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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE. 


The ‘Principles of Greek Etymology’ by Professor 
Georg Curtius of Leipzig needs no introduction to those 
English readers who are interested in classical studies. 
We may therefore limit ourselves to one or two words 
on the principles which have guided us in the task of 
translation. Our object has been to render our version, 
even in minor points, as faithful a reproduction of the 
original, as was possible. Should a second edition be 
called for, it might probably be well to make some 
alterations to adapt the work the better to the use of 
English students. The references to German books and 
periodicals might be largely curtailed; and in many cases 
the substance of the passage referred to might be inwoven 
with the text. But it was felt that a work, which had so 
repeatedly and so recently passed under the revision of its 
author, had a claim to appear, once at any rate, in an 
English dress without omissions or additions. In a very 
few instances we have ventured to add within square 
brackets illustrations, mainly derived from Old English or 
dialectic forms, which may naturally have escaped the com- 
prehensive survey of the author: but in most cases we 
have abstained from such additions, even where the possible 
interest for English students made them very tempting. 

Where it was possible, we have endeavoured to refer 
to English translations of German works: but unfortunately 


% this did not seem advisable in the case of one or two of 
the books to which reference is frequent. The English 
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translation of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar was made from 
the first edition of the original, and has not been brought 
up to the standard of the largely improved second edition, 
to which Professor Curtius refers, although it has passed 
through three editions in this country. We believe however 
that there will rarely be any difficulty in finding at any 
rate Bopp’s mearen poovtides on the matter under discussion 
from the excellent index to the English translation. In the 
case of Buttmann’s Lexilogus a similar difficulty arose from 
the number of English editions through which it has passed, 
differing in pagination, though not in any other material 
respect. As the articles are in the translation arranged 
alphabetically, it was judged best here also to leave the 
references of the original unaltered. The English trans- 
lation of a portion of Schleicher’s Compendium appeared 
too recently, and is still too incomplete, to enable us to 
refer to it with advantage. In referring to passages in 
the book itself, we have used the pagination of the ori- 
ginal, printed in the margin here. This was necessary in 
the case of the numerous forward references: and it seemed 
better to follow a uniform practice throughout. 

With regard to the translation itself, we have not 
hesitated to aim at fidelity rather than elegance. Much 
difficulty has been presented by the frequent recurrence of 
technical terms, like what Mr. Peile so justly calls the 
untranslateable Sprachgefiihl, for which there are as yet no 
recognized English equivalents. We have not found it 
possible to preserve- a uniform. consistency in rendering 
these, but have rather endeavoured to bring out the force 
in which they are used in various passages, by various 
renderings. If some of these appear unusual to English 
ears, we must plead that the originals must have been 
equally strange to the German language at the time of 
their introduction. 

We owe our best thanks to the Leipzig publishers who 
kindly supplied us with the sheets of the fourth edition 
as it passed through the press; to Dr. Herman Hager of 
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Manchester, a pupil of Professor Curtius, whose familiarity 
with his teacher’s language and ready command of ap- 
propriate English have often been of service to us; and 
above all to Professor Curtius himself, for much per- 
sonal kindness, as well as for the ready sanction which he 
gave to the present translation. 

The publication of the present volume has been de- 
layed much longer than was anticipated by a variety of 
unforeseen hindrances. It is hoped that the second volume 
will follow at an interval much shorter than that which 
has separated the appearance of this volume from its first 
announcement. This will contain full and complete indices 
to the entire work. 


Owens CoLLEGE, Manchester, March 1875. 
A; Sx W. 
E. B. E. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


Ta ascertain what results have been clearly established 
by the science of Comparative Philology bearing on Greek 
Etymology, apart from airy surmisings and absurd methods 
of investigation, has appeared to me for several reasons 
a useful undertaking. The Science of Language presents 
no subject so tempting, none that so invites to unwearying 
research, as the unsurpassable language of the Greeks, 
which has developed so richly and characteristically from 
its primitive foundation: but, to avoid error in the research, 
there is need for constant converse with that familiar 
knowledge of the Greek language and its records, which, 
inherited from Antiquity and the object of close and care- 
ful study in our own century, we call in Germany by the 
special name of Philology. On the other hand Classical 
Philology, with the wider range which it has now won 
for itself, asks a thousand questions about the descent and 
original meaning of Greek words, and at the same time 
about the history of the ideas and conceptions which they — 
present, questions which can only be answered outside its 
own province, by the science of Comparative Philology. 
The more lively the activity now reigning in the last-named 
science, the more attention there is paid by Classical Philo- 
logy on its side to the information to be gained from this 
science, so much the greater will be the advantage to be 
obtained by promoting a profitable commerce between the 
two movements in this very province. 

Without doubt this is a difficult undertaking. Com- 
parative Philologers have been called not without a sneer 
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‘Circumnavigators of the World’, a title which they might 
be content to accept, were it not unseemly to call by 
the name of ‘world’ that Indo-Germanie realm with which 
we have here to do, and which is after all so very small 
a part of the region of human speech. But who is to 
restrict exploration to familiar coasting-voyages? Even 
here there is most certainly no lack of danger. It is on 
the rocks and shallows near the land that most ships are 
wrecked, while itis only on the high seas that navigation 
has reached its fuller development. 

But the bolder the course, the more do we need points 
of view to guide us. Therefore I have thought it needful 
above all things in attempting what I have, to subject the 
first prmeciples and the methods of Comparative Etymology 
in its application to the Greek language, to a searching 
discussion. Not that I intended to exhaust the subject 
systematically, once for all, but, adjusting myself to the 
present attitude of the study, to handle a series of questions 
of fundamental importance, and by so doing to establish 
a fixed standard of procedure for the treatment of details 
which is to follow. These are the ends served by the 
First Book of this work. 

Next I took as my task the synoptical enumeration 
of those Greek words and families of words for which un- 
doubted affinities could be found in the kindred languages, 
along with the words so related. If I have erred in judging 
of the connexion of words, I believe it has been on the 
side of caution. Adhering firmly to the principle, that it 
is better to forbear to connect what may be unrelated, 
than to connect it too hastily, and that a limited number 
of sure comparisons has far more value than an abundance 
of uncertain conjectures, I have not shrunk from repeated 
scrutiny in each single instance. My matter however fell 
naturally into two parts. Since every trustworthy inquiry 
must start with the sound rather than the sense, a division 
naturally resulted between the regular or constant substi- 
tution of sounds and that which is irregular or sporadic. 
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Accordingly the Second Book treats of Regular Substitution 


of Sounds. Its form is that of an index arranged pho- 


netically. 

In the treatment of the several families of words 
I have endeavoured to state the facts of the case as clearly, 
and at the same time as concisely as possible. I have 
therefore given in all cases none but the most important 
members, though I did not like to omit the translation even 


of the Greek words. By its addition many readers are 


saved the trouble of searching for rare words in the dict- 
ionary, and even when the words are common, the trans- 
lation of them has been a short and concise means of calling 
attention not only to the prominent meaning, but also to 
noteworthy coincidences and differences in the other lang- 
uages, and this practice has for consistency’s sake been 
maintained even in the absence of such special reasons. 
I think that a hint here and there which may possibly be 
superfluous does less harm in these inquiries than that 
doctum silentiwm which gives rise to many misconceptions, 
especially as this book may chance to be used by some who 
are not so well versed in Greek as classical scholars are, 
though perhaps all the more at home in other languages. 

In the search for the Greek words which belong to 
the same group I have derived much assistance from Niz’s 
small ‘Etymologisches Worterbuch’ (second edition, by 
I. Bekker, Berlin 1821). In this insignificant little book, 
which has received too little attention, there is more etymo- 
logical insight than in all our dictionaries, excellent though 
they are in other respects. Of Greek grammarians and 
lexicographers I have most frequently referred to Hesychius 
who gives us much that is remarkable. I have however 
carefully avoided indulging in guesses at isolated etymo- 
logical puzzles, and have only noticed proper names by 
the way. 

In giving the words from the other languages I have 
bestowed great care on the accuracy of their appended 
translations. Hence I have generally followed my author- 
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ities in using the language by means of which the meaning 
is established. In the case of the Church-Slavonic and 
Gothic words I have often added the Greek word to which 
they both serve as a translation. This not unfrequently 
makes analogies still more striking. 

To each group of connected words I have added a short 
commentary; and in so doing I have thought it necessary 
in the first place to give the history of each etymology 
more fully than has been done hitherto. The literature 
of etymology has often been unduly neglected. The sanctity 
of intellectual property, and the continuity so desireable 
in scientific investigation, both demand, I think, greater care 
in this direction. Accordingly, though I cannot vouch for 
absolute completeness, and have omitted to notice attempts 
which are clearly fantastic and unmethodical — and of 
these there are too many even in our days — I have 
faithfully recorded the contributions of my predecessors. 
Still it is only the more important literature of the Com- 
parative Study of Languages that is systematically noticed, 
while etymologies of the old sort are only mentioned oc- 
casionally, whenever they give occasion for decided ap- 
proval or condemnation, or acquire importance from the. 
names of their authors, e.g. Buttmann, Lobeck or Doeder- 
lein. These references to other authors are as a rule fol- 
lowed by short notes of agreement or criticism, or expla- 
nation and extension. The compressed brevity of these 
remarks in the style of critical notes may find an excuse 
in my desire to confine the work within reasonable limits. 
Whoever takes the trouble to read these brief notes will 
perceive from them that the results given in the text have 
often been arrived at after much painstaking deliberation, 
and will acquit me at all events of having chosen them 
thoughtlessly. I hope too that by giving the grounds of 
my comparisons I shall facilitate the refutation of my 
errors, and at the same time raise the discussion of the 
more difficult questions; and there are very many cases In 
which fuller discussion is needed, 
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The annexed tables (pp. 155—159) of the regular sub- 
stitution of sounds and the transcription of several alpha- 
bets are intended to enable any one who desires to enter 
on these questions, to use and test this book. It is to be 
hoped then that it will not be laid aside with the often 
pleaded remark ‘I know no Sanskrit’. A knowledge of 
this or of any other of the kindred languages, except the two 
classic ones, is by no means necessary to the formation 
of a judgment on the subjects here discussed. Whoever will 
believe me that the Indian, Slavonic, or Lithuanian words 
quoted are given conscientiously, in form and meaning, is 
perfectly able to judge of the soundness of each comparison. 
And such a readiness to accept much on trust is in other 
branches of philology as necessary as it is safe. If we 
credit the epigraphist with correctness in copying an in- 
scription, the editor of a text with the accuracy of his 
various readings, if we accept the measurements and de- 
scriptions of the topographer, linguistic scholars can in 
their turn demand that their statements shall not be 
discredited without good reason. Error is mevitable im all 
circumstances, and therefore even statements of fact need 
constant revision. But division of labour and attention to 
tbe discoveries and diligent compilations of others can 
never be dispensed with. It is easy to plead ‘I do not 
understand the subject’, but this plea can give no one the 
right of ignoring our labour. 

The Third Book, which is devoted to the sporadic 
substitution of sounds, since it treats of rarer phonetic 
changes, assumes naturally more the character and style 
of an investigation. I felt myself more bound here not 
only to state my own views, but to explain my reasons 
more fully. I have endeavoured to discharge this duty 
more especially with respect to that part of this book 
which deals with the transformations of the j in Greek, 
because I have ventured to propose on this subject several 
explanations in many respects novel. I am well aware 


that in these difficult investigations, I have been treading 
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more frequently on dangerous ground. On the main point 
however I have held firmly for many years to my view 
_ of the relation of the letter & to j, and in spite of several 
attacks, and repeated and conscientious examination, it re- 
mains substantially the same. I hope that by its means 
I have thrown light on many difficult questions connected 
with the formation of words which are of importance not 
_ only for linguistic study in general, but for the elucidation 
of the Greek language in particular. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Ser oe In this edition the quotations, especially from 
Pott, Corssen, and Fick, have been adjusted to the latest 
editions of their works, and the Petersburg Dictionary has 
been used as far as it has appeared. For the Zend words 
M. Abel Hovelacque of Paris has had the great kindness 
to send me a list of corrections, which I have used grate- 
_ fully. The vowels of the Teutonic words are given with 
greater accuracy owing entirely to the kind assistance of 
Prof. Dr. Sievers of Jena. For much information with 
regard to the Slavonic words I have to thank Herr Director 
Vaniéek of Trebitsch in Moravia, who at my request has 
‘undertaken the correction of the proof sheets and the pre- 
_paration of an Eranian and a Slavo-Lithuanian index, 
and has also been so kind as to subject the other indices 
to a careful examination. There are therefore now indices 
for all the languages of which I have treated. I have also 
incorporated matter which I have collected from time to 
- time since the appearance of the third edition, and cancelled 
in some instances views which I have since abandoned. 

I had always regarded it as an essential defect of my 
work that the Keltic languages had not been considered 
by me along with the rest of the Indo-Germanic family, 
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Hence I welcomed most heartily the kind offer of my 
friend Prof. Dr. Ernst Windisch to add to the articles of 
this work the most important and the best established 
comparisons from these languages, and to supplement the 
work at other points as opportunity offered. His familiarity 


with Keltic and especially with Old-Irish is the result of | 


intercourse with speakers of the Irish tongue and with 
the prominent Keltic scholars of that country. Although 
these additions have not materially increased the size of 
the book, they give this fourth edition a decided advantage 
over the (previous “ones: 2) 


eee 


Note on the Keltic Comparisons 
(by Dr. Windisch). 


With regard to my Keltic contributions to this fourth edition 
of the ‘Principles’ I may make the following observations. I have 
been able to add the Keltic words, in round numbers, to more than 
230 of the sections of this work, in all more than 630. The majority 
of these belong to Old and Middle Irish: as I have always given re- 
ferences to the sources of my quotations, it did not seem to be ne- 
cessary to divide them further into the various stages of the lang- 
uage, which, in most of the cases here coming into consideration, 
differ but little. Modern Irish has been but rarely quoted. Perhaps 
somewhat too little use has been made of the British dialects: it is 
only recently that I have become acquainted with them. -Hence it 
is this department especially which will need to receive many add- 
itions; though much may yet be added even from Irish, as I know 
already from my own experience. I have appended the authoritie 
- to the several words, as there is not yet any trustworthy dictionary, 

nor any index to the Grammatica Celtica. 
I add a list of the books which I have used, with the abbre- 


viations of their titles: 


7 besos — Zeuss Grammatica Celtica, editio altera, curante 
H. Ebel. 

Amra — The Amra Choluim Chilli, the original Irish and 

: literal translation, O’Beirne Crowe, Dublin 1871 

Chron. Scot. — Chronicum Scotorum, edited with a translation 


by William M. Hennessy, London 1866. 

— Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, The war of the 
Gaedhil with the Gaill, edited with translation 
and introduction by James Henthorn Todd, 
London 1867. 

Corm. Gl. — Cormac’s Glossary, in: Three Irish Glossaries, 

with a preface and index by W. 8. London 


1862. 


Cog. 
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Corm. Gl. Transl. — Cormae’s Glossary translated and annotated by 
the late John O’Donovan LL. D., edited with 
notes and indices by Whitley Stokes. Cal- 
cutta 1868. 

Fo-A, — Fis Adamniin, Adamnan’s Vision, transcribed 
and translated from the book of the Dunn Cow, 
with notes (W. Stokes) Simla 1870. 

Goid. — Goidilica, or Notes on the Gaelic Manuscripts 
preserved at Turin, Milan &c. edited by W. S. 
Calcutta 1866. (Of the second edition, London 
1872, I have been able to make but little use). 

Ir. Gl. — Trish Glosses, A’ Medieval Tract on Latin De- 
clension with examples explained in Irish, 
edited by W. Stokes, Dublin 1860. 


Journ. — The Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Association of Ireland. 
Lie Ue — Lebor na h-uidre, Dublin. M.S. of the end of 


the 11% contre published in facsimile by the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 1870. 


O'Day. — O’Davoren’s Glossary, in: Three Irish Glossaries 
&ec. edited by W. S. 
OR. — O’Reilly, An Irish-English Dictionary, .a new 


Edition with a supplement &c. by John 
O'Donovan, Dublin 1864. 


Spurr. Dict. — William Spurrell, A Dictionary of the Welsh 
Language (3'4 edition), Carmarthen 1866.. 
Be dir: — Tain Bo Fraich, The Spoil of the Cows of Froech 


(from the Book of Leinster), translated and 
edited by O’Beirne Crowe in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Ir. Mss. Series 
Vol. I P. I. Dublin 1870. 

Will. Lex. Cornu-Brit. — R. Williams, Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, 
London 1865. 
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[The following additions to, and corrections of the Keltic ety- 
mologies given in the text of this work are derived mainly from a 
paper by Professor Windisch in the Studien zur Gr. und Lat. Gram- 
matik edited by Professor Curtius, Vol. VII pp. 371—380. Those to 
which St. is added are due to Mr. Whitley Stokes ‘Some Remarks 
on the Celtic Additions to Curtius’ “Greek Etymology” (Calcutta 
1874). Many others suggested by Mr. Stokes are Sc by Prof. 
Windisch still to need confirmation.] 


I, Corrigenda. 


68) Ir. celt, hair, has no authority. 

129) Omit grén gen. gruin: the word is incorrectly translated ‘crane’. 
But cp. Old Gall. T'ri-garanus. Beitr. II] 168, 442. 

166) Read: ochte angustia Z. 68. — In Z. 1006 the word is dcht 
frigus. 

190) Omit: Ir. géd goose, which is perhaps related to Lith. gaudras 
stork, but does not directly belong to ynv. 

204) Omit: Old Gall. ande- &. With Gr. avr ep. Ir. étan frons Z. 
776, O.-N. enni, O.-H.-G. andi brow, Lat. antiae, and see Fick? 
425. St: 

205) Read: Corn. steren. — This word is found in the voc. Z: 1065. 
Cymric stirenn rests only on a conjecture in Z. 1063. 

206) Read: 2-fus, 2-fos. 

238) Omit: tavr come. 

267b) Read: The acc. plur. dromann, dromand (Z. 270) with the ab- 
breviated gen. sing. drommo suggest an original stem drosmen, 
the sm of which was directly assimilated to mm. 

279) Omit: Ir. ithim edo. Cp. Beitr. VIII 5. 

325) (end of note) Omit the conjecture as to Ir. uth. 

326) Read: co-bodlas. But probably these words do not belong to 
this group at all. The loss of the find nasal of the preposition 
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shows that 6 in the representative of an original v: ep. rather 
with these Goth. ga-vath svvégevéev, O.-H.-G. gi-wét pair, yoke, 
gi-wétan bind together, and (St.) Ir. fedan, Cymr. gwedd yoke, 
Gr. 6907 fine linen. 

342) Omit: Ir. néae means sister &. (p. 332 at end of note). 

350) (p. 336) Omit lines 12—13. ¢ is only found for p in borrowed 
words. 

358) Omit note on creuas &c. (p. 340. An Indo-Germanic p is never 

retained in Kelltic. 

359) (p. 340 at end of note) ér- aer- did not end in a vowel, but 
was identical with prep. air. 

360) Read inn-uraid. 

365) Read: ro-chom-allsu. 

412) (p. 375 1. 1) Read: bloden. 

415) (note, last line) Read: bravant. 

443) (p. 397 at end of note) Read: ro-snaidet they swam (omit: 
strongly). 

492) (p. 428 1. 17) Omit: (orig. part. pres. act.). 


II. Addenda. 


A. Numbers which have Keltic comparisons already supplied. 


62) Rt. «du: Ir. cloth famous (Broce. Hy. 69) is identical with xlutés 
even to the formation of the stem. Cp. the British forms of 
this rt. Z. 604, e. g. Corn. ny clev non audit. 

135) Rt. yyw: O.-Ir. gnath solitus, consuetus, Cymr. gnawt forma, 
habitus Z. 16, 94. St. 

155) Rt. otey: O.-Cymr. bou-tig stabulum Z. 136. 

174) Rt. dy: O.-Ir. igur tongue (Corm. GI. p. 26). St. 

214) Rt. wet: O.-Iv. étar invenitur (cp. Goth. fintha), twit for do-fo-tt 
ntnter. The present stem was in both cases panta: cp. Beitr. 
VIII 3. 

244) Rt. tpec: To Ir. tarrach belongs the O.-Ir. nom. pl. toirsich 
tristes Z. 226. 

255b) Bowdvs: O.-Ir. mall (for mald-) lentus, tardus Z. 41, 224. 

260) Rt. dau: O.-Cymr. dometic Z, 532, Cymr. dof (= dom) tame Z. 
(1057. St. 

474) Rt. wry: O.-Ir. cum-masc ‘mixtio’ (according to Stokes, not 
‘commutatio’ Z. 872). The a in the root-syllable took the place 
of e, because there was a preference for the sequence w-a, 
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B. New Keltic comparisons. 


1) Rt. &yx: O.-Ir. ecath hamus Z. 1009 (dé. efe.). St. 
4) anyo-g O.-Ir. asil, Arm. esel membrum, artus Z. 121. 
7) Rt. dpx: O.-Ir. doimm-wre ango, coarcto, tess-wre servo, defendo, 
(wre for arcu; tess- contracted from do-ess, ess = Gr. &&, amm 
= Gr. dug?) Z. 428, 884. Cp. Nigra, Rev. Celt. I 76. 4 
15) Rt. d0x: O.-Ir. doich verisimilis Z. 74. St. 4 
29b) sadéw: Ir. catlech gallus (Corm. Gl.). St. 
42b) (note) St. compares with xedxy O.-Ir. cloch fem. stone, Z. 649. 
57) Rt. «1: Corn. ke i Z. 586. St. | 
64) Rt, KOF: perhaps Corn. scowarn auris, cp. Ztschr. XXI 429; but : 
the f in modern Welsh ysgyfarn ‘ear’, seems to be against this. 
66) xoxxvé: Ir. cuach St. This occurs in L. U. 
79) Rt. xu: Cymr. cwn altitudo, er-chynw elevare. For these and 
other derivatives cp. Beitr. VIII 40 ff. 
92) Rt. wu: O.-Ir. muc fem., Cymr. moch sus Z. 90, original form 
munca. St. 
93) vexnds: O.-Ir. éc, gen. éca (stem ancu), Corn. ancou mors Z, 58, 
107. Cp. Ztschr. XXII 275. 
122) Rt. yau: Ir. guaire st. gawria- noble (Corm. Gl. Trans. p. 91). St. 
141) Rt. Feoy: Corn. gwra faciet Z. 580 ff. The initial v has become | 
gu, the final g of the root has been lost. Cymr. guerg efficax 
Z. 127, cp. wavoveyos. 
152) ooyy: O.-Ir. fere ira, fercach iratus Z. 61. There are other in- 
stances in which Ir. 7¢ represents an original rg. 
215) St. wera: O.-Cymr. etem filum, cp. Beitr. VIII 3. 
226) Rt. ctry: O.-Cymr. tigom naevi (Lux. Gl. Z. 1064), reminding 
us, both in form and meaning, of Gr. owyum. 
243) tétra: Corn. tat pater, Corn. hen-dat avus Z. 154, 159. St. 
251) Rt. tu: O.-Ir. dub, Cymr. du niger Z. 139, with Gr. tu@io-s, 
Goth. dawbs and dumbs forming a highly interesting group. St. 
317) Rt. Ope: Ir. dord susurrus (Corm. Gl.), dordaid dam mugit 
cervus (Amra ed. Stokes 63). St. 
351) St. wav: O.-Ir. 6a minor (for paujas) Z. 277, cp. the Goth. 
comparative favizo 2. Cor. VIII 15, 
358) megow, mégvnut: O.-Ir. as-renai impendis, reddis, ni rir (redupl. 
perf.) non vendidit. More fully discussed Beitr. VIII 11. 
405) dgevg: Ir. bréad gen. pl. from a stem bhruvat-; ep. Ztschr. 
XXI 430. 
406) gopéa: Ir. srub muicct ‘a pig’s snout’ (Corm. Gl. Trans. 154). St. 
424) Rt. évex: O.-Ir. r-ecam 1 pl. pres. conj. (Broce. Hy. 92), present 


stem anka-, perf. r-anac, t-anac attain, come Z, 504. Cp. Ztschr. 
XXI 412 ff. 


Tw hee pee Santhes Corie Rader FRE He Zz ey 
183, ep. Rhys Rev. Celt. I 359. pa 
; Sevig: Corn. er aquila Z. 1074, Cymr. eryr, erydd eagle (Spurr, 
Dict.). St. : 
Papo- -g: O.-Iy inn-elit een Cymbr. elain cerva Z. 805. St. 
ous: Cymr. huce sus Z. 91. St. : ee : 
déov: Cymr. echel, Arm. ahell axis Z. 818; on Brit. ch for 
original ks cp. 583. St. 
; ee Cymr. gwden willow (Spurr. Dict.). St. 
: Ir. suth milk (Corm. Gl. Transl. 166). St. - 
8) outers O.-Cymr. Jud-nerth (nerth virtus), Jud-ri (ri king), 
_ Jud-bin (bin vivus) proper names; cp. Stokes. Rev. Celt. I 342. 
€ 560) ‘Rt. Fed: O.-Ir. félme saepes Z. 770. St. 


BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


PRINCIPEES AND MAIN QUESTIONS OF GREEK 
ETYMOLOGY. 


One who takes in hand a science that has acquired, 
and deservedly acquired such an ill repute as that of Ety- 
mology, has every reason for giving a strict account both 
to himself and his readers of the goal of his endeavours 
and the paths he means to follow in its pursuit. If he 
omits to do this he will have no right to complain if he 
is reckoned among those who have in ancient and modern 
times brought the name of Etymology into discredit, or 
if at all events his attempts are received with the same 
distrust and incredulity which has consigned again to ob- 

-livion so many attempts at Etymology for the most part 
as soon as they were made, only however that they might 
be replaced incessantly by fresh ones. For in spite of doubt 

- and ridicule an imperative instinct drives us to trace the 

origin and mutual relation of words, or, as is so strikingly 
suggested by the name of our science, to fathom in words 
to érvwov — the real — to find their own true and pecu- 
liar contents. Etymology has that perfection of charm 

_ which belongs to all sciences that deal with the birth and 

growth of the grand productions of Nature or the Mind. 
~ But who can be blind to the fact that side by side with 
the charm there meets us the very greatest danger? On 
all sides it is only given to man’s sagacity to penetrate 

- to a certain point. The earliest rise, the precise origin of 

that which it sees in rich variety before it, which it has 
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the power to divide, to classify, and in its later develop- 
ment to understand, is hidden from it. It approaches it 
only with the help of more or less probable Hypotheses, 


which, however indispensable to science, are still far re-_ 


moved from the rigour of exact investigation and there- 
fore lead so readily to airy deductions. From the times 
of Heraclitus, the Pythagoreans, and Plato down to a very 


recent period, whatever has been surmised or written be-_ 


longs to this world of Hypothesis. Precisely in proportion 
to the immaturity of the science was the rashness with 
which men rose from the stage at which language had arrived 
to its very first beginnings; but the richer the material 
men began to have before them, the more carefully did 
they separate what can be known from what must always 
remain a problem, and contented themselves with a narrower 
circle of obvious truths. “Man”, says W. von Humboldt 
(Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschl. Sprachbaues p. 111), 
“seeks the connection even of outward phenomena first in 
the realm of thought; the historical art always comes last; 
and simple observation and far more experiment, follow 


only at a great distance upon ideal and fanciful systems.” - 


W. von Humboldt was the first founder of the general 
study of language, which, the result at once of a deep 
insight into the nature of the human mind, and of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of languages, was the means. of 
quickening and guiding on all sides minuter investigations. 
The seeds sown by him have produced an abundant crop, 
and since, thanks especially to Steinthal’s various suggestive 
and copious writings, the onesided and dogmatic logical 
method has been replaced by the psychological, an anta- 


gonism can hardly be said to exist between an empirical 


method on the one hand and a philosophical on the other. 
The Ktymologist too, as we shall see more clearly further 
on, must have formed a well-grounded conception. of the 
nature of language in general, or he will be met by 
many problems with regard to, details which he will be 
unable to solve. The Science of Language in its swift 
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and sure progressive development assumes more and more 
_ the form of a vast whole. Even the worker in but one 


of its fields must be conscious of this. continuity. Luckily 
there is no lack of works combining special research with 
universality of view. Among the first of these will rank 
Max Miiller’s able “Lectures on the Science of Language”, 
by the side of which may now be placed the American 
William Dwight Whitney’s “Language and the study of 
Language”, a work distinguished by severe sobriety of 


_ judgment. 


In the face of the violent revolution that the Science 
of Language has within our own time gone through, we 
ean hardly propose to enter minutely into the history of 
Htymology in general, or, what would be nearly the same 


thing, that of Greek Etymology in particular. The aber- 


rations are so immense and so complex, that it really re- 
quires a special historical interest to tarry’ and search for 
the thread that still doubtless runs through the maze. But 
a brief glance at the leading etymological tendencies both 
in older and in later times, may possibly be all the more 
instructive for us as we are warned thereby of many 
dangers that threaten us too on our own path. 

Who first used the well-chosen name éruuodopla we are 
not told. Still the first part of the word points to Ionia, 
for the word* érvwog is foreign to Attic prose, and is used 
by Plato (Pheedr. p. 260 e) only ina quotation. It probably 
occurred in the works of those Ionian philosophers whom 
Plato attacks in his Cratylus. It was no boon to Etymo- 
logy that the study was first started in a quarter, which, 
however far removed from the trained pursuit of a real 
study of language, was still able, owing to the respect gained 
from other sources, to procure for itself in this branch too 


no small consideration. Even Plato*) has in his Craty- 


*) How remarkable is the just conjecture ventured by the great 
philosopher at p. 410a, of a possible connection between Greek and 


Phrygian; and that again which finds its expression at p. 425e in the 
jie 
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lus, while furthering greatly the cause of Philosophy, and 
even of the Philosophy of Language, done but a poor ser- 
vice to Etymology. Who can doubt, after what has been 
written on this head latterly — from Schleiermacher down 
to Steinthal (Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft) — that 
Plato in this dialogue used his derivations only as means 
to an end, specially as attempts to determine how far the 
assumption that words were “gvoes.” could be made good; 
and that it was precisely in these portions of the dialogue 
that he availed himself to the full of that Irony with which 
he is so prone to spice his abstruse speculations. All the same 
he gave the impulse to the very worst kind of derivation. 


For as such we must consider that which leads the Ety--_ 


mologist to seek again in the word his preconceived idea 
of the thing. Since in this method of procedure the mind 
is as a rule wholly directed to the thing, no attention at 
all is for the most part paid to the peculiar conditions, 
rules, and laws of language. Notwithstanding, this style of 
derivation has ever been the favourite one. Language is 
to confirm the results of our cogitation; we are not willing 
to learn from it, but it is to learn from us. Lersch has 
shewn in the third volume of his “Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten” (Bonn 1841) that even Aristotle allowed himself to 
be enticed into this path, when he for example derives 
(Eth. Nicom. V, 7) déxevov from déyae, and (WII, 12) even 
uoxcovov from yacoery! But the later philosophers and 
especially the Stoics overstepped all bounds; not only were 
they fond of supporting their doctrine by the interpreta- 
tion of words, but had also a complete theory of the 
HVQLOTNS TOV OvouUctaY or the similitudo rei cum sono verbi 
(Lersch p. 47), in which by way of a harmonizing principle 
évavtt@org or, as it is called later, é&vtipeacrg found its 
place side by side with ouwowdrng and évedoyia. Although 


words efor O% juay cexoudtegor BaeeBaeor. But it is just these con- 
jectures that were quite ignored by Antiquity. Weight is attached 
by Jac. Grimm (iib. Etymologie und Sprachvergleichung, Ges. Schrif- 
ten I 30) to Plato’s derivation of the word zie from the Phygian. 
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it would be an injustice to the originators of such prin- 
ciples*) to make them answerable for all the abuse to 


which they have been put, — and certainly for many 


startling assumptions an excuse can be found in the striving 
after some association by way of assisting the memory, 
without making a great point of the soundness of the ex- 
planation — still this sort of thing is as unprofitable as 
can possibly be. It seems that the philosophers rather 
than the grammarians must bear the blame if Greek Ety- 
mology went so utterly astray that, for instance, Chrysippus 
could interpret the name Apollo ag ovyl tav moddav nal 
paviay ovorwy, 4 Ott wovog éort xod ovyt woddod (Macrob. 
I, 17). In this style of mythological interpretation however 
the most modern times do not lag behind antiquity. The 
masters of the Alexandrine school kept themselves tolerably 
clear of such caprices. Though not free from error they _ 
yet went to work with caution and moderation, as is pointed 
out by Nauck (p. 268 f.) especially of Aristophanes of By- 


zantium. But after the érvuodoyias svosorg had become 


a part of yoaupwotimn, the grammarians seem to have 


- wished to engage in a contest of adroitness with the philo- 


sophers. Although, as is pointed out by Heimr. Kleist in 
his essay “de Philoxeni grammatici Alexandrini studiis ety- 
mologicis” (Greifswald 1865), Philoxenus originated and 
succeeded in establishing in long-lived repute a kind of 


*) After Lobeck’s severe attack upon Antiphrasis (de antiphrasi 
et ewphemismo, Acta Soc. Gr. Il) Déderlein tries (Die Lateinische Wort- 
bildung 19) to reinstate the principle of w»vtépeacrg under the name 
of Enantiosemia, which he acknowledges to have borrowed from the 
strange work of Kanne, de vocabulorum enantiosemia, Norimb. 1819, 
tracing the opposed conceptions to one midway between the two. 
Compare Pott, Etym. Forschungen II* 153 f., L. Tobler, Zeitschr. f. 
Volkerpsych. I 360, Max Miiller, Lectures II 248. That a remark- 
able revolution often occurs in the meaning of a word cannot be 
denied. But it is turning all science upside down, when, not con- 
tent with recognizing and further investigating she is pearin and 
unexpected when clearly presented to us, we rather regard it as some- 


- thing that is to be anticipated. 
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etymological system that was not devoid of acuteness, still 
the grossest caprice peeps out everywhere in the works of 


this inventor of the monosyllabic stemverbs, such as 00, ° 


16, 0a, pa. It is the same with the highly esteemed 
Herodian, as a glance at Aug. Lentz’s preface to his Hero- 
dian p. XXIV ff. may now teach us. When the former derives 
ucyeroog from ayefow, and the latter explains “doxdynmos 
as 6 ta oxédn ual may to Gaua byvts naeeyou nal avedvVOY 
[javov], it is enough to turn us in disgust from any fur- 
ther inquiry into such tricks. Little by little this artificial 
and capricious system grew, and with its help pretty nearly 
anything could be derived from anything. It is truly in- 
structive and can especially do good service as a serious 
warning, to examine the so-called etymological rules which 


Lersch (I 96 ff.) has collected from the old Etymologists. } 


No difficulty is made about the passing of almost any sound 
into any other, even the most different: for instance ® 
passes into w (etdanivyn maga +O sidag xol to Bolvy nav 
evaddayny tav orovystov EH. M. p. 298, 11), a into x 
(E. M. s. v. Iagvacds: “Avdowy d& pyow, éxedn mQe0G@O- 
uosy 7 Adovak tov Aevucdlovos xal to wEv modtEQov Aao- 
vnGoos éxadeito’ Votsgov O&, nat Eevaddayny tov A és a, 
TIaevacds), w into « (HE. Gud. s. v. xedovvepées). And yet 
in the distinction of the yecuwara avttororya, that is those 
that interchange the oftenest, for instance y and x, a and 
' 9, a limiting principle had been discovered. There seem 
also not to have been wanting other attempts after surer 
rules. For example in the Etymologicum Magnum under 
the word xovaBog (p. 528, 14) we have it laid down that 
ovdémote tO t eg a teémetou, a principle that is thoroughly 
borne out by the latest linguistic research. Yet how little such 
more reasonable views could make their way we may see 
without gomg beyond this very article, in which we find, 
notwithstanding, among many other derivations of the word 
that from xowg and Boy. All kinds of artifices are pressed 
into the service; among others that which chiefly astounds 
us is the extensive use of inserted letters. Lersch thinks 


& 
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all consonants but § were supposed to be inserted on occasion. 
Yet éddevdug and ovyxomy, werdPsorg and dxgoPeorg enjoyed 
their full share of favour. As farther all care in the considera- 
tion of the meaning, but especially all separation of stem 
from termination is wanting, we see that this whole en- 
deavour could not fail to degenerate at last into a mere 
amusement that had no longer any claim to the name of 
a science. That such strange trifling could fetter clever 
and learned men for centuries — although the disease only 
grew little by little, — would be hard to believe did we 
not re-encounter precisely similar examples in modern 
times. In the case of the old Greeks there were many 
palliating circumstances, especially that of the multiplicity — 
of dialects, the deeper meaning of which was to be hidden 
from them and from the moderns too till the time of Jacob 
Grimm. The apparently objectless change of sound be- 
tween dialect and dialect contributed to some extent to 
the belief in the possibility of the most various. changes 
- and permutations within one and the same dialect as well 
The far fuller Homeric forms which they treated as derived 
from the Attic led to the notion that insertions and growths 
of all kinds were admissible in language. Moreover the 
upsetting of the old Greek pronunciation must not be lost 
sight of, as it introduced the strangest contradictions be- 
tween the written and the spoken words and must have 
had a confusing effect upon the science. (Bernhardy ad 


Suid. Comment. Cap. 2 p. XXXVIL.) 


vp 


. Modern philology produced at its very beginning. in 

the work of Julius Cesar Scaliger de causis linguae latinae 
a bold attempt at independent investigation: still we can 
hardly recognize in this a real step in advance, unless we 
‘are ready to reckon as such a rash and venturesome self- 
confidence that approaches the deepest questions without 
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a suspicion of their difficulty. The audacity of the deri- 
vation, especially of Latin words from Greek — for imstace 
pulcher from modvyero (p. 53 of the edition of Petrus Santan- 
dreanus in 1584), ordo from dgov 0a, — is almost greater 
than in antiquity. The attempt of Henricus Stephanus 
at arranging the Greek words in his Thesaurus according 
to their derivation has been severely blamed by Buttmann 
(Preface to the Lexilogus p. IV), chiefly on the ground 
of superficiality. But however full it is of mistakes, 
we cannot but recognize in this work, which laid the 
foundation for future efforts, a certain moderation’ in 
derivation and a soundness of judgment. At all events 


Henr. Stephanus, while sadly feeling, as he confesses in: 


his preface, the want of an Ariadne’s thread in Ktymology, 
kept himself free from many follies which were loudly 
trumpeted forth centuries after his time. On the -relation 
of French to Latin too, as is pointed out by Max Miiller 
(Lectures IT 240) he held a more sensible view than many 
others. Here and there we get gleams of light, .as we 
should expect from so great a man, from Joseph Scaliger’s 
Comectanea ad Varronem, to which are added alphabetically 
arranged verborum etymologiae. Kspecially do we find par- 
ticular relations of sounds correctly noted. What in the 
seventeenth century was held possible on the point of the 
relation of Latin to Greek we may gather clearly from 
the lengthy tractatus de litterarum permutatione prefixed to 
the Ltymologicum linguae latinae of Gerhard Joannes Vossius. 
Here we still find changes such as that of w into s (similis 
from uiundos), v into s (xdgov plus), » into g (seges from 
serendo), t into v (vello from téAAw@), to say nothing of the 
frequent assumption of an additur, an adiicitur, or a travicitur. 
Although we have besides the intermixture of Hebrew and 
a completely perverted view of the relation of Latin. to 
Greek — which however survived till quite lately and is 
not yet entirely rooted out — we must still see justice 


done to the acuteness of Vossius. His work is through- 


out more a collection of derivations, in which as in the 
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_Etymologicum Magnum several are as a rule placed side 
by side, while the author does not always decide between 
them. But Vossius has a keen perception of the meanings 
of the words, and in this direction his diligent work will 
always be of service. A far more pretentious movement, 
_ now almost forgotten, was made by Dutch philology from 
the time of Hemsterhuys in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive etymological treatment of Greek, and incidentally also 
of Latin. Valckenaer’s observationes academicae, quibus via 
—munitur ad origines graecas investigandas lexicorumque defectus 
resarciendos was followed by J. D. a Lennep’s praelectiones 


academicae de analogia linguae Grecae (1790), edited as was. 


_ also Lennep’s larger work, the Htymologicum linguae Grecae, 
_ by Everard Scheide, the latter work being supplemented 
by an Index etymologicus praecipuarum vocum Latinarum. 
- Latin is here treated simply as a dialectus linguae Grecae. 

The second edition of the EHtymologicum by C. F. Nagel 
(Trajecti ad Rhen. 1808) deserves notice from the fact that 
we see from it how no great while after the appearance 
of the much trumpeted new science, doubts began to be 
felt about it in Holland itself. For Nagel’s notes to Scheide’s 
Prolegomena follow in their track like lame attendants —. 
mostly trying to disprove the views in the text. What 
’ was new in these attempts lay in the method, which was 
to replace divining by calculation. Ruhnken in his Llogiwm 
Hemsterhusii extols it as a special merit that the vir summus 
“tenebras Vinguae per tot saecula offusas ita discussit, ut, qua 
lingua nulla est neque verbis neque formis copiosior, eadem 
jam nulla reperiatur ad discendum facilior”; he congratulates 
his age on seeing at once the rise and completion of what 
their predecessors had more wished than hoped for. Lennep 
looks down slightingly upon the earlier attempts in Hty- 
~ mology, which had only produced ludibria or tot mala bonis 
quibusdam mixta, without holding: in analogia the Ariadne’s 
thread which was an infallible guide. This analogia, which 
at all events possesses this advantage over the other earlier 
attempts that it kept within the limits of the two classical 
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languages and laid down none but simple verbs as sturpes 
or origines of the language, proceeds from the computation 


of all conceivable simple verbs. Of verba bilitera — the 
o of the 1st sing. pres. act. naturally counts always as a 
letter — there can be only five: é@, é, iw, da, vw; the 


‘ trilitera are divided into two classes, one of which has the 


ibd: 


consonant at the beginning of the word: Béw, yaw, the 
other in the middle: @Ba, cya. Seeing that v and Ff as 
“Digamma” count for nothing and the double consonants 
are not reckoned in, and consequently 11 consonants and 
5 vowels are left, there are 55 possible verbs of each sort. 
As to the quadrilitera, in quibus consonantes et vocales alter- 
natim sunt positae, such as Aéyo, Acyo, Lennep begins to 
think it possible that they may be derivata, still he makes 


room for these too among the stemverbs. Verbs with five 


letters though count as derwata; they have arisen either 
addita vocali ab initio: &&£A@, or consonante: 6-udsyo, or 
vocal interposita: waive from weve, or interposita consonante: 
tata from tum@. Still bolder assumptions were needed 
to explain verbs with more than five letters; in their case 
msertio quarumvis fere literarum was allowed. The meaning 
was now considered along with the form: Verba quae non 
mst vocalt ante wo inter se differunt significationem unam pro- 
priam communem habent (Lennep Prolegomena Etymolog. 
p- 5) — Sie verba indicata tw, éw etc. significationem pro- 


priam communem habent, quae m leni spiramine posita est, 


quaeque ipsis literis a vel e etc. pronunciandis efficitur.. So 
again Gow, goa, uéva, weve count as eadem quasi verba, 
as moreover those too stand in closer relation to each other 
‘quae consonante vicina differunt (p. 6), e. g. veo and yoo, 


Aéyoo and Agyo. Thus we understand how Lennep can say: 


lingua Greca comparatur horto paucis arboribus consito, imter 
se plane similcbus. An important rule for the meaning is 
the following: notiones verborum propriae omnes sunt corporeae 
swe ad res pertinentes, quae sensus nostros externos feriunt. 
For the explanation of formative suffixes the freest use is 
made of the method of deriving them from real or assumed 
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personal terminations of the verbs. ‘Thus Aéyog is deve- 
loped from the above-mentioned Ayo, yéooy from reo 


- *honoribus fungor’, ayy from the supposed perfect ye, 


cue from yuwor, Agéig from Agdekar, natyo from méxaree 
(ec alo, nutrio). As to the surprising notion that first 
and senorid persons might be transformed to substantival 
forms, these learned Dutchmen experienced as little doubt 
as the old Grammarians, who had already forestalled them 
in such theories. It was enough to have succeeded in 
connecting the noun with any part whatever of a verb, and 
what was originally perhaps brought in rather as a practi- 
cal assistance for schoolboys took up its place unchallenged 
in the ‘recta ratio’ or ‘via regia’. The perverseness of this 
course was exposed as early as Gottfr. Hermann’s work 
‘de emendanda ratione grammaticae graecae p. 123; but he 
did not criticize the principles any farther, nor did he con- 
fute them. He would probably have found it hard to do 
the latter from his point of view. Now-a-days all those 
old futilities are thrown aside; nevertheless views have 
been but recently advanced which do not differ substanti- 
ally from them: e. g. that of the supposed connection be- 
tween the 3rd Pl. Act. in w# and the participial stems in 
mt, and a computation of ‘original syllables’ formed by 
the possible combinations of the sounds, resuscitated — 
though only for the purposes of theory — in Conrad 
-Hermann’s ‘philosophische Grammatik’ (Leipz. 1858, p. 166). 
However we do find among the chaff here and there a 
grain of wheat. Scheide for instance recognized the iden- 
tity of the Latin verbs of the so-called first conjugation 
with the Greek verbs in -a@, and, what is of more im- 
portance, saw that the ending peculiar to the Ist pers. Sing. 
was mi (Proleg. p. XXXII sqq.). On similar principles 
Christian Tobias Damm had already, before the above-men- 
tioned Dutch publications, brought out his Lexicon Homero- 
Pindaricum, which as arranged alphabetically by Duncan, is 
. best known in Rost’s edition (Lips. 1836). Even in this edi- 
tion the etymological point of view is neglected, for we 
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find among other things ga@cucy§ referred to the stem é 
(Géov Poulter), Bodors to the stem Bovg — for Damm 
assumes nouns too as primary forms —, @dAcog to déo. 
During this period the Dutch school as good as disappeared, 
but the root of all their errors has sprouted abundantly 
even since, and it is perhaps worth while to find out the 
noatov wevdog from which so much evil has sprung. This 
mo@tov wevdog consists in a radically false view of the 
nature of human speech and the origin of the classical 
tongues. It is an all but universal blunder of the last 
century, and all inquiries that date from it, to think it 
possible to go back by means of Greek to the beginnings 
of the human race. That close behind Homer lay the 


cradle of mankind was for a long time held — in direct ° 


opposition to the theories now favoured by natural science, 


which reckon by thousands of years — to be indis- - 


putable. In this case man must have risen as quickly 
from his swaddling-clothes to youth’s vigour and manhood’s 
reflection as the baby Hermes in the Homeric hymn (y. 17) — 
@0g yEeyovasg wéo~ Huate éyurPcorter, 
éoméouos Bove xdéwev ExnBodov “AndAAwvos. 

But if the oldest Greek is not recognized as widely 
removed from the original language of mankind, or if in 
other words the veteres nominum impositores spoken of not 
seldom even in Lobeck’s works are considered to be Greeks 
it is extremely likely that all conceptions formed a@ priori 
of the most ancient circumstances of the condition of 
language will be transferred to Greek.. Now foremost among 
these conceptions stands that of extreme simplicity, and 
so it naturally follows that the simplest forms are held 
to be the oldest and the less simple are derived from these 
as from stems. Considering the subject from this point 
of view we shall not refuse the Dutchmen above-mentioned 
at least the merit of logical consistency; though it is true 
this leads when pressed still further to the ingenious attempts 
of Anton Schmitt, who in his “Organismus der Griechi- 
schen Sprache” (1836) traces all Greek words to the letter 
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é, and in his “Organismus der Lateinischen Sprache” (1846) 
traces all Latin ones to the “Urelementarwurzelwort” he 
or Jv. Such simplicity surely is unsurpassable, and truly 


primeval! The German Philologists who since Hermann 


have laid the foundation of Greek Grammar and Lexico- 
graphy had too much sound common sense to lose them- 
selves in such extravagances as those. These men, whom 
we have to thank for such invaluable assistance, had far 
too much to do in the criticism and explanation of the 


text, m the settlement of rules of Grammar, the con- 


futation of absurd views, and in the establishment of a 
true knowledge of classical antiquity, to venture otherwise 
than occasionally on the slippery ground of Etymology. 
Etymology remained a step-child of Philology. Derivations 
were given with reluctance, and when the process was 


unavoidable, it was gone through with a kind of smile 


behind which lurked the consciousness that others had 
done it far worse. The less the study was taken up in 


- earnest, the greater the boldness of the general principles 


broached on occasion, and in these we clearly recognize 


‘the above-mentioned zeatov wevdos. When for instance 


G. Hermann, who is always so fond of starting from a 
general proposition, maintains in the work before alluded 


~ to (p. 136) Credibile est, mitio omnes nomimum formas gene- 


vis significatione carwisse, quam serius demum, sexuum ob- 
servata diversitate et in linguas introducta, accessisse probabile 
est, we have there one and the same conclusion which is 
drawn from a general and quite arbitrary view of the be- 
gimnings of language on the whole, transferred to the 
Greek language. A similar line of thought is followed by 
Lobeck in his ‘“Pyuatixdy, which begins with the words 
Quemadmodum pictura a monochromatis orsa est, sic verborum 
structura a monosyllabis. By monosyllaba he does not mean, 


-as we should have expected, roots, which we should re- 


cognize unconditionally as monosyllables; but im adherence 
to the theory of the old grammarians mentioned on p. a; 


contracted verbs like 00a, 40 which become monosyllabic 
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only in the ist pers. sing. pres. Lobeck has also taken 
the trouble to shew that — to translate his words — the 
stems ending in a consonant (such as dpex, dox) have 
bases (dpa, da) ending in a vowel. In this observation 
there is, as we shall see later, some truth; but thus ge- 
nerally expressed it is unwarranted. Thus we see that 
the Grammar of old-established precedents with its pride 
of sobriety was, as I have shown at greater length in the 


Zeitschrift f. Alterthumsw. 1843 p. 51 ff., far bolder than — 


the new method. Even in Lobeck’s last work the “Hlementa 
pathologiae graeci sermonis” we meet with the same funda- 
mental views. On account of the assumed simplicity of 


_ the oldest languages Lobeck is always far more inclined 


oe 


to suppose the addition than the loss of a sound. He con- 
siders it not impossible to derive Aevoow and BAgéxo@ from 
Aco, Bla from is, Bedg from fog (p. 90), o it is true is 
constantly expelled, but also added son: aspwrandi causa 
(p. 129). While he is very strict in admitting syncope 
(p. 348), he allows internal augmentation of words to a 


somewhat large extent, for he teaches (p. 137) saepius vo- 


cabulorum primtiworum spotestates non compositione solum et 
derivatione sed etiam intestinis quibusdam mutationibus spressius 
definivi solent, so that actually the old derivation of qogdg 
from 6&vg is allowed, and goitog conjecturally rests on 
élut as an initially increased ¢tus. Still bolder is the as- 
sumption of the prothesis of wd in xdevoc from eveog 
(p. 140), of or in ordvvé from ovvé, of xx in zrd@90g from 
0e@, orior (cp. Rhematikon p. 245). With Lobeck however 
even such attempts, whose questionableness he himself 


sometimes notices, are always united to such rich learning, — 


such fine philological discrimination, and such careful 
regard for tradition, that they still contribute much 
to the comprehension of the principles of Greek Ety- 
mology, and, even in cases where the results of the 
inquiry cannot be allowed, the process of their discovery 
—and this cannot be said of the processes of Lennep and 
Scheide — is itself exceedingly valuable from the material 
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upon which he works. The same however cannot be said 
of the many wild derivations that, especially since the 
time of Joh. Gottl. Schneider, after being added to and 
altered by Franz Passow*), meet us still in the majority 
of the Lexicons in use. The first Greek Lexicon based on 
a more correct insight into Etymology is Karl Schenkl’s 
Greek-German School-Dictionary (Wien 1859). 

More earnestly than any celebrated Philologist of the 
_ older school did Ludwig Déderlein enter into the study of 
*~ the Etymology of the classical languages. It is true that 
Etymology is for him too both in his Synonymen und 
Htymologien and especially in his Homerisches Glossariwm 
more a means than an end. (Yet he acquired from 


~ the diligent inquiry which was the continued employment 


of his long and laborious life a kind of theory which is 


in the main the only one that has been arrived at by re- 


cent philology without the help of the comparison of 
languages. And still there were probably few who agreed 
with the etymological principles of a man of so much 
merit in other respects. No one followed him in his as- 
sumption of “dichotomic” and “trichotomic” bases, or in 
his other elaborate and daring propositions, and it may 
be doubted if any of his numerous pupils could to-day 
with Déderlein (Lateinische Wortbildung p. 45) “think it 


allowable to ascribe to Latin to a certain extent the cha- — 


racter of a jargon”. Déderlein acknowledged as a prin- 
ciple the importance of the comparative science of language, 
and claimed to have distinguished formerly between ‘Wort- 
forschung’ (the study of words) and ‘Sprachenvergleichung’ 
(the comparison of languages) and afterwards between 
‘esoteric’ and ‘exoteric’ inquiry. But he continually over- 
leaped the bounds he himself had laid down and propounded 
the boldest theories on the subject of the early history of 
the life of all language which lies on the further side of 


*) One of Passow’s whims is the objection he has to considering 
old words as compounds, which Pott (E. F. I*, 158) has justly com- 
pated in reference to the word &vdeamos. 
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the single language, as also on that of the primary forms 
of words; and these theories were then regarded as sure 
ground in the treatment of special questions. I have at- 
tempted a more minute investigation of his etymological 
processes in the ‘Zeitschrift fiir die dsterrreich. Gymnasien’ 
1851, pp. 836—47. I acknowledged then in spite of fun- 


damental objections the extraordinary and at times most — 


felicitous sagacity and the subtle knowledge of language 
displayed by a man whom I too join in honouring, and I 
may express the same acknowledgement again here. For my 
present object however it will be enough to point out that 
the means used by Déderlein to bring forms of different 
sound together are often directly the opposite of those 
used by Lobeck and the Dutch Etymologists. While these 
latter talk of words growing up, expanding, and springing 
from the shortest possible stems, Déderlein is much in- 
clined to suppose older, fuller forms, or as he likes to 
call them ‘primary forms’ (sometimes ‘postulated forms’, 
Preface to his Glossary p. V). from which the words used 
in historical times have arisen by loss, elision, and wea- 
kening. We need only compare what Déderlein in his 
book on Latin word-formation has collected under the head 
“Ausbildung” (Expansion) pp. 112—119, with the com- 
plicated and far-reaching treatment of “Umbildung” (trans- 
formation) pp. 119—202. The fundamental principle of 
his whole procedure is again a purely subjective view of 
the earliest condition of language. While Lobeck and the 
Dutch school hold a verb like Avw to be absolutely pri- 
mitive, Doderlein has to consider it as already mutilated 
if he wishes to hold fast by the principle (Homer. Gloss. 
I, Preface p. VII) that “in the primary form of a word 
consonant and vowel always alternate”. Lobeck regards 
Greek neuters like wévog, &yog as original so far as to 
treat them as the earliest derivatives from the verbs; while 
with Déderlein all such forms are abbreviations of what 
he calls trichotomic primary forms (Glossary p. 7 note) — 
e.g. weévog from weverdy (p. 91), &yog from ayerdr (p. 277). 
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It is plain that in this case no decision is possible in the 
absence of an external ruling principle; without one each 
fresh Etymologist will hold that form to be the primitive 
one which corresponds best to his views of the oldest con- 
dition of language. And ought there still to be any one 
who believes it possible to construct that condition a priori, 
as men used once to construct the state from the meeting 
together of primitive men, and the feelings awakened by 
one in the breast of another? The oldest language (it may be 
said) must have been simple like the life of the men who 
spoke it. The opposite of this can be maintained just as 
~ well: the organs of men in those early days were stronger, 
their senses quicker, and so they could make use of forms 
that were fuller and more difficult to pronounce than were 
possible to the generations of their descendants whom ci- 
vilization rendered effeminate. In this case the path of Hy- 
pothesis is not the one that will bring us to our goal. 


3. 


It was the comparative study of languages that first 
gave Etymology a surer hold. But before we pass to the ser- 
vices it has rendered us we must make grateful mention 
of the man who, before the discovery of the new resources, 
without doubt contributed most to the elucidation of 
Greek Etymology. Philipp Buttmann had the true spirit 
of a judicious, penetrating etymologer in a degree which 
makes us most deeply regret that he made no use of the 
rich treasures discovered while he was still alive by Grimm 
and Bopp. He would have been exactly the man to make 
them the means of diffusing really fresh light. Buttmann 
‘is distinguished from the men who were upon the same 
footing as himself especially in two ways. He has sense 
and feeling for the growth of language, and takes the 
‘trouble to understand it from a study of its own pheno- 


‘mena, instead of forcing it into traditional or invented 


Currrus, Etymology. 2 
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schemes. Hence he often makes very correct use of the 
dialects; which Lobeck almost entirely excludes from his 
inquiry, and selects with happy tact the oldest forms, 
which he knows better than any of his predecessors how 
to analyse. So far then Buttmann is already a forerunner 
of the historical study of language. In general he, more 
than other philologists before and after him, regards 
language as a force or product of nature. Lobeck shows 


most to advantage when he is arranging with a nice ac- — 


curacy a large stock of words of varying authority and 
from different mints, drawing attention to the complexion 
and force of a particular class, and undertaking from that 
point of view to remove absurdities and correct mistakes. 
Still he always treats language from the standpoint of a 
critic and an interpreter, and consequently the most recent 
has for him the same charm as the earliest. Hence Lobeck 
must have before his mind the men who made and 
used the words. Involuntarily he represents to himself a 
nominum immpositor, that he may test his art with the eri- 
tic’s probe. With Buttmann it is quite different. He is 
attracted by the earliest stages, and so above all by the 
language of Homer, with regard to which we cannot yet 
speak of a conscious shaping of the language or of its 
so-called development by civilization. With consummate 
acuteness, and a method which is a pattern of clearness, and 
which constantly charms us by its freshness, he can explain 
the meaning of many half-understood Homeric words. So 
well aware is he of the difficulty of Etymology proper, 
that he makes it a principle to seek the explanation of 
hard words invariably from their use, before resort- 
ing to their supposed derivation. No philologist of his 
age so clearly perceived the dangers of grammatical tra- 
dition, or furthered in so many ways the treatment of 
Greek as a continuous natural growth. Doubtless he has 
entangled himself in many errors in his work. In the 
explanations in his Lexilogus he attaches like Déderlein far 
too little value to the traditions of the Alexandrine eram- 
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marians, for whom the Kénigsberg school have made us 
feel greater respect; it is true that this respect degenerates 
sometimes t0 an excessive reverence for and too servile 
imitation of the old ways. Although in referring words 
to their stems, and ascertaining their relation to each 
other, Buttmann tries to arrive at fixed laws of sound, still 
he goes astray in the endeavour like any dilettanté when 
he admits by preference particular transitions — such e. g. 
as the interchange of the hard mutes and aspirates —, 
in the derivation of éx#v from é@ privativum and yatveo 
maintamed in Lexil. 1 12 and too often repeated, and when 


as 


he in general falsely represents the older language as in- 


distinct in its sounds, rough (“rauhgriechisch” Lexil. I 121 
note), and only gradually acquiring a settled character 
(Lexil. IT 241 note). There is still evident here the effect 
of the preposterous hypothesis mentioned on page 12. But 
Buttmann completely loses his way when he, as he fre- 
quently does, brings forward German words by way of 
comparison. In so doing he has given an impulse to many 
etymological futilities, smce Germans naturally took a spe- 
cial delight in making use of their dear mother-tongue to 
explain Greek in all possible cases, with no knowledge of 
Gothic and Old-High-German, and with no regard to the 
laws of the shifting of sounds*). This was the penalty 
Buttmann paid for having as late as 1825 — six years 
after the first, three after the second edition of Grimm’s 
Grammar, nine years after Bopp’s “ Conjugationssystem” — 
learnt nothing from these works that introduced a new 
epoch in the science. It was it is true no easy thing for 


*) Buttmann arrived, independently as it appears, at the suppo- 
sition that the German h corresponded to the Greek x (Lexil. I 35 
note 2), though all the same he compares the German ‘Hort’ with 
Zowa (I 112 note). It is true the same idea had dawned on Morhof 
in his “Unterricht von der teutschen Sprache und Poésie” Kiel 1682, 
in which at page 58 cornu is justly compared with horn, and xogdvo 

with the Low-German hart. But what a difference between such 
casual observations and the logical adherence to a law of language! 
9 * 
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a man advanced in years, and of established critical re- 
putation, who had struck his roots into a different soil, to 
adopt completely these new points of view, and who is 
there that can reproach Buttmann with this neglect, when 
year by year in our own time works are still appearing 
by men for whom Bopp and Grimm have written in vain? 
We will rather gratefully acknowledge Buttmann’s services; 
and we can always find in his treatment of Greek words, 
more especially as regards distinctions of meaning, a pat- 
tern for ourselves. Particularly for the investigation of 
Homeric words we shall even now do well to apply to 
Buttmann where occasion offers, to find in his lucid and 
sterling demonstrations a multitude of noteworthy points 
of view. In general younger scholars, furnished with the 
richer resources of Comparative Philology, will have con- 
tinually much to learn from the older school on which 
they too often look down with an unwarrantable contempt. 
For Etymology as for everything else the exact knowledge 
of particulars is far more important than many imagine 
in their hasty theorizings. 


4, 


That Greek along with Latin is a link in the chain 
that stretches from India to the West of Europe was 
proved more than fifty years ago by Franz Bopp, not by 
any attempt at a comprehensive explanation of words 
but by the analysis of the structure of language, and 
its grammatical forms. This way was without any 
doubt the right one. For the grammatical forms present, 
as every one now knows, far less difficulty in analysis than 


the comed and stamped words, and the similarity of in- 


flexion especially in the verbs, is so striking that convic- 
tion was most readily obtained on this side. Bopp con- 
sequently occupied himself only occasionally with our pre- 
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sent subject — that of the explanation of words — espe- 
cially in the Comparative Grammar (2nd ed. 1857—1861, 
drd ed. 1868—72), and in the work in which we find 
his views collected in their shortest form — the Glossa- 
rium Sanscritum (Kd. tertia Berol. 1867, 4°). The real com- 
parative Etymologist is rather Aug. Friedr. Pott, whose 
Ktymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen (Lemgo 1833 and 1836, 
second and rewritten edition 1859, 1861, 1867 ff.) con- 
tain the richest treasure in striking comparisons and in- 
genious and always instructive generalizations, the result 
of a knowledge of language that would astound the reader 
of the book, if the author had not shown by his later 
works, comprehending the languages of all parts of the 
globe, that he feels cramped in a region that is limited to 
merely a portion of Asia and Europe. It was perhaps not 
favourable to the spread of the new science that before 
Bopp had yet finished his systematic, and soundly demon- 
strated exposition of the structure of language, an in- 
vestigator of the vaulting, often grotesque and paradoxical 
style that Pott is so fond of, brought his troops into the 
field. The proud contempt with which Greek and Latin 
scholars’ for a long time used to treat the new method, 
to make up for it later by a feeble recognition, which 
meanwhile did not prevent them from habitually banishing 
the Indianists, the Sanscritists, the Comparative 
Philologists to the Ganges and the Brahmans or even 
further, as unworthy of classical soil, will always remain 


‘an unpleasant feature in the history of the new science. 


Carl Ottfried Miiller was the first scholar of mark in these 
circles to recognize openly the great importance of the 
comparative method. But it certainly cannot be denied 
that the form of the earlier works of comparative philo- 
logists, especially those concerned with etymology, made 
it very difficult to form a judgment about the new doc- 


-trines without protracted study, for which at that time 


there were far fewer opportunitics than now, and that the 
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multitude of extremely bold and im some cases decidedly 
false generalizations, that went hand in hand with the 
surest results, could not fail to frighten many away. Never- 
theless we must gratefully acknowledge that by far the 
larger part of what has been done in this line towards 
the ‘elucidation of Greek words we owe to Pott, whose 
sagacity allowed hardly anything to escape it that could 
be arrived at by the means in his power, and who has 
kept clear withal of many mistakes into which some of 
his fellow scholars fell. After the appearance of this im- 
portant work, Greek was made the centre of a new and 
comprehensive revision of the Indo-germanic vocabulary in 
Benfey’s Griechisches Wurzellexikon (Berlin 1839 and 
1842). That in my opinion the method followed in this 
book is a false one, and that the whole attempt in so ex- 
tended a form was premature, I have already said on for- 
mer occasions. We shall immediately consider more clo- 
sely a few of the most essential mistakes, and many others 
will have to be noticed later in individual instances. Not- 
withstanding, by his ingenuity and his power of combina- 
tion the author has been of frequent service to Greek Ety- 
mology. Leo Meyer, Benfey’s pupil, who shares many of 
his teacher's objectionable views, has in smaller essays, 
and especially in his Vergleichende Grammatik des 
Griechischen und Lateinischen (1861, 1863) brought 


forward many etymological conclusions, summarily for the 


most part and without any proof. A direct contrast to these 
are Hugo Weber's etymologische Untersuchungen 
(1861), which enter most carefully into the peculiarities 
of a number of Greek stems. A rich mine of etymologies 
and interesting though at the same time often over bold 
deductions is to be found in Pictet’s suggestive work Les 
Origines Indo-Europeennes ow les Aryas primitifs (Paris 1859, 
1863), which, following in the track of A. Kuhn, attempts 
on a comprehensive scale to deduce from the language the 


oldest civilization of the Indo-germanic race. F. C. August - 


Fick attempts in his Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
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Indo-germanischen Sprache (Gott. 187072) to. de= 


duce the vocabulary of the original Indo-germaniec language 
and of the succeeding stages of the language in its histo- 
rical development. [See also Fick’s Die ehemalige 
Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas (Gott. 
1873).] While I am obliged to differ from him on 
many points I am indebted to his acuteness for many 
suggestions. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete des Deutschen, 
Griechischen und Lateinischen, of which twenty yo- 
lumes have now appeared, contains a number of discussions 
most valuable for our present purpose. To Benfey’s Orient 
und Occident, also, and to the Zeitschrift ftir V6l- 
kerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft edited by 
Steinthal and Lazarus frequent reference will be made. 
The quotations in this work will serve as grateful acknow- 
ledgement that Jacob.Grimm in his deutsche Gramma- 
_ tik, as in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, and 
in his Woérterbuch has contributed much to the expla- 
nation of Greek words as well, that Corssen’s important 
work Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung der la- 
teinischen Sprache (2nd edition 1868, 1870) has been of 
no mean service to me, and that Miklosich and Schleicher 
by their special study of the Slavo-Lithuanian family of 
languages have explained many phenomena in Greek. It 
hardly need be mentioned too, how extremely important for 
the task to which I have addressed myself are the sterling 
works of H. L. Ahrens on the Greek dialects that followed 
on Giese’s suggestive book tiber den folischen Dia- 
lekt. 

We have seen above that many questions that are 
inseparable from every etymological enquiry are not to be 
answered by any process of abstract speculation, calcula- 
tion, or conjecture. The relation of the languages was found 
to furnish in many cases the decisive authority, so that many 
‘of these questions were settled at a glance. The case in 
fact resembles that of textwal criticism. Passages on which 
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the labour of conjecture has been spent in vain, right 


themselves often of.their own accord as soon as a newly-. 


discovered manuscript of older date gives us other readings. 
The new discovery sets for the first time in the true light 
the relative value of the critical appliances hitherto known, 
and textual criticism is based firmly on a Stemma Codicum 
in which all the M. ss. are grouped in families. The seve- 
ral languages of the Indo-germanic stock are like so many 
copies of the lost original M.s. Not one presents us with 
a faithful copy of the original text, but taken collectively 
they are important to us as old witnesses of a state of 
the language, not directly cognizable by us, which in many 
instances at all events approaches nearly to the original. 
Each copy has its peculiar, regularly recurring blunders, 


but they mutually correct each other; we can also arrange | 


them according to their importance, and for several we 
can discover a secondary source common to certaim only 
of the number. If we denote the state of the language 
before the separation of the Indo-germanic tongues by <A, 
Greek (C) and Latin (D) are not to be derived directly 
from it, but both are to be referred to a lost apograph 
B, the Greco-Italian*), which itself was directly derived 


*) In spite of various objections raised against it I hold to the 
supposition of a near relationship between Greek and Jatin. This 
assumption has lately found in Férstemann (Zeitschr. XVII 354) a 
doubtful advocate and in Sonne (Zur ethnolog. Stellung der Grie- 
chen, Wismar 1869) an opponent. . Granted that the position of 
the Keltic languages is still undecided, I have become growingly 
convinced by continued inquiry that all the European languages of 
our stock are more nearly related to each other than any of them 
to an Asiatic one, and that the two best-known tongues of Southern 
Kurope again are more like each other, especially in structure, than 
either of them is to any northern language. I refer inter alia 
to my essays in vols. 8 and 9 of the Zeitschr., to my paper read 
before the Hamburg meeting of classical scholars (1855), and to Fick’s 
instructive collections (Wérterb. pp. 419—504 and pp. 333 — 418). 
Johannes Schmidt too (Zur Geschichte des indo-germanischen 
Vocalismus I p. 31) holds the same theory. — On the subject of 
the relation of Greek to Latin Corssen (II1 46 note) expresses views 
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from A. In like manner there exists an affinity between 22 
Sanskrit, which stands first among all copies of A for 
_ legibility and accuracy, and Persian, and again between 
the readings of the Germanic languages on the one hand 
and those of the Slavo-Lithuanian on the other (Schleicher, 
Kieler Monatsschrift 1853, p. 786 f.). To wish to confine 
inquiry on etymological subjects to a single language is 
just as much a mistake as it would be to emend Plautus and _ 
neglect the Ambrosianus and the vetus codex, or to emend 
Sophocles without the help of the Laurentianus A — as ab- 
surd as the old-fashioned practice of hammering at received 
_ texts, a practice which however has gradually fallen into such 
ill repute that no one ventures on it any longer. It is true 
that all the evidence we have of the state of the Indo- 
germanic language before its division is not completely 
- legible; the tradition too as a whole has some not incon- 
siderable gaps, witness is wanting now from this language, 
now from that, and itis but seldom that the whole list can 
be appealed to on any particular question. But if on this ac- 
count we are systematically to negiect these witnesses we 
shall be as wise as if we were to consider no manuscript but 
the one that happens to be in our hands, because the others 
have lacunae. Hence the oft-repeated rule, “see your way 
clearly in each language separately before you try to learn 
from the languages related to it”, is quite untenable. The 
languages before the separation need not have been, as 
some still suppose, rough, restricted to a few meagre roots, 
and immature, but were probably as perfect and complete 
as their structure allowed. The Indo-germanic language 
was not vague in its sounds, but firmly stamped with de- 
finite clearly-recognizable forms. The task of the student 
of language is not that of showing how a chaos, a ‘pri- 
meval mud’ has gradually taken shape; it rather is like 
that of the historian of art who traces the life-like figures 


precisely similar to my own. [Cp. also Peile’s Introduction to Gk. 
~ and Lat. Etymology pp. 24—27.] 
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of the art’s prime from the rigid but clear-cut types of — 


an earlier stage in which the art’s foundations were laid. 
But a return to that earlier stage is indispensable. The 
Greeks did not make their language themselves; they had 
a rich inheritance, and they marvellously transfigured it. 
So any one who wishes to penetrate at all to the origin of 
words must inquire throughout whether the related languages 


do not cast a peculiar light on the phenomena of the single — 


language, and then only is he entitled to restrict himself 
to the single language, when he has sought m vain in 
the others. 

The older school of Etymology alternated between 
two views: one was that the forms met with in Greek 
had grown out of simpler and shorter ones; the other that 


by the reverse of this process they had shrunk from older, 


longer, and fuller forms by considerable abbreviations. The 
comparative method declares entirely for the second of these 
views. On finding, for instance, in Sanskrit the rost vas, 
in Latin ves (ves-ti-s), in Gothic vas (ga-vas-jan) with the 
meaning of “to clothe”, all doubt vanishes as to whethef 
the above-mentioned forms can have been amplifications 
of the Greek é in &v-vv-w, or whether the reverse is the 
case; whether we are, in accordance with a view that 
is not yet completely exploded, to consider the F at the 
beginning of the Greek word as a parasitic modification 
of the initial letter, — as if a F could appear at pleasure — 
or rather as the remnant of the original form of the word. 
Vas is the oldest form, to which we here have three-fold 
testimony, a form historically handed down to us, from 
which critical principles imperatively bid us start. On the 
contrary when we find in Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, Lithua- 
nian, and Slavonic the root 7 meaning go, and meet it 
again in the Greek éf-ue, ¢-wev, we shall not allow our- 
selves to suppose with Lobeck, that this root has received 
in got-to-g an unaccountable labial initial, but rather 
shall be obliged to assign the latter word to another root. 
It is quite true that the comparative philologist arrives 
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as he penetrates further, at a period in which the roots of 

language experience special accretions. We shall have oc- 
 easion later on to notice more closely how a number of 
roots are expanded by the addition of final consonants. 
But if we leave out of consideration this process, in which 
we recognize the oldest method of word-formation, and 
_ those chance modifications arising from the capricious in- 
troduction of subsidiary or kindred sounds, words grow 
_ only by the amalgamation of the substance of the language 
with the formative elements, i. e. by inflexion and forma- 
tion, and by means of the easily cognizable phenomena 
allied to these. But every change of sound belonging to 
any other period is based on the fundamental principle 

- of the history of language, that which Bopp calls the degene- 
ration [Entartung], but which we prefer to call the 
weathering away [Verwitterung], of sounds, although 
‘by no means this implies a decay of the language itself. 
In thus assigning to all change of root sounds a single 

_ definite direction by means of the comparison of languages, 
we have already done inestimable service to the etymo- 
logy of each single member of this circle. The older school 
of Etymology arrived it is true (to take one instance) at 
the conjecture that the Greek spiritus asper corresponded 
to the Latin initial s; but which of the two sounds was 
the older, whether the preference was to be given to the 
Greek uc or to the Latin sémi, they either did not ask 
at all, or answered the question in different ways, but 
most frequently with the favourite theory, hatched out of 
nothing at all, of the “condensation of the aspirates”. 
Comparative Etymology establishes from a majority of 
languages the priority of the s, and in accordance with 
the fundamental tendency of all change of sound, the more 
~ recent origin of the spiritus asper. The same thing has 
occurred in other analogous cases. In the place of the 
vague formula “a and } interchange” appeared almost 
“universally the definite one “a becomes b”. Not less de- 
cisive were the results in the case of the analysis of forms. 
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Apart from the newly acquired insight into the essential 
structure of languages, which does not fall within the pro- 
vince of Etymology as here understood, the just distine- 
tion between stem and termination could not fail to be of 


the greatest importance for the study of words. Even ~ 


Déderlein treated the nominative of the noun and the pre- 
sent indicative of the verb as the form from which to 


start, and Lobeck is not saved by any principle from this ~ 


error. As soon as we start with the correct theory as to 
the stem we obtain a completely different pot of view, 
and consequently to a great degree different results. A 


- third characteristic of the etymological method is the col- 


25 


lection of closely related words into the same class. Here 


too, as was natural, much that was new presented itself. q 


The mass of forms and words in different languages 
that were at once seen to correspond immediately 
was exceedingly large, and there was thus furnished a 
considerable family of words for the etymology of the 
single languages to work upon. But those who were in- 
clined already to regard the real work as done, were sure 
to err greatly in spite of all the progress that had been 
made. Etymology is no more exhausted with the estab- 
lishment of the affinities and principles of a language ac- 
companied by a respectable index of the words common 
to several languages, than is the criticism of a text, with 
the arrangement of the manuscripts in families, and a se- 
ries of striking emendations drawn from the manuscripts 
hitherto but little used. That is only the foundation. 
When this is laid the more difficult and delicate work 
begins. Not all changes of sound are so evident as those 
first perceived; the rich and intricate web of language shows 


us much which is strange, and which only dawns gradually on 


an eye made keen by practice. By the process of weather- 
ing away forms originally quite different can become nearly 
and even identically the same, so that doubt may arise 
as to the root to which a given form belongs. The Greek 
spiritus asper, for example, has arisen sometimes from an 
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original s, sometimes from an original j, in certain cases 
even from the spiritus lenis: from s in the article 6 — 
Skt. sa, from j in the relative pronoun $-¢ = Skt. ja-s, 
' from the spiritus lenis in taxo-¢ = Skt. acva-s, Lat. equo-s, 
(primitive form ak-va-s). Doubts may here arise which 
Im many cases can only be solved by careful investigation 
_ of particulars, and especially by a nice appreciation of the 
meaning. The cases in which we have thus to decide be- 
_ tween different possibilities are very numerous. The limits 
‘too within which the laws and tendencies of sounds hold 
good have been but gradually perceived. Hot-headed eager- 
ness has frequently been sobered down, and the separate 
life of the several languages that was developed on the 
~ basis of a common inheritance and a similar plan has 
again made its true importance felt*). That in this line 
there is still an immense amount to be done will be seen 
_at once by all who are occupied in investigating the par- 
ticulars of the subject. There remain the further and to 
a certain extent far more difficult questions as to the de- 
velopement of meaning, to which we shall return at the 
end of these introductory considerations. Previous con- 
tributions to the science of language need to be subjected 
_to sound criticism, both as to method and as to separate 
assertions, and not least in the region of Greek Etymology. 
To contribute to this end is the principal purpose of this 
work, and therefore it will be well in the next place to 
examine certain fundamental questions of far-reaching im- 
portance. We shall in the course of this inquiry be obliged 
it is true constantly to express negative views, but oc- 
 casions will naturally offer themselves at the same time 
of arriving at positive principles as to the course to be 
observed in this work. 


*) See my essay Die vergleichende Sprachforschung in 
ihrer neuesten Gestalt in the Monatsschrift fir Wissensch. und 
Litteratur, Jan. 1853, and my inaugural address Philologie und 
Sprachwisse nschaft (1862). 
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In the first place it cannot be doubted that, in the 
first rejoicings over the magnificent discovery of Sanskrit, 


the’ value of this language for the Etymologist was for a — 


time overrated, and that it acquired an excessive impor- 


tance in comparison with the other families of languages ~ 
of the same stock. No competent scholar, it is true, ever — 
maintained that Sanskrit was the mother of the other 
languages, and it was only ignorance which could imagine ~ 


that the comparative study of language aimed at regarding 


Latin and Greek words as ‘foreign’ interlopers. But seeing 


that the first students of this method all started with 


Sanskrit, and felt most at home in that language, it was 


natural that they should ask in the first place what were 


the equivalents of Sanskrit roots and words in the other + 
languages, and that while doing this they should too ex- t 
clusively regard the Sanskrit system of sounds and forms — 
as their data. Owing to the transparency of its construc- ~ 
tion, the nicety of its laws and its great antiquity in many 
respects and especially that of its vowel-system, Sanskrit — 


was more adapted than any other language to open men’s 
eyes to the nature of the connection of all the sister- 


languages. The exuberance of the old Indian literature, — 


the antiquity of its most revered monument the Rigveda, 


the perfection of its alphabet, the remarkable acuteness 


and diligence of its native grammarians, who have pre- 
pared the most valuable assistance for the study of Ety- 


mology, if only by their discovery of the conception of 


roots and their careful index of roots, all these are claims 


on the part of Sanskrit, which only within the last half-— 
century has become the field of such fresh and important 


investigations, to retain permanently the prominent position 
of importance for the study of the whole Indo-germanie 
stock of languages. But this is no reason why we should 
not recognize even in Sanskrit peculiar weaknesses and 
corruptions, the perception of which alone will help us 
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to the correct use of this speech in the science of language. 
Even the sounds of Sanskrit must not directly be taken 
as the starting point for comparison. Two classes of con- 
sonants, the linguals and the palatals, as is now univer- 
sally admitted, arose after the separation of the languages. 
The recognition of this fact was arrived at only gradually, 
and examples of the misuse of the palatals occur even in 
the latest writings on the subject. Of the real character 
of the palatal sounds the essay of Rud. von Raumer on 


_ Aspiration und Lautverschiebung, now reprinted in 


his Gesammelte sprachwissenschaftliche Schriften 
(1863) gave for the first time a complete account. It is 
there clearly pointed out that # and g are nothing but 
the gutturals k and g affected by j sounded after them, 
(p. 835) a view further developed and established by Schlei- 
cher ‘Zur vergleichenden Sprachengeschichte, p. 138. 
Pott found m the ‘Protean’ form of several words and 
roots that occur in Sanskrit with palatal consonants a 
reason for ascribing to these sounds a great antiquity. 
Answering to the Skt. Katvdéras is found the Greek réocages, 
Dor. xérogeg, Lat. quattwor, Goth. fidvér, Church-Slavonie 
cetyrye. As long as the customary pronunciation of f in 
Sanskrit words as tsch was held to be the origmal one, 
it certainly appeared probable that this tsch was preserved 
in Slavonic as well as in Sanskrit, that mm Jonic Greek it 
left behind it one of its components ¢, while elsewhere it 
appeared as a guttural or a labial. But we had no need 
to go farther than the Lithuanian ketwri to have a doubt 
raised as to this view. Here the pure k appears, and see- 


ing that beyond doubt Lithuanian is a near relative of 
Slavonic, the Lith. kefwi proves that before the separation 


of the Lithuanian from the Slavonic, and consequently long 
after the first appearrence of the general separation of the 
languages the double sound tsch did not exist and that in 
consequence the coincidence of the Slavonic with the pro- 
nunciation now in vogue in Sanskrit is pure accident. For 


the assumption of a possible retrograde change of & into 
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k would fly in the face of all the latest results of phonetic . 


inquiry, by which it has been established as clearly as 
possible that a sound once affected by j may possibly 
undergo a series of further changes, but can no more re- 
turn to what it was at first than the river can return 


to its source. Besides this old explanation of the “Protean — 


form” loses all probability from the fact that in accordance 


ee ee ee ee 


with the now ascertained pronunciation of the Palatals we — 


find in them no trace of a ¢— much less then of a p — 
and that even such k’s and g’s as do not appear in Sanskrit 
as K and g, reappear in the related languages in the form 
of k, qu, t and wz, e. g. Skt. ki-m = Gr. ti, Osc. pr-d, 
Lat. qui-d; Skt. jakrt = Gr. nxag, Lat. jecur. Hence, Bopp 
too, who was before of a different opinion, pronounces in 


the second edition of his Comparative Grammar § 14 for. 


the view that the said sounds in Sanskrit arose originally ~ ; 


from the gutturals*). 

This relation is not so clearly recognized in the case 
of the palatal sibilant denoted by the sign ¢ as in that 
of the palatal fenwis and media. The most thorough and sound 
treatment of the pronunciation and origin of this ¢ is to 
be found in Kuhn’s paper in Hoefer’s ‘Zeitschrift ftir 
die Wissenschaft der Sprache’. As regards its origin 


it is certain that. ¢ has almost universally arisen from an 


older k, and for this very reason corresponds to a & or a 
sound which the laws of the several languages lead us to 
expect in its place. The pronunciation of the sound ecan- 
not be decided so easily. Kuhn inclines to that of the 
German ch in mich, and Schleicher (Compendium® p. 17) 
agrees with him. Ebel on the contrary (Zeitschr. XII, 


menue’ 


276) and Max Miller (Lectures IH, .132) hold ¢ to be a 


true sibilant, which the former identifies with the Polish — 
8. See Ascoli, Fonologia comparata p. 204. However this — 


may be it is quite certain that the Indic ¢ where it cor- 


*) We shall come back on p..415 ff. to several questions that 
are allied to this one. 
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responds to a & has arisen from the latter by a weakening 


of the sound, and that there is no possibility that the 
opposite process has occurred — that the k& has arisen 
from the ¢. It is not of course to be denied that cor- 


responding to the Sanskrit ¢ there sometimes appears in 


the related languages — by no means in Greek alone — 
the dental sibilant, and in Greek its usual representative 


before a vowel at the beginning of a word, the spiritus 


asper; e. g. in ¢akrt (stercus), Gk. cxat, Nom. oxwg from 
the primitive form skart (No. 110); ¢vagura-s (socer) = 
éxveo-s. for oFexved-s, Lat. socer for svecer (No. 20). In 
such cases also however we must without doubt charge 
the Sanskrit and not the Greek or the other related 
languages with the corruption of the sound, and this cor- 
ruption surprises us the less because this very letter s in 
Sanskrit is in other cases also corrupted in various ways, 
since it regularly changes after other sounds than that of 
a or @ to sh, and at the end of a word under certain con- 
ditions into the aspirate h called visarga; while in the middle 
of a word it more often becomes r. In Zend the same 
shifting of the s to the palatal sibilant takes place to a 


‘much greater extent. The letter ¢ therefore has a double 


value for the comparative philologist — either that of a 
k — as is much more frequently the case — or, im far 
fewer instances, that of an s. This is now essentially the 
view of Bopp as well, according to his treatment of the 
subject in § 21a of fe Comparative Grammar (2nd edit.). 
It is remarkable that in some later works — e. g. in 
Pictet’s book, these two kinds of ¢ are again confounded”). 

The Sanskrit laws of sound have been treated to a 

*) Strange to say this important fact has had fresh doubt thrown 
lately upon it by Pott (W. I 496 and III ad imit.). He admits that 
“Greek, Latin, Keltic and Germanic are alike in representing the ¢ 
of Sanskrit words by gutturals (k, c, qu — h, g)”, but because the 


rule does not hold in the Zend, which is the language most nearly 
related to Sanskrit, “nor among the Slavonic languages (including 


‘Lith., Lett., and Pruss.)” seeing that in all these languages ¢ is as 


a Fale Roy reetited by sibilants, and because in Sanskrit itself / and 
Curtius, Etymology. 3 
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still greater extent as the starting-point for comparison 
by Benfey. For example there is found in Sanskrit a 


¢ are separate sounds, he holds that the fact can by. no means be 
regarded as proved. But firstly Zend, which certainly remained longer 
united to the Sanskrit than these two did to the remaining lang- 
uages, can prove nothing as to the state of things before the sepa- 
ration. In the second place Pott is obliged even in the case of the 
Slavo-Lettish languages, to admit considerable exceptions, whose 
importance is by no means lessened by the fact that he finds each 
single exception an astonishing one. Side by side with the Sanskrit 
acmd stands the Lith. akmu, Ch.-Sl. kameni (No, 3), with the Skt. 
gvacura-s the Ch.-Sl. svekré, Lit. szészwra-s (No. 20), with the Skt. 
ci the Lit. pa-kidj-w-s, Ch.-Sl. po-koi (No. 45), with the Skt. ¢gru 
the Lit. klaws-ai (No. 62), with the Skt. pigwna-s the Lit. pikta)-s 
(No. 100), and, conversely, with the Skt. Ard, the Lit. szirdi-s, Ch.-SI. 
srudice (No. 39). Thirdly the Slavo-Lettish sibilants when they cor- 
respond to the Indic ¢ are by no means identical with it. The idea 
too, that this similarity establishes a more close connection between 
these families, has been long since thoroughly refuted by Schleicher. 
It remains therefore to choose between two views: either the Sauskrit- 
Eranian, and Slavo-Lettish sibilant is to be considered the older 
sound, and the k, which the remaining languages exhibit, the younger, 
an assumption that from its extreme doubtfulness on physiological 
grounds will find but few supporters, and which is moreover opposed 


by the above-mentioned exceptions; or reversely k is the primitive 


sound which was weakened independently at different times and places 
into various sibilants. In that case the coincidence of the Lith. 
deszimtis with the Skt. dagan as accidental as that of the Umbr. 
degen (No. 12) with these words, or say that of the Goth. hairt-06 
(No. 39) with the Skt. hrd. All competent scholars except Pott 
have now, I think, decided for this view, and the historical conside- 
ration of the life of language points clearly in the same direction. 
Joh. Schmidt, Beitr. V 467, actually proves for one stem, that s 
on distinctly Slavonic ground took the place of the older k: sloniti 
with the older form kloniti (inclinare). — The most careful treatment 
that the relation of ¢ to & in Sanskrit itself and of the representatives 
of both sounds in the allied languages, has received is that of Ascoli, 
Fonologia comparata p. 38 ff., 50 ff. He conjectures that as early as 
the Indo-Germanic period certain words had an added k, out of which 
other sounds could then arise more easily than out of the unmodified 
word, while on the other hand it was possible that the neighbouring 
sounds would disappear. [Cp. also Fick’s Die ehemalige Sprach- 
einheit der Indogermanen Europas pp. 1—138.] 
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whole series of stems ending in ksh which are usually re- 
garded as roots, — e. g. raksh ‘servare’, uksh ‘humectare’, 
vaksh ‘crescere’. Benfey himself acknowledges that these 
have arisen from shorter stems, or roots in the narrower 
sense of the word, by the addition of an s (Hallische Lit- 
teraturzeitung 1838 p. 316). Here and there in the re- 
lated languages the shorter as well as the longer form ap- 
pears, e. g. Gk. Gdez by the side of ddx (No. 7) Gk. ave 
by the side of the Lat. aug (No. 159). Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that the lengthened form existed 
side by side with the shorter one before the separation 
of the languages. Now it happens also in some cases 
that only the longer form has survived in Sanskrit, and 
only the shorter in Greek; e. g. by the side of the Skt. 
uksh ‘hamectare’ Gk. by in vy-ed-5 (No. 158), Skt. bhaksh 
‘comedere’ by the side of the Gk. pay in gaysiy (No. 408). 
In such cases Benfey (ut supra 317) is pleased to derive 
the simple Greek sound from the doubled Sanskrit one, 
while before him Pott surely got at the truth in assuming 
in such cases that the Greeks had kept the purer root- 
form, and that consequently the Indians had lost the 
shorter forms ug, bhag, although the latter root occurs 
with a somewhat different meaning in bhag (sortiri, obtinere). 
(See Pott, Berl. Jahrb. 1840 p. 651, and my book ‘Die 
Sprachvergleichung in ihrem Verhiltniss zur classischen 
Philologie’, 2nd. edit. p. 59 ff.) 

The Sanskrit % too cannot be reckoned an original 
sound: i — except where, as in several cases has certainly 
happened, a change of vocal-organ has taken place ( for 
dh) — points to an old gh, and this is the value it bears 
in Comparative Philology. When then in spite of this 
not only Benfey (I 35), but Pott and Bopp as well hold 
it allowable to compare Greek roots ending in vowels with 
Sanskrit ones ending in h, “because h can easily drop 
away”, we must object most decidedly. Before the sepa- 
ration of the languages, it was not h but gh that stood 


here, and even if we were to venture so far as to place 
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the Gk. d:-atv-w (Pott, I! p. 282, differently explamed W. 
III 863) by the side of the Skt. dih (oblinere), for the h 
in which (= gh) the Lat. pol-ling-o and the Lith. daa-y-ti 
(to dip in) give the regular representative, we should have 
to regard not h but x as dropped — a loss of which there 
are it is true some examples, but only in cases when a con- 
sonant follows. But we should be distinctly wrong if we were 
to follow Benfey (I 72) in assuming, from the Skt. ruh (grow) 
and ré-p-ajd-mi (cause to grow) a stem rdp, or even rap 
for the allied languages also. In so doing we should be 
pronouncing corruptions of sound peculiar to Sanskrit to 
be older than the separation of the languages. 
In-Sanskrit, by a weakening of sound peculiar to 
itself i may arise from d, and mediately from a. In Greek 
on the other hand the spheres of the vowels a and ¢ are 
so far apart that « is very seldgm connected with an older 
a and when it is, it is generally through the medium of an «. 


Consequently we must never expect to find an ¢ in Greek 


as the representative of a Sanskrit 7 that has arisen from 
an a — a mistake to which again Benfey is specially in- 
clined, e. g. when he finds traces of the Skt. éksh, an 
amplified form, peculiar to the Indic branch, of the root 
ak, (Gk. om), see, in the Greek foxw, éioxm (I 233), and 
even sees in the diminutive suffix -voxo (I 235) and in the 
verbal-ending -1.6x@ representatives of this same éksh which 
beyond all doubt did not exist at the time of the separa- 
ration of the languages. In opposition to such attempts 
— ventured on by Benfey again even in the seventh vo- 
lume of the Zeitschrift — we cannot be too strict in hold- 
ing fast by the rule that the Indo-germanic primitive form 


arrived at by proper combinations is to be placed at the : 


head of every comparison of words, and not the special 
form of a single language. 

This strict and logical method of employing Sanskrit 
in the comparison with the allied languages has been 
gradually gaining ground, and hag especially been pursued 
most rigorously by Schleicher in his Compendium der ver- 
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 gleichenden Grammatik (1861, 1862, 2nd edit. 1866, 


3rd. edit. 1871). From this more correct view Sanskrit ° 


itself too will gain something. Now that this language 
has for a long time served exclusively to throw hight on 
the others, the light begins to shine back from the other lang- 
uages upon Sanskrit. This is quite the normal course of 
the developement of science, which follows, as has rightly 
been said, not a straight line but a spiral one. The pre- 
posterous idea that Sanskrit must have preserved in every 


case alike the oldest form, would be almost more ruinous 


to the examination of words, even apart from phonetic laws, 
than for the analysis of forms. The forms in Sanskrit are 
marked decidedly and with great fulness; although we often 
miss in their application — so far at any rate as we 
can see as yet — the nicety which excites such admira- 
tion in Greek and Latim, their use is generally settled. 
_ But as to the meaning of a Sanskrit word and that of its 
various ramifications, it is often hard to arrive at certainty. 
* For the roots indeed, of which so many in former times 
used to parade themselves with the shadowy meanings ire, 
and splendere, better provision has been made since Wester- 
gaard’s excellent work Radices linguae Sanseritae (Bonn 1841). 
But if we turn to any noun in Bopp’s Glossary or in 
Wilson’s or Benfey’s Lexicon, we often meet with what is 
unsatisfactory. These books are only intended to satisfy 
the most immediate needs. In Wilson a dozen completely 
distinct meanings are often given for a single word, out 
of which it is impossible to form a general idea. And the 
excellent dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth (St. Petersburg 
1855 ff.) is unfortunately not nearly completed. The oldest 
monuments of the language too, the Vedas, in spite of 
the zeal and critical acumen which such men as Aufrecht, 
Benfey, Kuhn, Max Miiller, Roth, Albrecht Weber and 
others have bestowed on their study, present on this very 
= point great difficulties and many riddles yet unsolved. For 
this reason Sanskrit must, I believe, always remain less 
satisfactorily understood than many of its sister-languages 
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with regard to meanings, their developement and ramifica- 
tion. It is especially in this direction that the importance 
of living languages must not be underrated. Whenever 
we have shown the identity of a German, Slavonic, or — 
Lithuanian word with a Greek one, the living use of the 
word at the present time, which im this case can be as- 
certained with much greater ease, is of more service im 
arriving at the primitive meaning than the use of the 
corresponding Sanskrit word or even of a Sanskrit root, 3 
of the application of which we often find but an indefinite ‘ 
ambiguous account, and that too often most imperfectly ‘ 
given in indifferent Latin. Hence I cannot accept the rule . 

t 


given by Pictet (Origines I 23) ‘partir towours dw mot 

sanscrit s'il existe’. Pott has rightly paid more attention 

to the Occidental languages, and Benfey has done the same 

in the second part of his Wurzellexicon to a greater 

extent than in the first. Thanks to Miklosich and Schlei- i 

cher we are now enabled to make more_use of Slavonic 

and Lithuanian, whose wealth and natural prolificness promise 

us a plentiful harvest, while our own Teutonic languages have 

been already laid open before us by Jacob Grimm in such 

a way as specially to favour etymological research. | 
; 
; 
: 
. 
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But im another respect also Sanskrit has been made 
the standard for other languages in a manner which is 
not justifiable. The truth, confessedly fundamental, that 
Sanskrit is only to be regarded as a sister-language, with 
especially distinct family features, has often been over- 
looked in practice. It may be regarded as established that 
neither Sanskrit, nor even the Indo-Germanic primitive 
language, which we can only discover by combinations, 
stands to the individual languages of our stock in a rela- 
tion similar to that which Latin holds -to the Romance 
languages. The latter are related to the mother-tongue 
in such a manner that between the time in which Latin 
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was a living language, and the developement of the daugh- 
ter-tongues there was a loss of the sense of the nature 
of language through which the structure of language — 
because of the interruption in the national tradition — 
suffered not a little, and its form received important alter- 
ations. Even the relation which sounds in the daughter- 
languages bear to those in Latin betray an important di- 
minution of the instinctive correctness of articulation. We 
have only to remember the numerous instances of weaken- 
ing: e. g. of ¢ to g (Ital. lwogo = locum), of t to d (Ital. 
padre = patrem), of p to b (Fr. abeille = apicula): and 
the frequent rejection of consonants (Fr. pére, lew). No- 
body would venture to deny that Fr. ow originated in 
audire, but who would venture on this analogy to assume 
a similar mutilation for the Gr. diw, whereby it might 
be brought into connection with audio? Indeed by this 
very phonetic process the inflexions of Latin have for the 
greater part disappeared, and in compensation for the case- 
endings &c. of whose use the language has thus been de- 
prived, new expedients have been introduced. Prepositions, 
robbed of their full original sound, and with weakened 
meaning, are compounded with each other (Fr. avant = ab 
ante, devant = de ab ante) and with pronominal forms 
(It. del = de illo). Thus the most various disfigurations arise. 
Frequently one word is formed of two, three or even 
more words welded together; very often a virtue has to 
be made of necessity, and in too many cases we notice 
in words how they fashioned themselves out of the ruims 
_of the older languages, in the first instance rather as con- 
ventional aids, until the new germs developed, and by de- 
grees idioms appeared, which in their way are again de- 
serving of admiration. That It. medessimo arose from -met 
ipsissimus, Fr. dans from de intus (Pott, Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf. I 311) no reasonable man will doubt. But if we 
are recommended to assume similar mutilations, in order 
to refer Sanskrit, Greek and Latin forms to their origin, 
this; in my opinion, is to confuse with each other essen- 
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tially different periods of language. For from the: estab- 


lishment of the primitive Indo-Germanic language, so far ~ 


as we can see, there was an uninterrupted tradition which 
makes us d@ priori disinclined to rash attempts to refer forms 
to elements completely confused and disfigured. For a time 
so early in the life of language as that before the separa- 


tion of the various tongues all the conditions are wanting, © 


by which such mutilations are explicable in younger lang- 


uages. But further, the attempts to break up apparently 
simple forms and roots have been made almost wholly by © | 


means of Sanskrit and in such a manner as to involve 
the assumption that all the little weaknesses of Sanskrit 
were to be found existing before the separation of lang- 
uages. This is the point of a difference between Pott and 
myself which, after my objections im the first edition of 
this book, led to a fresh discussion of this question on 
his part in the second volume of the second edition of his 
Etym. Forsch. (p. 293 ff.) and to a short reply on my 
side in the preface to the second volume of the first edi- 
tion of this work. Leaving everything personal as much 
as possible on one side, I wish, without entering into the 
very numerous details, simply to pomt out here briefly 
the general character of the process, and to adduce the 
reasons which, in addition to the one already mentioned, 
prevent me, and indeed not me alone, from adopting it. 
The most usual case is that in which it is believed that 
in the initial letter of a root a more or less mutilated 
prefix may be recognized, and that therefore it is allow- 
able to derive this root from a shorter one. Thus most 
of the Sanskrit prepositions are supposed to have been 
used as prefixes to lengthen roots beginning with a vowel, 
in just the way which the older Etymology ventured upon 
in its confused fashion. Because in Sanskrit the prefix api 
= Gr. été commonly becomes pi by aphaeresis, therefore 
Pott even now (II? 301, cp. W. III 423) finds no difficulty 
in deriving ping, which besides other meanings is asserted 
in Indian lists of roots to have also that of painting, though 
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- im reality this meaning appears to have been invented me- 


rely to explain the adjective pitgara-s ‘ golden yellow’, as 


well as the Lat. pingere from api-aig (oblinere) or (and 
the very hesitation shows the doubtfulness of the assump- 
tion) from api-masg (immergere) and in the same way to 
assume similar mutilations for other prefixes commencing 
with the vowel a. Where for instance apa = éxé suits 
better, an inconvenient p is referred to this, instead of to 
api, e. g. papa-s ‘bad’ to apa-dp, i. e. to fail to reach, 
to. wander off [abgelangen, abirren] (p. 305). This how- 
ever by no means prevents Pott from explaining conjectur- 
ally this very dp, which occurs in the form: ap in the 
Lat. ap-iscor, through d-api-i to mean ‘to go to this in 
addition’, in which the assumed root 7 has entirely dis- 
appeared, or as Pott expresses himself, ‘has gone the way 
of all flesh’. In the same way an initial Sk. bh or Gr. » 
is referred to abhi*) (bei), e. g. Skt. bhrdg = Gr. phey, 
Lat. fulg, to abhi-rag, to shine ‘upon’ — an initial dh or 
Gr. & to adhi (over, upon) e. g. Skt. dijdi, meditari, with 
Gr. Decouot to adhi-i (céevor), adire, (p. 308), — an initial 
n to mi (sub, de), ec. g. vatw to m-vas (vas, ‘to dwell’) 
(p. 308)+), — an initial d to wt ‘upwards’ which accord- 
ing to certain phonetic laws in Sanskrit becomes d before 
many sounds, e. g. Skt. duh, ‘draw’ from ut-vah ‘evehere’ 
(p. 314, ep. W. HI 1023), an initial v to w ‘one from an- 
other’, -e. g. Skt. vrdh, ‘crescere’, from the equivalent rdh 
(I 250), Gr. fe in feoPau from Sky. vi ‘desiderare’, and this 
to vi-i (Ebel, Zeitschrift IV 104), or when convenient to 
ava, ‘away’, e. g. Skt. vah, Gr. ox in 6yog, Lat. veh m 
veho, to ava-ha ‘to go away’, ‘to make to go away’ (Pott 
I! 283 withdrawn II? 316), an initial s to sa, sam ‘with’, 


*) Now the difficulty occurs to Pott himself (W. I 421) “Unfor- 
tunately there is no trustworthy example of any ége in Greek”. 

+) Just to show that my doubt does not rest upon personal fan- 
cies, I may mention that Pictet, who in many cases agrees with Pott 
-in resolving words, speaks of this meaning of vavw as very doubtful 


(II 238). 
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e. g. snushd = OHG snuor, Gr. vvog, Lat. nurus to sam- 
vas ‘to dwell with’ (II? 300, W. II 2, 478), an initial sv 
to the prefix su = Gr. ev; e. g. svdd (gustare) from su-d-ad 
‘to eat well’ (gut anessen) (II? 319). It is easy to see how far 
itis possible to go in this direction; for as the meaning of 
these prefixes can easily be turned about this way and 
that way, and as writers have besides freely dealt in as- 
sumptions of the most various elisions and phonetic chan- 
ges in prefixes and verbal roots alike, any word can easily 
be referrel by such means to a stem which in fuller or 
abbreviated form resembles it in Sanskrit. Indeed this 
whole theory of prefixes has contributed much to bring 
Comparative Grammar into suspicion with those who have 
not penetrated into it more deeply, and we must consider 
it a great mistake that the masters of the new science, 
instead of confining themselves to the wide-reaching and 
indubitable mutual resemblances among kindred languages 
have entered on these flighty combinations. It is true that 
in this respect purely Greek Etymology does not lag be- 
hind comparative Etymology. Thus Déderlein (Hom. Gloss. 
§ 2272) says, ‘as ave is shortened into @, xaré to xa- and 
a-, & to & and x-, dua to &a- and o-, so also Uno is cur- 
tailed into }’ and even in § 2463 makes the o which he 
supposes to originate in dvd, take a ‘leap for life’, in order 
to change the dvamsdcyvor into méedaoyot. But here we 
must not fail to notice that Pott distinguishes many of 
these combinations from certainly recognized analogies, as 
being mere hypotheses, so that the greater number of his com- 
parisons can be easily separated from these and retain their 
full value. The more recent students of comparative phi- 
lology have for the most part passed over these attempts 
in silence, but some are reluctant entirely to give up the 
right to avail themselves of such a method of procedure*). 


*) So Scherer (Zur Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache p. 328) says ‘in 
cases of resemblance in sound and meaning’. But where can we find 
a clear case of this kind? Pott (W. III 672) believes that he has 
discovered one. The Vedic verb. bhishak-ti ‘it heals’ (with bhishag 
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What are the reasons then, for which I hold that I am 
compelled to oppose not merely particular instances, but 
this whole style of analysi8? Pott always appeals 66 the 
analogy of the more recent languages. That the s of the 
It. s-aggio has arisen from ex we believe because in ex- 
agiwm we have the Latin word before us, because the other 
Romance languages (essai) still show traces of the e, and 
because the omission of the vowel in a syllable which is 
known to have been unaccented has every analogy on its 


side. The same sibilant is common in the more modern 


Slavonic languages in the meaning ‘with’. Hence that 
g. the Bohem. s-bor ‘assembly’ is derived from s (Ch. Sl. . 


_ sti = Skt. sa ‘with’) and rt. ber (= Skt. bhar, pep, Lat. 


fer) and that it originally meant much the same as Con- 
fer-ence is evident. If any one should doubt that the case 
was the same with the g of the Germ. g-lauben, he would 
have to be referred to the OHG gelouben, galoubo, (Grimm 
Gr. II 699) just as for the modern 6-leiben we have the 
OHG pi-lip-an. But what justifies us in arguing from these 
precedents in late periods of language to the earliest, in 
proposing combinations for which all the intermediate forms, 
and all the criteria of probability are wanting which were 
present in the instances just adduced, and in asserting a 
composition with prepositions even where there is no strong 
motive either in the sounds or in the meaning of the form 


- concerned to refer it to such elements? From the root dp 


which, as we saw, Pott by a bold hypothesis makes a com- 
pound, we arrive at the shorter form ap, which is the 


‘healing’, the derived bhishag-jati ‘he heals’ and bhéshag-a-m ‘medi- 
cine’) he refers with Pictet to (a)bhi-sag, for which the only demon- 
strated meaning is ‘to bewitch’. It is only through the hypothetical 


intermediate stage ‘to exorcise’ that the two ideas are linked together. 


Hence in the Pet. Dict. this etymology is not to be found. But even 
allowing that it was correct, this would only prove that at the time 
when Indic and Eranic were still one language (for the Zend baéshaza 
means ‘medicine’), a verbal compound became a stem used as a root, 
not that this could have taken place in the far earlier Indo- Germanic 


period. 
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37 base e. g. of the Skt. ap-as = Lat. opus. This ap just as 
much as the rt. tap ‘burn’ (tép-oc) bears quite the character 
of being original; it occurs plainly in ap-iscor, ap-tus. Just 
as little is there anything in the rt. ping (whose very ex- 
istence besides is not satisfactorily proved) pointing to 
composition. The same is true of the rt. svad (avd-cv-w, 70- 
o-wot). All these roots are treated in their inflexion just 
like those which even Pott regards as primitive. That is, 
they are lengthened by expansion or vowel-intensification, 
or again by nasalization (dp, sudd cFavd) means, which 
language is accustomed to use for the formation of words 
only in the case of actual roots. Again that such simple 
ideas as ‘to attain’, ‘to make gay’, ‘to taste’, should have 
been formed only by the intellectual method of composi- 
tion will seem very improbable to any one who believes 
with Max Miiller (Lectures II 66) that the material of 
language arose rather by ‘a poetical fiat’ then by analytic 
thought. But we have other objections. 

The process which we have been describing ie 
assumes that all the prefixes found in use in Sanskrit not 
only existed before the separation of the languages, but existed 
as prefixes, and precisely in their Sanskrit form. But this 
is an extremely bold assumption, which we can never ad- 
mit. It would follow that roots, the proper substance of 
language, by means of which men denoted the world lying 
about them, for the most part owed their existence in the 
first instance to a process of decay, while the little par- 
ticles, which — whether pronominal (Bopp. Vgl. Gr. IIL. 
487) or, as Weber holds (Indische Studien IT 406) with 
Jacob Grimm (Wéorterbuch I 50) and Schoemann (Redetheile 
p- 142) of the same origin as verbal roots, or, as Pott wil! 


have it, swt generis — im any case have the function of. 


indicating and demonstrating rather than denoting, these 
tiny elements of words were without exception extremely 
old, older than many of the most common and indispens- 
able verbal roots. Even Pott’s learned and acute treat- 
ment of the prepositions in the first volume of the Et. 
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Forsch. (second edition) has not convinced me of this. We 
do not find by any means all the Sanskrit prepositions 
recurring in the other languages in their separate use: @ 
e. g. and ava can only be shown to exist in Sanskrit and 
Zend: api undoubtedly corresponds to Gr. éaé, but whilst 
api in Sanskrit very frequently loses its a, there is not a 
single Greek word in which maw wnmistakeably stands for 
éxt. Even in Sanskrit the aphaeresis of a is by no means 
usual, except in the case of api*). Pott himself states 
that abhi, in spite of the fact that this preposition takes 
the accent on the last syllable, never loses its a in the 
living language; but this does not at all prevent him from 
assuming for the far earlier period when the languages 
“were not yet separated this mutilation which was still un- 
known in the period of language which can be ascertained 
historically, and from delighting to regard as we saw, an 
initial bh as the remains of an abhi which early fell into 
bad ways. As a proof of the position that we must as- 
- sume instances of aphaeresis even for that early time Pott 
quotes (II? 314) Skt. smas = sumus, a very unfortunate 
instance, for not only the Gr. éowév but also Lith. ésme, 
Ch. Sl. jesmt, O. Ir. ammi prove indisputably that the Indo- 
Germanic form was asmas, and that the coincidence of the 
Indic form with the Latin in the loss of the initial vowel 
is pure chance. It so happens that Greek is especially 
conservative in the retention of an initial vowel, a circum- 
stance which we have to thank for the preservation of the 
augment in which this language has the advantage over 
most of her sisters. In the same way su (cp. O. Ir. su-, 
so-) is derived, as the Greek éb shows, from asw, for it 
is only thus that we can explain the two forms, which 
are related to each other precisely as the Sanskrit strong 


*) Other instances of aphaeresis in Sanskrit words assumed with 
great confidence by Pott, are by no means admitted by other Sanskrit 
scholars. The editors of the Pet. Dict. doubt the very first example 
which is maintained against me on p. 299, taskara-s ‘robber’, ac- 
-cording to Pott = atas-kara-s ‘carrying away’. 
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stem of the participle from the root as ‘to be’, sant, is re- 
lated to the Gr. éovt, i. e. ecovt or as-ant. Hence we must 
assume that before the separation asw and not sw was the 
prevalent form, and as we nowhere find in Greek a trace of 
© for 2, ev, we cannot use this form at all in compara- 
tive grammar. The case is in no way altered by the fact 
that the initial vowel has disappeared also in Old Irish; nor 
would any traces of a sw in the German and Italian fa- 
milies of languages, which Bugge (Ztschr. XX 34) believes 
he can point out, be able to perplex us in our assumption 
of an Indo-Germanic asu. Of a preposition v denoting 
separation we have no instance in Greek: in Latin the w 
of vi-dua (Skt. vi-dhavaé ‘husbandless’*), the ve of vé-cors, 
vé-sanus, ve-stig-iu-m has been regarded as the representa- 
tive of this vi. But even in his first edition (1 127 f.) 
Pott thought that this preposition showed itself most com- 
monly in the form di, dis in Latin, and as dv¢ in Greek, 
and that it was to be referred to the root of the numeral — 
‘two’, dvi. With this view Bopp also agrees in his Glos- 


sary s. v. vi (he gives a different explanation in Vgl. Gr. 


TI] 506) and hardly anything can be said against it; for 
that the same root appears in Latin sometimes with and 
sometimes without d is shown beyond the possibility of _ 
doubt by the comparison of duo and bis i. e. dwis with ~ 
vi-gintt. But even though we find as the representative — 


*) This very simple and often repeated etymology of the words 
which correspond so exactly to the Goth. viduvd, the Ch. Sl. vidova 
(Bopp. Vgl. Gr. HI 506), an etymology which I myself once regarded 


as a sure one, is called in question in the Petersb. Dict., on the 


ground that dhava-s is too young a word; and the authors of the 
dictionary prefer to regard it as a word formed from vidhavd (see 
Pictet’s objections to this view II 342). — The Sanskrit word is now 
referred by Roth (Ztschr. XIX 223) to a rt. vidh (vindh) ‘to be empty’, 
‘to be faulty’, which he gets from the Rgvéda. This at all events 
agrees excellently with the Goth. vidu-vairna ‘orphaned’, and with 
7(9-e0-¢ ‘a bachelor’, which had been already compared by Benfey. 


4 arose from a prosthetic « owing to the influence of the verse, Cp. 
yoéwax No, 454, 
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of vi-ginti for dvi-ginti the Dor. Finett, also with the logs 
of d, yet the particle wi is only represented in Greek by 
dvé. And if we look into the matter more closely, there 


_ is even a striking similarity in the use of vi and the Gy. Ove; 


vi-gna is dveyvaveL, vi-ja (permeare) dviévar, vi-va (perflare) 
dvayjver. We can see that vi has the two meanings ‘in 
two’ from which comes ‘apart’, Lat. dis, and ‘between’, 
‘through’, just like dv¢. As for the form, I regard dud as 
an instrumental’ case of the root dvi which appears in its 
simple form in vw, and expanded in dis'by the same s, by 
which cugig is expanded from dui, 2 from é, Lat. abs 
from ab,.and in which possibly we have an analogue of 
the genitive suffix as, Gr. og (Weber, Ind. Stud. II 406). 
Hence though we may have preserved, certainly in Latin*) 
and perhaps also in some other branches of the Indo-Ger- 
manic family, traces of a prefix analogous to the Skt. vi, 
we cannot regard the weakening of dw into wi as older 
than the separation of the languages; and as in Greek 
there is no single instance that can be clearly proved of 
a prepositional fc with the force of Skt. v7 or the Lat. ve, 
it appears to me extremely bold to make any use what- 
ever of this Sanskrit preposition in Greek Etymology. 
But our objections are not yet at an end. Was the 
connection of prepositions with verbal roots in early times 
really so close, that new stems could easily arise thus? 
Nothing entitles us to make the assumption. On the con- 
trary it is an established fact that prepositions were ori- 


*) In Latin a remarkable trace of the fuller form dvi (in addi- 
tion to the numeral adverb bis mentioned above, which when com- 
pared with d’s necessarily presupposes a Graeco-Italic duis) is pre- 
served in bivira (i. e. dwi-vira) which Kuhn Ztschr. HI 400 has pointed 
out, used, according to Nonius (II p. 56 ed. Gerlach), by Varro in the 
sense of vidwa. Hence even Latin in its earlier period was not as 
yet inclined to the weakening of dvi into vi, which has been as- 
sumed with so much confidence for the earliest times, and on the 
ground of which scholars have thought themselves justified in regard- 
ing the initial v of many roots as the remains of this particle (cp. 


Pott II? 323). 
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ginally without exception adverbs of direction, in which 
we can sometimes still recognize clearly the case-forms. 
Prepositions were therefore at first quite independent words, 
though afterwards they lost their independence in two 


ways, on the one hand becoming united with verbal stems — 


as prefixes, on the other serving as prepositions (in the 
usual sense of the word) joined to cases, and expressing 
the manifold relations ina sentence. Language itself shows 
the composition with verbal stems to be but loose by the 


fact — in which Sanskrit and Greek agree — that it places _ 


the augment and the reduplication between the preposition 
and the verb-form. These elements then, for this group of 
languages, form in all preterite tenses and in the perfect a 
wall of partition between the preposition and the verb, 
which evidently must have made it a much more difficult 
thing for the two parts to coalesce. It was otherwise e. g. 
in the Germanic languages. Here this increased difficulty 
did not present itself at all, or to a very unimportant ex- 
tent, so that the Goth. fraitam (NHG fressen) may be derived 
without hesitation from fra-itan (ver-essen) (Pott IP? 313). 
But in Greek the exceptions to-the normal position of the 
augment and the reduplication alike, such as éxcOu.oa, nve- 
Gyounv are wholly post-Homeric; so that they do not in 
the least diminish the weight of the fact adduced as re- 
gards the earliest period of our stock of languages. And 
verbal compounds like the assumed su-ad, i. e. evedevy were 
altogether unknown to Greek, by a delicate and, as we may 


venture to conjecture, old law of the language. Primitive ~ 


verbal stems have in the Indo-Germanic languages gene- 
rally very little tendency to form firm combinations with 
other kinds of words. Ludwig Lange in his ‘Andeutungen 
tiber Ziel und Methode der syntaktischen Forschung’ (Ver- 
handlungen der Gdottmger Philologenversammlung 1852 
p. 104 f.) has carried out more completely the observations 
which we have made here as to the developement of pre- 
positions, and has shown incontrovertibly by a computa- 
tion of their proportionate occurrence, that the extremely 
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extensive use of prepositions as prefixes only presents it- 
self in Epic Sanskrit, whilst Vedic Sanskrit in this respect 
approaches more nearly to the state of things in the Ho- 
meric poems. Hence as we see in the earliest monuments 
of the Indian and the Greek languages that the preposi- 
tions still showed so little tendency to enter into composition”), 
sober reflection shows that we are by no means justified 
in considering the use of prepositions as prefixes to be earlier 
than the separation of the languages, far less in assuming 
that a large number of verbal roots had already so en- 
tirely coalesced with prefixes that new words could be 
formed from them, which were no longer felt to be com- 
pounds, and indeed not individual nouns merely but widely 
ramifying verbal stems bearing the most primitive stamp. 
The chronology of linguistic science, that is the sober 
distinction between the various periods of the life of 
language, is entirely opposed to this assumption. The 
number of compound words which belong originally to 
more languages than one, is altogether extremely small, 
and even in the case of these there is often a doubt whether 
they belong to the common inherited stock or to the store 
that has been subsequently acquired. And to return to prepo- 
sitional compounds, it might possibly be proved that there 
is a considerable likeness between the use of them in two 
languages, especially in languages so nearly related as Latin 
and Greek, but even here this is the case but seldom. The 
coinage of such words evidently belongs as a rule to the period 
in which each language pursued its independent developement; 
and the same holds good of the mutilations of prefixes of 
the kind; and though examples of these can of course be 
adduced in abundance in Sanskrit, and the Teutonic and 


*) This view of the preposition (with which Sonne also agrees 
Zéschr. XIV 5) is of course at variance also with the assumption that 
in the case-endings we have mutilated prepositions, a theory which 
Pott e. g. holds to be fully made out in the case of the suffix bhi 
(Gr. ge, pv). But who knows whether a-bhi is not rather itself a 


case-form of the pronominal stem a? 
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Slavonic languages, yet being entirely independent of each 
other, they certainly made their appearance a long time 
after tke establishment of the use of such prefixes. It is 
these phenomena which are far from numerous in Greek 
and Latin, and especially in Greek the sense of the in- 
Gevaadente of prepositions kept its vitality in a high degree. 

There is still less probability in the supposed instances 
of composition with the interrogative stem ka (Pott IP 
426 ff). By a peculiar idiom of Sanskrit various forms 
of the interrogative pronoun, especially kim (quid) are 
compounded with various substantives with the force of 
astonishment, e. g. kt -ragd ‘what king!’ 1. e. what a king! 
both in a good and in a bad sense. In the same way it 
is asserted that the uninflected stem ka or ka enters into 
compounds, e. g. kd-rava-s = corvu-s, supposed to be from 
ka and rava-s ‘sound’ (ep. rdvi-s, rau-cu-s), ‘having what a 
sound!’ (Bopp, Gl). But even for Sanskrit this method 
of composition is not quite established. In the Petersb. 
Dict. I] 2 we have these words: ‘even if we are not to— 
think of denying absolutely such a method of composition, 
yet we are bound to notice that this explanation has in 
some cases been used too freely’. Hence it appears to me 
more than venturesome to assume the existence of such 
a specifically Indian method of expression in the time be- 
fore the separation of languages; and I am not convinced 
even by Pictet who is fond of the use of this instrument 
of Etymology, and who (II 226) finds in it ‘un charactere 
de naiveté, qui s’accorde parfaitement avec la nature d’un 
idiome primitif’. In an exclamation of astonishment there 
hes hidden a reflexion which has merely the appearance of 
naiveté, but which really contains a judgement, that is an 
element of conception. That simple notions which obtrude 
themselves directly on the perception of men*), should 


*) As an instance we may take Skt. kapdla-s = xepedn, which 
Pictet breaks up into ka-pdla-s, and translates quel protecteur, add- 


ing ‘on ne saurait mieux charactériser le réle natural du crane’ (I 
308, II 305). 
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have found their expression by means of such exclamations 
_ which became as it were fixed and passed into names, I 
regard as wholly improbable. Hence we cannot for a mo- 
ment conceive that Lat. caecu-s = Goth. haih-s (one-eyed) 
is “quo oculo praeditus’, as Pott holds (I' 166, ep. IP? 445) 
(ka-ocu-s) nor on the other hand can we regard it as a 
compound of Skt. éka, ‘one’ and oco, the stem of oculu-s, 
a derivation which Pett gives as also possible, and which 
Bopp considers certain (Vergl. Gr. II? 59). For of this 
eka, which is itself undoubtedly a derived form from the 
stem which occurs in Sanskrit also as éva, and in Zend 
as aéva (Pott, Ziihlmethode 149) there is no trace to be 
found in any of the allied languages, to say nothing of 
the fact that we have to assume a very rare mutilation 
which cuts out the very kernel of the word. This éka 
again we hold to be especially Sanskrit, not Indo-Germanic. 
My objections to the prefix-theory Pott meets in two 
ways. At one time (p. 301) he establishes the existence of ‘not a 
few pairs of roots with simpler and fuller initial sounds’ 
-side by side. He contends against the view that by mere 


accident two roots with the meaning ‘shine’ like Skt. rdg _ 


and bhrdg, differing only in their initial letters, came into 
being independently of each other. But there are pairs 
and triplets of roots of the kind, which even Pott cannot 
refer to one and the same origin, e. g. Skt. jag and bhag 
‘to honour’; in the case of which he admits of ‘accident’ 
(II? 336), am, gam, kram three ‘verba eundi’, where the 
prepositions leave us in the lurch, ad ‘edere’, kshad ‘frangere’, 
an ‘spirare’, stan ‘suspirare’. Or are we in order to favour 
the prefix-theory to explain the last of these by sa + 
ati + an ‘together exceedingly to blow’? Then we might 
perhaps find some help for jag in a ni-ag ‘to move one- 
self down’ and for bhag in abhi-ag ‘to move oneself up 
to’, in something of the sense of xgooxvveiv. To increase 
the possibilities there is another hypothesis, according to 
‘which all roots beginning with a vowel have lost initial 


consonants. That would therefore be another way out, 
4* 
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which would indeed lead in the very opposite direction. 
But many will, I believe, prefer with me to follow none 
of these paths and to regard it simply as a fact, which 
after all is not very surprising, that language sometimes 
denotes related conceptions by similar sounds. It is hardly 
worth while reminding the reader that the riddle is often 
solved by the fact that the one form is the earler, more 
faithfully preserved, (e.g. OHG smilz-u) the other the more 
mutilated (Gr. wé2d-«). 

A second argument Pott draws from the manifest ap- 
propriateness of the meaning, which results from his com- 
positions. But unfortunately in this respect I am wanting 
according to his own expression, in ‘the faculty of vision’. 
This is a defect of nature. But when e. g. 2/@o-¢ ‘vessel’ 
is presented to me as such a clear instance, which must 
necessarily have been derived from éau and Me, because on 
the earthern 2é%og lay a cover (éxéOnuc) and must have 
meant properly ‘lid’, I may still be permitted to observe 
that the vessel may have been named after many other things. 
For nouns whose coinage was more recent than the determi- 
nation of the form and meaning of roots, and in whose case 
several of the previously mentioned objections to the in- 
corporation of prefixes disappear, the possibility of such 
an origin might sooner be admitted; yet we can only allow 
the probability of it where we have clear analogies in 
sound as in meaning. This is certainly not the case e.g, in the 
derivation of Skt. dp (aqua) from 4 and pi or pa ‘antrinken’; 
(drink at) for in no other instance does a Lat. qu arise from 
p, and what the aw has to do in such a word, no one 


. can see. And yet Pott regards this etymology as ‘certain’*) 
(307). 


*) Another word of the kind which Pott (e. g. W. I 438) and 
others after him delight to quote is Skt. néda- -s, and also nida-m, ‘nest’, 
‘camp’, with the corresponding Vedic form néla-s. This word we are 
told is derived from mi ‘down’ and sad ‘to sit’. The meaning ‘sitting 
down’ might be readily admitted for the Sanskrit, but »éda-s cannot 
be separated from the equivalent Lat. nidu- s, OHG nést, Ch. Sl. gnézdo 
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In general the endeavour to break words up into their 
elements has been pushed much too far. The principle 
that he who proves too much proves nothing might be 
well applied to many assertions of comparative philology. 
Tn our judgment much more is gained if we set a Greek 
_word, together with the related and derived words which 
accompany it in Greek, side by side with an actually oc- 
curing Sanskrit, Latin, German or Slavonic word, and 
do so with absolute certainty, than if we lose ourselves 
in bold hypotheses upon the origin of the form which 
this comparison compels us to give as the root-form — 
hypotheses which very rarely lead to sure results. Even 
Pott in his review of Benfey’s Wurzellexikon (Berl. Jahrb. 
1840 p. 623 ff.) has uttered a warning against this danger, 
and recommended, for many questions, an honest acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance, in the place of flighty omniscience 
— though he has not always followed these principles 
himself. It is possible that with time the veil, which hangs 
over the early beginnings of the formation of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, may be raised still more; it is possible 
also that science, when in time to come it has risen into 
purer heights, may show many points to us or to our 
posterity in a different light: for the present position of 
enquiry sober moderation is certainly as a general rule 
the true course. Besides, the question of the relation of a 


(with a bye-form gnézno), Lith lizda-s. But a preposition with the 
meaning of ‘down’, mi cannot be proved for the Indo-Germanic time 
(cp. below No. 425) and the g of the Slavonic word would be quite un- 
intelligible, and hence Pott prudently passes it by. But what right 
has he to do so? The g which retains its place in this as in the 
younger Slavonic forms must be primitive, according to Potts own 
doctrine (W. I 355) that language never prefixes a consonant, least of 
all a mute, pour passer le temps, and so points to an entirely different 
- etymon for all these words. Miklosich says, it is true, (Lex. 132) de 
‘g praefixo cf. gnétiti cum nétiti’, but who can say whether here 


too the form with g is not the older? 
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Greek word to a word in the other languages can in practice 
be very satisfactorily answered, without entering upon the 
latter questions. For instance, that the Greek doréo-v with 
the Latin os goes back to a stem asti, which in Sanskrit 
is asthi (No. 213) is a fact of interest, which is completely 
established. But to trace back the root-form so recognized 
to its origin is a task quite different and to be kept en- 
tirely distinct. And it seems to me that little is gamed 
by such conjectures as that put forward by Bopp im his 
Glossary, and approved by Pott II? 296, that this ast 
comes from the rost sta, ‘to stand’. This can never be 
proved. Pictet (I 515) gives for the same word, which 
denotes at the same time the stone of a fruit, a quite dif- 
ferent conjecture, which we shall venture to state under 
No. 213. In other cases indeed we can go back to a root 
with more certainty. The various names for Spring, Gr. 
é-ag, Skt. vas-ant-as, Lat. vé-r, ON. var, Ch. Sl. ves-na, Lith. 
vas-ara find their meeting point in the stem vas. So far we 
can go with certainty. But whether this vas is the same as 
that which we find in Sanskrit, and also, though slightly alter- 
ed in other cognate languages, with the meaning of ‘to 
clothe’ — according to which therefore Spring was . de- 
signated as the clother and adorner of earth (cp. Pictet J 
101) — or a quite distinct vas, which like the shorter 
form us denotes burning and shining — which would also 
well suit the conception of Spring — will perhaps be never 
decided. The root lw (No. 547) oceurs in Greek as hu in 
Av-we, strengthened into hou in Aov-o; in Latin as lw in 
lu-o, as lav in lav-o; among the Teutonic languages the 
Old Norse gives 1d-a (adluo). There we stop short, with- 
out entering as Bopp does on the question whether this 
lu is not perhaps merely a mutilated form of the root plu, 
which we find with its initial letter well preserved in a 
number of words in all the cognate languages (No. 369) 
or conjecturing with Pott I! 209 (retracted W.1 1137) that 
by an opposite process this plu in its tum may have pro- 
ceded from pi = api-lw (to wash upon). The objection 
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may be brought against us that we have thus passed. by 
many of the most interesting questions, and it is true that 
the fancy of etymologers generally leads them first of all 
to these extremely difficult problems. But in this case, as 
often, we can only make advances by limiting the tasks 
we set ourselves, and above all by a careful distinction of 
that which may be known from that which can only be 
reached by conjectures. Even within the narrower circle, 
which is however quite wide enough, there will be no lack 
of increased enlightenment on many points. Science has not 
for its object the satisfaction of curiosity or the supply of an 
arena where more or less ingenious hypotheses may dis- 
port. themselves, but the extension of the kingdom of 
truth and the confinement of the rule of error within nar- 
rower limits. 

As a rule then we shall not in our combinations pro- 
ceed beyond the forms which clearly present themselves 
from the comparison of words actually occurring in the 
various languages with which we are dealing; but in one 
respect it will be hardly possible to observe strictly the 
limits which we have drawn. I am referring to one of 
the most difficult questions in the investigation of language, 
the question of the variation of roots, or the formation of 
secondary roots, which, though in part far removed from 
the aims which we are here pursuing, yet cannot be left 
untouched. As to the general idea of a root, we may ac- 
cept the view of Pott (Review of Benfey’s Wurzellexikon) 
who calls roots the ultimate material (Grundstoff) of lang- 
uage. But if we define roots according to the form in 
which they present themselves in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, we may say that a root is the significant com- 
bination of sounds*) which is left remaining after a given 


*) We shall be right in saying ‘combination of sounds’, for the 
only Indo-Germanic root, which appears to consist of a single sound, 
the root ¢ (to go) has the smooth breathing before the vowel, a sound 
which is generally left quite out of view in linguistic investigations, 
but very incorrectly. The German alliteration shows most clearly 
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word has been stripped of everything formative. Primi- 
tive verb-forms are best adapted to this. Suppose 
é-r(-@e-to given. Grammar points out the particular gram- 
matical force of every other part of this form, that is, é 
denotes that the action lies in the past, the reduplicated 
syllable tz denotes the present stem, duration, to the 3rd 
sing. mid.; hence € is evidently the root. If we compare 
tevy-vu-ue, bevdbi-g, Evyd-v with each other, we arrive at 
the root Zuy, from which these three forms may be easily 
derived, because from the laws of inflection we can point 
out the meaning of the syllables vv and we, and from the 
laws of derivation we can explain the suffix ts (ov) with 
the sign of the nominative ¢ and the suffix o with the 
sign of the accusative v, while in the first two forms we 
can show that the diphthong has arisen from v by inten- 
sification or expansion. The Indian grammarians, whose 
views were followed at first by comparative philology, were 
so far inconsistent in their procedure, that they set down 
some roots, specially all that ended in a, as having a long 
vowel: dd, pad, stt &e. But Schleicher (Beitr. IT 92) has 
shown by convincing arguments, that the short vowel, 
which has long been assigned to Greek roots like ga, do, 
Se, really belongs to the root. The length of the vowel, 
where it occurs, is to be considered as being itself some- 
thing formative, as intensification. Hence I follow now 
this treatment of Schleicher, in favour of which Pott also” 
(W. I 1) has expressed himself, though not without re- 
serve, and Corssen (I? 604) more decidedly. For the future 
therefore, when it is a question of Indo-Germanic roots, 
we shall be speaking only of roots like da, pa, sta &e, 
But this definition of a root needs still further limitation. 


that the smooth breathing was not unknown eyen to the linguistic 
instinet of the unlearned. The recognition of the smooth breathing 
as a real sound is often shown to be important, as in the interchange 
with j and v in the Slavonic languages. The assumption of a verbal 


root a in Heyse’s ‘System der Sprachwisgenschaft’ p-. 113 rests upon 
an error. 
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If we were to break up éy¢-yv-e-ro in the same way as 
é-ti-e-r0, we should arrive at the utterly unpronounceable 
root Yv. Stich roots, absolutely unpronounceable in some cases 
and not merely dhe Sotioumteatils according to Greek laws of 
sound, are actually assumed by Benfey. According to him we 
may ak with the sound-groups 7), xp, Kv, oF, arriving at 
last at OFri and OPC. But objections to this have been 
justly raised from various quarters. Ought any one really 
to maintain in all gravity that the primitive language 
which les at the base of all Indo-Germanic languages 
used such monstrous sounds? We can hardly credit 
any language with forms like these in spite of all ex- 
perience. 

Or is it intended by such unpronounceable aggregations 
of sound to represent mere shadowy existences, pure ab- 
stractions? A proceeding in our judgment extremely doubt- 
ful. It is true that we arrive at roots, as we conceive 
them, by abstraction; but it does not by any means follow 
from this that they did not really exist; it is only that 
they have no independent existence in the state of language 
which we have given to us historically. But for all that 
they underlie the various forms which have sprung out of 
them, just as the stems, formed from roots, underlie the 
forms which in their turn spring from them. The instinc- 
tive sense of roots and stems undoubtedly became in many 
ways obliterated and obscured, especially in the more recent 
periods of the life of language. But for more ancient times 
and for languages of the transparent structure of Sanskrit, 
and even Greek, as a rule at least, the feeling of the 
-mutual connection between words that originated in one 


- root or one stem must have been preserved in activity. 


There is even much to be said for the view that in the 
earliest period of the life of language, that is in the period 
preceding inflection, roots had a real existence apart from 
all additions, that, in other words, many at least of them 
_ were once true words. This view has recently been as- 


serted among others by Steinthal (Ztschr. f. Vélkerpsychol. 
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TIT 250) and Max Miiller (Lectures I 37). Hence we can 
recognize as Indo-Germanic roots only such combinations 
of sound as according to the phonetic laws of the primi- 
tive Indo-Germanic language can be pronounced. In fact 
some vowel or other is always easily discovered as an 
integral part of the root. One who preferred to start from 
‘v instead of yev, would be compelled to assume even in 
yévog a strengthening, that is, formative element quite 
apart from the termination, an assumption which would 
be altogether unlawful. Evidently the rejection of the 
vowel is something purely accidental, limited to some few 
formations from the root; and hence we can no more as- 
sume it in the root itself, than we could the strengthen- 
ing of Zuy to Zevy, which is also limited to particular forms. 
We must therefore complete the definition of the origin 
of a root given above, by adding that a root is the com- 
bination of sounds which remains when everything forma- 
tive and accidental has been stripped away from a given 
word. 

Another question is not so easily answered, i. e. 
whether we are to lay down special roots for the several 
languages, or common roots for the united stock. At the 
first glance it seems to be more in accordance with the 
approved view that roots were the actual primary words 
of the languages, to speak not of Greek, but only of Indo- 
Germanic roots. For nothing is more certain than that 
Qe, Cuy, Yev were never independent words. These com- 
binations of sound date from a time when language 
had long passed beyond the primitive words. It is only of 
the older sound-groups which may be regularly deduced 
from them, of dha, jug, gan that it is probable that they 
had an independent existence in that early time. Hence 
Heyse (System der Sprachwissenschaft p. 112) will only 
allow of Indo-Germanic roots, and Steinthal (Zeitschr. f. 
Vélkerpsychol. IL 463, IIT 250) agrees with him, while 
Jacob Grimm (iiber Diphthonge u. ausgef. Conson. p. 63) 
maintains that what is held to be a root in one language 
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need not be regarded as such in another. The question 
is plainly not to be considered from the point of view of 
theory alone, but essentially, so to say, from that of prac- 
_ tice, that is, of the requirements of special investigations. 
One who lays down only Indo-Germanic roots, must na- 
turally set aside not only Greek, but also Sanskrit roots. 
Accordingly we must not speak of the rt. gan any more than 
yev, but only of gan. The rt. gar, which by the way may 
be shown itself to have been used in three essentially 
distinet primary meanings — to call (yyevw), to devour (Bo- 
getv), to wake (évonyogévar), — would coincide with the root 
gar, which again has three principal meanings, — to grow 
old (yég@v), to approach, and to crackle. As an original k is 
in Sanskrit sometimes preserved, sometimes changed into 
k, and sometimes into ¢, the three roots kam ‘love’, kam 
‘sip’, cam ‘quiet’, and again kar ‘make’ and kar ‘go’, would 
have to be reduced to one, or to several of identical sound. 
But is not this simply bringing together theoretically forms 
which in the living language diverge far from each other? 
And there are still greater difficulties in the way im the 
case of Greek, because here evidently from the earliest 
times its richer vowel-system contributed to determine the 
meaning. €d to eat and 6d to smell are in Greek kept 
as strictly distinct as the identical stems in Latin (edere, 
odor) and in Lithuanian ¢d-mi I eat, vid-zw I smell. Are 
we to refer both to a root ad, nowhere existing and purely 
theoretical? Who can assure us, that ad ‘to eat’, was 
not distinguished from the root meaning ‘to smell’, in 
an earlier period in language, only in a way which we 
cannot now discover? The stems &p (coaodoxa and ceda), 
ép (goé60m), 6p (Sovvur) go back to one original theme, 
the ar retained in Sanskrit, but to each of these forms a 
definite meaning is attached, to the one with a that of 
fitting and ploughing, to the one with e that of rowing, 
to the one with o that of raising or arousing; and if we 
compare the Latin words artus, rémus, orir, here too this 
special meaning shows itself attached to the same vowels. 
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It follows that this change of vowel is neither formative nor 
accidental; hence according to our definition it belongs to 
the root. Anyone who lays down simply ar as the root 
of all these Greek words, obscures the special relation in 
which the A-sound stands to the meaning of cgaeioxw Ke. 
and fails to assume in the case of goé00@ and deguevog 
an element in the stem which subserves the meaning. The 
difference between @ouevog and dguevog is quite other than 
that between Aéyo and Adyog, between érgemov and érea- 
nov. In the latter case the change of vowel is connected 
with the form, but it is not so in the former; here it be- 
longs to the very substance of the language. Th the forms 
woeto, Govvul, ooiva, op presents itself in exactly the same 
way as the fundamental element, appears in them all, 
so to speak, as a monad, just as much as Skt. ar in the 
words derived therefrom. The assertion of stems of this 
kind is therefore as indispensable for a clear representa- 
tion of the structure of language, as the assertion of 
noun-stems, of derived verb-stems and of pronoun- stems. 
The noun-stem too certainly never existed independently, 
and yet we give it the same name as the Skt. noun-stem 
plava, in the case of which this independent existence is 
more possible. We call s the termination of the nomina- 
tive 2A0o-¢, plava-s, although the proper original sign of 
this case was apparently sa. In short, in the science of 
language we always call the atoms (Lautkérper) and elements 
of the individual languages, which act as the representatives 
and we might say heirs of the corresponding Indo-Germanic 
atoms and elements, by the same names as these. As an 
unbroken tradition reigned in the history of language, 
yev is the heir of the rt. gan. The form yev which by 
degrees developed out of gan always retains the same value 
for the formation of derivatives: why are we to call the 
two combinations of sound by different names? Hence I 
am also of opinion that we do not get much profit from 
the distinctions which some have attempted to make in 
order to avoid a confusion of the Indo-Germanic roots 
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with their successors in the realm of language. Heyse 
(wt supra) wishes to distinguish between ‘roots’ and ‘root- 
forms’, but the idea of a root taken strictly excludes form: 
Steimthal draws a distinction between ‘root’ and ‘theme’, 
but the latter expression is too wide; Pott II? 246, distinguishes 
absolute from relative roots. This would do better, and it 
is In any case important to be aware of such a difference. 
But can we really always succeed in reaching the absolute 
final root?» The many homonymous roots which we should 
arrive at for the Indo-Germanic period warn us against 
thinking so. Will any one undertake in the case of the 
root kam mentioned above to trace back the meanings 
‘love’ and ‘sip’ to one original signification, or will he 
regard it as credible that language from the first denoted 
such different conceptions by the same sounds? In short 
we may certainly lay it down as probable that the Indo- 
Germanic languages proceeded from elements of words like 
the roots which we can infer, and that many of these 
had from the beginning just those sounds, neither more 
nor less, which we find in them by our inferences. But 
to decide, in the case of every such unit which may be 
inferred, whether it was the absolutely oldest combination 
of sounds linked to this conception or not is impossible. 
‘And therefore the science of language will always have to 
do in detail essentially with relative roots, which present 
themselves differently for each individual language. 

Be this as it may, we can of course only speak of roots at 
all in those languages, in which substance and form are not 
too entirely confused. Where, as in daughter-languages 
or in languages with much decayed sounds, e. g. in New 
High German, the connection between forms originally be- 
longing to each other is much effaced, the assumption of 
a root for the particular language is a very doubtful step. 
But in this respect Greek occupies a position not at all 
differmg from that of Sanskrit. It is true that Greek 
‘ grammar did not attain to the scientific consciousness of 
roots, any more than to the consciousness of case-endings, 


Or 
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noun-stems and verb-stems. But on all these points we 
must supplement the linguistic sense which had not yet 
been developed into clearness; whilst by the help of the 
insight into the earlier history of the Greek language 
which has been granted only to us, we give precision 
to the representation of it, and carry our analysis (where 
this is possible) as far as those small but significant 
elements of words, which even in their Greek dress have 
a well-grounded claim to the name of roots. 

As to the Greek roots in particular, this will be the 
place, before we go any further, to insert some remarks 
upon their number and character. L. Lange has deserved 
our thanks for taking the pains to count (for his notice 
of the first volume of the present work in the Ztschr. fiir 
Oest. Gymn. 1860 p. 118) the number of the roots re- 
cognized by me in that volume, and to arrange them 
according to their phonetic character. Although there is 
room for doubt with respect to individual roots, yet this 
grouping is well calculated to furnish us with a general 
measure of the extent to which we can discover roots, and 
also of their phonetic nature. With the help of this ar- 
rangement, which I have altered in only a few points of 
little importance, and supplemented by some additional 
roots, I give here the main results. According to this, I 
consider it possible to refer some 700 Greek word-stems, 
which are treated as such separately, to 278 distinct roots; 
and of these, if the spiritus lenis, as well as the spiritus 
asper is counted as a consonant {p. 55 note) 

1) 36 consist of a consonant and a vowel: ¢ (615), 

qa (179), He (309), &e. 
2) 152 of a consonant, a vowel, and a second con- 
sonant: ax (2), du (14), ay (118), yaF (122), &e. 
3) 23 of two consonants and a vowel: oxe (45b), «Av 
(62), dow (272), &e. 
4) 24 of a consonant, a vowel, and two following 
consonants: ayx (1), Fegy (141), reom (240), &e. 
5) 40 of two consonants, a’ vowel, and a followin 


consonant: xdex (58), oxvd (114), yaad (196), &e. 


“ See M. 
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6) 3 of two consonants, a vowel, and two following 
consonants, namely oxadx (106), omeoy ( (176b), 
OTEUM (219). 


With regard to the second division of roots, which 
is so much larger than any of the other, two important 
remarks are made by Grassmann in his papers ‘On the 
aspirates and their simultaneous occurrence at the begin- 
ning and at the end of roots’ (Ztschr. XI 81 ff). The 
first is that ‘in Greek there is no root with two medial 
mutes and a vowel standing between them, either by it- 


- self or expanded by a nasal liquid’ (p. 115). Greek is 


thus distinguished especially from the Germanic and Letto- 
Slavic tongues, in which roots like the Gothic gab (give), 
Ch. SI. bid (wake) are very common. The distinction is ex- 
plamed by the corruption of the aspirates in the northern 
tongues, and their transformation in other ways in the 
two classical languages. Thus the course of the investi- 
gation, which the author has conducted with equal acute- 
ness and thoroughness, leads him in the next place to the 
conjecture that not only for the primitive Indo-Germanic 
language, but also for Greek we must assume roots both 
beginning and ending with aspirates, like bhudh = v0. 
By this latter assumption, opposed as it is to the view 
held by most scholars, and by myself formerly, so much 
light is thrown upon many questions hitherto dark, especially 
with regard to the relation of several German roots to the cor- 
responding Greek ones, that, in spite of Pott’s passionate 
attack upon it (Ztschr. XIX 16 ff.), I fully accept it. Ac- 
cording to the familiar phonetic law, which in Sanskrit 
as in Greek does not readily allow the succession of two 
syllables ‘each beginning with an aspirate, the first aspirate 
lost of necessity its aspiration, either entirely (xvdéodar, 
mevoouct) or at least in the majority of its verbal forms 
(ripe, Svpo). 

But even that section of the word which, in the manner 


‘that has been indicated, we find to be indivisible, and 


the proper vehicle of the meaning, sometimes presents it- 
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self to us under more than one form, and the question 
arises which is the more primitive, and the proper root- 
form. It is comparatively easy to decide when we have 
to deal with those regularly recurrig series of vowels, 
which Jacob Grimm established for the Germanic languages, 
and denoted by the name Ablaut. In the case of the 
chord presented by the three vowels in most of the strong 
verbs, it is as a rule not difficult to arrive at the fundamental 
note, to which the root is set. It is the same with the. 
corresponding phenomena in Greek. Modern philology, 
here agreeing with the Sanskrit grammarians, usually re- 
gards the shortest form of the root as the oldest; so that 
what Grimm regarded as Ablaut (degradation of sound) we 
hold to be rather Zulaut*) (addition of sound) or vowel-inten- 
sification, which therefore, as bemg formative, must be 
regarded as an addition to the root, and not as something 
contained in it. Hence we regard Zuy as the root in spite 
of Cevyyvus and fevyog, Ait in spite of Aefww@ and Aédouner, 
ha® in spite of Aydy. According to this view the con- 
ceptions of men, as has been well said, broke out first 
‘like lightning’ in short syllables. It is only later, and 
especially im connection with inflection and the coinage of 
noun-stems in various ways, that we find the tendency to 
bring out the root-syllable in certain cases more fully and 
broadly, a tendency which led on the one hand to re- 
duplication, on the other to the vowel-intensifications, which 
then in the further course of the history of language under- 
went various ramifications and changes. Attempts have 


*) The word guwna-s (from which the hybrid words guniren, Gu- 
mrung have been formed, certainly not to the adornment of our 
philological writings), used with especial preference, perhaps just 
because of its mysterious origin, is according to Boehtlingk (Pet. 
Dict.) properly ‘the subordinate, secondary vowel-strengthening’, op- 
posed to vrddhi-s (growth), the full strengthening. Why should we 
not rather substitute a German word like Zulaut (addition of sound, 
or Vokalsteigerung (vowel-intensification) for the curiously de- 
vised and wholly unintelligible term of the Indian grammarians. 
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been made in different quarters to explain the ‘addition of 
sound’ (Zulaut) by the accent. How far they have been 
successful we need not discuss here. It is certain that 
this hypothesis can be maintained only if we suppose for 
the primitive Indo-Germanic language a system of accen- 
tuation differing essentially from the traditional system of 
Sanskrit and Greek. But allowing that in that early period 
the main accent of a word always went along with vowel 
intensification, yet this could not be regarded as any ex- 
planation, for the further question would immediately pre- 
sent itself, why the accent in one form fell upon the stem, 
in another on the termination. And the answer would cer- 
tainly in many cases bring us back to our previous conjecture, 
1. e. that emphasis was sometimes used by language to 
give prominence to the stem, at other times to the ter- 
mination. This is not the place to enter into the details 
of this modification of the vowels. They belong to the 
science of the forms of language, i. e. to Grammar. The 
subject has been besides discussed from various sides, espe- 
cially thoroughly by Schleicher in his Compendium. Here 
we may simply mention that the interchange of ¢ and 
0 (véuw and vduog) and the much less common interchange 
of 7 and @ (6yyvum, ~egm@ya) belong to this category. 
The view, which I established in my essay de nomunum 
formatione p. 22, that the o-sound is heavier than the ¢- 
sound and that therefore here too we must assume inten- 
sification, addition of sound, though in a lesser degree, has 
found many supporters. Since its publication it has been 
confirmed by my investigations on the splitting of the A- 
sound (‘Ueber die Spaltung des A-Lautes’) printed im the 
‘Sitzungsberichten d. k. Siichs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 1864! 
p. 9 ff. I believe that I have shown there that the divi- 
sion of the old A-sound has a much deeper influence on 
the structure of the European members of the Indo-Ger- 
manic group of languages than has been hitherto supposed, 
‘and that in particular, first e and then afterwards 0 arose 
from what was originally a simple A-sound. The change of 
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the a to the thinner e, and afterwards to 7, was the earlier, 
the change of a to the duller o and afterwards w was 
the later modification; and hence the above-mentioned 
languages agree much more completely in the former than 
in the latter point, e.g. éwrd = septem, Goth. sibun, Lith. 
septynd, gor¢ = est, Goth. ist, Lith. ésti, but ot-¢ = ovi-s, 
Goth. avistr, Lith. avi-s. Hence I do not doubt, and have 
proved more completely in the paper quoted above, that 
in a very early time from original roots like gan, man, 
gen and men were formed, and that gon and mon (yéyovea, 
uguove) are related to thee as Cevy to Zuy, heim to din, 
and just as the higher stages owt, moi (Agdounwa, wémor- 
Ba), edovd (eldjdAovFa) to the lower stages deim, Tre10, | 
ehevd (Acinw, melOo, eev(P)ooucr). From the ovierial 
pair of sounds gan (Skt. gan-d-mi) and gdn (Skt. perf. ga- 


gan-a), bhar (Skt. bhar-d-mi) and bhar (Skt. bhara-s, “burden’) 


by gradual ‘shifting’ probably first gen, gan, bher, bhar 
were formed, then gen, gon (yevéotou, yéyova), bher, bhor 
(pée@, poego-s). But we have no indication that there 
was ever a period when yev and yov, geo and goo were 
arbitrarily interchanged, so that occasionally yoveotar, poow 
were also used, or on the other hand yéyevea, péoo-s. The 
Greek vowel-modification is certainly a copy, however 
much it may have been blurred, of the original, deeply 
based in the structure of the language. Thus we have 
here a new justification for ascribing the E-sound to the 
Greek roots in question. 

The case is not so simple where we have an inter- 
change between ¢ and a, as occurs in xédowar by the side 
of xadém, oréldw and éorcdny, Bédog anil Baddw, toéxo 
and éreaxov. Here there is no firmly-established relation 
based upon a wide analogy. We cannot say that a as 
the heavier vowel takes the place of 0, for this 0 some- 
times also appears by the side of ¢ and @ asa third vowel: 
ot0d0-¢, Body, todxo-g, and the heavier a is attached even 
to those forms which are in other respects the shortest, 
the forms of the strong aorist. But it is also donee 
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to start with a root Kah, ctor, Bad, tpar, for Body and 
todmo-¢ are related to Bed and tper precisely as yévo-g 
is related to yev. The forms in @ are evidently isolated 
remains of an older pre-Hellenic state of language. There 
has been a weakening of the ‘linguistic instinct’, which 
felt neither the one vowel nor the other to. be decidedly 
the characteristic one for the root concerned, and this re- 
lation we cannot, I believe, denote better than by giving 
double roots Kad keh, cted ctad, Bad Bed, toen tpar, placing 


that form first which is the most widely prevalent. 


But there is another process bearing the closest re- 
semblance to the vowel-intensification, from which, as we 


_ saw, we have in many cases an apparently two-fold theme. 


As tétevya is to tux, wémyva to @av, so is xéxdayya to 
xX , Py ’ Tie 


«hay (xdcfo). Accordingly I have always — and I am 


pleased to find myself here entirely agreeing with Pott — 
treated the nasalization of a root, or its expansion by 
means of a nasal (for which Pott occasionally uses the expres- 


sion Rhinismus) as a phenomenon corresponding to vowel- 


intensification. Inasmuch as several recent philologers have 
either passed over this view in silence, or have contested 
it, I must enter into the question here. This may how- 
ever be done the more briefly because the subject-matter 
has been discussed by me in the Tempora und Mod 
p. 53 ff, and has been treated thoroughly by Pott again 
in the Ht. Forsch. II? p. 451 ff. p..680 ff., and, though 
with differences on many points, by Joh. Schmidt, Voca- 
lismus I, especially p. 115*). Even the old Greeks could not 
fail to notice that nasals occurring before consonants in 


the middle of a word did not always hold their ground — 


very firmly, did not always belong to the proper substance 
of a word. They found duPe.uog used by the side of 
SBowos, tyxavov by tWxovoy (Hymn. Hom. XIV, 3); 


*) Latin nasalization is discussed by Corssen, Nachtrage 193, 
Ausspr. I 565 f, — Kolle (Nachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wissensch. 1866 


‘p. 314) has shown the existence of nasalization in African languages, 


especially as a supplement to reduplication. , 
5 
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niuxdyur by guxtxAnut. In an inscription we have actually 
éuoéato (Ahrens Dor. 351). The old grammarians included 
these expansions with other phenomena under the name 
of croupacuds, fuller thicker pronunciation (Kustath. p. 1123, 
41, p. 1350, 26). The reverse of this accretion of a nasal 
sound is its disappearance in forms like Odvx0g, Nugo- 
dwoog, on the occurrence of which Nauck, Aristoph Byz. 
147, Keil, Analect. Epigr. 173 should be consulted. 
And as in the middle of a word, so in its termination 
Greek recognizes the moveable nasal, the so-called v éped- 
xvotinov, which in many forms, e.g. éor/v compared with 
the Skt. asti, pégoovew by Skt. bharant is evidently an 
added sound, which might originally be used arbitrarily 
and according to no definite rule, but which, submitted to 
the control of the linguistic consciousness, was only allowed, 
or at least only recognized by the grammarians, where the 
connection of the words in a sentence and the needs of 
the verse made it desirable. The added nasal sound which 
in Arabic is, called Nunnation, appears according to what 
I learn from those who know the language (though Phi- 
lippi, Wesen des status constructus p. 184 takes a different 
view) to have the greatest similarity to the paragogic v*). 
Some remarkable analogies to this process have been re- 
cently pointed out from German dialects, and though it 
is exceptional and not in harmony with the general course 
of language which tends towards a ‘weathering away’ of 
sounds, yet it appears to be established beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. In the Litter. Centralbl. 1860 p. 57 ex- 
amples are quoted from the Ztirich dialect of an m inserted 


*) The paragogic » and its employment in literary usage have 
been treated of by Lobeck, Elementa II 143 ff. Deventer, who in 
his treatise de litera v Graecorum paragogica Monast. 1863 collects 
epigraphic material bearing on the question, endeavours, following 
an earlier atternapt of Fried. Miiller’s, but with more ahiseations 
to vindicate the greater antiquity of in form in v. I consider this 


probable only in the case of xévy = Skt. kam, vov by the side of 
vd and a few other words. 
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to avoid hiatus, e. g. wie’n er au = wie er auch: and 
in Zeitschr. XII 396 instances like ba’n euk = bei euch 
are quoted by Kuhn from Lexer’s Carinthian Dictionary. 
Among comparative grammarians besides Pott, Lepsius in 
his work ‘Paleography as a means for the Investigation 
of Language’, and W. v. Humboldt on the Variety of the 
_ Structure of Human Language p. 254 have recognized na- 
salization. Pott I’ 680 remarks with justice ‘No conso- 
nant surpasses the nasal in flexibility and pliancy’: ‘If 
in pronouncing a vowel I direct through the nose one arm 
of the stream of breath which produces it, it becomes 
rhinistic’. Physiologists describe the manner of producing 
the nasals as approaching very nearly to that of the vowels. 
‘They have’ says Briicke, (Grundziige der Physiologie 
und System. der Sprachlaute, p. 31) this in common 
with the vowels, that they have not like the other consonants 
a sound of their own independent of the voice, but they 
only rest upon resonance’. Lepsius (Standard Alphabet 
p- 59) actually calls nasalization a vowel modification, and 
points to the fact that the Indian designation of the nasal 
after-sound (Anw-svdra-s, cp. svara-s, vowel) corresponds 
with the designation of the vowel. For this very reason 
this insertion or more correctly after-sound is something 
very different from the insertion of real consonants which 
was formerly so arbitrarily assumed. Those who contend 
against the assumption of nasalization as a phenomenon 
running parallel to reduplication and vowel intensification, 
as they cannot deny the facts in question, have hitherto 
followed two ways, so far as I know, for explaining these 
facts. On the one hand they assume, at least for some of 
the forms, that the nasal belonged from the first to the 
root, so that not the xhay of ndcto, but the Krayy of xe- 
xhayya would have to be considered the root; and simi- 
larly not the stem which appears in éyv-¢ and Skt. ahi-s, 
but that which we find in the Latin angwi-s and the 
. Lith. angi-s, which with its nasal occurs in Greek only 
in the derivative éyyedv-¢ = anguilla. I admit that for 57 
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many stems this view can be made to appear probable. 
But what are we to do in cases where the nasalized form 
only occurs quite sporadically. Are we because of the 
single instance t¥un-cvo-y to give tuum as the root instead 
of tur? The gloss in Hesychius yeowpets fayeapor is 
certainly read more correctly with L. Dimdorf and M. 
Schmidt yeoets, as the alphabetical arrangement shows; 
but this does not touch the fact that the grubbing sow 
yooupas derives its name from the same root which enters _ 
into yedpav, Germ. graben [Engl. grave and perhaps 
even grub]. Now if we proceeded in the manner just 
mentioned we should be obliged, for the sake of this one 
form, to give the root as grambh, not grabh, and in all 
the other forms in various languages gathered under No. 
138 we should have to assume the loss of this nasal. And 
in other cases we should be driven to still stranger as- 
sumptions. Inasmuch as no one can fail to recognize the 
connection of ¢vd-cAdouce with (d-etv, we should be obliged 
to maintain, not merely that the widely-extended root for 
seeing had properly the form vind (Skt. vind-d-mi ‘T find’), 
but also that vid is shortened from this vind, to become 
on occasion again expanded to vaid (Gr. «fd, 0f0). It is 
evident that it will not be easy to explam the facts of 
the case in this way. Hence another explanation has found 
more favour, which however no one adopts universally, 
but it is resorted to by preference only in certain verbal 
forms (Kuhn, Zeitschr. I] 455 ff. Schleicher, Compend.* 
752). While we have by the side of the Latin jungimus 
the Skt. jungmas, we have junag-mi corresponding to jungo, 
and both scimdo and oxidvynuc occur. Now in these eases 
the latter position of the nasal is by some regarded as 
the normal one, and this is held to be, not incorporated 
in the root, but rather the syllable na, which is considered 
as a significant particle of pronominal origin, appended to 
the root. This naturally leads to the further assumption 
that in seindo just as in the Skt. Khinad-mi the nasal 
shifts its position, and that it has obtained a position to 
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which it has no right between the vowel and the final 
consonant of the root. This explanation might have some 
claim on our attention in the case of the present stems; 
though even in regard to these objections of many ‘iad 
would not be wanting. But how are we to explain the 
noun-forms? It might be said that the nasal forced its 
way into these after the analogy of the verbal forms, just 
as the m of pungo, which properly belongs only to the 
present stem, occurs also in punctus, and as conjunx as 
well as conjux has its basis in jungo. Only unfortunately 
in Greek we do not find so clear a relation of the nasal 
in noun-forms to that which occurs in verbal forms. Does 
it admit of doubt that the keen-sighted Avyé, and its hu- 
man rival Avyxevg derive their names from the root lux, 
which appears in Aevoow? But we should look in vain 
for a form avyxo, which might have arisen from Avx-vy- 

, for a Skt. rukndmi or ruikdmi. And all devices of 
this kind break down before the nasal in reduplicated syl- 
lables, e. g. in xéumonus, Oévdge(F)ov, in forms like dvév- 
dvyo and in the case of the paragogic v. As such difficulties 
meet these attempts at explanation, and as on the other 
_ hand the view maintained by Pott and myself has not to 
contend with any of the kind, and is certainly not 
without strong supports, I. see no reason to deviate 
from it. 

A difficulty of a wholly different kind presents itself 
in a number of roots, whose final consonant does not al- 
ways remain the same. For dpouas and oyug we shall 
lay down 6m as the root unconditionally: but it will ap- 
pear hereafter that the here is the successor of a x, and 
that the related words doce, docouce are only explained 
by the root ok, occurring in the Lat. ocu-lu-s. But it would 
not be correct to give dx as the root of dwopuas also, for 
the interchange of « and a is neither formative, serving 
for the expression of any distinction, nor accidental, in 
Swouow, dyug. We evidently find ourselves here in the 
same position as previously in the case of the interchange 
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of ¢ and e. We. must recognize a dulling of the linguistic 
sense, which we express by allowing the co-existence of a 
two-fold root 0x, oT. 

Hitherto we have always been able to explain the 
differing forms of roots from peculiar relations of sounds. 
But there is a variation of roots which extends beyond 
these limits. This phenomenon, which has net as yet 
been sufficiently considered from a general point of view, 
has received its most thorough discussion from Pott in 
the Etym. Forsch. I! 27, 167 and recently in IP? 272. 
Pott assumes a tolerably extensive variation of roots at 
a period evidently very early in the life of language, by 
means of which a modification (Temperirung) of the fun- 
damental conception became possible. This modification, 
expressed by a change or addition of sounds is conceivable 
in three ways, by means of an alteration either at the 
beginning, in the middle or at the end of a root. In all 
these alterations we do not include those changes of sounds 
which are to be explained by the general process of 
‘weathering away’. Thus we have here no concern with 
the fact that when we find in Greek, by the side of ctey 
the form tey (6réyog and téyog), we explain the latter 
form, as well as the Lat. teg in teg-o as shortened. from 
the first and fuller root. Here there is no variation 
but an affection of the root, though in this case a very 
old one, extending beyond the period of the Graeco -Italic 
language, inasmuch as we find also in German and Erse 
a simple dental initial consonant. But an initial variation 
presents itself, according to Pott in the Lat. scalp-o, sculp-o 
compared with the root glab in glab-er, glub in glub-o: 
cxoloy (St. oxodom) and oxcdow (mole), oxodvara@, are 
connected with scalp and sculp, yacg-o, yaag-v, yAupu-90-¢ 
with glab, yAvg-w with glub: all have in common the 
idea of ‘hollowing’. Now here Pott regards it as possible 
that the initial s, which he does not in this case take to 
be a preposition, contributed to give a special colouring, 
so that skalp and galbh, skulp and gulbh — for so we 


should have to give the forms — would be sister - roots, 
which we should have, not to derive one from another, 
but to consider as having an equal right to recognition. 
We might be able to agree to accept this principle, espe- 
cially as we cannot fail to recognize the existence of a 


_ slight difference of meaning. However it will as a rule 
be more prudent here to neglect entirely the question of 


mutual connection. And in particular it appears to me 
that we have no sufficient basis for the assumption of ‘an 
initial formative sound modifying the meaning of the ori- 
ginal root’*). (Heyse, System p. 114). The place where 
formative sounds are added, according to the universal ten- 
dency of the Indo-Germanic languages is not the beginning, 
but the end. For our purpose we keep roots of the kind 
entirely distinct, except indeed where the curtailed begin- 
ning can be explained as an affection, because we may 
reasonably conjecture that they were separated even before 
the division of the languages. Besides their number will 
be found to be small. 

The case is similar with letters in the middle of a 
root. The same verbs may serve us here again as examples: 
scalp and sculp, yAagp and yAvgp are distinguished from 
each other by the vowel, and certainly this distinction is 
not without meaning. Hence in our view, as in form and 
meaning they are not quite identical, these also are distinct 
roots, and we do not undertake the attempt to derive the 
w from the a+). Still less shall we endeavour to refer to 

*) This means of reducing two rain roots to a unity, which 
reminds us of the attempts of older philologers, mentioned above 


(p. 13) has been used again tolerably extensively by Pictet. A. Weber 
also (Ztschr. VI 139) occasionally allows ‘a prefixed s’, and Max 
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Miiller (Lectures II 312) expresses a similar judgment. Cp.-pi 42% 


note. 

+) The attempt to explain every radical 7 and #, with the ex- 
ception of those which have proceeded from ja and va, as a weaken- 
ing of an original a, has been made by Fick (Vergl. Worterb. p. 
943 ff.) I gladly recognize the acuteness which has been employed 
in the process, but confess that these hypotheses are too flighty for 
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one root such forms as are distinguished in respect to- 
consonants within the root, with the sole exception of the 
nasals, which we discussed above. In spite of the shght 
difference in meaning the roots Fpay (ényyvus) and Fay 
(@yvuur) are regarded by us as distinct. In this case, as 
in the numerous similar cases quoted by Pott (Berl. Jahrb. 
1840, p. 635) we are contented to divide that, the sepa- 
ration of which is at least extremely old. If sounds are 
connected with the conceptions denoted by them by an 
internal bond, it is natural that similar conceptions should 


“be denoted by similar sounds. To that time of the first 


establishment of sounds and ideas we do not here go back. 
But there are particular Greek stems, in the case of which 
our task will not allow us to dispense with the. assump-— 
tion of root-variation, effected by early differences of vo- 
calization. Thus we must claim for the time before the 
separation of the languages a root tak with the bye-forms 
tuk and tuk, that is to say, a root appearing in three various 
forms though a degradation of vowel (Ablaut) as in the Ger- 
man, the existence of which in all three forms can be proved 
in the case of almost all the allied languages. In Greek from 
tak sprung tex and tox (No. 235). But these three forms of the 
root are not so distinguished from each other, that each form 
possesses a definite meaning: — in that case we should give 
three roots —, but the principal meanings, beget, hit, prepare, 
are so distributed to the three main forms, that in three fami- 
lies of speech different vowels appear for each of them, i. e. 


a (€ 0) i u 
Gr. tex- ety O. Pr. teik-usna Skt. tok-a-s (xt. tuk) 
(creatio) (proles) 
TEX LOO Lith. tik-y-ti 
t0b0-v (to aim) 
tink-a-s Gr. tuy-siv 


(it befalls) 


me. So long as Fick himself is compelled to give up the attempt 
to refer such an important and widely extended root as bhu ‘ grow 
to a form in a, no one can be censured: for feeling unable to draw 
such a conclusion as that above-mentioned. 


eA RL RRO Se Ss eeOND Fairy fonts Se DEER tae 
nay a ae ee ee 


bee a 


q 


a 
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TEX-T- COV Gr TEVY- 
Skt. tak-sh-an (faber) té- ae 
, tak-sh O. Pr. tik-in-t TUN- 0G 
(fabricar) (make) 


‘Lith. taszy-ti 


(to work in wood) 


Here even in Greek the relation of téxuao and ruyeiy 61 
— 4 has arisen out of x by affection — of réxtoy and 
tetvxovto, tUxog (chisel) is not conceivable without the 
assumption of a vowel-splitting. We must certainly main- 
tain a root-variation which perhaps coincided originally 
with the differentiation of meaning, but afterwards con- 
tinued independently of it, and this is the very reason 
why a complete separation is not possible. 


8. 


More important than such isolated interchange of vowels 
in the middle of roots — which should not however mislead 
us into allowing a promiscuous interchange of the three pri- 
mitive vowels a, 7, w — is the transformation of the fmal letter. 
Tt does not admit of doubt that a considerable number of 
roots are preserved to us in two-fold forms, of which the 
one is longer than the other by a final consonant. J. Grimm 
in his essay ‘On Diphthongs after dropped consonants’ 


(Dee. 11, 1845), reprinted in the third volume of his 


‘Kleinere Schriften’, in discussing a long list of such double 
roots, ascribes the priority to the forms ending in a con- 
sonant, at any rate in the Teutonic languages (p. 60), 
though he concludes by regarding as possible for an earlier 
period of language the accretion of a consonant. That 
Lobeck from his own point of view was led to the as- 
sumption of such accretien we saw above, p. 15..7 Here” 
with Pott who discusses these affixes thoroughly in TH’ 
460 ff., we call the shorter form the primary, the longer 
the secondary, and the process of the addition of a con- 
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sonant expansion (Weiterbildung)*). Of course here again 

we do not take into consideration cases in which the two- 
fold form is only apparent; for instance where we have 
a moveable ¢ at the end of Greek roots, for the ¢ falls 
away or is assimilated according to definite phonetic laws 
(e.g. the root éc — é-ovr for éo-ovt, et-wt, root €c — Ev-vv- 
ut for é6-vv-we) but roots which in several laaguages show 
themselves in a two-fold shape, although the occurrence 
of the shorter is not phonetically explicable. Here we 
must go back to the period of the organization of language; 
and to understand even Greek we must not neglect to cast 
a glance upon these phenomena. If we compare the verb 
tup@ with the Skt. dhip, suffire, nes as has often 
been done, inasmuch as the aspiration in TUPO has changed 
its place cs Etvypa, FVuBo« show), we cannot but refer 
both verbs to the shorter root 6v, Skt. dhw, which clearly 
occurs in Sto (No. 320), Dvog, Fvwov, and also in the 
Skt. dhiw-ma-s ‘smoke’ = Lat. fu-mu-s, Lith. dui-mm 
(smoke). The root dhw is therefore strengthened by », 
and in this expanded form comes under the head of the 
Sanskrit causative forms in p, with which however a num- 
ber of forms without a distinctly causative meaning are 
connected (Pott I’ 27). A similar p might be assumed in 
da-m (damr-r-0, Oaxcvn) which is connected with the 
Skt. dapajanu (diwidi jubeo) and with the Lat. dap-s: from. 
which we see that detx-v-ov undoubtedly belongs here 
(No. 261). The shorter root is the da of da-¢-a@ = Skt. 
da, dé (No. 256), whence da-¢ (stem Oowr) and Skt. 


*) Fick (Worterb. 968 ff.) treats the whole question here touched 
upon in its widest extent. The principles on which this is done, 
do not differ essentially from those which are here maintained. But 
I do not understand why every consonant that occurs as final in a 
root where the initial letter is also a consonant, should be secondary. 
If there were always roots like ak, ad, ar, why not also tak, pad 
tar? Some important roots, as e. g. bhar hear: according to Fick’s 
own confession, stubbornly resist his bold analysis. Here as else- 
where a aystematizne consistency seems te be out of place. Still, it 
is useful to see what can be done in this direction. 
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déja-m (portio). du-m for the usual du (dv@) is demon- 
strable first in the Alexandrian poets in the forms dunt, 
Ovmtn-¢. tov-x-1, tovme-a@ are connected with TOUV-@ 
and tete-m, Lat. ter-o (No. 239). It is very probable 
that the root édm for Fek-m (No. 333) is connected with 

_ the Lat. volup, and is to be referred to the shorter stem 
which enters into Bovdouce, vol-o, velle; and also that 
whé-m-t-09, Lat. cle-p-o0, Goth. hliftu-s (thief) [Scotch 
‘lift’ of cattle] is an expansion of the root which occurs 
in the shortest form in Lat. oc-cul-0, clam, but which is 
similarly expanded by a p in the O. Pr. anklip-t-s, ‘con- 
cealed’. In another way xddax-o-g might have arisen from 
the same root denoting ‘to conceal’, ‘to hide’. Still it is 
perhaps better to connect the word with the O. N. hvalf 
(vault). Cp. Pott H? 463, Fick? 408 and Soph. Bugge 
Stud. IV 332. Whether xadvarw, which is more diffi- 
cult because of xadvpyn, but which was compared by Pott 
even in It 27 (cp. W. II 196) with Lat. clup-e-us, also 
belongs here, we shall have to consider further on in our 
investigation of the weakening of sounds, and there we 
shall have also to discuss the relation of otég-@ to the 
Lat. stip-o, Skt. sthdpajami (No. 224). The form oxadt 63 
(No. 106) discussed above with reference to its vowel 
(p. 73), which occurs in oxdédoy, Lat. scalp-o, is still more 
plainly connected with the shorter oxah in oxcéddw, ox0- 
Atg; and the root xapm (No. 41) of xaex-cdiuo-¢, xocm- 
v0-g, which has its direct analogue in OHG. hlowf-an ‘run’, 
and in Ch. Sl. krépti-kii “bold, active’, is connected with Skt. 
Kar, incedere, i. e. kar and the Lat. cur-ro. yoéu-m-te-oF a1 
‘to clear the throat’ is evidently from the root xpen (No. 
200b); and in the same way yoeéu-x-t@ points to the root 
xpa-v of yoatva (No. 201). 

For the expansive affix of a p = Skt. bh we can quote at 
least one instance that can hardly be contested. In Sanskrit 
the root va (found also in the form vé, Pres. va-jd-mi) occurs 

~ with the meaning ‘weave’, which is preserved in N-ToLO-v “warp 
of the web’, for fy-revo-v. Besides this Aufrecht (Atschr. IV 
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277 ff.) has shown from the name of the spider érna-vabhi-s, 
which he translates ‘wool-weaver’, the existence of a root vabh, 
which is to be recognized in the OS. webbi, OHG. web-an, 
but also, surprising as it may appear at first sight, im 
bp-atva. But by-yp-ao-ues points to a stronger form 
Fog, which is related to tp precisely as Skt. svap ‘sleep’ 
to bx in Umvo-g (No. 391). Possibly also the Skt. ubh 
‘hold together’ (in composition = ‘bind’) is only a shor- 


_ tened vabh. Cp. Pictet Il 167, 175. In addition to this 
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instance, it is very easy to derive Skt. stabh ‘support’, 
with Gr. oteup (No. 219) from the root sta ‘stand’. 
I have often pointed out on previous occasions the frequent 
addition of a k in Greek and Latin roots (Ztschr. fiir das 
Alterthumsw. 1849 p. 337, Ztschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. IL 400, 
III 408). The following are Greek stems in x, which may 
with certainty be regarded as expanded: é\ex in the Ho- 
meric Odexev, dAéxovto by the side of dhe, which is od 
(@Aeoa, OAAvuL) expanded by the addition of a subsidiary 
vowel. We may therefore consider 6d as the root, though 
no form certainly correlated has yet been found in the 
kindred languages. The expanded form may be compared 
with Skt. arg, with the weakened form ri¢ and the mean- 
ing ‘hurt’. — mtax in é-mrdéx-o-v, atjo6m (i. e. wtyx-1-w) 
by the side of mta in xera-xty-ryv (Buttm. A. Gr. IL 
285), and as a bye-form axtwx in ard& (St. armx) arae- 


6a. —- Bax in Box-too-v and bac-ulu-m by the side of 
Ba, Byvar, Skt gd (Pott gives a different explanation: W. 
I 31). — tox in tijx-@ (No. 231) é-cex-y-v compared 


with Lat. té-be-s, té-bum, td-be-sc-o, and Ch.-Sl. ta-ja 
‘melt’, if indeed the guttural has not been dropped in Latin 
and Slavonic. — Bpuk in Bovx-w from Bop in Bc- Bow- 
oxo, Skt. gar (glutive), Lat. vor-a-re. — dix, which may 
be deduced from desdéooouce by the side of d1 in dev-de- 
wev (cp. below p. 607). — épux in govx-w by the side of 
égv-w. ‘To these we shall hereafter add some verbal stems, 
in which the x appears in a weakened form. This expan- 
sive x finds employment also in the formation of tenses, 
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for the Perf. 62-qwdex-o reminds us forcibly of the stem 
Odex, and so de’-docx-a of the stem di: in the case of 
the form (Aijxnou (p 365) there is even some doubt whe- 
ther it is to be referred to a Perf. tay-x-« or a Present 
(dj-x-@ from the stem iho, and %x-@, whose derivation’ 
from the root ja ‘go’ is established, has with a present 
form confessedly a certain perfect force. Hence the x in 
the Greek perf. act. may most naturally be brought into 
connection with the root-expanding x. But it is note- 
worthy that this x originally had a place only in those 
perfects where there was a phonetic need for it, and from 
these, as has been shown in Tempora und Modi p. 199 ff, 
only gradually became more widely extended*). Of the 
three roots which form an aorist in -xa, 6€, € and do, the 
first two are found in Latin, (i. e. in fa-c-i-o and ja-c-i-0) 
again extended by ac. Accordingly é-Oyx-a and &-yx-a 
are in a sense aorists of Onx, hx. As for &-dwx-a, we 
may compare it with the Skt. da¢ for dak ‘present’, which 
origimated evidently in the equivalent dd. At least one 
root is expanded by the medial g; and this has various 
ramifications in Greek. As Skt. ju (colligare) is to jug i. 
e. jug (conjungere), so is &v (f-vyv-uc) to Svy (Gevy-vv-t). 
Other instances of the kind are given by Corssen, Nachtr. 
223. 

Much more frequent use is made in Sanskrit of kh 
(Pott, Il? 621). This is universally recognized as a Sans- 


*) The view which has recently been maintained again in seve- 
ral quarters that the x of the perfects originated in v cannot appear 
probable, until a phonetic transition so surprising as this is has been 
shown to exist elsewhere and been thoroughly established. Savels- 
berg’s theory as to the origin of a x from ao (Symbola philol. Bonn.. 
Il 505, Ztschr. XVI) in spite of the abundance of material that has 
been brought together under this point of view, by no means con- 
vinces me. Perhaps to def-dovxa and 61-wlex-a, we may add 


ué-uBlox-o inasmuch as the root uod which presents itself in 


Z-wol-o-v is related to the Skt. mruk or mluk (mléK ati) ‘go down’ 
(ep. anu-mluk ‘go up’, upa-mluk ‘hide oneself’) i. e. mlu-k with the 
assumption that the w is a duller form of a, just as Ode is to dhex. 
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krit weakening of the original sk. So that the Skt. ga-Kh- 
a-ti (he goes) from the root gam, stands on the same 
footing as the Gk. Bé-ox-e, and accordingly this affix 
takes its place among the large family of amplifications 
of the present stem, and is treated accordingly in my 
Tempora und Modi p. 115. [Das Verbum c. X.] The inchoative 
meaning of this affix, which subsequently branches off into 
various subdivisions, is unmistakeable, but the theory of the 
origin of this combination of letters which I endeavoured to 
establish in the Ztschr. I 17 I now relinquish owing to 
the lack of instances of a similar change of sound. 

The dental mutes are likewise not wanting among 
the appended consonants. .The ¢ appears but seldom; (Pott 
Il? 733) — the clearest instance is that of the Sct, dju-t 
‘twinkle’ or ‘glitter’, by the side of the shorter dw of like 
meaning. We may compare with this the rt that has found - 
its way into a small number of Greek words before suf- 
fixes beginning with uw. In one of these, @v-t-unv, &-t- wy, 
@-t-uwog, forms which — together with Getwa Ad’, cet- 
uov avevua Hesych. — we may regard as varieties of 
one primitive form (No. 588), we have the analogy of 
Sanskrit and German to help us. For it correspands to 
the Skt. d-t-man, breath, soul, and OHG. d-t-am by the 
side of the NHG. 0-d-em. The shorter root is undoubtedly 
av, au, Gk. abo, anus. Light is thrown by this ¢ on the_ 
t of the present-stems tunt, Oant &e., about which I 
can share neither the view expressed by Max Miiller, 
Ztschr. IV 362 ff. nor that of which the fullest defence 
has been given by Grassmann (XI 44), and which will 
be more closely examined below. I state the following 
simple equation — tunr: tum = adr: av. 

An amplificatory d, though likewise rare, may be 
recognized at least in two roots which are widely spread 
through several languages. The root xe (for oxé) in xé-¢-a, » 
xé-a&-fo has the same relation to the root cxe-d in oxe- . 
O-dvyv-we that the Skt. kha or Khé (i.e. ska) in Kha-j-d-mi 
(scindo) has to skhad, scindere, fugare, as is seen from the 
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comparison of the forms collected at No. 45b, No. 294 
and 295. Also we cannot but conclude from wéd-1-pvo-g, 
uéd-ovt-e¢, Lat. mod-u-s, mod-i-us, mod-er-or the existence 
of a root ued, which has apparently developed from ma, 
and meets us again in the Gothic mit-an with the natural 
change of d to ¢ (No. 286). 

More important is the aspirate — Skt. dh, Gr. '&. 
Sanskrit and Greek both agree in having this affix in judh 
to fight, i. e. manus conserere, from which come Skt. judhman 
battle, and Gk. veutv, toutvyn with 6 instead of the @ 
that was added to the jw. But in an entirely independent 
fashion, the Greek language uses its ® to the widest ex- 
tent. How far the addition of a @ is adapted to explain 
verbal inflection may here be intimated rather than fully 
explaimed*). We find an added & in past tenses like é-oye- 
B-0-v, ax-é-phi-9-0-v, &-xi-a-9-0-v, nuvv-a-9-0-V, Eigy-a-9-0-V, 
nyso-é-0-ovto (to which we may perhaps add Hesych. éyoec- 
BEV’ GUVEYELY, COMULOYVELY), VEU-E-9-oVTO; in present forms like 
"Agé-9-0v60, HE0--9-ovtar, TEA-E-9-0, Mu-é-B-O, PAey-é-9-0, 
mAyn-9-o (Rt. tha), xo7n--o (Rt. mpa), xv7-0-o (by the 
side of xvd-w), vy-F-0 (Rt. ve), o7-8-0 (Rt. ca), 2v-d-a 
(Rt. mu, Skt. pi-jd-mi, I foul, No. 383), Bagv-3-e1, Bol-9-a, 
poi-vv-9-0, [uL-vd-9-00, e&y-9-o-wat (by the side of &y-0s), 
é6-9-c and eo-9i-a (Rt. €d), united to 6 in &i-o9-o (Rt. oF), 
bu-Bc-69-o (Rt. Ba); in the perfect in éyo-nyde-8-aor (K 419), 
Bé-Bowd-9-o1g A 35 (2); common to several tense-stems in 
the stems Ta-0, mtev-0 (é-wa-8-ov, xé-nov-9-a, Rt. ma, Tav 
No. 354), 7A-v-9-ov, éi-jAvd-a, by the side of é9-7-0-weu, 
which is perhaps for é-ox-o-wow, both being from a root 
ép = Skt. ar, go; cleaving inseparably to a stem in dap-6, 
é-dou-8-0-v, dao-9-cv-0, Skt. dra (drdi), sleep (No. 262), 
ua-0, g-wa-d-0-v, ucv-9-cv-0 (No. 430) Rt. man think 


*) Op. Buttmann (Ausftihrl. Gr. II 61) with Lobeck’s note, and 
the diligent and careful investigation of Wentzel ‘qua vt posuit Ho- 
merus verba quae in Pa cadunt?’ Progr. of Oppeln 1836. 
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(Benf. 1 258, II 36)*), &-, i. e. Fe-0, 20-t-ba, eiwdor (Tem- 
pora und Modi 141). In Ztschr. I 25 ff. I have tried to show, 
in a manner differing from Bopp (Vgl. Gramm. II 517), that 
the % of the weak (first) aorist passive belongs to this group. 
Primitive derivatives sometimes show the # m common 
with the corresponding verbal forms: @ySog, wévtog, mo.- 
Pog, 20g and 70g, wevOneae (Hesych.), wevOnoes (Suid.) 
= goovrides, sometimes are the only ones that show us 
forms with ®, e. g. in ¢-%-¥-¢ (root i, ep. i-ry-g), yue- 
-0-¢, pud-F-u0-¢, by-9-0-g, Grij-F-og (root ota), éo- 
B-og (root Fec), xv-dO-16-we (Aesch. Prom. 124) and in 
other words already treated by me im my essay de no- 
minum formatione pp. 19, 20. Perhaps too the @ that 
appears more frequently than t before suffixes begmning 
with w springs from the same source — e. g. 00yn-9-ud-g, 
i-9-un (cp. ¢-9-¥-¢, going) Gra-F-uo-g (ep. &0-Gra-B- gog 
ueyeéooro and orj-%-0g). For I no longer consider this 
letter as mere euphonicum. The ® in the termination 
of the middle infinitive -o%eu belongs likewise to the same 
class, inasmuch as it corresponds to an Indic dh (Ved. inf. 
-dijdt) (Bopp. Vergl. Gr. HI 330, differently explained by 
Kuhn Ztschr. XV 307), but it is true it has obtained in 
this case a much firmer hold on the construction of the 
form in a somewhat different way. (Cp. Lange on the 
Lat. Inf. Pass.) It has been already often remarked (Pott 
I? 187, I? 474) that in Latin, German, Lithuanian and 
Slavonic there is found for this ubiquitous % its regular 
correspondent d, which proves the @ to be very old. Among 
the more striking coincidences are: — gau-de-o with yy- 
Bé-0, yé-ynd-a (No. 122), the forms of the Gk. preterites 
compared with the German preterites of the so-called weak 
verbs (Bopp. Vgl. Gr. II 505 ff), the numerous Lithuanian 
and occasional Church-Slavonie verbs with an added d, 
e. g. Ch.-Sl. j-d-a, I go, with which however, according 


*) 1 am not convinced by Kuhn, who (Ztschr. II 395) compares 
uae, wavO with Skt. manth, shake. 
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to Miillenhoff (Haupt’s Ztschr. XII 387) the Goth. iddja, 1 
went, has nothing in common but the root. The Ch.-Sl. d 
then we may compare immediately with the ® in (@v-¢ 
and idun. It is deserving of notice that it happens that 
the root ¢ makes in Ch.-Sl. more use of the d than the 
other verbs of the same class. (Schleicher Kirchenslaw. 
Formenlehre 325.) 

Of the addition of a sibilant in a long list of Sanskrit 
roots discussed by Pott I’ 167 and II? 566 (ep. Jac. Grimm 
K1. Schriften 1 317) we have already spoken at p. 35. Greek 
forms of this kind are the following: até = Skt. vaksh, 
Goth. vahs-j-an, pres. ab§-a, Ion. dé-a, i. e. aFe&-o, 
av§-dv-a@ by the side of the Lat. aug-e-o (No. 159), rez, 
pres. aAé&-co = Skt. rak-sh (servare, tueri) for ark-s by the 
side of cd-cdu-stv, cdu-y (No. 7), dd0%, ddaz, pres. ddcka 
with several collateral forms (Buttmann A. Gr. II 250) by 
the side of the root dax, daxv-w, Skt. dag, dac (No. 9), 
deZ in deg-vd-g (No. 266) by the side of dex in déx-owan, 
dautvio-¢ (No. 11), dew, pres. dé~-w, Lat. deps-o by the 
side of dép-w, éy for mew pres. &/-w from the root nen 
Skt. pak (cook), and so for mé~a@. The roots with an added 
s are often connected with the desiderative forms, which 
‘on their side again stand in an undeniable relation to the 
future in 6. 

A nasal appears joined to several widely disseminated 
roots of great antiquity, though the nasal is not always 
of the same order in the different languages. So to the 
Skt. ga (go), of which the Aor. is a-g-d-m, corresponds 
the Gk. Ba (No. 634), of which the Aor. is é-By-v, while 
gam with short vowel and added m is represented by Botve 
i.e. Bav-jw, as also by the Lat. ven-i0, Ose. ben (ben-ust 
= venerit) and by the Goth. quam (quima = venio). — a 
bears to matvo (No. 407) the same relation that Ba does 
to Baivo, with the distinction however that in the case 
of the former root the nasal affix has established itself 
‘ more firmly (é@ev-yv). To the shorter form which occurs 


in gn-wl, and which unites the conceptions ‘shine’ and 
6* 
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‘speak’, corresponds the Skt. bhd (bhd-mi), to shine, to ap- 
pear, to the longer the Skt. bhan (later bhan), that appears 
in the Vedas with a dental nasal in the sense of ‘resound’, 
‘rine’, in later Skt. with a lingual nasal in that of ‘talk’, 


5? 


‘speak’. — Similar is the relation of ta to teivo. ‘The 
shortest form is contained in the Homeric ty. From ta we 
arrive at the Gk. ré-vv-ror = Skt. ta-nu-té, in which the 


nasal affix seems to be used in the present-stem alone. 
But this is intimately connected with the Gk. reyv- in 
compounds like tevd-nendo-¢ together with the Skt. ad- 


68 jective tanu-s = tenu-i-s, ON thunn-r, Ch.-Sl. ti-ni-ku. For 


telv-@ —= tev-ja and all its belongings (No. 230) as also 
for the Lat. ten-e-o and ten-d-o, Goth. than-j-a, Lith. tem-p-ju 
(cp. Lat. tem-p-tare) we have to take the nasalized stem 
as equivalent to a root. — Again as ta is to Tev, so is ya 
to yev, and so accordingly is ye-ya-wg to &yev-d-unv (No. 
128), in which words however may be observed the special 
tendency of Greek to suppress v after a. Notwithstanding 
ya must be taken as the starting-poimt, and we are thus 
enabled to understand also the Lith. gim-t, nasci, with its 
m, and this m points us back to the Gk. yau-o-s, you-ety 
(cp. below p. 536). — wcéo-va-wor (No. 458) stands by the 
side of the marn to kill, to fight with, which is usual in 
the Vedas, and the connection of this word with the root 
mar (mr) Lat. mor-i can hardly be denied. The same nasal 
element that in Greek is confined to the present-stem ex- 
tends through a large range in Sanskrit. — In two other 
roots the relation of the nasal is more obscure. To the 
root Kpeu in xegua-war (No. 75) corresponds directly the 
Goth. hram-j-an, to crucify, but it is so nearly approached 
also by the Lith. kar-ti, to hang, that, seeing that meta- 
thesis is frequent in the case of 7, we may perhaps sup- 
pose kar to be the primitive form, from which first kra, 
then kram has developed. — The root d¢ in déw, d¢-Ony-we 
(No. 264) is identical with the Vedic da, to bind, but it 
is possible to suppose a connection with the root oan, 
Ocqucca Skt. dam Lat. domo &e. (No. 260) and even with 
deu-o, déu-ag, Ddu-og (No. 265). 
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Much more limited is the number of roots which seem 
to be increased by the addition of one of the two liquids 
Land r, Still a connection cannot be denied between the 
roots wep (uée-og, Lat. mer-co No. 467) and ue (ué-t90-v 
Skt. md No. 461), between oted (oréddw No. 218) and ota 
(Skt. sthéd No. 216). Even the addition of a v is nearly 
certain at all events in the roots poF (Aeol. patos) by the 
side of ma (Skt. bhad No. 407) and yxaF (yav-vo-g No. 179) 
by the side of xa. 

Let us here pause, leaving untouched for the present 


a number of other questions still more difficult to decide, 


and try to put together the results of this survey. It is 
certain that a considerable number of roots, of which as 
a rule we have been able to consider those only which 
have been preserved in Greek, appear with little or no 
change of meaning in a two-fold form; also that this two- 
fold form is occasionally applied to the formation of the 
tense-stems, or for some other variation of meaning affect- 
ing the verbal inflections. How then was it that one form 
arose from the other? The question may next be asked, 
are we warranted in calling the shorter form the primary 
and the longer the secondary one? J. Grimm has, as we 
have seen, adjudged from a comprehensive point of view 
the priority to the longer form, at least for the circle of 
languages with which he was immediately concerned. But 
he does not venture to apply this principle throughout 
on a larger scale, a proceeding indeed which would ne- 
cessitate an extreme of capriciousness. It will scarcely 
be maintained by the boldest that the root 6u is a muti- 
lated form of @um, OA or Ode of Odex, the Skt. ju of jug. 
We should be obliged to relinquish such an attempt, espe- 
cially in the cases where the root ending in a vowel is 
accompanied by several stems ending in different conso- 


nantal characteristics. We find for instance jug and judh 


by the side of ju, bhan, bhas and bhav by the side of bha, 
mad and mar by the side of ma (Gk. ue), stap, star and 
stal by the side of sta. Confident then that the shorter 
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form is the older one, we must next inquire how the longer 
one arose from it. Here several possibilities are conceiv- 
able. In the first place it has been held that the longer 
form is-to be referred to a noun-theme. According to 
this view Kuhn especially Ztschr. II p. 392 ff., 455 ff. 
(Corssen I? 306 expresses a similar view) attempts to trace 
back the nasal additions to derivative suffixes. With respect 
to the syllables w and na which are jomed to the root 
in the present-stem I now agree with him (ep. my ‘Chrono- 
logie’ p. 227). But whether the bare nasals are to be so 
regarded is very doubtful. The other amplificatory affixes 
can certainly not be proved to be noun-suffixes: whatever 
may be the case with / and ¢, it is quite untenable with 
regard to p, g, s, d and dh unless recourse be had to the - 
most audacious methods of proof. A second possible view, 
which has been repeatedly urged with regard to dh espe- 
cially, is that amplified roots were real compounds. Here 
again the addition might be either a new verb-root or a 
pronomiual one. The readiest way is to derive dh from 
the root dha to place, do (Gk. 0e). Tt is conceivable that 
éo-%-@ and é6-%i-@ may be divided thus — é-#e and 
translated ‘I do eat’. We are at once reminded of the 
familiar application of the same root in English and in 
almost all German dialects in the periphrasis for the simple 
verb-forms: he did not come and the like, phrases which 
Pott II’ 475 has collected in great numbers. Still a consider- 
able distinction: is at once observable here. This dh = @ 
makes its way into noun-formations as well: Skt. ju-dh-man 
(strife = vow), xé-9-0g; it is even found often in nouns 
alone: ota-9-wog. We shall have therefore in any case to 
suppose that at a very early period all consciousness of 
this origin disappeared’ and that this appendage acquired 
completely the character of an element essential to the 
meaning of the stems in question. The amplificatory p is 
connected by Benfey (Kurze Sanskritgrammatik p. 57) with 
a root pa, a supposition that in a somewhat different form 
has met with Schleicher’s assent as well (Compend.? 344), 
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at least to the extent that he derives the Sanskrit causal 
verbs in — pajd-mi e. g. da-pa-jd-mi ‘I make to give’ from 
this root. But unfortunately this root pa, with the 
meaning make which meaning is the only feasible one in 
the case of verb-stems with causal and other suffixes, is 
entirely hypothetical. All we can go upon is the sub- 
stantive apas = Lat. opus and a few related words whence 
a root ap with this meaning is with some small probabi- 
lity inferred; but the probability of a root pa with a trans- 
position of the consonant is far smaller. For even though 
it must be admitted that special roots e. g. ak (ac-utu-s) 
and ka (co-(t)-s) have their vowel now before now after 
their characteristic consonant, this is of by no means so 
frequent occurrence that we should be entitled to assume 
it universally*). The Skt. root am press forward, whence 
comes ama-s vehemence, and ma measure, an breathe and 
the xa spin which must be assumed for the Gk. vé-o are 
perfectly distinct from each other. The attempt to prop 
up the hypothetical pa, do, from the Gk. wovéw seems to 
me likewise a failure. zové-@ is seen at once to be a 
derivative. Benfey with the approval of several eminent 
scholars compares it with the Skt. apas-jd-mi a denomina- 
tive from the above-mentioned apas, derived from it as 
operor is from opus, with the meaning I am busy. But 
this apas-jd-mi would become in Greek oxeo-va, like teheo 
teheo-v which gives tédeiw, and even were we willing to 
admit that the root vowel had fallen away in a manner 
unexampled in Greek, and that in the place of the e, which 
we should expect to find in the suffix as an o had appeared 
we should after all have arrived only at wovo and should 


*) Albert Kiihn, in his essay “Ueber Wurzelvariation durch Meta- 
thesis” Bonn 1868, makes the most extensive use of the supposition 
of transpositions of this kind but certainly goes too far in doing so. 
Clear instances of different meaning in the case of sounds which are 
identical but are arranged in different ways, like those cited in the 
text should serves to teach us caution. — Op. Kraushaar ‘de radicum 
quarundam variatione’ Marburg 1869. 
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have been forced to assume a substantive-stem ovo Nom. 
movo-g with the meaning operator in order thence to  pro- 
ceed to a wovg-@ in the sense of operator swum. I confess 
I find this too long a journey, and moreover hold it to be 
far from immaterial that wovsty does not mean operari but 
to create, to produce, and so is removed even in meaning 
from opus and operari. — Attempts such as those made 
by Benfey (Kieler Monatsschrift 1854 p. 35) to explain 
these affixes in the case of other verb-stems are still less 
convincing. Even Pott says (W. I 1245) that there is 
only a ‘distant possibility’ that the gy in jug may have 
arisen from ag (ayo, ago). 

Another way out of the difficulty would be to con- 
sider pronoun-stems as the source of these appended suf- 
fixes, or at least of some of them. But on a review of 
pronoun-stems we shall find at most only the stems ka, 
ta, da and na with which the appended k, ¢, d and» may 
be connected. If this assumption is made we shall have 
to assign to these affixes, the same origin as to the suf- 
fixes used to form noun-stems. But evidently the function 
of the two elements is very different. The amplification 
of roots is a phenomenon of clearly older date than any 
formation of nouns, inasmuch as the comage of different 
verb-forms itself assumes that stems have been already 
lengthened. It is a kind of word-formation autecedent to 
the process of word-formation, or in other words an older 
stratum of formation, over which the system of inflexion 
and stem-formation in use in historic times has been depo- 
sited. But as regards the origin of these additions we 
have hardly any other course left us for the present at 
least than to confess that we know nothing about it. We 
stand here on a boundary beyond which, at least for the pre- 
sent, our view does not extend. Accordingly we consider all 
these sounds as elements of such a kind as, without being 
reckoned among formative suffixes “serve”, as Pott E. F. 
I’ 172 says “to convey significance” (“dienen dem Prin- 
cipe der Bedeutsamkeit”), a view which is not very far 
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removed from that which Lobeck expresses of his idea — 
further developed in the Rhematikon — in a note to Butt- 
mann’s Ausf. Gk. Gr. II p. 63, where he calls consonants 
like ¢ in xAéata, Fin &yPouo auxiliary consonants (Hiilfs- 
consonanten). Similarly J. Grimm “Ueber Diphthonge” 
p. 63 speaks of an older and a younger and stronger genera- 
tion of roots. “In the place of roots ending in a vowel 
with many meanings and easily confounded, such as appear 
in oriental languages, there seems to exist a tendency in 
the European languages and especially in German to confer 
on roots by means of added consonants a greater indivi- 
duality”. (Cp. Heyse System p. 128.) 

These affixes therefore may be called in accordance with 
a name proposed by me (Ztschr. TV 211 ff.) for the subject 
of noun-formation — root-determinatives (Wurzel- 
determinative)*). In some branches of the Indo-Germanic 


*) Corssen (Beitriige zur latemischen Formenlehre p. 116) makes 
a two-fold objection to this name. He finds the expression Deter- 
minative not definite enough, because in reality every suffix used 
in the formation of words is determinative. But since for these the 
name suffix is already in general use — a word which is itself of 
a very indefinite nature, but which has become however sufficiently 
fixed by use — and since by the addition of the word root — the 
special reference to these primary elements of language is made clear, 
it seems to me that sufficient distinctness 1s obtained. Of more im- 
portance is a second objection, which expresses more definitely a view 
that has been urged against me from other quarters as well. Corssen 
says “he cannot conceive how pure bald consonants with no vowel 
sounded with them, which taken by themselves are unpronounceable 
elements of sound, sound-monads existing only in the mind.... 
could be originally affixed by themselves to roots to give distinctness 
to their meaning”. This, which is to me equally inconceivable, is a 
view I never expressed: all I did was to maintain the origin of the 
determinative to be unexplained. This is not the only instance in 
which philologists have to reckon with unknown quantities, and they 
have to be content sometimes in such cases to arrange them, to 
classify them and to determine their functions. A name by which 
we distinguish a certain class of such elements from the others seems 
to me by no means worthless. — If, however any hypothesis is to 
be hazarded as to the origin of the root-determinatives, it seems to 
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family this younger kind of roots are used by preference. — 
It is remarkable that J. Grimm allows to the German and 
also the Slavonic languages only a small number of roots 
ending in a vowel, while in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin a 
considerable number have been retained. ; 


2: 


In our endeavour to subject the methods of comparative 
philology to a comprehensive criticism, we saw that there 
were two errors of frequent occurrence, against which we 
must be on our guard, the one an unwarrantably high 
estimation of the importance of Sanskrit, the other an ex- 
cessively minute analysis of roots. The consideration of 
the latter point necessitated a short discussion of the idea 


me two possible ones are presented to us. It is conceivable that 
during the period when roots were originated, language created du- 
plicate roots — a short one and, a longer one with an affixed con- 
sonant and a kindred meaning. This is Max Miiller’s opinion (Lect. 
Il 312): he assumes clusters of roots, ‘differmg from each other 
merely by one or two letters’, and in this respect puts the initial 
and the final letter on a level. In this view there is no assumption 
of the addition of letters. The second possible hypothesis is that of 
an expansion by means of composition, in which case we should have 
to recognize in those single consonants weather-worn stems. It has 
been shown above that this hypothesis has been brought to some 
degree of probability only in the case of the root dha, compared 
with dh. I grant that the second supposition, which is adopted also 
by Carl Pauli (Zur Geschichte der lat. Verba auf wo p. 7) is more 
im accordance with the results arrived at by the science in other 
quarters, but as long as the greatest part of these elements remain 
in such obscurity I prefer to regard the question as an open one, 
In my essay ‘Zur Chronologie der indogermanischen Sprachforschung’ 
(Abh. d. k. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., philolog. histor. Cl. Bd. V No. II) 
I have advanced my views as to the whole question of the gradual 
creation of the Indogermanic form of speech, and in this connection 
have also (p. 206 ff.) touched on this subject again. Further sugges- 
tions are offered by Fick in the often-mentioned ‘Nachwort’ to his 
‘Worterbuch’, where he adopts the terminology here proposed. 
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of a root, from which we were led to the question of the 
possible shifting elements still to be found in the root, 
and further to the question how far we may assume ac- 
cessary components to have been added to the roots them- 
selves. In direct contrast to this excessive analysis and 
decomposition of roots is the attempt made by compara- 
tive etymologists wherever they can, to prove entire words 
unmistakeably related to each other to be completely 
identical. From this tendency Pott is exceptionally free. 
He has repeatedly (again Il? 897, 935) and emphatically 
asserted that we must be content to distinguish between 
partial and complete identity, and must not deny to lang- 
uage, the right of deriving different words from one root 
or one stem by means of different affixes. On the other 
hand an attempt has been quite recently made, first by 
Kuhn and Ebel, then toa much greater extent by Benfey 
and Leo Meyer to prove the identity of suffixes of different 
sound from the fact that they are added with similar 
meaning to the same stems; and this attempt finally re- 
sults in the above-mentioned endeavour to raise partial to 
the rank of complete resemblance. Adalb. Kuhn first tried 
to prove (Ztschr. I 368 ff.) that the Sanskrit suffix as, much 
used, especially in the case of neuters — as representative 
of which the Gk. e¢ Nom. og, and the Lat. es Nom. us 
had been long recognized —, arose from at, and going 
through a long list of words he arrived at the result that 
not only these forms but the suffixes av, an, ant as well 
had all arisen from one and the same primitive form. For 
Sanskrit some of the changes of sound here maintained 
can be established, especially that of final s to r. But 
if we seek for analogous cases, in order for example to 
prove the asserted change of the older tdog — the dative 
vost does not actually occur before Hesiod. Theog. 61 — to 
vdwo, and the origin of both in vdar, we are referred at 
p. 374 to the pretended identity of the syllables gg: and 
#oc with the Skt. ati. But this single analogous case is 
a very suspiciotis one. To the Skt. ati (ultra, nimis) cor- 74 


eg ee Paneer te Ie Np eC ee ll ee gh bade ee Pi OE ee ete Bie, EN Tee mae Pe Nae, 
Pee See tek Las oo = 4 es ay mare r aw trae Bie 
eta bo Bgl aa : 
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responds, as is universally acknowledged, the Gk. ér the 
Lat. ef and most likely the at in ‘at-avu-s. That the same 
word is to be found besides in so different a form is of 
itself unlikely. But the use of the word moreover does 
not favour the supposition. It is true that the emphasizmg 
and superlative force of @ou and égv, as to the difference 
between which Buttmann’s observations Lexil. I. 147 are 
still quite worth reading, comes very near to that of the 
Skt. ati in composition. But not a trace is to be found 
in the use of dge and gg of the primitive meaning ‘out 
over’ which is unmistakeably prominent e. g. in ati-mdtra-s 
excessive, and ati-rdtra-s lasting over-night. The use of 
coe is rather one which reminds us much of Gere, Gertv0-¢. 
cotipeay @ 261 means ‘right-minded’ like ceépewy, cotus- 
ang X 281 ‘rightly speaking’. If we consider further that 
from the notions of fitting aright and suiting the Greek 
gets the metaphysical conceptions contained in Gewevos, 
conowds, coé-ox-@ and its nearly related doe-ty4, we shall 
be much inclined to refer @o-c to this very root and to 
connect it with égu-oro-g, coetwv (No. 488). We meet the 
same letters in Sanskrit too with a similar meaning in 
the adverb ara-m ‘aright, fitly, sufficiently’, ar-ja-s which 
among other things means ‘kindly, the best’, with which 
the name Aryan, as denoting the noble good people, 
has been long connected. Why then seek so far for an 
origin for eg, when it lies so near at hand? As to go 
whose meaning Buttmann was for connecting with evedvs, 
I will not too positively assert its identity with ée., though 
it happens that the vowels « and « interchange before @ 
more often than before other consonants. It is moreover 
possible that it may be connected with Skt. varu, which 
on account of varija-s we must suppose as an older form 
of wru-s = evov-¢. In that case the digamma would have 
disappeared without a trace. Bepp im his Glossary com- 
pares with ww the Irish wr (very), which in that case 
would come very near to our éo- However that may be, 
what has been said is quite enough to discredit the asso- 
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ciation of the two prefixes with afi. After all who can 
believe that the ¢ which is of such constant and universal 
occurrence in inflexions and derivatives, which we see be- 
fore our very eyes hundreds of times pass, through the 
influence of a neighbouring ¢ or v into 6, in a few cases 
here and there struck out quite different paths. All ratio- 
nal processes of Etymology must follow the method laid 


down by Herodotus for his investigations (II 33). There . 


are certain plam facts which occasionally, even in spite 
of the rarity of the appearances which they present, com- 
pel us to an unconditional recognition. Although the change 
of av, xt in the middle of a word into Bd and yd cannot 
be proved by any unmistakeable analogies*), no one will 
deny that éBdowos and 6ydo0g come from éxta and dxrod. 
Is this case a similar one? We see that by means of 
a multiplicity of suffixes, m some of which we are able 
to recognize pronoun-stems, a large number of words are 
derived from roots — not one from each root, but ever 
so many. Hverything inclines us to ascribe to the lang- 
uage of .those old times before the separation of the Indo- 
germanic tongues an exuberant energy of growth. That 
the many words which spring from one root are not to 
be arranged under the abstract categories into which the 
the grammar of a later age tries to force them, that on 
the other hand almost all suffixes were used to denote the 
same categories, I have shown im my dissertation de no- 
minum Grecorum formatione. It does not of course follow 
that the numerous primitive words which sprang from one 
root were completely identical in meaning. The differences 
must have been of a somewhat physical and concrete kind, 
and we must consider that the real function of the suffixes 
is that of individualizing a word. Seeing then that from 
the one root ud there was made in Skt. wd-an (water) = 
Goth. vato (St. vatin) by means of the suffix an, and again 


*) We have an example of initial yd for ut in ydovxog by the 
side of utvzog (cf. p. 687). 
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the ud-ar or vad-ar which is the base of the O. Sax. wat-ar, 
why should we not here suppose an original double for- 
mation with no perceptible difference of meaning, and that 
too as there is an absolute lack of any plain example of the 
change of » into r, especially between vowels, which has 
so often maintained? With this ud-ar ranks the Gk. tdw@ 
which can hardly be connected with the stem of the other 
cases Dat except through bdcor. This assumed vdag-r is 
stronger than dao by at. But I regard this t as a new super- - 
added suffix with an individualizing force, for which see 
further Ztschr. IV 211 ff. The explanation of the Hesiodic 
dative ¥de, which the old grammarians referred to vdag 
like otdec from ovdag, will then be the simple one that 
it comes from a nominative vdas which was formed from 
this bdar and has lost its t. Meeting as we do in all 
stages of word-formation not with meagre uniformity but 
with manifold variety, why should we try in the face of 
all phonetic laws to weld these suffixes into one? In my 
opinion it is not even allowable to identify offhand suf- 
fixes nearer to each other in sound than these are. Al- | 
though in certain circumstances ¢ passes into s I venture 
to bring together neither the suffixes with ¢ with those 
with s nor even the pronoun-stem fa with sa. It seems 
to me that in all these cases it is safer to separate than 
to join. Even for the marking of such relations as in 
their simple and, one may almost say, palpable nature 
seem least to give an opportunity for it, the Indogermanic 
language makes use of different phonetic expedients: we 
find xeduog, primus, Goth. fruma by the side of xearos 
and pra-tha-ma-s, we have two comparative suffixes and a 
great variety of diminutive forms. From one and the same 
root an (No. 419) are formed with the same meaning and 
different suffixes Skt. an-i-la-s, Gk. év-s-wo-¢ (= Lat. 
an-i-mu-s) O.H.G. un-s-t. From the root par fill (Gk. and 
Lat. ple) spring xAn-9-0g, plé-bé-s, O.H.G. fol-c, with only 
slight difference of meaning, though we should not be 
justified in identifying the formative syllables in these 
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words as well as the root. We have a redundancy in the 
case of the two Ch.-Sl. words ple-me (tribus) and pli-kit 
which is identical with Volk. Sanskrit itself, though that 
is the language in which all these attempts at identifying 
suffixes have their origin, shows from the beginning an 
extraordinary variety in its formations. We have from 
the root ad, eat, the substantives ad-ana-m, an-na-m (i. e. 
ad-na-m), ad-man, ad-ja-m with no difference or at all 
events no sensible difference of meaning, all having the 
sense of eating, nourishment, while in the Gk. é-ady, 
éd-ytv-¢, in the Lat es-ca, in the Lith. éd-i-s (St. édja), 
other suffixes are used for the same purpose. From the 

root da, give, are formed with the meaning of a nomen 
agentis datar (= dorye, dator) and da-ja-s, dd-ja-ka-s giving, 
da-ru-s generous, to denote a gift dé-na-m (= dénum), 
da-man. Why then try to derive the Gk. d@-o0-v from 
such a word as dd-na-m, and that too when we find the 
same double form in Slavonic and Lithuanian? A gift in 
Lith. is dii-ni-s with an N-suffix, in Ch.-Sl. da-riéi with an 
R-suffix. Again -t occurs in just the same sense in 0@-t-0-¢ 
= Lat. do-t-(¢)-s. From the root gan ‘beget’ is formed 
gan-i-tar = yeveryo, genitor, gan-aka-s, gan-i-tva-s ‘father’, 
- ganas = yévos, genus, and in the same sense the common 
gan-us and with a slight difference of meaning gan-i-man, 
Ga-t-i-s = gen(t-t-)s, ga-na-m, gan-a-na-m, gani-s (ep. Goth. 
kunt). Seeing then that the same language has recourse, 
as far back as we can trace it, to a number of suffixes, 
and that in the related languages now this suffix and now 
that one has come into use exclusively or at least mainly 
for a definite purpose, there is absolutely no inducement 
to us to identify suffixes that are different in sound. Hbel’s 
attempts alone (Ztschr. IV p. 121 ff.) show what it costs 
to carry out the theory of monotony. I hope below to 
be able to give more probable explanations of several of 77 
the suffixes he treats of, and especially of those with a 0, 
which when alone can never be proved to be a degenerate 
t. But Leo Meyer in the second vol. of his Vgl. Gr. des 
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Gr. u. Lat. goes much farther. He there carries to its 
extreme a theory of word-formation which has been aptly 
termed the participial theory*). This theory most de- 
cisively rejected by Pott 11? 936, W.1416 and by Corssen 
e.g. Ausspr. I? 585, and controverted on excellent grounds by 
Sonne (Ztschr. XII 285), rests on the entirely arbitrary 
assumption of Benfey’s that the participles, and particularly. 
the present participle active, are of older date than a num- 
ber of other noun-forms. Benfey really rests this assertion 
solely on the extraordinary idea that the suffix of this 
participle -ant has arisen from bharanti = Dor. gpéoovte. 
I doubt whether a single person shares this opinion. Still 
Leo Meyer makes the suffix -ant the starting-pomt for his 
argument, and seeks to shew that by means of weakening 
and loss of sounds, a large number of the commonest 
noun- suffixes have arisen from this -ant and its collateral 
form with an added a -anta. According to him among 
others -as, e. g. in Skt. gan-as = yevos, genus, -an, dn 
e.g. in and-ov, aid-av, -ana e.g. in tovm-avo-v, -alae. g. 
in ix-eho-g, -ard, e. g. in Aum-aQ0-g, -Na, e. g. IN JE-V0-s, 
are one and all only various phases of this -ant. Definite 
analogies for the assumed changes of sound are seldom 
brought forward; the requisition of such analogies is even 
styled in so many words a vain pedantry, and appeal is 
made to tendencies of sound which look to the future for 
recognition. It seems that the spirit of language, which even 
Leo Meyer does not allow to range at will in the case 
of roots and verb-terminations through such sounds as 
t, s, m, | and r, took a special fancy to destroy in the one 
case of noun-suffixes all that had been previously created 
even though far from awkward, allowing all the while the ~ 
old suffix-forms to live on side by side with the new ones. 
While the new science of language is at pains to reveal 


*) A. Ludwig’s essay “Die Entstehung der A-Declination” has 
since appeared in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy (histor. 
philol. Cl. Bd. 65, Jan. 1867) in which the same views are carried 
out to an even greater extent, 
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in all other cases a governing rational principle in lang- 
uage, this theory would enthrone, at least in this province 
of linguistic formations the merest chance as a destroyer 
of sound, and while it is elsewhere held to be proved that 
what is purely accidental does not come within the pro- 
vince of scientific knowledge, the power is claimed in this 
case of unravelling the serpentine windings of this game 
of chance, and that too often with an assurance which 
proposes to trample all doubt underfoot. — Even the sup- 
porters of the participial theory — which might just as 
well be called the Proteus theory — assume that noun- 


suffixes have arisen from pronoun-stems. They would very - 


probably admit that their favourite -ant is itself a compound 
of an and ta. But then what in the world can warrant 
the assertion that the former of these two stems is never 
used by itself, but that rather where -an actually occurs 
it is a deformed -ant? I feel accordingly in respect to 
this theory the want of internal consistency and agreement 
with what we believe we have discerned about language 
elsewhere. 

In our review of the store of words possessed by. the 
Greek language attention on the contrary will constantly 
be drawn to the existence of a diversified variety, and also 
to the fact that origin from one and the same root by 
no means implies the use of the same suffix even where 
the meaning is the same. I make no attempt to prove 
the identity of lacruma (No. 10) with the Gk. ddéxev or 
dcxov-o-v, of Oaxtvdo-g or Lat. digitu-s (No. 11) with the 
O.H.G..zéhd, of ¢-o-g ‘arrow’ with the Skt. ¢sh-u-s, in the 
suffix as well as in the rest of the word, but am content 
to point out the identity of the root and of the meaning. 
It is easy to find many ways of explaining how it can 
exist’ in both these points without existing in the third. 
In the first place, for instance, it is certain that m many 
~ eases several forms existed side by side, even before the 
. separation of the languages, with but a slight difference 
of usage; a fact of which we find numerous proofs in every 

Curtrus, Etymology. 7 
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language; and it has happened that one language has kept 
one form and another another, though we are not able — and 
this is specially difficult in the case of names for external 
objects — to perceive any difference of meaning between 
them. Again we may be allowed to attribute even to the 
time subsequent to the separation so much remains of 
vital energy as would serve, not merely to maim and dis- 
figure the suffixes but to amplify then and make them 
ramify afresh. Seeing that e. g. Latin even after its se- 
paration from the primitive Greeco-Italic stock was able 
from the stem gno-ti (Gk. yva@-ov-g), apparently already 
existing, to form gno-ti-on (Nom. gno-ti-o)*) by adding a 
second suffix, why not credit the Greeks with the power 
of occasionally assuming a t independently, especially as 
the absolute identification of all related and synonymous 
words is a goal that cannot be reached even by the bold- 
est etymologist? The x of the Persian word omd-x-a = 
xvv-a (No. 84) mentioned by Herodotus we shall be obliged 
to allow to stand as an additional formative affix, while 
the stem oxa can by Persian phonetic rules be derived 
from cgvan = xvcv. If the Persians however could indi- 
vidualize this name for an animal by hk, why not other 
nations by other sounds. (Cp. Ebel Ztschr. IV 331.) To 
prove new changes of sound we need striking cases, but 
no comparison can be a striking one unless meaning and 
form both coincide. A clearly defined. meaning however 
can be said to belong to but very few suffixes. It follows 
that as a rule one of the two chief factors disappears when 
a comparison is made between suffixes. If then the sounds 
are different as well, and it is an assured fact that by the 
addition of different suffixes to like roots words of similar 


meaning are produced, what becomes of the cogency of 
the argument? : 


*) Another origin for the Lat. -tién, — though likewise from two 
suffixes (tj¢@ + na) — hag been maintained by Leo Meyer Orient wu. 
Occident Il 586 ff. 
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The error against which we have thought the above 
warning necessary, arose from a tendency to ascribe to 
the Indogermanic language, before it branched off as it did 
later into its several divisions, the largest possible supply 
of perfect words with a determinate sound and meaning. 
There is another mistake akin to thus — that of identi- 
fying words of similar meaning even when the identifica- 
tion is not supported by evident similarity of sound. It 
is true there are parts of the vocabulary in which simi- 
larity of meaning carries great weight, even when accom- 
panied by a certain difference of sound. It is plain e. g. 
that the numerals, excepting the first and those over a 
hundred, were determined at a very early period, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a single language has taken a 
way of its own in reference to one of these much-used 
words. Accordingly though évyéa is by no means so much 
like the Skt. navan or Lat. novem as we should like, no 
attempt will be made to separate it from them, nor will 
any one separate &Bdowog from éxta, or bydoog from oxre, 
although the weakening of zz or xr in the middle of a word 
is unknown elsewhere. The number of the pronominal- 
stems is in general small, but the personal pronouns are de- 
rived from a specially limited number of stems. Accordingly 
if Hesychius’ gloss “tog og Konres” has been transmitted to us 
without any error we have no choice but to declare both forms 
identical with the Skt. fa. For it is in the last degree im- 
probable that in reg we encounter a special stem for this 
pronoun that is heard of nowhere else. The number of 
prepositions is considerably larger, but the list in each 
language may soon be passed under review. It seems to 
me therefore to be not very probable that within one and 
the same language we should find, alongside of the regular 
prepositions which are fixed by the most constant use, 
‘ other words of the same class, isolated but in full use, 


and moreover completely identical in meaning with the 
7 * 
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regular ones. The complete similarity of meaning be- 
tween the Doric-Homeric zot¢é and the Homeric mgoté 
(= Skt. prati) and the Cretan zogré, is enough to make 
me assume for the first form the loss of the @, and in spite . 
of Pott I? 272, consider weor/, xoré and xe0g as identical. 
I agreed just as little with Corssen when he impugned 
the identity of the Lat. d, au, af with ab and that of é 
with ec and ex (Beitr. 510, 426). I am delighted to see 
that he now (Ausspr. I? 152) allows at least that of @ 
with ab and that of é with ex. As Corssen remarks at 
p- 395 of the ‘Beitrage’ with regard to the identification 
of pédo with zéodw@, and of péjerare with perjurare, the 
connection is too directly obvious to be disallowed. These 
small words which have no independent, existence are not 
to be measured by the same rule as nouns and verbs*). 
In their close connection with words possessing more mean- 
ing they were exposed to more manifold ravages and dis- 
figurements. How easy it was for the ¢ in é-mendo, é-neco 
to fall out after the analogy of liimen (luc-men), lii-na (luc-na) 
and for é to take regularly the place of ec even when used 
separately! Ab might also have passed through abs to as and 
so to d, so that @ would be to as as tra to trans. Even though 
we here still look in vain for analogies for particular phonetic 
processes, it seems to me more prudent to hold fast to the 
identity of these synonymous words than to make new com- 
binations, which would lose probability in another direction. 
— Asimilar, if not the same decision may be arrived at also 


*) Corssen (as above) gathers from this sentence of mine that 
I put such little words “outside the range of the laws that hold 


elsewhere”; but his words that follow — “I called them a lawless 
abandoned crew”? — show how impossible it is here to weigh his 
words accurately. What I mean is only this — that these words 


which even in accentuation are dependent on others, are exposed to 
more manifold losses of sound than noun and verb forms, and I hold 
firmly to this opinion, in proof of which I point e. g. to the Greek 
particles é%, od, dow (ae, da). I have dwelt at greater length on 
these points in my essay ‘Ueber die Tragweite der Lautgesetze’, 
Ber. der k. sachs. Ges. d. Wissensch. 1870. 
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as to the names for objects and conceptions, which from 
apparently primitive times downwards were provided among 
the Indo-Germanic peoples with fixed and much-used names; 
this is the case with names of relationships and of do- 
mestic animals and of the commonest beasts of prey. 
Grassmann was the first to explain clearly the phonetic 
relation of Suyateo to the Skt. duhitar (Ztschr. XII 126), 
Still before this every body justly connected the two words. 
A Latin p does not often correspond to a Greek x. Still 
I connect lupu-s (No. 89) with Avxo-¢ (for FAvxog) and the 
Skt. vrka-s because I find it more easy to believe that- in 
this case the k has, contrary to the rule become p, than 
that the Romans used for the beast of prey which has al- 
ways been the most dreaded a name that was not the 
primitive one, although almost identical in sound. After 
all we do actually find some few analogies for p=k. Of 
more recent etymologists Hugo Weber is the dvcigerixdtatos. 
I find myself differing from him constantly in maintaining 
the connection of several stems of the same meaning which 
may be phonetically brought together, e.g. No. 187, 188. 

The farther however we go from this kind of words 
and advance into a region where the conception, and with 
it the name, has a larger range allowed to it, the less 
we are able to decide from an agreement in meaning when 
not accompanied by complete agreement in sound. The 
Greeks had many names for individual Gods. How much 
more then shall we be justified in assuming with respect 
to the general word for God, that the Indogermanic nation 
felt “Namen nennen ihn nicht” and accordingly made from 
the beginning different attempts at finding a name. Hence it 
is that the several nations of the same stem differ so greatly 
from each other in these names. Out of many primitive 
ones there remains here one and there another, doubtless 
not without connection with the national conception of the 
Deity. The less right have we —, seeing that there is 
moreover a difference in the initial letter entirely unex- 
plained — to connect Me0-¢ and. deu-s. Now the same 
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holds good also in the case of other words of a less me- 
taphysical stamp. Thus Bopp in his Glossary compares 
Skt. gag, pugnare with the Lat. pug-n-o, ‘mutata guttural 
in labialem’, though neither is the change of the guttural 
media g into the labial tenuis p proveable in any other 
instance, nor can pug-n-a-re with pug-na be separated from 
pug-nu-s Gk. xv€ O.H.G. fist, which latter is again brought 
with a ‘huc traxerim’ side by side with the Skt mushti 
fist. xvdy and porta find themselves placed with a ‘fortasse’ 
under the Skt. dvdra-m ‘door’, a connection of which we shall 
certainly not be convinced by the analogy there adduced be- 
tween the Pers. agpa and the Skt. agua (equus), because while 
in the latter case v in the middle of the word is changed to 
p by means of a neighbouring ¢, in the former an even 
bolder assumption of corruption of sound at the begimning 
of the word would have to be made without any such 
reason; and moreover it is ®voa that is the Greek repre- 
sentative of the above Sky. dvdra-m, which I have no doubt 
is a corruption of dhvdra-m (No. 319). Still bolder is it 
to compare, as is done, with another ‘fortasse’, at p. 240 
of the 3rd edition (cp. Pott I? 345), dha “e Bima pro xia” 
with the Skt. pi-pd-sdé of the same meaning, or (p. 244) 
the Lat. urb-s “litteris transpositis” with the Skt. pw? town. 
Of the suspicious character of such propositions their author 
was himself aware, though he held to them firmly to the 
end of his life; few will be found to agree with him now. 
Still there is no lack of later attempts in a similar direc- 
tion, m which I reckon that of Legerlotz to identify the 
German schwarz with the Gk. wédag (Ztschr. VII 135). In 
referrmg then to these attempts, our sole object was to 
find the origin of the mistake. Language arrives at the 
same idea by means of the most different conceptions 
and at the same conceptions by means of the most 
different signs. The Skt. pwrt for part = Gk. aédu-¢ 
(No. 374) comes undoubtedly from the root par, wed, whe 
aud denoted originally the idea of fulness, of a crowd, 
a throng, from which later the idea ‘town’ is deye- 
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loped even without this physical conception. The Greeks 
themselves were conscious of the relation of wédig to xod- 
4o¢. Even in Plato (Republ. If p. 369c.), aristocrat though 
he was, there is a reference, as Steinthal (Gesch. d. 
Sprachw. 82), points out, to this etymology. On the other 
hand gorv for Facru == Skt. vdstw (No. 206), from the 
root vas to dwell, has attained to the same idea from 
the more general conception of ‘dwelling’, ‘an inhabited 
place’, which is still in Sanskrit associated with the word 
vdstu. A sense of the difference has been actually preserved 
in the more political meaning of xédcg and the purely local 
one of gotv. By the side of urb-s the etymology of which 
is still doubtful*), the Romans have their word op-pidu-m 
which I (cp. Schweizer Ztschr. IJ 354) derive from pedu-m 
(ep. Pedum) = Gk. wédo-v Skt. pada-m (No. 291) and ob 
‘on’, ‘near’, ‘over’, and interpret it accordingly as origi- 
nally “what lies cn or over the open ground” — a com- 
pound like am-segetes, quorum ager viam tangit (Paul. p. 21), 
am-termini, qui circa terminos provinciae manent (ib. 17); 
hence may well also be derived the old use of oppida for 
the barriers of a race-course (ib. 184), which lie on, over 
the arena. Seeing then that in this manner every lang- 
uage is wont to have a number of synonymous words for 
the same idea, what probability is there that one of 
these words should be identical even in spite of phone- 
tic differences with that of another language? Pott warns 
us repeatedly in his writings against “that Siren, simila- 
rity of sound”, and it is certaimly a characteristic distinc- 


*) Against the identification of wrbs with orbis in the sense of 
the encircling wall (xvJxdos) Corssen Ausspr. 1? 170 raises the objec- 
tion that the old Italian towns were not built in a circular form. 
Whether this is proved by the old ‘Roma quadrata’ I do not know. 
Varro de 1. 1. V, 5, 148 says: “oppida quae prius erant circumducta 
aratro ab orbe et urvo urbes”. The connection lately approved by 
Corssen of urbs with the old Persian vard-ana town (Ascoli Ztschr. 
XVI 120) remains very doubtful, as no traces at all are elsewhere 


' to be found in any Italian language of this word or its root (vardh 


grow). 
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tion between the sober well-regulated etymology which we 
aim at and the wild etymology of earlier times, that for us 
mere similarity of sound not only counts for little, but 
is actually, when the relation of words of different lang- 
uages is in question, a positive reason for denyimg the con- 
nection. Max Miiller (Lectures II 243) states this in the 
following witty. saying: “sound etymology has nothing 
to do with sound”, — a saying which however might 
easily be misunderstood. But we must also beware of 
a fairy, related to the above-mentioned Siren, namely 
similarity of meaning, and must avoid its influence with 
equal care. When properly examined similarity of sound, _ 
like similarity of meaning, occurs in many cases as a matter 

of pure chance, and as in no way fundamental. If there 
really had occurred in the history of language such very 
sporadic variations and completely diseased and unaccountable 
corruptions of sound as are confidently assumed by many 
scholars, we should be obliged to renounce etymologising 
altogether. For it is only what: is regular, and internally 
coherent, that can be scientifically investigated; what is arbi- 
trary can at most be guessed at, never decided with certainty. 
The case is however, I believe, not quite so bad as that; 
we shall be able to hold fast by laws and rules even though 
allowing occasional exceptions and deviations; and to treat 
our word-stores to a great extent on the same principles 
as those used by Bopp to discover the formative structure 


of the Indogermanic languages with all its firmly estab- 
lished rules. 


i el 


Now if we ask what is the surest method of solv- 
ing the problem we have set’ ourselves, we shall find 
that it is necessary before all things, without making pre- 
cipitate attempts at discovering the ultimate elements of 
language, to select from the word-stores of each single 
language that which appears on simple and directly con- 
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vincing principles to be related to the stores of the related 
languages, to place what appears to be so related together, 
and thus to prepare the way for a general view of the 
common stores of the whole group of languages on the one 
hand, and of the special inheritance of each separate lang- 
uage on the other. This simple collection of related words 
is so far radically distinct from investigation of roots, in- 
asmuch as the question as to the root of two related words 
is here often quite disregarded. But where a number of 
roots are unmistakeably to be referred to one root, which 
has a corresponding form in the related languages, the 
comparison of roots is naturally not excluded. Comparison 
of words is much more productive than comparison of roots; 
inasmuch as in considering the wide-spread agreement of 
several lanyuages in the case of words formed with similar 
sound and meaning, we catch a glimpse of an old world 
of intellectual life and of common national views and ideas, 
which forms the back-ground of the individual life of every 
people. If starting from Greek we are to attempt on this 
principle to collect all words in the related languages that 
clearly correspond to Greek words, our first object must 
be to obtain criteria of relationship. We see at once that 
such words in kindred languages are related as — and 
thus far all are agreed — correspond in sound and in 
sense. On each of these two points something still remains 
to be said here. 

With regard to the correspondence of sound, this is the 
point from which we must always start. Where there is pho- 
netic agreement, there exists within the circle of the re- 
lated languages, as it were, the presumption of relation- 
ship. We have, it is true, already seen that phonetic 
agreement is not to be understood is the sense of simila- 
rity of sound, which often is a matter of pure chance. It 
is precisely in the life of sounds that fixed laws may be 
discovered which act with the consistency of the forces of 
nature. Phonetic laws are the one sure foundation of all 
rational etymology. For this very reason the law of the 
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‘shifting’ of sounds discovered by Jacob Grimm inaugu- 
rated almost as completely a new epoch for the science 
of languags aedid the acquisition of Sanskrit. By its means 
the Teutonic languages have obtained their fixed place in~ 
the entire Indogermanic stock, like planets in the Solar 
system. And now that the discovery is made every ratio- 
nal investigation of a single language must begin with 
the question, how are the sounds of this language related 
to those of the kindred ones? Since such imvestigations 
with reference to the community of stock which embraces 
have been undertaken in many quarters all these kindred 
languages, it has become possible to determine the list of 
sounds which the original Indogermanic language possessed 
before it was broken up into its various divisions and sub- 
divisions. In general agreement with Schleichet (who be- 
gins his Compendium with a similar review) I assume for — 
this original Indogermanic language the following list of — 
sounds*) which must naturally form the starting-point for 
the consideration of the Greek sounds. 
A) the vowels a d 1-4 u “**) 
B) the consonants 
1) explosive or momentary sounds 


k g gh 
t d dh 
p b (2) bh 


*) In denoting the sounds — at least as far as the main distinc- 
tions are concerned — I adopt the theory which was arrived at by 
a physiological method (cp. Lepsius, Das allgemeine linguistische 
Alphabet p. 27 and Standard Alphabet, Second Edition, London and 
Berlin 1863; Briicke Grundztige der Physiologie und Systematik der 
Sprachlaute, Wien 1856; Heyse System der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 269). - 
Still T retain the names ‘nasals’, ‘liquids’, ‘spirants’, which are very © 
convenient in the study of language, as also the denotation of the 
organs of speech as ‘guttural’, ‘dental’, ‘labial’ and the distinction 
between ‘tenues’ and ‘mediae’ in spite of the many manifest incon- 
venlences of these expressions. 

*#) Schleicher, in the ‘Beitriige’ I 328—333, brings forward rea- 
sons well worthy of consideration for the assumption that the long 
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2) fricative or n 


spirants 


n\ nasals 7 fee 
continuous sounds fe l 
v 


The guttural nasal — corresponding to the Greek y be- 
fore gutturals — is here denoted by ” For aspirates I 
have set down the soft aspirates which (as I have argued 
at length in ‘Zeitschrift’ IT 321 sqq.) must certainly be as- 
sumed to have existed in the original Indogermanic lang- 
uage, in order to explain various consonants in the kindred 
languages which correspond to the Sanskrit gh (h), dh, bh. 
Schleicher now shares this conviction of mine, in com- 
mon with most etymologists. Even Grassmann in the trea- 
tises above mentioned (p. 63) agrees with me so far as 
to consider that gh, dh, bh are the sounds of the original 
Indogermanic language, from which the Greek aspirates in 
the majority of cases have been derived. But he supposes 
that the language of that time possessed, like Sanskrit, 
not only the soft but also the hard aspirates kh, th, ph 
and that the Greek 7, #, g in some degree correspond to 
these. I agree decidedly with Grassmann that there are — as 
I have myself maintained in my treatise on the aspirates 
—— a number of Sanskrit words in which as in ¢ankhas 
== x0pyog (No. 65) the hard aspirate of the Indic lang- 
uages is found side by side with that of the Greek. But 
it does not appear to me to be quite established that the 
aspirate was present in such words before the division of 
the languages, but on the other hand it is quite possible 
that in both languages the aspirate was developed inde- 
pendently out of the tenuis. It is true that one or two 
word-stems, in which a German and Latin hk (¢) is found 
side by side with an Indie kh, are very well explained accord- 
ing to Grassmann’s view, ex. gr. khalati-s (bald-headed) Germ. 
kahlképfig = Lat. cal-vu-s A.S. calo [Eng. callow]; but we can 


i and w were wanting as yet in the Indogermanic language. The 
‘ question however seems to me not yet definitely settled. And indeed 
it.is of no great importance for the etymology of single forms. 
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also understand them in their German form by suppos- A> 


ing an occasional ‘stoppage of the shifting of sounds’ 
(Stocken der Lautverschiebung) which is not to be altogether 
rejected. In other cases there are other explanations 
possible, and the number of the words which belong to - 
this class is altogether not large enough to enable us very 
easily to come to a definite decision. Hence I regard it 
as an open question whether the original Indogermanic 
language possessed hard as well as soft aspirates. That 
the hard aspirates of Sanskrit are in many cases specially 
Indic transformations of a tenuis even Grassmann concedes. 
Of the view of those who regard all aspirates as originally 
hard I shall have to speak in the third book. With re- 
gard to the liquids Schleicher assumes only one, 7, and 
considers J in every case as a weakening of r. Still we 
shall see further on that, in spite of the frequent inter- 
change of the two sounds, in a considerable number of 
instances the Greek 4 is represented in the cognate lang- 
uages by J, while on the other hand in a large number 
of words the 7 remains constant*). Therefore it appears 
to me more prudent to start from the assumption that 
there were always two sounds, but at the same time to 
recognize a very close relationship between the two and 
therefore an early tendency to the transition from r to J, 
though probably not from / to vr. For the nasals m and ” a si- 
milar liability to interchange must be conceded, although 
within far narrower limits. Lastly we may without doubt 
assume the presence also of that weakest of all sounds — 
that of the spiritus lenis — in the earliest age of the Indo- 
germanic language. (See above p. 55n.) 

Now this original list of sounds, i. e. the sounds which 
existed immediately before the division of the languages, 
has not been retained in its entirety by a single Indoger- 


*) Lottner Zeitschrift VII 19 shews that the European branches 
of the Indogermanic stem are in this respect distinguished in many 
cases from the Asiatic. With this may be compared my remarks 
further on upon the division of the A-sound. 
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manic language. Among the changes which are to be ob- 
served in the single languages we shall do well to dis- 
tinguish two classes. The one class of sound-change per- 
vades the entire structure of a language, and gives it dis- 
tinctly its phonetic character. We may call these regular 
or general changes*). In the Teutonic languages since the 
time of Grimm the very appropriate name of ‘shifting 
of sounds’ (Lautverschiebung) has come into use for any 
prominent example of changes of this sort. For the Greek 
language also this name is very appropriate. As in Gothic 
tho old gh, dh, bh is represented by g, d, b, so in Greek 
it is represented by kh, th, ph i. e. 4, &, mp. Nevertheless 
the name ‘shifting of sounds’ does not serve to denote 
all the essential or general changes of the sound-system. 
For in addition to shifting we meet also with division, 
to which must be added in the third place the complete 
loss of single sounds. We regard then shifting, division or 
splitting (Spaltung), and loss of sounds as subdivisions of es- 
sential sound-change. But from this essential sound-change 
we must be careful to distinguish irregular or sporadic, i. e. 
such a disturbance of the original relation as presents itself 
only in a more or less limited number of instances, so that 
the distinct phonetic character of a language is not determined 
by them. This is why all the dialects of a language share 
-~ although not in the same degree — the regular changes 
of sound, whereas it is in the sporadic changes that the 
varieties of dialect are seen. For example, all Greek dia- 
lects have m in the place of an original bh, we can con- 
ceive of no Greek at all without the sound g, all dialects 
show the ‘splitting’ of the short as well as of the long a; 
but the appearance of a z in the place of an original /, 
as for instance in wo¢ from the interrogative stem ka, is 
sporadic, and hence the new-Ionic dialect has still pre- 
served the old k in xa@sg. The distinction between these 


*) Ascoli uses for these changes the name ‘tralignamento’ (Fono- 


logia p. 26). 
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two main classes of sound-change seems to me to be of 
the greatest importance in etymology. Through trusting 
to a few examples of correspondence of sound the mistake 
has very often been made of making the interchange of 
two sounds universally admissible. Thus, for example, on 
the strength of certain well-established instances in which 
the Greek x corresponds to the old & it has been asserted 
that for every k x may be expected in Greek, nay even 
(what is of course a still bolder inference) that for every 
p a * may sometimes be expected in Greek. Every rational 
scientific process depends simply on the rule being distin- 
guished from the exception, and this is why we insist upon 
a complete separation between the two classes of sound- 
change. In the second book of this treatise we shall have 
to examine the rule in its far-reaching influence, including 
the permanence of the Indogermanic sounds in the Greek 
language and that regular change of them which has be- 
comes a law. For this reason the arrangement of a lexicon 
has been chosen for that part. In the third book we treat 
of the exceptions and endeavour to throw some further 
light upon a series of unessential phonetic transitions and 
modifications. At the same time it is needless to say that 
we do not regard either the one or the other class of 
phonetic change as accidental, but rather start with the 
opinion that laws penetrate this phonetic side of the lang- 
uage, as they do the whole. But as the students of na- 
tural science are wont to distinguish between normal and 
abnormal phenomena, so also must the students of lang- 
uage. It will not always be possible to discover the rea- 
son of the anomaly, but still by comparison of kindred 
anomalies we may discover even in these a certain order, 
and it is important to determine the extent of that order 
with statistical exactness. Especially the great preponderance 
of the rule over the exception in point of number may be 
made clear by this method, and a standard obtained for 
possible future etymological combinations. 

When we return then to the question, what is the re- 
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lation of the Greek phonetic system to that of the origi- 
nal Indogermanic language, we find that of the vowels i 
both short and long, of the consonants the first two orders 
of explosive sounds, and the nasals and the liquids, in all 
13 out of 23 sounds have remained untouched. On the 
other hand of the vowels & has become 3, % has become 
v, of the explosive sounds the aspirates have become tenues 
aspwatae. The two a-sounds have been ‘split’ into the 
three sounds a, e, 0, and of the spirants j entirely, v to 
a great extent, s in the great majority of cases where 
it occurs before a vowel, either have become changed 
into a simple breathing or has completely disappeared. 
If we compare with this the phonetic relations of the lang- 
uages most nearly related to the Greek — the Italian —, 
we meet directly with a point of agreement in the fact that 
no single primitive sound is changed in the Italian lang- 
uages which remained untouched in the Greek. On the other 
hand of the 10 sounds which Greek has altered the Italian 
languages have kept the long and the short w throughout, and 
spirants have asa general rule been retained. A regular 
transformation is seen then only in 5 sounds, i. e. in the 
three aspirates, which are completely ‘shifted’ and in the 
two sounds of @ which have been ‘split’ as in Greek. 
That this ‘splitting’ must have been shared in common 
by the two families while the Greco-Italians were still one 
people was maintained by me first im my paper before 
the ‘Hamburger Philologenversammlung’ in 1855. I consider 
e. g. lego, ego as Greco-Italic forms, which with their 
present vocalisation were already in use at the time 
where the Greeks and Italians formed one people, but had 
already separated themselves from the rest of the Indo- 
germanic stock. Similarly I hold anemos too to be a 
Greeco-Italic form, which, retained untouched by the Greeks, 
was weakened by the Latins into animus, though not till a 
much later time historically demonstrable. As to the degree 
. in which the two classical tongues agree in this respect I have 
instituted a more elaborate inquiry in the essay already 
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mentioned at p. 65 (Sitzungsber. d. k.s. Ges. d. Wissensch. 
1864 p. 9 ff). The most important result is the establish- 
ment of the fact that the splitting of the a-sound is com- 
mon to all the European members of our family of 


’ languages as distinguished from the oriental ones. A si- 


milar agreement of the European group is to be met with 
in more cases than one. At p. 108 we adduced one such 
instance. Schleicher (Hildebrand’s Jahrb. f. Nationaléko- 
nomie 1863 p. 498) and likewise Pictet in his ‘Origines’ 
show several important notions of civilization to be the com- 
mon property of this group (cp. No. 490, No. 481)*). In a 
considerable number of word-stems we find the old a pre- 


served in all these languages — e. g. 
Gk.eya Lat.ago O.-N.aka | No.117 
» cddog ,, aliu-s Goth.ali-s O.-I. aile No.524 


» ovtt ,» ante , and Lith.dnt O.-Gall.ande No.204. 
In a still longer list @ is in all these languages atten- 
uated to e or still more so to 7 — e. g. 


Gk.déxe  Lat.decem O.-H.-G.zehan Ch.-Sl.deseté O.-I.dée:-No. 12. 
» 006 » sedeo Goth. sita Lith: sédmi_, sedait No.280 


» UeGG0-¢ ,, mediu-s  , midji-sCh.-Sl.mezdu_, medinNo.469. ~ 
90 In a much smaller one we find ‘in all the dulling of 
a to o or further to wu — e. g. 


Gk. Bov-¢ Lat. bé-s O.-H.-G.chuo Ch.-SI. gov-edo O.-I. bé No.644. 

In all these examples we recognize a closer relation- 
ship between Greek and Latin, but more especially in the 
fact that these two languages put the duller sound in the 
place of the old a even in cases where this is not done in 


the northern languages — e. g. 
Gk, Lat. O.Ir. 
yi-yve-ox-00 gnd-sc-0 O.H.G.knd-u Ch.Sl.zna-ti ad-gén-sa Na.135 
Ot-¢ ovi-s Goth.avi-str’ Lit.avi-s ot No.595 
Ouro) octo » ahtaw ,, asetund ocht No. 96. 


*) [This question-has recently been most fully discussed by Fick, 
Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas, pp. 262—432. 
Cp. ‘Essays and Addresses’ (Owens College, Manchester) pp. 320—325. ] 
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We see then that this vowel division ranks as a pheno- 
menon which, though not a special possession of the two 
languages is in certain exceptional cases common to these 
two alone. In particular it is not improbable that in a very 
early period the e-sound appeare dby the side of the a-sound, 
but that it was not till much later that the o-sound did so, 
and that the latter change happened at a time in which the 
northern languages were no longer in any connection with 
the southern. In the Graeco-Italian period however a was 
often changed into the duller vowel, which then remained 
as a witness of a longer and closer connection between 
the Greeks and Romans. The Keltic languages, to which 
‘some reference is made in the above-mentioned essay, 
appear on the whole to stand nearer in this respect to 
the southern nations than to the northern. — The prac- 
tical utilization of these results will lie in the direction of 
careful attention to the differences of the vowels as well 
as the consonants in etymology. 

In general we may with tolerable certainty assert that 
the phonetic conditions of the Italian languages are of greater 
antiquity than those of Greek. It is true that in estimating 
this antiquity we must not forget to reckon the serious 
disturbance of the position of the aspirates noticed in my 
essay on the subject, and especially the rise of the pure- 
ly Italian spirant f, which corresponds not only to the 
old bh (root fu No. 417) but also very often to an old 
dh (No. 320), nor must we forget the confounding of the 
vowels 7 and w in the sphere of the a which appears on 
Italian soil. — The position in Gothic is quite a different 
one. Here the change appears at quite other points. The 
spirants, which were exposed in the Graeco-Italian lang- 
uages to so many disturbances, are here completely un- 
altered, but the whole class of explosive sounds have been 
transformed to an extent which gives its special cha- 
racter to the German languages. Similarly the Slavo- 
Lithuanian family of languages, which shows a still 
more decided inclination to the spirants, shares on the 91 
8 
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other hand with the German languages the mutilation 
of the aspirates and has as its special characteristic the 
manifold corruption of the guttural explosive sounds. We 
see then that even in their phonetic conditions the connec- 
tion of the two south-Huropean families is in certain 1m- 
portant points clearly manifest. It is true that owing to 
the fact that each single language again developes different 
lawS with respect to groups of sounds, consonantal and 
vowel alike, and in respect to the different parts of the 
word — the beginning, the middle and the end — their 
position becomes a far more complicated one. Of these 
special laws which cannot be entirely distinguished from 
the sporadic sound-changes, those which find an extended 
application in the accidence, e. g. the expulsion of the sibi- 
lant between two vowels, the change of every final m into v, 
the very strict laws as to final letters in Greek, are as a 
rule passed by here, seeing that their discussion falls with- 
in the province of the science of forms or grammar. Other 
phenomena of the kind will occupy our attention in the 
investigations in the third book. Where a doubt seemed 
possible a slight hint has been given in the notes to the 
separate etymologies. 


12: 

It must be confessed that it is much harder to dis- 
cover the fixed principles which underlie the change and 
transition of meanings. While the majority of the Indo- 
Germanic sounds have remained unaltered in Greek, and 
the remaimder have undergone change according to simple 
laws, the number of roots and words which can be assumed 
to have completely retained their meaning from that pri- 
meval period is not large. Slight differences at least will 
as a general rule present themselves, and it will be diffi- 
cult to reduce these to laws, or merely to illustrate them 
- by analogies, even when we have to deal with the deye- 
lopment of meaning in a single, language. “The words 
of a language”, says a reviewer of Grimm’s dictionary in 
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the Litterar. Centralblatt 1852 p. 484, “do not in the 
development of their meaning take a logical straight-for- 
ward course; it is simply a delusion to suppose that we 
can thus. make out the route of their journey now. He 
who should wish to stretch out the words of a language 
upon the frame-work of a logically evolved scheme, would 
torture them to death and scare away the spirit of fresh 
wanton daring life — their very soul itself”. A special 
linguistic science, Semasiology or the science of significa- 
tion, has more than once been laid down as necessary. 
Reisig assigned to it a place of its own in grammar be- 
tween accidence and syntax. In his “Vorlesungen tiber 
lateinische Sprachwissenschaft” this part contains nothing 
but scattered remarks, some of which do not belong to the 
province of grammar at all, but to rhetoric, and have little 
in common with what concerns us here. Apart from the 
meaning of inflexions, which is treated of in syntax, and 
from the meaning of the elements of word-formation which 
comes under the formation of nouns, the science of signi- 
fication in the case of a single language would have this 
task, to show in what special way the meanings of words 
have been developed in the language. Lvidently this is 
a task of the highest interest, inasmuch as the special in- 
tellectual life of a people will be seen with peculiar clear- 
ness in the way in which they have turned to account 
what is most intellectual in their language. But just as 
we cannot estimate the course taken by the sounds of a 
language until the list of sounds which it possessed at its 
beginning is before us, so we require for determining the 
course taken by the signification the firm basis supplied 
by the stem-words which were in existence before that 
course began, and neither the one nor the other can be 
obtained without a historical comparison of languages. 
There is then hardly any other course open to us but to 
arrange with all possible* foresight the materials in each 
single language as a preliminary step, and to leave to the 


future the construction of a science of signification partly 
g* 
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of the Indo-Germanic language partly of the single tongues 
specially. Indeed for this a still more general point of 
view is possible. As it is possible that general imvesti- 
gation of languages will one day enable us to obtain com- 
pletely general laws for all change of sound, laws common 
to all languages, and as at ‘east one or two widely ex- 
tended phenomena of language are already explained from 
this point of view — such as e. g. the dual form by W. 
von Humboldt, the principle of the system of numbers 
and ‘reduplication’ by Pott, and the phonetic process of 
what he calls zctacismus by Schleicher —, it will also 
be possible to find for transitions of meaning general 
human laws and analogies*), which will then be naturally 
of the greatest importance to philosophic etymology and 
for philosophy in general. How interesting would it be 
for example if the generally received principle that the 
abstract proceeds from the concrete were to be tested by 
a multitude of examples from the most different languages! 
These are however distant views into the undoubtedly great 
and rich future of the science of language, in the elements 
of which we find as yet enough to occupy us. But why 
should we not, while conscious of our present elementary 
point of view, hold even such distant goals in sight? The. 
comparative investigation of languages has hitherto done 
this too little; it has but too often lost itself in the par- 
ticular, in which each in his way makes his experiments, 
often without the least attention to the undertakings of 
others. For the exploration of this profoundly dark ‘province 
of the shifting of signification guiding points of view are 
indispensably necessary. 

In order to arrive at these we must lay it down at 


*) Individual references and interesting collocations of the kind 
are given by Renan ‘De lorigine du langage’ p. 125—130 of the 
4th edition (Paris 1864); on the relation between sound and meaning 
in general he makes at p. 149 the following striking remark: — la 
liaison du sens et du mot west jamais -nécessaire jamais arbitraire, 
toujours elle est motivée. 
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starting that there is as a rule a limit even to these 


changes, that although in the attempt to seize on the . 


true meaning of a word-stem or a root we may often be 
inclined to exclaim quo tencam voltus mutantem Protea nodo? 
still in the end the Proteus is obliged to give an answer to 
the persistent hero. In spite of all change there is also 
to be seen in language a tendency to conservatism. We 
see, how, in spite of the thousands of years that le be- 
tween them, the sounds of Greek and more still those of 
Latin have been preserved in another form in Gothic. All 
the people of our stock from the Ganges to the Atlantic 
use the sound-group sta to convey the idea of standing; 
to the sound-group plu with only immaterial changes 
they all attach the notion of flowing. This cannot have 


happened by chance. It was no doubt because there ex-, 


isted between sound and sense an inward bond for the 
instinct of those nations, that the same idea remained 
bound for thousands of years to the same sounds, in other 
words there existed a tendency to express this idea by 
means of just these sounds. The philosophy of language 
must postulate a physiological value of sounds and can 
only account for the origin of words by the assumption 
of a relation between their sounds and the impression the 
things denoted by them produce in the mind of the speaker. 
The idea therefore dwells like a soul in the sounds, “the con- 
ception” says W. v. Humboldt, Introduction p.110 “is just 
as little able to separate itself from the word as the man 
can lay aside his features”. But this is the very reason 
why we must be able to recognize this type of features 
in the many members of a family of words, and must 
practise our eye in observing the changes which as ne- 
cessarily pass over the features of words in old age as 
over those of old men. In this sense we may speak of a 
physiognomy of languages. No help is however to be ob- 
tained here from logical schemes, but all must depend on 
certain just fundamental intuitions in the statement of 
which the science of language touches upon the ground 
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of Psychology*), and also on the nice discernment of 
analogies. 


13. 


A question which we must certainly ask in these in- 
vestigations is, how are we to conceive of the oldest vo- 
cabulary with respect to signification. Did language arise 
out of a limited number of simple ideas? In that case 
we should have to suppose such simple ideas in their na- 
tural ramification as in all cases our starting poimts. Or 
was the childhood of a language richer than its later stages, 
was it at that time master of a more copious store not 
so much of ideas as of concrete conceptions — the 
birth of lively impressions? In that case we should have 
to be careful how we traced special meanings to general 
ones. The attempt to refer the motley variety of words 
back to certain simple primitive ideas has been frequently 
made. K. Ferd. Becker especially in his treatise “das Wort 
im seer orgamschen Verwandlung” (Frankf. 1833) lays down 
12 cardinal ideas from which he thinks it possible to de- 
rive all other ideas and conceptions. But Pott — among 
other places in his “Rassen” p. 212 f. and Et. Forsch. IP? 
238 — and Heyse (System p. 132) have rightly taken excep- 
tion to this view. Man forms ideas through abstraction 
and generalization from individual conceptions, which must 
necessarily be in existence before he can arrive at the idea 
(Begriff), that is, as the name itself implies, at compre- 
hension. Accordingly ideas as e. g. that of going pre- 
suppose conceptions e. g. of wandering, walking, striding, 
creeping, climbing, running, leaping, from which man, 
in that period in which reflecting thought began to 
awake, first grasped the simple idea that comprehends 


*) With this idea L. Tobler in the Ztschr. f. Vélkerpsychologie 
u. Sprachwissenschaft [ 360 brings forward his “Versuch eines Sys- 


tems der Etymologie” an essay rich in examples, to which we shall 
oceasionally refer, 
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them all. In this respect the case is the same with 
.nominal as with verbal ideas. Man could name the 
several animals for thousands of years before he found an 
expression that denoted all animals generally. It was not 
till Plato’s time that Greek arrived at a word for animal 
as distinguished from man, and the word {@0v, which, 
like the Latin animal includes all living beings, is — as 
Ed. Ott remarks in the ‘Programm’ of the Triest Gym- 
nasium for 1857 p. 6 — posthomeric. The attempt to 
construct the multitude of significations from cardinal ideas 
would turn upside down all that has been discovered since 
Wilh. v. Humboldt about the nature and life of language. 
Such a theory is moreover contradicted by the vocabulary 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. If language had originated 
from those cardinal ideas we should be driven to expect for 
each of them one root only, and could at most hold it to be 
possible that, as the meaning became individualized, stems 
had arisen from them which, though modified, were still 
to be recognized from their sounds as related to them. 
But the reverse is the case. For the first of Becker’s car- 
dinal ideas, that of gomg, there are to be found in the 
Indo-Germanic languages a quantity of roots which have 
not the slightest phonetic connection. The two which 
are the most widely extended were originally 7 and ga, 
Greek i and Ba, both of which, though having un- 
doubtedly the meaning go, were even in Homer's time so 
distinct not in idea but with the difference that is the 
result of linguistic instinct (Sprachgefiihl), that they could 
be brought together in such formulas as Bdox’ iv, or 
bn téver. I see not the faintest reason for regarding this 
difference as an after-growth. On the contrary, if there 
was any inherent necessity ruling the creation of lang- 
uage, it cannot be the result of chance that for an action, 
which regarded from the point of view of reflection forms 
a single idea, two different words should occur. From the 
difference of the words we may infer originally different 
conceptions which necessarily found their expression in 
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different phonetic formations. The Indo-Germanic stock 
then denoted the different kinds of going before they de-. 
noted the general idea. And we find the same process in 
all cases. The idea of seeing is to the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the Greeks so far from being a single one that. 
they actually make use of another root in the different 
tenses to express it. The momentary perception of a thing 
they denote by ¢detv, continued observance, by the derived 
word dea, the root of which may be seen more clearly 
in ove0g watchman; if they wished to mark future time, 
and occasionally if they wished to denote a completed 
action they had recourse to the root 6m, which, arising 
from 0x has given its name to the organ of sight in the 
Indo-Germanic languages. It was only by the use of this 
threefold form that they could express the idea of seeing. 
But there was no lack of other separate words besides 
these for the same idea, which denote again other modi- 
fications of the idea or rather other conceptions, from 
which the general idea first arose by combination. Any 
one, who is not wilfully blind, learns from such patent facts 
that diversity is older than uniformity, and abandons the 
attempt at goimg to work with cardinal ideas, an attempt 
that in its way is as absurd with respect to signification 
as the attempts to refer the whole of the actually existing 
roots to a limited number of primitive forms is phoneti- 
cally. And yet with the stupidity that is generally 
exhibited by classical scholars in linguistic matters, 
such absurdities are constantly being set before us. 
For example, in the latest edition of Passow’s Lexicon 
p. 2374 not only the Latin fundo but even gégoew, fero, 
and gero are derived from the Greek gtvw, and Joh. 
Heinr. Voss is quoted who in an unlucky moment. hit 
upon the idea that “the entire Greek, Old-Latin and 
German languages were derived from this common root”. 
He who instead of forcing language into the torture-boots 
of his logic, or subjecting it like a genuine pedagogue 
to his caprices, prefers to learn from it, will necessarily 
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be brought to an entirely opposite view, such as has la- 
tely been stated with great clearness and consistency in 
the excellent work of Heyse. There we read (p. 130 f.) 
‘If we consider the root as that which lies at the foun- 
dation of a whole family of words in common, its mean- 
ing must certainly appear more general, that is, indefinite, 
than that of any single word formed from it; both in form 
and in substance, for form and substance cannot be ab- 
solutely separated, and by the limitation of the form the 
contents also become different. On the other hand if we 
regard the root in its origin as the product of an intuition 
(Anschauung) created by sensuous perception, we must on 
the contrary consider it as the expression of something 
entirely individual and particular. It is more general, 
more vague than any word developed out of it, and yet 
in respect of its original contents it is more individual, 
more sensuously intuitive, more absolutely vivid’. And 
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further on he says ‘The procedure is as a rule from the ; 


unit of sensuous perception to the more or less general 
intuition and conception, and from this back to the parti- 
cular’*). We might also say: the differences of synonymes 


*) If Max Miiller (Lectures I] 352) remarks ‘the specialization of 
general roots is more common than the generalization of special roots, 
though both processes must be admitted’, this is opposed to our view 
more in appearance than in reality. For the question there rather 
concerns the manifold employment of a root in words comed from 
it. ‘Thus from roots meaning to shine’ (he says p. 353) to be bright 
names were formed for sun, moon, stars, the eye of man, gold, silver, 
play, joy, happiness, love’. I would only add, that it is not every 
root, which falls under the évowe of ‘to shine’, which is adapted for 
all these uses: rather there is in the root something peculiar to it- 
self, so to say a character indelebilis, which capacitates it preeminently 
for a certain specialization in the sense assigned to it. As an in- 
stance I may quote the root dw — 269) which is distinguished from 
the many roots meaning ‘shine’, e. g. bha, bharg, rag or arg, lamp by 
its developement of the Peaaicoe ep play’, ‘to be cheerful’. Herein 
it agrees to a certain extent only with the root gal, discussed under 
No. 123, and perhaps with Jas ‘glitter, play’. Jacob Grimm (KI. 
Schrift. I 124) calls words which do not now allow their fundamental 
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are older and more original than the differences of the 
spheres of conception. We conjectured this before with 
regard to the conceptions ‘go’ and ‘see’, but we return 
once more to the latter, for it may be shown with espe- 
cial clearness that the ideas of contemplating, espying, look- 
ing, regarding, observing existed as distinct earlier than 
the general words which denote the various operations of 
the senses, those of seeing, hearing and feeling. And 
words which like the post-Homeric aloPaveotar, sentire, 
‘to perceive’, denote sensuous perception generally, belong 
to the latest development. 

The Indo-Germanic root skav (No. 64) which occurs 
most plainly in the O.-H.-G. scawdn (schauen), ‘to contem- 
plate’, is preserved in Greek in the form oxof, xoF, but 
it has not only in @vo-ox0-o-¢ the meaning ‘to look out’, 
but also in xo@ (Hesych. exover, wevderor; cp. nocoor ai- 
oféofa) that of hearing, ascertaining. The limits of the 
two senses are overlept, but the particular fundamental 
meaning, by which contemplation (schauen) is distinguished 
from looking (blicken) or spying (spdhen) is preserved. It 
occurs in the lat. cavere, cautus precisely as im the 
Goth. skau-s cautious. The vagueness of the meaning 
of the root here lies in something very different from the 
idea; it lies in the fact that the conception of thoughtful 
contemplation is not yet applied to anything special. For - 
certainly from this the notion of cautious looking out, as 
in the German proverb ‘trau, schau, wem’ may be deve- 
loped just as well as that of joyful satisfied contemplation, 
from which, to say nothing of other comparisons, not 
quite free from doubt, the Goth. skawn-s (schén), beautiful, . 
sprang. The fundamental idea is that of the eye dwelling 
on an object. The sensuous meaning may be faintly per- 
ceived in the Latin formula lege cautum est, for as this 


idea to appear ‘hard lava’, and adds ‘All appellations are wont to 
overflow faster or slower the banks of the conception which lies 
in them’, 
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occurs in connection not only with ne but also with ut, 
cautum est comes very near to the German es ist.vorgesehen, 
‘it is provided’. According to the analogy which the 
senses bear one to another, it was possible for this root 
to be transferred from the sense of sight, as we saw, to 
that of hearing, sooner than from the fundamental idea to 
another, as for instance to that of looking or espying. Just 
as old as the conception of contemplation (schauen) is that 
of espying (spdhen). We Germans are fortunate enough 
to distinguish them directly by the instinct of our lang- 
uage, as the living sense of nations, it is true, has al- 
ways done, while the definition of the meaning of the 
two verbs is not easy, but even an uneducated man can 
easily distinguish the espying eye from the contempla- 
tive. The root for this conception (No. 111) was origi- 
nally spak, whence Skt. spaca-s, Gyr. oxomd-¢ ‘spy’, Lat. 
spec-ula ‘place of espial’, O.-H.-G. spéh-d-m, ‘I espy’*). In 
Sanskrit this root has lost its initial s in the present stem 
pac-ja. The meaning assigned is ‘see, desery, behold’; 
and it is significant that pagjdmi, at any rate in the later 
language, is only used in the present stem, like deca, but 
in the other tenses it is supplemented by darc, correspond- 
ing to the Greek depx. The force of the Latin root spac 
in speculum, conspicio, adspicio has been generalized in like 
manner. For certainly the spirit of language allows itself 
to generalize conceptions, to ‘strip them of their natural 
element’ as Heyse (System p. 96) well calls it, while on 
the other hand it is by the irresistible force of usage that 
the name oxy, ‘espier’ is given only to one particular 


*) A, Weber (Ztschr. VI 319) wishes to derive this root from 
the Skt. pag (pak) ‘establish’ (x7jyrvur No. 343) ‘by means of a pre- 
fixed s’. The assumption of this added sound appears to me, as has 
been said above (p. 58), just as uncertain, as the assumption which 
concerns the meaning, that the sensuous conception of espying should 
have proceeded from the entirely abstract notion of ‘attaching the 
look firmly to anything’. 
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bird. From the same sensuous fundamental notion Greek 
arrived at the idea of the ‘mark’ oxomd-g and at that of 
hesitating reflection oxéxreoOar, oxonetoou. But in all 
these cases it is not difficult to recognize the fixed nucleus _ 
in the development of the meanings. — A third synonyme 
for the idea of seeing was originally ak, in which form 
it has been preserved only in the Lithuanian verb ak-ti 
and in the substantive ak--s ‘eye’. Expanded by a sibi- 
lant the root appears in the Skt. ak-sh-c ‘eye’: the Graeco- 
Ttalic form ok occurs in oc-ulu-s, and more disguised in 
06oe for 6x-t-€, which the Slav. ok-o very closely approaches, 
the Goth. aug-6 somewhat more distantly. By labialism 
6x becomes Om in bys, GWowoe &e. The especial meaning 
of this root appears, as will be shown more fully on 
p. 457, to be that of a keen, penetrating look. The Li- 
thuanian dkti, ‘to have open i. e. penetrating eyes’ comes 
very near to this idea. The opposite to it is tupddg if 
we are right in regarding it under No. 251 as ‘surrounded 
with mist, gloomy, dull’. — In a fourth root, which comes 
under the dvoue of seeing, the root Fid, we may at least 
regard it as characteristic that in five families of language 
the idea of knowing has developed out of it: oid — Skt. 
veda but also védmi — Goth. vait — Ch-Sl. ved-é-ti — 
O.ly. ro-fitir (for ro-fid-tir) novit. In Sanskrit we also meet 
with the apparently related verb vi-n-d-d-mi ‘I find’. Hence 
it may be conjectured that from the beginning the idea 
of the apprehending, discovering sight was attached to 
this root: and therefore Greek confined this roet in its 
sensuous signification to the aorist. Indeed in some pas- 
sages (dety cannot be translated better than by ‘find’: e. g. 
Plat. Sympos. 174E ySig Enrav oe iva xadgoouur, ovy 
oidg t 9 edstv. For a fifth synonymous root, in its old- 
est form appearing as dark (No. 13), Skt. dadarc-a = Gr. 
dé-dogx-a, as it is connected with the idea of brightness 
(Ch.-Sl. torh-t, splendens), and served to supply a name 
for the dragon dodcx-wrv and for the gazelle dogx-cés, we 
may perhaps assume the idea of a clear, bright flashing 
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look as the proper or especial meaning*). — The case is 
quite otherwise with dgc-w, whose connection with otgo-s, 
‘watchman’ was intimated above (p. 120). As the forms 
éWoav, édoaxa point to an initial digamma, the root Fop 
(No. 501) may be compared with the O-H.-G. war-a cura, 
war-t custos and the substantive war in the usage found . 
even in Middle-High-German ‘war nemen eines dinges’ (to 
take heed [be ware] of a thing); and with these we have 
to place also woe ‘care, heed’. Perhaps even Lat. ver-e-o-r 
is derived from this root: its proper meaning would then 


be ‘I beware of’. However this may be, we assign to the 100 


root Fop the fundamental notion of wary, anxious sight. 
— Besides these six verbs of seeing we have still a num- 
ber of others which for the most part bear the marks of 
great antiquity, as for instance — to confine ourselves to 
Greek — ievoow (No. 87), Bléxw, Fecowou (No. 308). The 
original multiplicity is here as obvious as possible, and 
must banish any thought of a cardinal-idea. But the same 
plurality may be proved in the case of many other ideas. 
We have only to think of the numerous roots which mean 
‘say’, of the manifold verbs of shining and gleaming. In 
this multiplicity of concrete and quite peculiar conceptions, 
all of which carry in themselves the power of being ge- 
neralized and of becoming as it were signs of the idea, 
lies the main reason which explains the xzodvervuure, and 
at the same time also the plurality of languages and the 
deviations of even nearly related languages from each 
other. To group these relations a special sense is requi- 
site, which is nurtured rather by a genuine scholarly de- 
votion to single languages than by widely extended in- 
vestigations into the struction of language generally. Here 
lies the weakness of comparative grammar in the direction 
laid down by Bopp, a weakness which is indeed very na- 
turally explained by the immeasurable extent of the task 


*) This conjecture is confirmed by the thorough discussion of 
' this root in its employment by the Indians and Greeks, given by ~ 
Sonne, Ztschr. XII 351 ff. 
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to be performed. Here we need the instinct for language, 
the instinctive perception of the poetry slumbering in 
language — such as no one showed more. than Jacob 
Grimm —, and on the other hand the careful attention to 
out-of-the-way formations and differences of usage, which 
not uncommonly guided Déderlein to successful combina- 
tions. But as all enquiries of the kind go back to the 
earliest periods of the life of language, it is quite impos- ; 
sible to limit one’s self to a single language im conducting : 
them, and here we may clearly see how detailed and com- 
prehensive investigation require and claim each other's help*). 


We now set ourselves the task — not indeed of ex- 
plaining the meanings of words from the mechanical ag- 
gregation of small elements of little force — but rather 


so far as possible of referring them to a physical con- 
ception as special as possible, which is the ruling idea 
and as it were the soul of the word, and adopt the long- 
approved principle that abstract words have proceeded from 
101 concrete ones. But we must not however neglect to use 
the greatest caution mm the application of this principle. 
For it is well established that there are among the roots 
of the Indo-Germanic languages some, which — whether 
from the first or not we need not consider at present — 
at any rate before the separation of languages denoted 
strictly mental activities**). As such we may regard the 
roots man (No. 429), smar (No. 486), gna (No. 135). In- 
deed in these we can discover, so to say, a retrograde 
tendency: starting with what may be clearly recognized 
as a metaphysical application they are employed to denote 
ideas, which lie rather in the region of the senses. The 


*) Compare the excellent remarks of Steinthal (Philologie, Ge- 
schichte und Psychologie p. 45) directed against the severance of 
Philology and the Science of Language, which in such questions as 
those discussed above is most decisively, shown to be impossible. Si- 
milarly in ‘Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft’ I p. 40 f. 

**) The attempt to make these roots also dependent on sensuous 
ideas will be discussed in the case of each separately. 
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Indo-Germanie root man, which in Sanskrit means ‘think’, 
and which expresses mental activities in the substantives 
man-as ‘animus’, ma-t-is ‘opinion’, in the Gr. ugwove, wévos, 
unteg, in the Lat. memini, mens, moneo, in the Goth. ga- 
mun-an ‘remember’, in the Lith. menu ‘I think’, cannot 
however be separated either from the more physical wedvo- 
wor, wnvig (Skt. manju-s, ‘sense, spirit, ill. humour’) nor 
from wéva, maneo, Zend upa-man, fra-man ‘to remain, 
wait’; and it appears certain that language derived the 
idea of remaining and persisting first from that of reflec- 
tive hesitant thinking and bethinking, as the opposite of 
hasty action. According to this precedent I connect the 
Lat. mora with the root occurring in me-mor, which ap- 
pears in Greek as yep, and preserves its form most com- 
pletely in wéo-t-wva, wéo-uye-a, but in Skt. as smar ‘to 
bethink’, smr-ti-s, smar-a-na-m, memoria. The Latin lang- 
uage, it is true, certainly was not conscious that mora 
had any connection with memor, and so entirely genera- 
lized the usage of this substantive, as of the derived verb 
movavi (iM a manner, as it appears, especially common in 
Latin) that without the analogy we have quoted we should 
hardly think of assuming a connection between these two 
words*), Perhaps however the same root experienced a 
similar change of meaning in Greek also, if we may con- 
nect wéAdw with the root wep. In any case we find here 
the ideas of thinking and hesitating side by side with 
each other. Hence if there is a shifting of the meaning 
from the metaphysical back to the physical, the accepted 
derivation of the German manu and the Lat. mas, Ch.-Sl. 
maa? from the root of thinking has nothing absurd in it; 
and we need not be prevented from accepting this deriva- 102 
tion by the fact that the Latin word, even more exclusi- 
vely than the German, denotes only a half of the human 
race. Hence any one who with Diefenbach (Vergl. Worterb. 


*) A confirmation of this view may be found in O.[r. mar-ait 
(manent), ni-mair (he is not living.) 
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II: ~p: 33) should prefer to separate the German words 
from the root man and to connect it with mar ‘die’ would 
be mistaken, inasmuch as he would be sinning against our 
first principle, to start with an agreement in sound, and 
for the sake of avoiding a change of meaning, surprising 
only at first sight, would be driven to maintain a change 
of sound which is altogether untenable. ; 


14. 


To discover the fundamental idea in a family of words 
it is of great importance to examine it, where possible, 
in a verb. For though we are not to go back to the old 
erroneous view that roots are verbs, and that the verb 
was older than the noun, the idea of a root unmistake- 
ably unfolds itself most freely and broadly in verbal ex- 
pression. It is here to a certain extent still in a state of 
flux, and here it reveals to us soonest upon close exami- 
nation its essential nature. As a rule. only one side of 
this idea is expressed in a noun, in a verb several. There 
is an advantage for the etymologist even in the fact that 
a root which is living as a verb always presents itself to 
us in a different light in the various tenses. For un- 
doubtedly the difference between incipient*), continuous and 
complete action — which I think I have justly distinguished 
in my school Greek Grammar § 484 (cp. my ‘Elucidations’ 
of it p. 203 ff. [E.T.]) from the difference between the orders 
of time (Zeitstufen) has the closest connexion with the 
fundamental idea of a verb, and stands generally on that 
limit between the substance and the form of language, 
between inflection and word-building, which, though for 
the requirements of elementary teaching we regard it as 


*) [“The epithet is difficult of translation, and cannot be repre- 
sented in all its bearings by any single English word. It is ‘initial’ 
as opposed to ‘continued’, ‘culminating’ as. opposed to ‘preparatory’, 
‘instantaneous’ as opposed to ‘durative’.” Elucidations p. 205 GD is 
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firmly established, yet in deeper investigations we may 
consider as in many respects wavering. That this diffe- 
rence is an original one, to be assumed as existing even 
in the earliest period of the Indo-Germanic language, al- 
though hardly a trace of it is to be found in Sanskrit, can 
hardly be doubted, when we consider that the whole con- 
jugation of the verb, and especially of the Indian verb, 
rests upon the distinction between the verbal stem (budh 
== mv) and the present stem (bédh = mev0). With Steinthal 103 
(Philologie &e. p. 46) I recognise the principle ‘the sound 
is always the secondary factor, the primary factor is the 
inner mental activity’, and it seems to me inconceivable 
that the relation which comes out so clearly in Greek and 
in the Slavonic languages, according to which an action 
viewed as momentary is connected with the shorter stem-form, 
one viewed as continuous with the extended form, should rest 
upon pure accident, and that such a distinction only arose 
after the separation of languages. Pott has recently again 
expressed himself to the same effect (II? 668 ff.), and ad- 
duces, as a proof of the fact that the finer distinctions of 
duration themselves are by no means a product of the reflection 
of the understanding or of mental cultivation, but rather 
belong peculiarly to the instinct of language, some remark- 
able analogies from the dialects of India. With measure, 
moderation, limitation the Indians in no sense concerned 
themselves. Their earliest poetry reveals to us a ideal cha- 
racter averse to reality, and what wonder is it if they 
early lost the sense for distinctions which had little im- 
portance for them? There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that among them too forms deprived of their significance 
were still preserved. But inasmuch as certain roots by 
virtue of their fundamental idea could be conceived of 
only as continuous, or on the other hand only as incipient, 
we find some roots only in the present stem, others only 
in the aorist, and for this very reason, as we have seen, 
language was compelled sometimes to unite various defec- 
tive roots and stems, in order to arrive at a complete verb, 
Curtius, Etymology. 9 
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bound together by one conception, as 6eav — etdov — opo- 
war, péoo — nveynov — oiow, sum — fui, etuc — Epuy 
or épevouny — mépuxa or yéyova, Aéyo — sitoy — 
god. Itis just this primitive wealth of the Greek language, 
which often furnishes us in this respect with the most im- 
portant conclusions*). For, apart from such mixed verbs, it 
is undoubtedly not a matter of indifference to which class 
a verb belongs, whether the shortest stem occurs in the 
aorist or the present, whether the present, if it has a length- 
ened stem, is lengthened by nasal or vowel affixes, or it 
may be by reduplication, or by the inchoative characte- 
ristic ox, which indeed sometimes occurs united with re- 
104 duplication. On the contrary all this throws light upon 
the meaning of the root, and facilitates the difficult task 
of ascertaining its fundamental idea, especially if we also 
pay attention to the employment of the individual forms 
in living use, particularly in the oldest period. For in- 
stance, to a root which like the Greek kay, means when 
regarded as momentary, ‘to make ready, manufacture’ (2. 
187 tyv yadunes ucwov &vdoes) and in the middle voice 
(2. 341 rag adbrol xauduecda) ‘to acquire’ (Déderleim, 
Glossar. 2169), we cannot possibly attach as its fundament- 
idea that of torpidity or exhaustion, because of the ilea 
of growing weary peculiar to the durative x¢uve: though 
this would have to be the case if, with Benfey I. 150 we 
wished to connect kau with Skt. cam sedari, cessare, — 
a view to which there would be no phonetic objections. 
For the aoristic form of ‘make ready, manufacture’, could 
not be developed from any such fundamental ideat. Even 


*) Cp. the discussion of this anomaly by L. Tobler (Ztschr. IX. 
251 f£.), who falls in with my view. The tendency to characterize 
the present stem by methods peculiar to it, is preserved in Greek 
down to historic times. Thus Atticism limits the use of the root cxer 
to the aorist, perfect and future, and uses in the place of it the de- 
rived cxoz@ in the present and imperfect. Kontos, in the Adyvog 
“Eouns A, 566. 

+) It is a significant fact for the méaning of xcuvery, that the 
word in modern Greek means do: wi) xaéwys 10, in Cyprus is ‘don’t 
do that’. Cp. EK. Curtius, Gott. Anz. 1857 p. 301. 
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the distinction of the so-called genera verbi is instructive for 
the determination of meaning. Our judgement as to the 
fundamental idea of a verb will vary according as it oc- 
curs only in the active, or only in the middle, or in both 
forms, and according to the meaning which it has deve- 
loped im the latter. For instance, the fact that both ey- 
deve and 7douar originate in the root 6 (pr. svad), by no 
means favours the derivation of suad from su ad ‘gut 
essen’, or even su a ad ‘gut anessen’ rejected above on 
other grounds. Again, as the idea of a verb is brought 
out, as it were, in various lights by the richness of in- 
flection, so it is presented in various aspects and situations, 
so to speak, by the composition of the verb with prepo- 
sitions. By this means we frequently get additional elu- 
eidation. The fundamental meaning is completely ascertained 
only by surveying all the instances of its composition with 
prepositions — though it is not always easy to effect this, 
owing to the arrangement of our iexicons. It is certainly 
not unimportant with regard to the correct conception of 
the Lat. root tul that while in other respects it follows the 
meaning of the synonymous fer, it does not share its in- 
transitive use, which occurs in differre = dvapégev, while 
distuli, as Ihave shown in my Prooemium de aoristi latin 
reliquiis (Ind. lect. Kil. hib. 1824) p. VI [reprinted in 
Studien Vol. V: ep. p. 429], is not found in the sense of 
diversus fui. The root éx (éya) (No. 169, 170) has been 
considered quite identical with the Skt. vah (vah-d-mi, 105 
veho) and the Lat. veh (veho). But in addition to the use 
of the middle gyowa’ tevog ‘I hold on to a thing’, which 
of itself would make us hesitate, compounds like ovy- 
éya ‘I hold together’ are not less opposed to such 
a view. The meaning of the Skt. root pat ‘fly, throw one- 
self down, fall’ (No. 214) does not seem to be very close 
to that of the Lat. petere which is much less definite. But 
compounds like wt-pat ‘spring up, go up’ pra-pat ‘hasten 
before, hasten to’ show that the fundamental idea was that 


of motion through the air generally, just as a certain in- 
g* 
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definiteness remained with the Romans. Finally in the case 
of a verb we have certainly also to consider its construction, 
in which sometimes a trace of the original idea betrays 
itself. This forms part of the border-land between etymo- 
logy and syntax. The latter has often been led into error 
by endeavouring to derive the construction of a verb from 
the meaning most common to it in a later stage of the 
language, while the reason of it lay in the original idea, 
which has perhaps almost wholly faded away in the cur- 
rent usage. This I have endeavoured to show, for instance 
-in the case of the Lat. at (Ztschr. TV. 237). Conversely 
the genitive, with which @eya, eeyoucs are construed, must 
be taken into consideration in enquiring as to the meaning 
of the root épx (No. 165) and it is significant as regards 
the difference of the radically identical verbs Ovpyevery and 
fingere (No. 145) that the former is almost always followed 
by the genitive, the latter by the accusative. 

Nouns, as compared with verbs, show a certain in- 
flexibility. They do not offer by any means so many ad- 
vantages for the discovery of the primitive sense which 
language attached to them. But still sometimes the deri- 
vation of nouns gives us the same kind of help as the 
inflection of verbs. For in the case of derivation also, it 
is not always the full and undivided fundamental idea which 
meets us in single derived words, but often a fragment of 
it, a modified meaning. The fundamental idea, so to say, 
breaks up in the derivatives, and each one of these eluci- 
dates the whole, just as the fragments of a rock give in- 
dications of its quality. Hence it is of the greatest impor- 
tance for etymology to collect as completely as possible 
all the words that belong to each other and in the case 
of every word that is to be discussed, we shall have to 
adduce at least the most important representatives from 
among its derivatives. Hven formations of a date so (pro- 

106 portionally) late as diminutives are sometimes throw much 
light upon the stem-word. Thus: Pictet (Ztsehr. V. 27) 
aptly makes use of the form sig-ll-wm, which presupposes 
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a shorter sig-w-um to refer the abstract idea of the pri- 
mitive sig-nu-m to a visible conception, which he not im- 
probably derives from the Skt. sag, saig, adhaerere, the Lit. 
seg-tv “fasten on’, so that the more physical idea of ‘the 
fastening’ or ‘the attached’ appears to have been preserved 
longer in the diminutive than in the stem-word. Corssen 
however explains the word otherwise in Nachtr. 122. Con- 
versely an etymology is often refuted by the fact that 
some member of the family, which can hardly be se- 
parated from the word explained, refuses to coincide in 
its peculiar application with the idea assumed as funda- 
mental. Thus Ebel (Ztschr. IV. 20b) connects the Lat. 
vincere with the Gr. eixev, as its causative. There is no 
difficulty presented by their phonetic relations, and as far 
as the meaning is concerned also the words might well be 
brought into connection. But we cannot separate per-vic- 
ax from vincere and this word cannot be referred to the 
idea of yielding (Cp. Corssen Beitr. 61). We must regard 
as the first requisite for arriving at the fundamental idea 
(cp. Pott II? 233) the most comprehensive examination of - 
all usages. Even etymologers of repute have often sinned 
against this principle. Meanings are often treated far too 
lightly, and they are drawn from indices of roots and lexi- 
cons, and not from the living language, or constructed 
artificially out of inadequate materials. Inasmuch as com- 
parative philology has to do with many languages, there 
is of course often great difficulty in discovering the pre- 
cise meaning of a word, for it is impossible to be equally 
at home in all, and certainly it is mainly in this direction 
that our labours will need to be corrected in the future. 
But we must at least be aware of the dangers which 
threaten us at every step. We may therefore give here 
some instances of incorrect procedure. In the Ztschr. XII. 
938 oméog ‘cavern’ is derived from oxéw, and the substan- 
tive is translated by ‘cleft, tear’, the verb by ‘cleave, tear’. 
But in reality odo has only the meaning ‘draw, drag, 
pull’, never of dividing or of tearing in pieces; and this 
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alone would suit the etymology proposed. Occasion for 
error has been given by the fact that oxay may sometimes - 
be translated by ‘tear’ (redssen) in the sense of ‘drag to : 
oneself? or ‘drag forth’. From the root an, which as 
a verb in Sanskrit means only ‘breathe, blow’ (cf. évewo-s, 
anima) it certainly appears that also anala-s ‘fire’ is de- 
rived; and it may be not without reason that the notion 
of flickering (cf. xvoun ‘Hpatorovo ®. 355) serves as a link 
between the ideas of breathing and burning. (Cf. Studien 
IV. p. 228). But this by no means justifies us in ascribing 
1o7to the root itself the meaning ‘burn’, and further the more 
remote idea of ‘shine’. It is not improbable that Skt. 
agni-s = Lat. igni-s, Lith. ugni-s, is derived from the root 
ag (Skt. ag) ‘move’ (P. W.: but ep. Fick? 6), but who would 
therefore venture to ascribe to the root ag itself the mean- 
ing ‘burn’? With the same justice, on the ground of 
coos, which undoubtedly belongs to the root peo (No. 411) 
we might attribute to this root the bye-meaning ‘clothe’, 
and even, as ywo = fur is also derived from it, the further 
notion of ‘steal’. Nouns are always to a certain extent 
names, which are given from some motive or other, drawn 
from the object and often fixed upon with bold caprice. 
We cannot distinguish sharply enough between such iso- 
lated offshoots of a root, and the main stem, or, to drop 
metaphor, between the fundamental idea which is visible. 
throughout and isolated applications and bolder metony- 
mies. The danger of embracing a cloud instead of Hera 
is one to which the etymologist is always exposed. And 
in this respect the Indian indices of roots are misleading, 
If we reflect how hard it is to give the idea of a word, 
especially of a verb, with brevity, we shall not imagine 
that we have, in the meanings assigned by grammarians 
to their roots, anything but approximate estimates. Let 
any one take any verbs he pleases in our High German 
literary language, as e. g. heben (heave) schipfen (draw) 
ahnen (guess) helfen (help), and endeavour to explain them 
merely by two or three other words, without the help of 
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another language, and without complete definitions, and it 
will be seen how impossible it is in this way to hit the 
central point of the meaning. He could hardly do more than 
set by the side of them some similar words such as tragen 
(bear) nehmen (take) vermuthen (conjecture) wnterstiitzen (sup- 
port). Now this is just what the compilers of the Indian 
indices of roots did. They only state that one verb is 
synonymous with another, or that it is a word for the 
general idea (ndman = dvouc) go, wish, sound &. Hence 
Pott especially has justly warned us (e. g. IT*. 460) against 
too hasty a use of these indices; and so also Westergaard 
(Radices linguae Sanscritae p. XI) has uttered the words 
— which well deserve to be laid to heart: — ‘caeterum 
puto cavendum esse, ne illa grammaticorum de potestate 
radicum decreta nimis urgeantur, nam illis nihil vagius 
nihil magis dubium et ambiguum esse potest’. These in- 
dices — to which an additional confusing element is added 
by the Latin translations of their editors — hardly give 
us more information than would be gained in the case of 
Latin verbs if they were divided into verba declarandi, 


sentiendi, eundi, splendendi &. We can never arrive at 108 


the real meaning of a root, except from its usage, and 
hence nothing can be done with unauthenticated roots, 
even if many of them do not rest upon arbitrary assump- 
tion. But even in the case of those which are established 
by isolated examples, we can see from the number of 
quite different meanings which are found united under one 
root, how impossible it is to say that their fundamental 
idea is ascertained. For instance, under the root vi we 
have no less than six; 1) we (trans. ferre), 2) obtinere, 
3) (fetum) concipere, 4) desiderare, amare, 5) iacere, 6) co- 
medere. So long as these different meanings are not referred 
to one centre, the etymologer can make no use of a root 
of the kind, especially beyond the limits of Sanskrit. Ben- 
fey in his Lexicon to the Simavéda makes it probable 
that the fourth meaning is merely an offshoot of the first, 
and that the notion adire is the intermediate stage between 
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1 and 4, which 2 also fits. (Cp. Pott W. I. 609). Hence 
we cannot approve of Corssen’s use (Beitr. 18, Nachtr. 53) 2 
of the fourth meaning, severed from the rest, to explain. i 
thereby the Lat. in-vi-tus. The arguments which Benfey 
(Orient und Occident. II. 91) brings forward to establish 
the active meaning ‘willing’ for the Skt. véta-s, rest upon 
a very unconvincing explanation of an obscure passage in | 
the Rgveda. A scholar who aims at exactness not merely E 
in reference to the sounds, but also to the more meta- 
physical element of language, will have to guard himself 
carefully in etymologizing against the euwevynva xaenva of + 
the indices of roots. é 
It is a further departure from the region of the com- 
prehensible and intelligible, when such shadowy forms are 
created only by abstraction. This is an error, into which 
Leo Meyer falls. This scholar himself declares, it is true 
(Vergl. Gramm. I. 336) that he has taken the trouble to 
extract only ‘roots in a less rigorous sense’, that is ‘those 
simplest elements, which it has been found possible hitherto 
to separate from words actually occurring after stripping ( 
off parts which belong to a suffix or a prefix’: but he does 
not always follow his own rule. It might be difficult to prove 
that in Lat. sazu-m the syllable saw (p. 399), in An = 
silva the syllable sul, in vyoo-g the syllable nas had no 
suffix still attached to them. But apart from this it is- 
quite impossible to see what use is to be made of the as- 
sertion of groups of sounds arrived at in such a purely 
arbitrary manner. The author himself feels the shadowy 
nature of these forms, for he does not venture to attach 
any meaning whatever to many of them. Pott gives as 
a jocose example of such procedure the root gen ‘to be 
a cheek’ for gena (II? 929); and in reality for the root as, 
which Leo Meyer (p. 345) extracts from as-inu-s, if we 
wished to translate it, we should have nothing to choose 
109 but the meaning ‘to be an ass’. But there is hardly more 
sense in assuming for the benefit of the Lat. facere (p. 359) aroot 
bhak ‘make’, for eyoméy (p. 399) a root yap ‘love’, We may 
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assert confidently that the root of sci-o is sci, but what is 
gained thereby, if we here lay down the abstract idea as 
the only one. But inasmuch’ as sci-sc-0, plebi-sci-tu-m, populi- 
sci-tu-m also belong to this root, and as in de-sci-sco we 
see the notion of separation coming out prominently, it be- 
comes clear that sci-o is identical with xet- (for oxé-o) 
‘cleave’ (No. 45b) and that the meaning ‘sever’ (scheiden) 
branched off into ‘decide’ (entscheiden) and ‘distinguish’ 
(unter-scheiden). From the last it is a short step to ‘know’; 
and indeed in German we use the word gescheit (discreet) 
in a similar sense (cp. Déderlein, Synon. and Etym. VI. 
323): while the Lat. cernere offers another parallel instance. 
The etymon is therefore in this case only found, when to 
the form which may be proved to be the most primitive, 
we attach that meaning which the living usage of the 
whole group of connected words has shown to be the oldest. 

It is self-evident that we may on the whole expect 
to find both the fundamental meaning and the primitive 
form of a word first in the oldest language, and that ac- 
cordingly we have to pay especial attention to the usage 
in the earliest period of language: and it is hardly ne- 
cessary to point out the great importance of Homer's diction 
for Greek etymology. Yet many etymologers in ancient 
and modern times have paid too little regard to the Ho- 
meric usage. The old etymology of wéouwva ‘care’ from 
ucottery ‘divide’, ‘because care distracts the heart’ lingered 
on down to very recent times. This explanation would 
have little probability in itself, because it would ascribe to 
language the propounding of a riddle, but it is completely 
disproved by the consideration, that in Homer, as I have 
noticed already in the Philologus II. p. 738, the words 
wéoog and weottey do not occur at all, and the related 
uogos, woted, eiwaerar only justify us in attaching to the 
root wep the meaning ‘apportion to’, and by no means the 
materially different meaning of ‘part asunder’ (Homer. 
date, doigerv). Hence wéguwva like wéeuynge belongs to 
the root uep from smar (No, 466); from which on p. 101 we 
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explained me-mor and mora. The same consideration disproves 
the explanation of uéoow as ‘dividing the voice, speaking 
articulately’, which is now attacked on all sides, and which 
is in itself improbable enough: it is maintained however 
by Déderlein (Gloss. 2479). Christ (Gr. Lautlehre p. 186) 
derives podfo from the Skt. pra-vad ‘to say before or to 


110 say out’. But even Aristarchus showed (Lehrs. p. 93) that 


the verb in Homer still meant, not ‘say’, but ‘show’ dua- 
onuaiverv, whence in the middle, e. g. ob de gpodoa el we 
cadoerg (A. 83) comes the force ‘to show oneself’, ‘to 
make oneself clear’, ‘to consider’. This is alone enough to 
wreck Christ’s theory. In consequence of the importance 
of the language of Homer for our purpose I have taken 
especial care to adduce in their proper place characteristic 
passages from the Homeric poems to elucidate the 
meanings. It will be readily understood that on the other 
hand the later language also can in its turn often supply 
its own peculiar offshoots, in particular cases, especially in 
popular and proverbial uses. Even Modern Greek is not 
to be despised occasionally. Now xavgdg means ‘weather’, 
yoovos ‘year’. In both words the essential idea remained 
unaltered: in xavgdg this is mutability, in yeovog it is du- 
ration. We shall be obliged to presuppose this essential 
notion even in the etymon. Fortunately the rich history 
of the Greek language furnishes us with such facts in abun- 
dance*), and we are very rarely so situated as to be ob- 
liged to learn the meaning of any Greek words merely 
from lexicons and other isolated explanations which might 
readily lead us astray. Accordingly where we are thrown 
back upon such notices, e. g. those of Hesychius, we ought 


*) There is a peculiar feature in the development of the meaning 
of words, called the ‘pessimistic’ (cp. Bechstein, Germania VIII. 330) 
which occurs occasionally also in Greek, e. g. in zovneds, Podcos. 
Max Miller (IL. 249) notices similar instances. But undoubtedly the 
motive to this pessimism is often the endeayour to give milder names 
to bad things, i. e, euphemism. Cf. Lobéck de antiphrasi et ewphe- 
mismo. Acta Societ. Graec. II, 291. 
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never to forget on what slippery ground we are moving. 
But it will be permissible to make a cautious use of glosses 
whose transmission does not in itself lie open to any su- 
spicion. This is certainly less venturesome than to refer 
rare. words of the kind by doubtful conjectures to the 
standard of familiar Greek. 


15. 


Apart from the assistance in the discovery of the 
meanings of words, given by the means already indicated, 
we are exclusively confined to analogy, a great, but un- 
questionably not always trustworthy teacher. In linguistic 


investigations analogy has of course demonstrative force 


only when it is supported by a series of evident instances. 111 


This is frequently the case with regard to the substitution 
of sounds. But in the region with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned itis difficult to form a series of any length, 
because the particular cases are too individual, so that we 
shall not often find that precisely the same conception is 
formed more than twice from one and. the same original 
conception. But even a single sure example can throw 
surprising light on a similar case. Hence what is espe- 
cially needed is a careful collection of such analogies: and 
up to the present time we feel a painful want of this. 
Hitherto at most one side of the development of meanings 
has been regarded, though this is certainly one of the most 
important, the figurative nature of expression, which runs 
through all languages. No one can fail to see that lan- 
guage. is crowded in every part with metaphors, which 
shed a poetic fragrance over the simplest forms of speech. 
On this point much material has been collected. We have 
already referred (p. 91) to Renan — De Vorigine dw lan- 
gage. Pott (Ztschr. II. 101) shows how man transfers his 
own circumstances, relations and properties to inanimate 
nature. Indeed grammatical gender is nothing but an at- 
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tempt of the same kind to assimilate the world of things 
to the nature of man.* Even the ancients did not fail to 
observe that language itself here paved the way, so to 
speak, for the poet and the orator. Quint. VIII. 6. 4. says 
that translatio is ita ab ipsa nobis concessa natura, ut indocti 
quoque ac non sentientes ea frequenter utantur. Hence he 
views artistic metaphor as a continuation of the natural 
process. The same opinion is expressed by Lobeck in the 
attractive dissertations de metaphora et metonymia, which 
Friedlaender has published (Kénigsb. 1864). Max Miiller 
also (II. 535) discusses metaphors very thoroughly, dividing 
them into radical and poetical metaphors. We cannot over- 
look the distinction between the unconscious expression of 
an image which is, for the naive instinct of language, the 
most natural way of denoting a thing, and the intentional 
choice of one which the poet summons in order to reflect 
in it what he has to denote. But as the language of 
poetry in general approaches closely to the creative spirit 
of the people, so from poetical metaphors hght may be 
cast upon those which are instinctive. Thus the student 
of language will be able to learn from collections such as 
the extremely rich one of Hense ‘Poetic Personification in 
Greek poetry with reference to Latin Poets and to Shakspere’ 
— Parchim 1864, published in an enlarged form as a first 
part, Halle 1868. In this, e.g. it is explained how nu-- 
merous the ways are in which expressions like xdéea, xduy, 
wétaxov, wovg are used by the poets. 

Here without rigorously distinguishing the metaphorical 
change of meaning from changes otherwise effected, we may 
point out some instances of repeated transition. We start 
with what is directly obvious. It will be readily admitted 
that the Greek Aevoow ‘see’ (No. 87), though most closely 
corresponding to the Skt. lk ‘see’, is connected not only 
with Aevxdsg, but also with lux, luceo, if it is remembered 
that lamina and gee denote the eyes, that advydfeoPur 
means in poetic language ‘to look upon’, and that also the 
root depk, as we saw on p. 99, is related to O. 8. torht 
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‘splendens’. We may therefore here state the compound 
proportion 
Aevoow : huk = lumina : luceo 

= aEn : paiva 

= abvyaleoPas : abyy 

= dgoxowas : torht. 
The correspondence of Lat. gemo with the Gr. yéua (No. 
127b) is not merely phonetic: language seems rather to 
derive the sigh, the expression of a burdened anxious heart 
from the idea of crowded fulness, for 
Skt. stan-dmi ‘sigh’ : Gr. orévowae 
Gr. oréve (No. 220)*) 
This is a-ease of analogy in the change of meaning 
which Jos. Sealiger points out in his ‘Coniectanea ad 
Varronem’. Upon closer investigation we find in Latin 
also isolated traces of the meaning of fulness in derivatives 
of the root gem, and I even regard it as not improbable 
that the swelling bud, gemma, derived its name from this, 
as in Skt. stana-s, the swelling breast in woman, from 
the synonymous root stan. The Greek Boadv-g with its 
derivatives (No. 255b) has only the meaning of slowness: 
at most the form Bodcdwrv, explained by Hesychius as adv- 
vetos, might lead us to assign a different fundamental idea 
to the adjective. But the Skt. mrdu-s, which, originating 
by metathesis in mardu-s is compelled, according to Greek 
phonetic laws to change its m into f, has preserved the 
earlier meaning tener, mollis, which occurs also in the Ch. 
Sl. mlad-% Now if we further compare the Lat. lentus 
with lenis we have the proportion 

Boadvs ‘slow’: Skt. mrdus ‘soft’ = lentu-s: leni-s. 


gemo ‘sigh’ : yéue ‘amfull = 


*) Albert Fulda in his ‘Untersuchungen iiber die Sprache der 
Homerischen Gedichte I.’ Duisburg 1865 p. 112 points out how in 4 
out of 5 places where otéy@ occurs in Homer with its second sense 
we find «jo added. ‘The idea of this work, that of tracing out from 
such constructions the origin of metaphorical usages, is a happy one. 
It is very dangerous, though, to lay down criteria for the origin of 
the text from such considerations. 
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The old world, which honoured even its Achilles above all 
things as being xddag wxvg conceived of slowness as an 
accident of weakness and soft effeminacy. But the idea of 
softness was reached by language from that of rubbing 
away, for the Skt. mrdu-s points as clearly to the root 
mard, rub, rub away, as the Gr. réeyy with the related 
Skt. taruna-s ‘soft’ points to the root tep, tetew@ (No. 239). 
Again from the same fundamental notion of rubbing away 
is developed that of age. The root gar im Sanskrit unites 
both applications ‘to rub away, to make small’, and ‘to 
cause to grow old’ (senio conficere). The fundamental phy- 
sical idea has been preserved in grd-nu-m and yvei-g ‘fine 
meal’, the metaphorical idea in yép-wv, yyjoag (No. 130). 
Max Miiller even unites in a similar way the conception 
of death with that of rubbmg away, and derives the root 
mor (mort (No. 468) from a root mar, which has retained 
he thinks, its original force in uvdy, mola: according to 
this view yéow@v: granu-m as mori: mola. 'The notion of 
dirt is developed from that of wetting, moistening: for as 
no one can fail to see the connection of geda ‘dirt’, 
wedadog ‘dirty’, cedadovy ‘to dirty’, with tedav “to 
wet’, the connection of pol-lu-o with lu-o, lav-o is also 
made clear, and the two furnish an adequate analogy 
for the comparison of the Gr. wvdog ‘wetness, rotten- 
ness’ and wvde@ with the MHG. smuz (No. 479) ‘smut’. 
—- Language conceives of colour as a covering, for as color 
is connected with celare, oc-cul-ere, so the Skt. varna-s (co- 
lour) is with the root var ‘cover, conceal’ the Gr. yedma 
with yows ‘skin’, and perhaps also the Skt Khavi-s in the 
sense of colour with the rt. sku (ep. No. 113) ‘cover’. — The 
ground it denoted as ‘the trodden’, for as the Skt. pada-m 
and the Gr. wédo-v (No. 291) with the Ital. Pedu-m point 
to the root pad ‘tread’, so the Gr. oddag and &0-cepog (No. 
281) with the Lat. sol-u-m point to the Skt. sad which in 
compounds means ‘go’, as the Ch. Sl. chod-i-ti does al- 
ways. — The notion of a meal is derived in many ways 
from the idea of portioning out. Thus dai-g, as every one 
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can see, is to be compared with da’w, deixvoy not only 
with dap-s, but also with dax-cvy, and both with the Skt. 
dap, the causative of the root dé ‘give’: but also gapetv 
eat’ (No. 408) is related to Skt. bhag ‘portion out, re- 
ceive as a portion, enjoy’. Hence geyety means pro- 
perly ‘to get one’s share’, and it was therefore limited to 
the expression of a point of time. A further analogy is 
presented by the Skt. root ag, obtinere, comedere. — Jacob 
Grimm (Gramm. II. 60) derives the Goth. figgr-s (finger) from 
fangen (fahan). This analogy entends to déxrvdog (No. 11), 
which as being a diminutive form points to a lost daxro-s, 
as digitus to dec-etu-s, to be connected, not indeed with the 
root dix (decxvuur), which the a shows to be wholly, foreign 
to it, but Gn spite of Pott’s protest II. 220) with the root 
dex: the meaning of this root, employed only in the middle 
forms dgxouat, déyouo, is there used in such an abstract 
manner, that there is something surprising in the idea of the 
connection. But this scruple vanishes when it is remembered 
that empfangen (receive, take to oneself) is a compound of 
fangen (take), and that doxdg ‘beam’, doxdévy ‘fork’, doyuy 
‘span’ belong to the same root. T’o us the notion of ‘quiver’ 
does not seem to come very near to that of ‘bear’ inasmuch 
as many other things are borne, beside this particular art- 
icle. Certainly nations thought otherwise in those old 
times when no part of the dress was so necessary as this, 
hence 

on aes Ch. Sl. tulé ‘quiver’: root tul ‘bear’ 
a eel ee Skt. tima-s P 

méhog and wdynolov ‘near’ are derived from the root tha, 
to which we must assign the meaning ‘strike, hit’ (cp. 
No. 367). This root has been retained without any change of 
meaning in the Ch. SI. pra-ti ‘strike’. If we remember the 
‘German ‘prallen’ (bounce) and ‘anprallen’ (fly against), though 
these have nothing to do with the root phonetically, the con- 
nexion in sense will be regarded as a natural one. But as 
aiy-cto-v is to tha so is the equivalent @-rae to the root ix, 
Lat. ic-ere (No. 623). — Ou-16-c passion, spirit belongs to 6vU- 


a 
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ev ‘rush, rage’, whence the Thyiads have their name (No. 320), 
as well as the Oh. Sl. du-chit ‘spiritus’, Lith. du-ma ‘spirit’. 
The same relation exists between the root kup, which in 
the Skt. kup-jd-mi means ‘to be in motion, in agitation’ 
and then ‘to be angry’, but in the Lat. cup-io only ‘de- 
sire’, and the hypothetical root kvap, which we must assume 
from the Lith. kvdpa-s ‘breath’, kvép-ti ‘breathe, reek’. From 
this, with the loss of the v we have xam-vdg (No. 36) and 
Skt. kap-i-s ‘smoke of frankincense’, so that ®uyd-c is re- 
lated to the Skt. dhiima-s ‘smoke’ (= fti-mu-s) just as kup- 


jad-mi is to xamvd-¢. In the Ztschr. XI. 399 I have 


shown with reference to farcio and moaoow by the side of 
frequens, with the fundamental idea (No. 413) retained in the 
Lith. brukw, how the notions crowd, stuff, protect are often 
attached to one and the same root, also that frequenter is 
to pocooey as saepe is to saepire and as adgvreg to eidery. 
— Verbs of saying frequently originate in words of 


pointing, so gd-ver from the root ga (paiva No. 407) - 


dicere from the root dik, detxvuue (No. 14) gpodfev, which 
still im Homer means ‘to point’. — Mention has been made 
above of the repeatedly recurring connections between the 
ideas ‘separate’ and ‘recognize’ (p. 109). — Even some ap- 
pellations which appear at first sight quite arbitrary and 
originating rather in a witty fancy, recur to our surprise 


more than once in entirely independent regions of language. 


Poets have indeed called the windows the eyes of the house, 
as conversely the eye a window of the soul — but the 
window is explicitly called by the Goths augo-dauro, pro- 
perly the ‘eye-door’, by the Slaves ok-no (ok-o ‘eye’), the In- 
dians grhdksha-s from grha ‘house’ and aksha-m ‘eye’. The 
O. N. vind-auga along with the English wind-ow is somewhat 
specialized (cp. Pictet H. 254). The appellation of ‘look- 
out’ for an opening occurs elsewhere too, e. g. in the Gr. 
oxy (No. 627). — We shall have therefore to pay good 
heed to these and similar analogies of the transition of 
meaning in the consideration of individual etymologies. 
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16. 


Our principle of undertaking the etymology of no 
word without having thoroughly instructed ourselves as to 
its meaning from the living usage of the Greek language, 
is met by great difficulties in the case of certain kinds of 
words. In the first place there is the case of isolated 
words which cannot be said to have any usage at all. 
The ancients distinguished these words, so difficult of inter- 
pretation, from the rest of the stores of language, by the 
name yAwoou. The explanation of these words, which we 
must regard as being for the most part remains of an older 
use, representatives of extinct families, has given the learned 
world plenty of occupation from the work of Democritus, 
meot Ounoov, 7 de%oexetys xol ylwooéayv, to the latest 
times. Hven the connection in which these words are in- 
troduced, especially in Homer, often tells us very little 
about their meaning. In the Homeric epos the epithets 
are as traditional as the figures of gods and heroes: and 
therefore we may conjecture for uwéoomes, cApnoral, dvEQds 
according to the connection any epithet which suits the 
nature of man, and for 7v0W, vogow any which suits the 
qualities of brass, provided it does not contradict the Ho- 
meric conception. Hence in cases like these a special mean- 
ing is given us only by the grammarians. And we must 
by all means guard against putting too low a value on the 
grammatical tradition. The Alexandrians possessed in the 
rich treasure of the literature accessible to them, in the 
collections of the old yAwoooyecqor, in their own collections 
of dialectic expressions, certainly drawn in part from living 
usage — as in fact Aristophanes of Byzantium gathered 
Aaxovinal yAaooou. — materials denied to us for the ex- 
planation of Homeric glosses, from which assuredly many 
a word could be at once interpreted. Since the work of 
the pioneer in this field, Lehrs de Aristarcht studus home- 
ricis, no one can enter upon the task of explaining Homeric 
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words without having at least ransacked the Venetian 
scholiasts and Apollonius Sophista, if he does not wish 
to expose himself to the just charge of superficiality. But 
unfortunately many an etymologist of recent times thinks 
not only that he may neglect this task, but also that he 
can dispense with an exact knowledge of the Homeric dia- 
lect and construction of the verse, without which not a step 
can be taken with safety. Even when we employ all the 
aids accessible the difficulties with this class of words are 
very great, and the determination of the meaning of a word 
merely from its etymology is always a ‘periculosae plenum 
opus aleae’. 

It is much the same with proper names, the very words 
for which the etymologer is called upon most constantly 
and most zealously to give his aid. It is demanded of him 
that he should solve by his art the riddle of the history 
of nations, the foundation of cities, the beliefs as to the 
Gods: and men are often not ill-disposed to estimate the 
whole art too low, if their warm desires are met by cold 
scepticism. Pott has based his extremely rich, inexhaustible 
book on Personal Names upon the principle that ‘there are 
for the etymologer, as a matter of primary belief, absolutely 
no nomina propria, but only appellatives’ (p. 1). This 
must be so far allowed, that certainly every proper name 
has arisen from an appellative, and in countless instances, 
the fundamental meaning may be ascertained with ease and 
certainty. This is most easy with reference to the names 
which form the proper matter of Pott’s book, i. e. personal 
names, Inasmuch as these have been formed, at least in great 
measure, in times known to history, were in part intelli- 
gible at the time to their own nation, and were derived 
from circumstances of life otherwise familiar, even though 
not always explicable at first sight*). But for all this, 


*) Some remarks as to the giving of names are to be found in 
my dissertation on the Delphic inscriptiéns discovered by Wescher 
& Foucart (Berichte der k, stichs Ges. der Wissensch. 1864 p. 234). 
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with every proper name the etymological operation is by one 
degree more difficult than with an appellative. For having 
to do in etymology with three factors generally, form, 
meaning, and origin, we are furnished in the’ case of appel- 
latives with the first two of these, but in the case of proper 
names only with the first. Hence in the case of the latter 
we have to deal, so to speak, with two unknown quantities. 
It is therefore especially difficult to conjecture the meaning 
of proper names, and above all of local and mythical names. 
We do not refer here to the fact that even a man who is 
inclined to explain the Greek nation, Pelasgians as well 
as Hellenes, entirely from itself and its early history, can- 
not entirely disregard the influence of foreign stocks and 
nations. But even if, as is certainly the case with the 
great majority of names, Greek stems and roots lie at their 
base, difficulties enough are left remaining. In names of 
places we are helped by exact knowledge, by the aspect 
of the locality, which may be so characteristic that the 
meaning of the name at once becomes clear. But this is 
proportionately seldom the case, and there are so many 
motives for naming a place, natural, historic, mythologic, 
derived sometimes from the situation itself, sometimes from 
its inhabitants, that as a rule not one but many possibi- 
lities are furnished*). It is still more difficult with my- 
thological etymologies. For in order to discover the meaning 
in such cases we must have some mythological conception 
as a basis from which to start. Are we to look for the 
occasion of the names of Gods in natural phenomena, or 
in ethical conceptions, in Greek localities, or in common 


*) Gust. Ed. Benseler’s third edition of Pape’s Dictionary of 
Proper Names (completed in 1870) gives for all proper names German 
translations, a bold attempt, in which we cannot help recognizing the 
wit and the talent for combination shown by the translator. But 
G. Benseler was certainly right in not continuing these attempts of 
his father’s in the portion of the book which he prepared himself. 

Ernst Curtius (Gott. Anz., Nachr. 1861 p. 143 ff.) treats of ‘geo- 
graphic onomatology’, and especially of the names of promontories. 
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natural circumstances, in the splendor of the morning and 
its beams, or the cloud-mountain and its billows? Are we 4 
to seek the source of the names of the heroes in historical 
and human, or on the other hand in physical facts. From 
the stand-point of language it is often quite impossible to 
come to a decision, especially as we find here a circum- 
stance which creates great difficulties in the whole sphere 
of Greek etymology, i. e. the number of homonyms in 
Greek. In consequence of the extent to which the Greeks 
‘lost the three spirants j v and s, often without having 
any traces of them left, many words and stems origin- 
ally distinct in sound became identical in their form. For 
instance a final -o~ might equally well represent any — 
one of the original roots ak (Gyowar) ‘see’, vak (Ow) ‘call, 
118 speak’, ap (6x, Lat opus) ‘work’, vap (Few) ‘to be busy’: 
the syllable id might be referred equally well to wid ‘see’ 
or to svid ‘sweat’. In fact even before the distinctively 
Greek stage of the language there were homonymous 
roots, such as sak sequi, émeofac and sak dicere, évt- 
ox-eiv. But it is just this plurality of meanings in 
a word which is a main cause of its difficulty. Hence 
etymological science in such cases can often only determine 
the sphere within which the meaning may lie, and not 
actually furnish it. For instance, from a linguistic point 
of view the name “4y-devg may just as well mean Hyé- 
Acog ‘holder of the people’ (cp. Eygdyuog, Eygoroatos, 
Eygnodig) as Eyé-Aaog ‘holder -of stones’, seeing that the 
stem hoo assumes the form dev in Baos-dev-¢, Aev-tiyidns 
just as the stem haa does in dev-@ ‘stone’. One who re- 
gards the heroes as historical personages will prefer the 
former hypothesis; one who views them as humanized de- 
ities who originated in natural conceptions, will prefer the 
second, seeing in Achilles a river-god. But we cannot allow 
what Preller — following earlier scholars appears to 
regard as possible (by grouping together Myth. II? 400 
Ayiev-¢ and ’Ayeddo-s), that the former part of the word 
denotes ‘water’ and may be compared with the Latin aqua. 
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For in the place of agua, which corresponds to the Skt. 
ap, Goth. ahva of identical meaning, we can hardly assume 
any other form in Greek than éx, a form which seems 
to be preserved in the names Meoodmor, i. e. Medvdguor, 
Meocanéou. Although the x, which we must assume as 
the original sound in this stem, is sometimes aspirated 
(cp. dex dex, Tux TUX) yet this is altogether improbable in 
the present instance: the analogy of Sanskrit and of the 
names quoted poimts rather to labialism*). Hence it often 
happens that nothing is left for the science of language 
except to give her veto. This is the case, for instance, 
with the comparison, formerly much in favour, of “Hoa with 
the Lat. héra, because the Greek spiritus asper is never 
equivalent to a genuine Italian /: and it is the same with 
the connection of this name with goa ‘earth’ (Welcker 
Gotterl. I. 363), because, to say nothing of the difference 
in quantity, the spiritus asper for the lenis, though not in- 
deed unexampled, still hardly ever occurs without having 
traces of another initial sound in some dialect or other 


or in some related form. Leo Meyer certainly is right in 119 


assuming (Bemerkungen zur altesten Geschichte d. Gr. My- 
. thol. p. 18) as the stem the Skt. svar ‘heaven’ (cp. Preller 
JI? 124). I find no convincing arguments in the objections 
of Pott to this derivation (W. I. 605, 925). We must as 
decisively reject the frequently repeated derivation of the 
name Ayre from Aatetv, so far at any rate as the name is 
maintained to be Greek. For it is wholly inconceivable 
that by the side of 40g, Andy, the should in this 
name change without.any provocation into at, however ready 
the older school of philology was to accept such assump- 


*) Pott (in the Ztschr. IX. 211) has attempted to bring into favour 
again the old explanation ‘troubler of the Ilians’: and so too Benseler, 
who translates the name Schmerzer. But the Digamma and the ¢ of 
Filsog are objections to this etymology. Sonne (Ztschr. X. 98) ex- 
plains ‘4-yv44ev-s ‘Clear shining’, comparing « with the Skt. sa ‘with’, 
and the second element with the words of bright colour, collected 
here under No. 197. 
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tions, at first sight not very bold, but really quite un- 
founded. On the contrary it is one of the chief characte- 
ristics of the Greek language to hold firmly to the gradations 
of the mutes, and from this there are but few exceptions, 
and these of a definite kind and confined to narrow limits. 
But I cannot agree with either Benfey (Hofer’s Ztschr. II. 
117) or with Welcker (Gotterl. I. 300) that ‘the etymolo- 
gical relations of sound are not to be pressed im all their 
rigour in the case of proper names’. On the contrary with- 
out such rigour all attempts at etymology are impossible. 
For this very reason it is much to be desired that histo- 
rians, topographers, mythologists and ethnologists should 
make themselves acquainted with the simple principles of 
comparative philology, in order to have the instruments it 
supplies always at their command, and to avoid coming 
into collision with it. 

But mythological etymology has other dangers pe- 
culiar to itself, which it is the more necessary to mention, 
because comparative mythologists of later years im parti- 
cular have not always succeded in avoiding them. In the 
attempt to connect Greek mythical names with the Indian, 
they have too often neglected to regard the Greek in con- 
nection with the family of words to which they belong, 
and in the meaning which they have outside the pale of mytho- 
logy. Thus Max Miiller in his able essay on ‘Comparative 
Mythology’ (Oxford Essays 1856 p. 81, now reprinted in his 
‘Chips’ Vol. IT), compares the Greek “Eows with the Skt. ar- 
van, arushi-s, arusha-s, which forms, as he shows, starting from 
the original meaning ‘runner, horse’, denote the Sun-god. 
We pass over the doubts which might perhaps arise against 
the supposition, which Miiller brings out so poetically, 
that love is denoted as the rising sun. But how can we 
separate “Hoag from égo-s, geawar, gocw, gatos, éoarervdc 
and other words, which are all of old date, and above all 
Homeric? They could not have arisen from the name éZoqe, 
and if we suppose their origin to be the same root ar, to 
which we should be obliged to give the original meaning 
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: , bs 5 : : 
go, run, strive’, then gg0g would mean something like 120 


‘striving, impulse’ and it would be hard to show that the 
cognate “Egg had originated in the precise meaning ‘horse, 
sun-horse’ assumed for the Sanskrit words quoted. I hold 
the same opinion of the explanation of the Xcéeureg as the 
Skt. haritas (the name given in the Vedas to the horses 
of the sun), at first sight attractive, and approved also by 
Leo Meyer (Bemerkungen p. 39), but rejected by Sonne in 
his exhaustive essay on Charis (Ztschr. X) and by Pott 
II? 897, W. JI. 1. 209. For what are we to do with the 
appellative yéoerg, and with yaod, yatow, yeotEowar, yoocerg? 
Max Miiller (1° 418) now endeavours to derive both these 
words and the Sanskrit harit ‘yellow, pale’ from the root 
ghar, to which he assigns the fundamental meaning of 
glittermg brightness: yéerg as a substantive would then 
originally mean ‘brightness’, harit as an adjective ‘bright 
ones’. But the assumption of an adjective is still very bold 
in the case of Greek, and the explanation that ‘one of the 
derivatives of the root was carried off by the stream of 
mythology’ would excuse this, only if a more decided par- 
allel really existed in the Greek conception between the 
Xceités and the horses of the sun: aud this Miiller himself 
does not altogether assume. But further, we cannot banish 
from Homer all personifications of abstract ideas: Jévuds, 
@oBos, “Eots, “Ary, “Hy show this. I believe therefore that 
the mythical Xcovg was never distinct from the yaous of real 
life. With respect to the physical basis of this conception, 
to which we shall recur in No. 185 Sonne’s thorough dis- 
cussion should be consulted. The attempts to refer a my- 
thical name to a definite object, and the simple use of the 
appellative may not always agree well together; as e. g. 
Leo Meyer himself feels in his explanation of vuugyn and 
Nvugo (Bemerk. p. 66). But as certainly as class-names 
are older than proper names, so certainly must we regard 
as unsatisfactory any etymology of the latter which leaves 
unexplained a class-name evidently connected with it. As 
we must by no means exempt mythological etymology from 
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the necessity of paying attention to phonetic laws, so we 


ean as little excuse it from the duty of looking at every | 


word in connection with its family of related words. Purely 
linguistic etymology is in relation to mythology and other 
studies that need the explanation of words a kind of topic 
science. It teaches how to find in accordance with pho- 


netic laws and the analogies of the change of meaning the — 


place where the etymon of a word may be sought, and 
how to avoid the errors in which etymological dilettantism 
with its dim glimmer of ‘similarity in sound’ and not less 
dull light of ‘connection of meaning’ must always lose it- 
self, and especially when despising linguistic studies, it 
seeks in names only the confirmation of the views of things 


which it has already formed. Still the meanings of dif-_ 


ficult words can frequently only be discovered by a lucky 
dive into the stores of a knowledge of the subject, and al- 
ways resemble to a certain extent conjectures in the realm 
of criticism. Just as grammar or palaeography cannot be 
required to restore. to perfect correctness the texts of au- 
thors, so etymology as a branch of study cannot be ex- 
pected to solve all the riddles offered by words. But it 


furnishes by the evidence of phonetic laws, by an abundance > 


of examples, and by placing together what is mutually 


connected the indispensable tools for etymological divi-_ 
nation: and this is the sense in which I give to this at-. 


tempt the name of ‘Principles of Greek Etymology’. 


A 


tea vengnti y 
J 7D Fad A Sotechl tl 4 


Bee re "Eyo ovupoddowon rotor gumovécr ta un : 
Bets ; : YLYVOGKOWEVEE TEXMOLQOOMEVOS. Herod. IL 33. 


/ ; 

= iat 

< ™. 

‘\ ue 

+ 

ba * oa 
Bin 7 
c . 

=i 7 
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SEAMS eer of the Sanscrit aiphabes: 


Consonants. 
rr, 
Gutturals | Palatals | Linguals Dentals Labials Liquids 


Di- 


Vowels phthongs 


| Ba Be Fk Mik yet | it ap tr 
Ma) Pei Wkh Reh Sth Ath Beh) Bl 


Bui Bo Ms He | 3d | ta) Ad | we! 
i Ss I au Foch QR gh GS dh WY dh 4 bh Aspinatey 


Su Sn | Ah | Wn | tn | Am Zh 
Sa qj G sh as dv 
| Er Ws 


iE 


Anusvara (a slight appended nasal) is represented by an inverted 
comma placed below the preceding vowel (a). 


[In the Skt. Alphabet l=], r=ri, f =r1, h=ng, in 
king, K =ch, in church, g = J, in judge (so commonly pro- 
nounced: but cp. p. 30), n=gn in Campagna, j= y, in yes, 
C= ch in Germ. Sichel (see p. 82), t, d, nN are commonly pro- 
nounced as t, d, nm but they were produced originally by the in: 
fluence of a neighbouring r: the lower surface of the tongue should 
be brought against the palate in pronouncing them: y = probably 
the Eng. W. kh, th, ph , are pronounced almost as in ink- 
horn, pothouse, topheavy, gh, dh, bh as in loghouse, madhouse, 
Hobhouse. | 


In the transliteration of the Zend Alphabet I follow 
Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache (Leipzig, 1864). The most impor- 
tant: points to be noticed are 


_ |j = Skt. g [Eng. j], y = Skt. j [Bne. y],c=k Pee ch]. 
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Transliteration of the Cyrillic Alphabet. 
(Cp. 


— BOOK IL. 


(German Ww) 


CH Ce, Sl ter 


(French j) 
(soft 8) 


mo Rem NM om mw So om | 
N WN<e © 


SS Se Ore ae = 


x 


It 


Lithuanian. 


m 


Uu 

ch (German ch) 
G (German Zz) 

¢ (tsch) 

S (sch) 


* ~ in Bohemian words has the sound of r followed by 


a French j 


Bb wu (dull, light u) 
ae 

ba (ebt | 
be (je, perhaps pro- 
0 ju 
ris ja 
t€ je 
Me (inin theFrench fin) 
wm je 

#h a, (on intheFrenchon) 


Mm ja 


The nasalized vowels are denoted as in Slavonic by an inverted 


comma subscript (a e 1 il), which does not affect the pronun- 


ciation. 


e€ dentes an open @ (a). 


6 a closed long € appended to 1, as in the Germ. See. 


& a diphthongal sound, lying intermediate between ea and 


la, written by others 1e and arising out of i. 


i is to be pronounced like 0 with a following a. 


y is a long i 


Z is a soft S as in Slavonic. 


Z is a French j, as in Slavonic. 


SZ = 


Ch. Sl § is the Germ. sch [Eng. sh]. 


The Grave accent denotes an accented short vowel (sekti), the 
Acute an accented long vowel (zolé). 


(Cp. Schleicher Lit. Gramm. p. 7 ff.) 


perly a long e) “4 


wi fAbes 


\ ‘ 
bg en hE egos 


ey ene ee ES 1 ORS IE ee SS wee Fits ea 
ee or Oe ry aT vet Pp s ‘ 
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Eriéh: 


The needful remarks with regard to the -Irish consonants will 
be found at the head of the several sections. Here follow some re- 
marks as to the phonetic laws of the vowels in Old Irish. Cp. Ebel 
Beitriige I. 163, Stokes, Ir. Gl. p. 160. 

In most words the earliest demonstrable form of the intensifi- 
cation of ] and u is a long é and 0, for which however we find 
even in the earliest authorities the 1a and ua which appear with 
constantly increasing frequency. Rarer forms of the intensified 1 are 
ai ae 01 Oe (never alternating with &), in the place of which the 
modern language presents us throughout with ao (aon unus, in the 
place of the old ain aen oin oen). The appearence of au 
(alternating with 6) as an intensification of U is still rarer. An 
original A@Va or Va seems as a rule to occur as a long 1. 
A long { can only be proved with certainly for the I-row in the 
few cases in which an 1 originally short has suffered compensatory 
lengthening: it has also occasionally arisen at the beginning of a word 
from an original ja. 

It is a well-known fact that we have in Irish (the younger the 
authority the more this appears) the endeavour to assimilate the vo- 
wels of neighbouring syllables. In this respect the influence which 
j and e exert backwards is especially important. Either it assimi- 
lates to itself the vowel of the preceding syllable, and then an a 
becomes an ji (@), or it forces its way bodily into the preceding 
syllable. Thus arises a series of secondary diphthongs and triph- 
thongs: 
becomes al €l (01) ul, 

& becomes Giui éui fui 601 and commonly éi, 

(er 10) a a) ti 1a ua become respectively el ol Ul Al 
oi (i ial ual. 

In the old language U has, though to a less extent, the same 


2 


influence backwards. It assimilates a and the weakened forms of 
a to u (0) or it forces its way bodily into the preceding syllable. 
_ Usually au eu and ju have arisen in this way. A following a 
changes 1 and wu in the preceding syllable into e and 0, The 


accent over the yowels only denotes their length. 
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Regular Substitution 
in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Italian, 


a ao Sanskrit Zend Greek Italian 
an a a-(e 0) a EO ae 0 
eal 
5 a a an @ a é 6 
i 1 1 i 1 
@ - 
1(?) i 7 C 1 
u u u v u 
) 
a (?) a a v u 
al é aé Ol EL OL- al @ ol 
ne. oe 1.0 
al al al aN G 
aul 0) ao éu av EV OV au oO 
u 
au au au av Uv ~ au 
boas kkhke|k kh ec ¢ % ce q (Umbr. ¢) 
2 Ee een ny 7 g 
oh ehh |g ghjzhz 4 init. h med. g 
t t th tech Tt . 
d d d dh 0 d 
Lat. |Ose.Umb. — 
dh dh d dh iD init.fmed.d,b| —f 
p p ph pf m p 
b b b B b 
Lat. Ose.Umb. 
bh bh b (w) yp init. f med. b] =f 
n nn bh Y before Gutt. n 
ya nn n v n 
m m m w m 
r r r o r 
l 1 r A i 
J J W init. spir. asp. j 
s s sh | s ¢ sh h | 6, gpiv.asp. s (x) 
wy, Si Vv fF v 


~ | 

3 
| 
+ 


of Sounds. | 
German, Church-Slavonic, Lithuanian and Old Irish. 
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1595 


German 


Lithuanian 


eee 
aia aiu aeo 261 O°. a € 07 & 
ai au eo uw 
66 a (6) uo a oO jdoé 4 é16 
1 al ie 14 1 ie 
el i i y 
u au uo UO ¥ U u uo 
u? a uy u . 
al el é oj é el al ae oi oe | 
é ia 
aj al 
au, iu | ou 6 iu io u ov a au 
6 ua 
ay au 
h (g) h (g) ioe, Cas k sz e ch (g) 
k k (ch) GaLz oy g 
g g (k) guy g 4 g 
th (d) d t t t th (d) 
t Z Sh d od d 
a t d d d 
f fv (b) Pp Pp 
b b (p) b b b 
n n n n n 
n n n n n 
m m m m m 
Sie Yr © ig le 
a l I l | 
j J J J 
s (z) 8 (r) s ch § Sit s 
; v Ww Vv Vv init, f-| 


K 


Greek x corresponds to Indogermanic hk. In Sanskrit 
this is represented by k, kh,.# or ¢, in Zend by k, kh, ¢, 
c, in Latin by ¢ (hk), g, seldom by g, in Gothic by h, at 
the beginning of words also by g, in Church-Slavonic by 
k, é, ¢, s, in Lithuanian by k, sz, in Old Trish by e, bet- 
ween vowels by ch, g. The Sanskrit sound Kh stands for 
an original sk and therefore corresponds to the Greek ox. 


1) Root ayx e@yx-dv bend, a&yx-vdo-¢ crooked, a&yu-vay 
noose, Oyx-o-g bend, cireumference, Opxuvog 
hook. 

Skt. root ak ank-d-nu 1 bend, ank-a-s lap, hook. 
Zd. aka (M.) a rivet. 
Lat. ane-u-s (qui aduncum bracchium habet Paul. 


p. 19, 15), wne-u-s ad-unc-us, wnc-ini-s, ung-_ 


ulu-s. 
Goth. agga (hals-agga neck) O.-H.-G. angul barb, 
hook. 

Benf. Il 22 P.W. under ankas ane ak. Pott W. II 119. — The 
rest of the related words in Greek readily occur. éyuds, dynddn, dyn- 
ovy correspond remarkably closely to the meaning of ‘arm’ which 
we get from the Ry. for aika-s. For the meaning of dyxo-¢ the fem. 
oyun, yovie, wsyetog (Hesych.) must be noticed. — The neuter 
anka-s, bending, agrees perfectly in sound with &yxo-¢ ravine, while 
ankuga-s hook agrees in meaning with wnew-s, as with the O.-H.-G. 
angul. It is probable that angulu-s belongs to the same stock: it 
has the same relation to ancu-s, as un-gulu-s (anulus), that was held 
to be an Oscan word (Mommsen U. D. 306) and was an old Latin 
one (Fest. 375), had to wneu-s. 


“ J ( y * 
Mien nnmbnien mins udmiemataetdeet de hadic cian 


i" 


er - 
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2) Root dx ax-ay-wévo-¢ pointed, @x-ax-1 point, ax-— 


dvy whetstone, &x-av (St. axovr) javelin, tx- 
avo-g, &x-avva thorn, &«-g0¢ pointed, &xou-s, 
0x@l-¢ mountain peak, wx-v-¢ swift. 
Skt. a¢-an missile, ak-ra-s quick (?), deu-s swift, 
-aera-s (in compounds) -cornered, agri-s corner. 
Zd. aku (M.) point. 
Lat. ac-u-s, acu-o, dcer, acu-ped-iu-s, 6c-ior, 6c-iter. 
-O.-Norse. egg-ja sharpen, excite. [Hng. egg on.| 
Lith. asz-t-ri-s, Ch.-Sl. os-t-riéi sharp. 
Cymr. ochr margo (Z.? 827). | 
Pott W. I 491, Benf. I. 155 ff., Roth Ztschr. If 46, Schleicher 
Ksl. 98, PW. 510. Joh. Schmidt gives the whole root a careful treat- 


ment in his ‘Die Wurzel ak’ Weimar 1865. — acupedius (Paul. Ep. 
p- 9) dicebatur cui praecipuum erat in currendo acumen pedum’. 


_ Cp. Place. gl. acu pedum velocitate pedum. For acer (St. acri) Old Lat. 


acru-s, Charis. I p. 117 K. On the Umbrian stem okri, which cor- 
responds to the Latin ocri (Nom. ocri-s, mons confragosus) and the 
deminutive Ocriculu-m see A. & K. umbr. Sprachdenkm. II 64. — 
Ocior can hardly be a borrowed word, but has the same change of 
vowel that the Gk. word has. — exuy identical in meaning with ac-ie-s, 
approaches most closely to the Lith. asz-mt’ (St. aszmen), sharpness. 
— The meanings sharp, pointed, swift arrived at through the idea of 


penetrating (Doederl. Gl. 180), are united in this root (cp. axloes 


évotie Hes.). — From the amplified root aks (ep. Skt. aksh reach, hit) 
is derived 6&v-¢ swift, perhaps also as-té, asti-tu-s with s for # as in 
Ses-tius, tes-ta, tes-tw (No. 235). 
3) dx-wov (St. axuov) anvil, thunderbolt. 
Skt. ag-md (St. agman) stone, thunderbolt, a¢-ma- 
va-s made of stone. 
0.-Norse. hamar-r (saxum, malleus) O.-H.-G. hamar 
(malleus). 
Lith. ak-mii (St. ak-men), Ch.-Sl. ka-menit stone. 
Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 400, Scheicher Ksl. 97, Pott W. I 502. 
— In German as in Slavonic metathesis has taken place. — Roth 
Ztschr. IL 42 shows, starting from the meaning stone, how first that 
of sling-stone, thunderbolt, was derived from it (Hes. Theog. 722 
yolueos &nwar oseavoder xatrav), secondly that of anvil and hammer, 
thirdly that of the vault of heaven, thought of as.stone. Hence Zend 
acman heaven, and likewise Hesych. “dxuov Oveuves, axuoridar of 
osearidar; "Axwovos 6 Odveavds ‘Aduucy ap. Kustath. p. 1154, 25, — 
Curtius, Etymology. 11 
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The meaning stone is prominent in éuwova ciereiBavoy (pestle) Kv- 

aovot (Hesych.). The root seems to be No. 2. Op. Aufrecht Ztschr. 
Wises oat. 

4) éxyo-¢ (@wog Hesych.) shoulder — Lat. d-la (for 

ax-la), axilla. — 0.-H.-G. ahsala, wohs-a, shoulder. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. g¢a, which I with the PW. hold to be only a de- 


faced asa (No. 487) — Otherwise Benf. I 352, who connects also He-— 


sychius’s gloss exyoAiBao xexBBatog with anos; this Laconian word 
cannot however be separated from a@/Bae vexeos and seems to mean 
a bier, perh. from the root éx. — axyzdg itself indeed is not firmly 
established, for in the manuscript wos not @uog occurs (Mor. Schmidt 
Hesych. s. v.). J. Grimm Dict. s. v. Achse conjectures relationship 
with &wv (No. 582) and origin in the Root &y (No. 117) in the 
sense of turning round, cp. Pott W. II] 376. — Corssen Ausspr. I? 
641, Goetze ‘Studien’ II 170 
5) tdun elk. — Skt. rea-s, r¢ja-s the buck of a kind 
of Antelope. — Lat. alce-s. — O.-H.-G. elaho, 


Norse elg-r. 

Pott W. II, 2, 456. — Weber Ztschr. VI 320, where however 
the Latin hircw-s is wrongly compared with it, for the h in it is 
shown by the Sabine fireu-s (Varro 1. 1. V 97) to belong to the stem. 
— On the mistake in connecting it with @extog and the relationship 
to Zlapog cp. eextog No. 8. — On the a that has been introduced in 
O.-H.-G. v. Kirchhoff Ztschr. I 39. — Dietrich, Jahn’s Jahrb. 81, 38 
considers the Latin and Gk. word to be borrowed from the German. 

6) ddxvay (St. ddxvov) sea-kingfisher. — Lat. alcédo. 
— O.-H.-G. alacra. 

Foérstemann Ztschr. HT 48. The spir. lenis is established I 563 


and authenticated by other passages too; the spir. asp. is only Attic 


and is rightly explained by Férstemann as the result of popular ety- 
mology, i. e. of the similarity of the sound with that of og, whence 
the etymology maga to éy all wvety (E. M.). — The genuine Latin 
alcedo (Varro 1. 1. VII § 88 ‘haec avis nune graece dicitur clnvdv’) 
and the O.-H.-G. form prove that the word began with a vowel. — 
Hence Benfey’s explanation II 165 is a wrong one, 


= 1K 
() Root oe ccA-ccdu-stv to keep off, @dx-) defence 


3 
coxéo I keep off, suffice, @ox-vo-¢ sufficient, safe. 
Lat. Root are are-e-o, arx, arca chest, arc-era 


covered waggon. 


Pott W. II, 1, 100; 2, 455. — On“the interchange of 2 and Q 
p53 ff; An amiinennne of dx by means of a vowel is &ééa, 
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that corresponds to the Skt. raksh (for rak-s, ark-s) rakshdmi defend, 
protect, ep. p. 67 No. 24 and 581. On cenyo p. 522. — In the root 
dp« the positive meaning, to hold good, is prominent, in dAx the ne- 


gative one, to keep off. But Simonides Ceus fr. 102 B. jexscay = ' 


arcuerunt. Lat. arc-s ‘defence’ Mommsen Rom. H. (I 39). — Perhaps 
the Goth. alh-s vads, isedv A. 8. ealh-stede palatium belongs here as 
being a protected place (Delbriick Zitschr. f. deutsche Philologie 
I 133). 
8) aoxro-g bear, also &oxo-s, tox-vdo-¢ young bear. — 
Skt. rksha-s bear (from arksa-s). — Lat. wrsiu-s 
(from wresw-s). — Lith. loky-s (for lokja-s)? — 
Ir. art bear (O'Reilly Dict. p. 39). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I1 85. — On Gexos and cexttog cp. A. Nauck 
Aristophanis Byzantii fragm. p. 111, 115. — Kuhn Hoefer’s Ztschy. 
I 155 regards the root ark shine (No. 24) as the root (cp. M. Miiller 
II 361), more correctly however the PW. the root arg (ric) hurt 
(= Odex cp. p. 63). Likewise Pictet I 427. — Kirchhoff’s and 
Forstemann’s connection of the word with 0.-H.-G. elaho (No. 5), 
Ztschr. I 39, 493, cannot be allowed on account of the difference 
between the animals. — Lith. loky-s may be kept here more cert- 
ainly because according to Nesselmann, Worterb. p. 372 it is now 
obsolete and seems to haye been in Old Prussian cloki-s (Vocab. 
p. 30), (Fick ? 15). 

9) Root d0x ddx-v-w I bite, dax-og a biting beast, 

Ony-wa bite. 
Skt. root dag dac-d-nu I bite, dqe-a-s dag-man bite. 
Goth. tah-ja lacero, O.-H.-G. zéh-i tough (Germ. 
ztihe). 

Bopp. Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 506. — Lat. lac-er-o belongs to root 
Aax No. 86. 

10) déxov, Séxov-o v tear, daxov-w I weep. — Lat. 
lacru-ma. — Goth. tagr tear, tagr-ja I weep; 
O.-H.-G. zahar, N.-H.-G. Zahre. — Old-Cymr. 
dacr Z.? 827); O.-Ir. déra Nom Pl. (F. A. 305). 

Grimm Gesch. 300 refers it to Skt. dag, dax ‘a tear bites’. — 
Pott W. I, 2, 509. — There is a trace of an old Latin initial d for 
1 in Paul. Ep. p. 69 ‘dacrimas pro lacrimas Livius saepe posuit’, and 
Bergk is undoubtedly right in reading in Ennius’s epitaph ‘nemo me 
dacrumis decoret’ (Philol. XIV 187). The connection with the Skt. 
acru and Lith. dszara, is, in spite of the similarity of meaning, doubt- 
ful on account of the initial letter, especially as both words could 

eles 
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be formed ‘from the root ak be sharp, in a way similar to that in 
which the words here brought together are formed from the root 
dak. Cp. Aufrecht on the Uggvaladatta p. 277 n. 


11) ddxcv-ao-¢ finger. — Lat. digitu-s. — A.-S. td, 
O.-H.-G. zéhd toe. 
Grimm Gesch. 403. — daxtvio-g is a secondary form, the pro- 


totype of which must be sought in dig-itu-s. The latter word has g 
for ¢ like viginti (No. 16) and comes from an older deceto-s. A shorter 
form occurs as the base of the Teutonic words. The root I hold to 


‘be dex (dex) in déxowar, and its meaning has the-same relation to 


the root as that of Germ. F%nger (finger) to fangen (catch) (p. 113). 
A distinctly physical meaning of the root dex is to be seen in the 
Homeric 0 0° édé&ato yereé, and in de&dg (No. 266), doxdg beam, 
doxavy fork, doy, doxos, doysiov vessel, deEauevyn cistern (that which 
has caught), reservoir, and doyuy span, on which cp. Lobeck Para- 
lipp. 495. By this the doubts expressed by Corssen (Beitr. 47, cep. 
I 381, II 208), are removed; he assigns digitw-s to the root dic 
show, but leaves the Gk. and Tentonic words unexplained. da too 
(No. 12), the sum of the fingers is related to this root. — Other- 
wise Pott II+ 220. 

12) dégxa ten. — Skt. Zd. dagan. — Lat. decem, Umbr. 
decen-du-f duodecim. — Goth. taithun. O.-H.-G. 
zthan. — Ch.-Sl. deseti, Lith. dészimtis. — O.-Tr. 
deach. 

Bopp Gl. &. On the formation of the Slavo-Lithuanian form 


see Schleicher Kirchensl. 88. O.-lr. deich points to a form * deci, the 
final nasal is kept in devch mbai decem vaccae (Z.” 304.) Cp. No. 11. 


13) Root depx déex-o-wae I see, déey-ua look, decx-ov 


(St. deaxovt) dragon, doex-cg (St. doox-ad) gazelle. 

Skt. root dar¢g (from dark) see, perf. da-dare-a, 
drg eye. 

Old-S. torh-t splendens, O.-H.-G. zoraht bright, clear. 

-O.-Ir. ad-con-darc conspexi (= dédogxa, Z? 448), 

derc eye, (Amra p. 22), derccaid watchman (T. B. 

Fy. p. 138), air-dirce, ir-dirce conspicuous (Z2 67). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 531, Grimm Gesch. 402, Sonne Ztschr. 


XII 351. — dectnwy mage 10 dégnm, 10 Plém@’ 6£vdeQnts yao to 
faov K. M., so also ogug from root dx, dm (No. 629). — Cp. above 


134p. 99. — Perhaps Pott is right in supposing for o0dee (Il? 938 W. 


1, 137) a shorter root dar, dra, and in comparing this with the Skt. 
dar (d-dar to take care) and the Lith. dijr-o-ti to gape. 
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14) Root dx (dex) dedx-vu-we I show, detég a pointing 
out, detyue something pointed out, d¢x-n justice. 
Skt. root dig, (dig-d-mi) show, exhibit, point out, 
dic, digé judgment (of men and gods). 
Lat. root dic, dic-o, causi-dic-us, in-dic-o, judex, dic-is 
COUSA,. 
Goth. tesh-a nuntio, O.-H.-G. zihw accuse (Germ. 
zethe), -zeigom show (Germ. Zeige). 
O.-Ir. decha = dicat, in-dia dicet (Beitr. VII 47). 
Bopp Gl. Pott W. II, 2, 511, Grimm Gesch. 403. — d¢xy has 
kept, both in the tragic Acc. O¢van»y after the fashion, and in the 
Homeric avrn tor d/un gott Deay (t 43, cp. @ 255), the old meaning 
of way. As to the later use cp. ju-dex (= jus-dex) and the German 
‘Recht weisen’ (to put into the right way). dic-io is also related; it 
calls to mind the Skt. dig regio; the verb dig has in Skt. also the 
meaning ‘command’ which appears in dictator, dishta-m (for dik-ta-m) 
is fatwm. Further con-dic-io (Corssen 1? 52), properly an agree- 
ment. Sonne Ztschr. XV 52 gives an important collection of words 
related to this root among which however I cannot allow dvxeiv ‘to 
cast’ to have a place. — O.-lr. -dia for * dés = det&ev. 

15) Root do0x dox-¢-c Lam valued at, am of opinion, 
dog value, opinion. — Skt. dag-as- fame (by 
the side of jacgas). — Lat. dec-et, dec-us, dig-nu-s. 

Kuhn Ztschr. If 265. — The relation of dacgas- (in dagas-jda-mt) 

to jagas, which will occupy us further on, does not invalidate the 
assumption here made of its connection with the root dox. 

15b) Root dux da-dvece-oFat* Ehneodor, Cnagarrecdar, 
dot-OvoceoPar’ EXnxeotor (Hesych). — Lat. root 
diic, dux (dite-ds), diico (O.-Lat. ab-doucit). — Goth. 
tiuha, O.-H.-G. ziohu I draw (Germ. ziehe). 

Roscher Stud. II] 199. — The Greek words which are also 

brought forward in the EM. to furnish do/-dvg, pestle, with a deri- 
yation which is a very doubtful one, have indeed an abnormal re- 
duplication, but the meaning &2xewy comes so near to that of the 
Latin and Teutonic words, that I bring them forward here as long 


“missed representatives of the latter in Greek. Roscher holds Odvecevg 


as well to belong to the same root. ‘ 
16) eixoo(v), Boeot. Fixer, Lacon. Betxats, twenty. — 
Skt. vicati, Zd. vicaiti. — Lat. viginti. — O-Ir. 
fiche (Z.? 305). 
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Bopp. Comp. Gr. Il 87 &c. Ahrens d. aeol. 170, dor. 45: on 
gecnoct and the traces of the F in Homer Hoffmann Quaestiones 
Homer. § 146. txavty eixoow Hes. remarkable on account of the pre- 
servation of the nasal in the middle of the word. The diphthong 
in the first syllable seems to he a mistake (Ahrens Philol. XXIIIL 
202). — The primitive ¢ occurs in vicesimus, vicies. — Cp. No. 277. 
— O.-Ir. fiche Gen. fichet represents an original *vicant, cp. O.-Cym. 
wceint (Z.” 319). 

17) Fix (ix) efxw yield, iy-vog trace (?). — Skt. root 


vik (vi-na-k-mi) to separate, winnow (?). — Lat. 
vi-to for vic-(i)-to avoid. 
Bopp Gl. — The connection of vi-ta-re with this root which 


is upheld Ztsch. II 153, I hold to be correct, notwithstanding Corssen’s 
objections and attempts at different derivations (Beitr. 18, Nachtr. 
5d). Vitoria = Victoria is a certain example of a ¢ driven out be- 
fore a t. — From the Teutonic languages O.-N. vtk (move, turn) 
0.-H.-G. wichu give way (Germ. weiche) and, with Leo Meyer Ztschr. 
VII 127 Schleicher XI 52 (cp. Pott IL? 339) O.-H.-G. wéh-sal exchange 
(Germ. Wechsel) cp. Lat. vic-es, vic-issim), wéhha week, seem to be- 
long to this root. The F is proved by clear traces in Homer 
(Hoffmann § 116), by gee in Alkman (fr. 31 B*) and by yl&at yoo- 
njoae (Ahr. d. aeol. p. 171). Cp. Leo Meyer Ztschr. VII 129. To the 
identity of this root with the Lat. vic in vinc-o maintained by Ebel 
Ztschr. IV 205 f., on which Corssen Beitr. 61 and Pott IL? 874 may 
be compared, I find an insuperable objection in per-vic-ax (cp. above 
p. 106): the connection with vixc- for r.Fexd-o, supposed to be a com- 
pound with the Skt. preposition 7, which he has again maintained, 
is at variance with the principles laid down in the Introduction p. 38 f. 
— Doubts are expressed by Pott W. Il, 2, 590. 


18) éxaré-v hundred, dva-xder0t, Dor. dve-xeriov. — 


Skt. cata-m. Zd. cate-m. — Lat. centu-m, du-centi. 
Goth. hund. — Lith. szimta-s, Ch.-Sl. sito. — 
O.-Cymr. cant, O.-Ir. cét (Z.? 306, 321). 
Bopp Gl. &. — On dvexerior Ahr. dor. 281. — The prefixed c- 
must be the numeral éy. 


19) Root Fex (€x) é*-cv (St. éx-ovr) willing, &-y-w for 
the sake of, &-n-Ao-¢ willing, calm. 


Skt. root vag (vag-mi) to will, to desire, a-vac-a-s 


invitus, w¢-ant willing. — Zd. an-ue-ant un- 
willingly. 
Lat. an-vi-tu-s (for in-vie-(t)-tw-s). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 574, Kuhn Ztschr. II 182. — The F 
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betrays itself-not only in @-éxav, a@-éxnte but also in (Hesych.) 
yéynahov Novyov, yexata Exovoa (Ahr. dor. 53), also in the Homeric 
e¥uniog (Buttm. Lexil. I 146), perhaps for éFéunlog, &Funhog. Endy 
in & ovn &y tug Borto (I' 66, cp. H 198), to which Aristarchus’s 
duxdn must have referred, is a genuine participle ‘even if he wished’. 
c-én-n-Th: Ex = away-y-tl: wry. — I am not disconcerted by Corssen’s 
repeated objection (Beitr. 18) to the comparison of dn-vi-tus i. e. 
aexntog with this root (cp. Ztschr. II 154). Cp. above No. 17 and 


p. 108. 
20) éxvoo-¢ father-in-law, éxvoc mother-in-law. 
Skt. cvacura-s socer, cvagrii-s socrus. — Zd. gacura 
S (q = sv) socer. 


Lat. socer (st. socero), socrus. 

Goth. svathra (St. svaih-ran) socer, svathré socrus. 

Ch.-SL. svekri socer, svekriivt or. svekry socrus, Lith, 
SZESZUNA-S Socer. 

Corn. hveger mother-in-law, hwigeren father-in-law 136 
(Z.? 124. 168). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 85 Benf. II 176. — Skt. initial ¢ stands 
here as often for s (cp. Grassmann Ztschr. IX 2) so that the primi- 
tive form is svakwra-s, the connection of which with the stem sva 
‘one’s own’ is very probable. Cp. Pictet IT 370. Perhaps we may 
with him and others refer -xve0-¢ to No. 82 and translate the word 
idvog xvetog. P. gives analogous instances for this polite designation 
of the beaw péere. — Lat. so- = sva- as somnu-s = Skt. svapna-s 
(No. 391); the Gk. spir. asp. is here as in the pronoun-stem é = sva 
(No. 601) the representative of of (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 106). 

21) édixn (Arcad.) willow. — Lat. sdilix (St. salic). — 
0.-H.-G. salaha. — Iv. sail, saileach, Corn. heligen 
(Z2 296). 

Kuhn Ztschr. Il 129, Pictet I 194, Fick? 403. — The relation- 
ship with #é, él¢cow, which viewed only with reference to Greek 
seems probable, cannot be maintained .in the face of the kindred 
words above quoted, since the Root of &4E is Fed (No. 527). — On 
the Keltic words cp. Stokes, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 154, Willams Lex. 
Cornu-Brit. p. 213, O’Reilly Dict. p. 436. 

22) Root Fedx édx@ I draw, ody, odxo-¢ a drawing, 
a line, éAx-n-9-ud-¢ a dragging. 
Ch-Sl. vléek-a, Lith. velk-a I draw, valk-s-mas fishing- 
line. 
Schleicher Kirchensl. 135, Pott W. III 281. — To this root be- 
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long also the Homeric wig (St. 64x) furrow, by the side of aviaé, 
Dor. ohak, Att. Mog, of which eviex arose from &Fiax by vocaliza- 
tion, cox from &Fhox by expulsion of the F, both being provided 
with a prothetic d Cp. p. 566. The form Sovleg given by 
Legerlotz Ztschr. X 371 has no authority. No sufficient explanation 
has been given of the relation of odnog to the Lat. sulcus and A.-S. 
sulh of like meaning, on which Kuhn Ztschr. I] 135 may be referred 
to. — The augment of efdxov is clearly to be explained by 2-Fedx-o-v. 
— Corssen Beitr. 46 with Leo Meyer compares Lat. lac-io, laqu-eu-s, 
whose stem he supposes to have arisen from vlak with the loss of 
the v. Whether the German locken however has anything to do with 
this root is still doubtful. Cp. note to No. 89. 
23) &duog ulcer — Lat. ulcus. 

G. J. Voss Htymologicum linguae latinae p. 564, Pott W. IIL 
285. The Latin word is too frequently used, has developed its mean- 
ing in too special a line, branching as it does into wleerare, ulcerosus 
&e., for it to be suspected of being borrowed from the Greek. — 
Connection with No. 22 is doubtful. — Other suppositions Benf. I 51. 


24) 7léx-to@ sun, beaming, yAex-reo-y shining metal i 
and amber, “Hiéxtoc, “Hisxrovar. 
Skt. root ark to beam, ark-a-s beam, sun, crystal, 
copper, arkis glitter. 
PW. p. 419. — The connection here maintained rests chiefly 
on the similarity of meaning between the Skt. ark-a-s sun, also sun- 


god, and the Homeric #Aéx-twe which stands sometimes by itself and 
137 sometimes as an epithet of Hyperion. As root I take ddx = Skt. 


Slang ail 


ark, the ¢ was developed later as in @&é&@ from root dx (No. 7), a 2 
the « lengthened into 7 as in rtyle-Pc-@ i. e. tod-Po-o (root Pah). ; 
Walter Ztschr. XI 431. — Pott (cp. W. III 590) Ztschr. VI 357, 7 
Benf. I 105 compare Skt. rag, rang to shine (No. 121). | 
> ? hd > S. bd = E 

24h) Root ix éx-wa(d)-¢ moisture, ¢xpwa-Ago-¢ moist, (x- 4 
uacrv-co | wet, txuc-to-¢ the wetter. } 

Skt. sil sirk-d-muw spargo, rigo, sék-a-s, sck-ana-m 3 
rigatio, sék-tar adspergens, maritus. — Zd. hic ; 

(hincaiti) to wet. t 

O.-H-G. sth-w colo, M.-H.-G. sth-e sieve, colum, <a 


sih-te low. [Germ. seicht.] 

Lith. sunk-iw I filter (?), séhi-s low ground, sék-ti 
to get low (of water), to fall (?), Ch-Sl. sic-a-ti 
mingere. 

Bopp GL, Pott 1 234, Ztschr. VII 85, where the names ‘Iuedto-¢ 
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: (Cretan month) and é¢wy are referred to this root. — Benfey’s ob- 
Jections (I 439, II 354) founded. on a supposed F in éawos, which rely 
only on P 392, are of no weight, because an isolated hiatus of that 
kind occurs in Homer even before a number of words which certainly 


5 begin with a vowel (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. | 93). — The original 
4 sibilant has here as in other cases left only a spir. lenis. Cp. No. 
= 208, 518. 


24c) Root Fix ix, tx-vé-o-wo, tx-c-vea come, reach, 
(x-€-tn-¢, ix-tno, fxevy-6v0-¢ coming for protection, 
: ix-avo-¢ coming far enough, sufficient, iX-WEVO-S 
coming towards, favourable. 
Skt. vig (vic-d-mi) to settle, enter, come. Zd. vie 
come, Mid. to do homage. 
O.-Ir. fechta “he went in” (Stokes, Beitr. VIL 27) 
fri fecht “on a journey” (Corm, Gl. p. 3), in-_ 
fect-so nune (Z.? 212). 

Bopp. Gl., Benf. I 350, Gust. Lange Quaestionwm hom. specimen 
(Berl. 1863). — The one single trace of the £ is found in &-cx-ro-¢ 
‘not to be approached’ (h. in Merc. 346) and Sappho fr. 109 Be., if 
we there with Schneidewin and in spite of Ahrens aeol. 27 read 
ovnéte FiEwm moog oé, ovxére FcEm instead of the more ordinary 7jéo, 
and thus remove the awkward hiatus. — It is quite certain though 
that Fotuog (No. 95) which we cannot separate from this root, has 
the digamma, and consequently we shall not doubt the relationship 
here asserted. Perhaps zeo-ix-ry-s beggar (@ 352) belongs here too, 
(6 xeotxvovuevos) (Phot. Lex), also reotscowar (Archil. fr. 130 B.%). 
— On the development of the meaning of the Irish fect, fecht, ep. 
Stokes Beitr. II 161. 


25) xedo-g¢ pail, cask. — Lat. cadu-s cask, pitcher. 
Ch.-Sl. hadi cask. 
Benf, II 161, Schleicher Kirchensl. 95. — According to the 


former it is borrowed from the Hebrew; this may be left undecided. 
— In any case the derivation from the root xad yarddve is one of 
the hallucinations that deface our dictionaries. 
26) xaP-c90d-¢ pure, xePato-o I purify, x¢Pae-o1-g puri- 
fication, expiation, Kaotadca. 
Skt. cudh, cundhami purifico, lustro, gudhjd-mi ab- 138 
luor, lustror. 
Lat. cas-tu-s for cad-tu-s. 
O.-Sax. hédar, O.-H.-G. heitar (?). 
Ch.-Sl. éis-ti pure. 
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Grimm Gesch. 401, Pott I1 252. Benf. II 169 conjectures that 
Skt. eudh comes from a form kvadh. — Candidus, candor seem to be 
related to castus, but they must be separated from it because of 
candere, candela; cp. however Ztschr. I 32; I have not made up my 
mind about the Gk. xaévvuer. — Scherer (z. Gesch. d. d. Spr. 472) 
derives heitar from the primitive form kadh-ja-ra, while Joh. Schmidt 
Vocal. I 97 compares the Lith. skavdris clear, and consequently as- 
sumes another root for it. 


27) xed and. — Skt. ka. — Lat. que. 

Pott W. Ill 64. The form seems to be the Locative of the 
pronoun-stem Ka, ko (cp. Lith. kat how?), which has here kept its de- 
monstrative force. — From the same stem comes te with t for hy on 
which see below p. 479. 

27b) Root Kax xex-d-g bad, xox0-0, xax-vv-@ heen spoil, 
nxex-n badness, otowc-xcéxn pain in the mouth, 


unx-c-¢ (late) mischievous abusive. — Lat. 
Cacu-s (?). — Lith. kank-in-ti to torment, kenk-te 
to injure. 

Fick? 28. 

28) xanun dung, xaxxcd-o. — Lat. ecac-o. — Lith. sziku. 


— O.-Iy. cace dung. 

Benf. II 159, Pott W. Ill 140. — The number of its derivatives 
in Latin proves Hiab the word was not borrowed. — The Irish word 
occurs in Three Iv. Gl. p. 69 (s. v. conluan): cach nacon stercus canum, 
and Ir, Gl. 1075: cae gabhar, goats’ dung. According to Ebel (Z.? 
267) and Stokes the eorrect form is cace. 

29) xcdauo-g reed, xaddun stalk, xccAowev-¢ reaper, fisher- 
man, Keédcwou (the name of a place) Kédauis. 
Skt. kalama-s a kind of rice, writing-reed. 
Lat. calamu-s stalk, reed, culmu-s stalk. 
O.-H.-G. halam, halm stalk. 
Ch.-Sl. slama xodcuy. 

Grimm Gesch. 399, Miklosich Lex. 856, Pott W. II 1, 180. — 
Lat. cal-a-mu-s: cul-mu-s = O.-H.-G. hal-a-m: halm. But portines the 
former is borrowed (Dietrich Jahn’s Jahrb. 83, 38, Corssen Nachtv. 
275). It is possible that this root may exist in the Lat. cel (celsus, 
excello), Lith. kél-ti lift up (No. 68). | 

29b) node call (xé-xAn-xo, uAy-r6-¢), xdy-tyo xdij-t0@ 
one who calls or summons, xA7-6t-¢ call, sum- 
_mon, #Ay-rev-o I summon. 
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Lat. calendae, cal-d-re, inter-cald-ris, con-cil-iu-m, nomen- 
cld-tor. 

- O.-H.-G. hal-on to eall, Goth. la-th-6-n (ga-la-thé-n), 
O.-H.-G. ladén to summon (Germ. laden). Goth. 
lath-on-s “Ajers (?). 

Grimm Gesch. 401, Schweizer Ztschr. I 559, Corssen de Volsco- 139. 
rum |. p. 24, Pott W. II 1, 187. — On calendae from an obsolete 
calere, Varro |. 1. VI 27 (Miiller) “primi dies mensium nominati ab eo 

: quod his diebus calantur eius mensis Nonae, quintanae an septimanae 

sint futwrae”’. Among the Latin themselves Quintilian (VI 1, 33) 
connected classis with this same calare, which however as Pott has 
seen (1* 214, Il? 376) by its ss proves that it could not possibly have 
come directly from the root cal, cla by addition of the Suffix t?. The 
word is either (cp. bassis) borrowed from what we may suppose to 
have been the Doric form of the Gk. xijoug, i. e. u*eorg (Mommsen 
Hist. of Rome I 95) or, as Corssen I? 496 supposes, arose from 
an intermediate verbal stem cla-t, like fassto from fa-t. In any case 
classis means “‘a mustering”’’, ‘“‘a summons’’, (Dion, Halic. Antiq. IV 
18). The etymon may still be discerned in classicwm (Quint. 16, 33). — 
The Goth. lathé-n &c. if, in spite of the absence of the initial h, it 
belongs to this root, stands in the same rank with xdynteveww. — xé/- 
o-wot, xed-ev-o with the prominent meaning “urge on” (cp. No. 48) 
I put aside, and still more decidedly calu-mn-ta which cannot be se- 
parated from calv-or. — It is certain though that cld-mor and cla-mare 
are formations from the same root (Corssen Beitr. 241). 

30) xecdéo hut, store-room, bird-cage, xodvd-¢, xocdvet-g 
(St. xadcad) cottage, dim. xadidvo-v. 
Skt. khala-s, khala-m, threshing floor, shed, ¢ala 
house, ¢dlara-m_ bird-cage. 

Lat. cella. 

‘ Ch.-Sl. klé-ti dame, tawsiov, Lith. kl¢t-i-s “outbuilding 

ee for stores”. 

Kuhn in Weber’s Ind. Studien I 360 — Ind. lect. Kiliens. aest. 
a. 1856 p. IV, where the form and meaning of the words are dis- 
cussed. The stem-form for Skt. Gk. and Lat. appears to be kala with 
the meaning of store-house. The old etymology from xcélov wood 
cannot be entertained for a moment. — In opposition to my view 
that Lat. cella is a diminutive form for cel-wla, Kuhn Ztschr. V 454 
holds that cella stands for celia and consequently answers completely 
to the Greek word, but this does not admit of strict proof. He also 
connects the Low Germ. hille, in Holstein hilgen “place over the 
cow-stalls, where hay and the like are stored” — for which there is 
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also a form hilde. — The rt. is Kad, Lat. cél-are (cp. domi-cil-iw-m), 
©.-H.-G. hél-an, the same rt. from which comes also the Goth. halja, 
O.-H.G. hella, hell, and from which the Slavo-Lith. words are deri- 
ved with another suffix. — Cp. Déderlein Gloss. 2109, Pott W. II 
41 196. — Otherwise Fick? 39. 
31) xédo-g, beautiful, comp. xaAd-tav, ucddos, xaadovy 
beauty, xcdddvo I adorn, clean. 
Skt. kal-ja-s healthy, pleasant, kaljdna-s beautiful, 
striking. 
Goth. hail-s sound, healthy. 
Ch.-Sl. célé totus, sanus. 

Bopp Gl, Schleicher Ksl. 101. — Assimilation of Jj to 42 oc- 
curs in the comp. and superl. and also in x@#Adog, and in compounds 
with xodde-, also in the Dorian “alte = nual@s Apoll. de adv. 565, 

140 14 (cp. Ahrens d. dor. 102, Lobeck Path. El. I 468). The length of 
the « in the earlier language is slso a remnant of the double con- 
sonant. — Benfey’s connection of the word with Skt. Karu-s pleasant, 
charming (Ztschr. VII 115), which is approved of by Pott Il? 723, 
828, is less consistent with xcddvvew, xcddvyteov broom, where the 
idea of cleaning is apparent (uaddiorov Vdwe © 158, Keddtogon). This 
idea is elcsely connected with Germ. heil — Goth. hail-s arose from 
hal-ja-s as yetowv did from yeg-rwy (Scherer 472). Cp. No. 74. 

31a) xoucec vault, covered waggon. — Skt. rt. kmar 
to be crooked, Zd. kamara vault, girdle. — Lat. 


camuru-s bent inwards. 

Benf. II 283, Pictet I] 247, Pott W. I 503. — Here belongs 
nwed-e-Poo-v (cp. Pve-e-te0-v), Which Pamphilos according to Herodian 
(Et. M. 521, 29) marked as a gloss with the explanation cyuwelver tag 
doxovg (timber-work) (cp. M. Schmidt ad. Hes. II 496). The Homeric 
wédodeo-v has often been compared with it. — Fick? 33 compares 
Za. kameredha head, skull, where the connection would he in the 
meaning “vault”. — kmar cannot be demonstrated to be the root, 
and has the look of a secondary form. — camera (also camara) must 
in spite of camurus have been borrowed from the Greek. 

31b) xcun-y caterpillar. — Skt. kap-and, kamp-ané worm, 
caterpillar. wt 

PW. — The rt. is doubtful, for the more we are tempted to 
compare it with Gk. xéum-t-o, the farther we are from an expla- 
nation of the Skt. word, since Skt. kamp to tremble can hardly be 
compared with the Gk. word. 

32) Rt. xav xevego I sound, xoveyy noise, xavayyg 


sounding, xéveBo-¢ sound. 
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Skt. kan-kan-i bell, kvan sonnare, tinnire. 
Lat. can-o, can-tu-s, can-oru-s. 
O.-Ir. canaid canit (Z” 431), for-chun for-chanim 
doceo praecipio (Z.? 428, 429), for-vo-i-chan-sa 
institui (voichan = *ro-chechan Perf. Z2 448), fair- 


ae chechuin praedixit (ibid.), for-cital doctrina, for- 


1.1 
~ 


ra Os 


SPR oy Oreo Sy 
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“ 
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cit-lid praeceptor (Z.? 800). 
Benf. Il 63, Bopp Gl., Grassmann Ztschr. TX 13. — xova-Bo-s 
with suffix Bo = Skt. va (Pictet Ztschr. V 323). — That xv-xv-0-¢ 
as ‘well — reduplicated like xv-xi-o-; — comes from this root and 
gets its name from the sound it makes like the O.-H.-G. svan (Skt. 
svan sonare), and consequently corresponds, as far as its root goes, to 
the Goth. hana, 0.-H.-G. huwon (Grimm Gr. II 989) seems to me pro- 


_ bable in spite of the different views of Férstemann Ztschr. III 52 


(xv-xv-0-¢ = ci-con-ia) and Pictet I 391 (= Skt. kéka-s duck, Pers. | 


ctiicah swan). 


33) xevvapi-g hemp — Skt. canam cannabis — O.-Norse - 


hanp-r, O.-H.-G. hanf — Bohem. konope. 

Grimm Gesch. 407, Bopp Gl. Pictet I 316, who holds the Skt. 
kanapa-s a kind of lance to be also related, as being manufactured 
from the hemp-stalk. — Kuhn Beitr. Il 382. Both consider the Greek 
word borrowed from the Hast, and the Teutonic one from the Lat. 
cannabi-s which certainly made its way to them. — So also Hehn 
Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 120 f. 

34) Rt. xan xox-y handle. — Lat. cap cap-ulu-m, cap-1-o, 
cap-ax. — Goth. haf-ja (Germ. hebe) I lift, M.-H.-G. 
haft vineulum, hefte handle, haft. 

-Benf. Il 158, Grimm Gesch. 400. — In the three words xoxy 
capulum, Heft (cp. day) the relationship is evident; the further 
development of the meaning in cap-io and haf-ja has taken a sepa- 
rate course of its own. Lat capi-s (St. capid) bowl with a handle = 
Umbr kapir (Aufr. and Kirchh. II 409) is compared with the Greek 


- xentdy, but this word appears from Xen. Anab. I 5, 6 to be Persian. 


Froehde Ztschr. XIII 452 connects the former with No. 109. — If, 
as Fick? 32 conjectures the Skt. kap-ati two hands full (cp. the word 
namsti-¢ = yoivE which according to Hultsch Metrol. 275 is Persian) 
be from this root, it also would have to be considered an Kastern one. 
35) xén-ndo-g peddler, Fem. xanndt-¢, xaxydevo hawk 

wares, xamydeco retail trade, peddling. 
Lat. caup-o peddler, innkeeper, cép-a bar-maid, caup- 

éna inn, cawpénare. 
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Ch-SL. kupiti buy, kuptet, Lith. Irepezw-s merchant. q 

Benf. 11158, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 96. — Goth. kaupon, O.-H.-G. koufan, 
koufon must be held to be borrowed, on account of the irregularity ; 
of letter change. Corssen 1? 352 takes No. 34 as the Rt. and refers ; 
to the fundamental meaning of em-ere. —- On the relation of Lat. aw 7 
to Gk. & cp. also Walter Ztschr. XII 379. ; 
36) Rt. xan xax-v-@ breathe forth, xe-xe@-n-@¢ gasping, q 
panting, éy-xem-r-ev Hesych. éxavel, xan-v0-¢ ; 

smoke, xdm-o0-¢ dung. : 

Skt. kap-is, kapi-la-s incense (?). ; 

Lat. vap-or (for cvap-or) vapour, fragrance, vapor- s 

are to exhale vapour, vap-idu-s evaporated, flat, Z 

vappa flat wine. + 


Goth. hvap-ja I choke (?). : 
Lith. kvdp-a-s breath, fragrance, evaporation, kvep-w { 
breathe, smell, kvépalat perfume, kvepoju pant. 
— Bohem. kopet smoke, soot, Ch-Sl. kop-rit 
anethum. 


The rt. is kvap, the form in which it occurs in Lith. (ep. p. 114), 
the fundamental meaning ‘breathe forth’ (cp. Hes. xéunpe téPvyxe), 
whence the meanings breathe (Hes. xexog vy avedux), evaporate, ; 
smoke, smell are developed. Precisely similar changes are to be 
found in the case of the rt. dv = dhii (No. 320). Pott IL 205, Benf. 
I 268, whose analysis into hka-vap I reject m accordance with p. 48. 
— The query is put to the Ind. words on account of the variety of 
their other meanings, to the Goth. because of the final letter of its 
stem. — Here would belong Kazavevgs either as the ‘snorter’ (Bax-- 
yevor éxénver Soph. Antig. 136), cp. Passow Philol. XX 606, or as 
‘the man of smoke and fire’. Pott Ztschr. VII 324 explains the word 
by uemevn chariot. 
37) xox-go-g boar, also xexovo-¢, xamoco, xaxoita am 
rank, lustful, xaoea the ovary of the sow. 
142 Lat. Umbr. caper (St. capro) he-goat, capra she-goat. 
O.-Norse hafr, AS. hdfar buck. 
Ch.-Sl. vepr? boar. a 
Grimm Gesch. 35, 36, Pott I1 256, who gives No. 36 as the rt. sig 
— the “snorter, the stinker”, Pictet (I 348) who with less probabi- 
lity takes as base the rt. found in the Skt. Kap-ala-s active. Benf. 
I 269. — Cp. also Hesych. xeéxea aié Tvédnvo’. — The agreement 
of several languages even in the final letter of the rt. makes Aufrecht’s 


i. 
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derivation from Skt. gag i. e, kak (Umbr. Sprachdenkm. I 88) impro- 
bable. — Lat. aper = A.-S. eofor, O.-H.-G. ebar belongs elsewhere 
(Corssen Nachtr. 32, cp. Studien [ 260). 
38) xaoa (St. Kpa-at, xwen-at), xaée, xa&oy-vo-v head, 
xoavio-v skull, xoeon head, temples. 
Skt. gwras (for karas), ¢ira-m, cirsh-a-m, Zd. cara, ¢dr- 
anh head. 
Lat. cere-bru-m, cer-n-wu-s. 
Goth. hvair-n-ci xoaviov, O.-H--G. hirni. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. IL, I, 141. — Neither xeavog helmet (cp. No. 
42h) nor *égag horn can be connected with these words, still less 
Lat. calva skull, which is apparently only the feminine of calvus bald 
used as a substantive, and belongs to the Skt. khal-ati-s, khalv-ati-s 
bald-headed. On the other hand the rare word xeéeevogs head, ruler, 
(Xen. Hellen. I 4, 3)-and Aeschylus’s xweavdm I complete (cp. xoev- 
ow), again xogv-g7, summit, Koe-1vF0-s (= “Epvea watch-tower) be- 
long here, also xg7-v7y the ‘caput fontis’, whence Keevyav. E. Curtius, 
Gr. Quellen-Inschriften p. 2, compares mod. Gk. xeqmadeéorov, Firstemann 
after Schweizer Ztschr. XIII 229 O.-H.-G. houbit. With regard to 
cere-bru-m Ennius’s bold tmesis (Ann. 586 Vahlen) “saxo cere com- 
minut brum” is to be noticed, which would seem to point to the 
consciousness of its being a compound, if Hnnius had not also vent- 
ured (v. 605) on “ Massili — portabant juvenes ad litora — tanas”. 
— x0eo-y formed, except as to gender, like the Skt. ¢irsh-a-m is 
a secondary derivative from karas. On this word and on %0¢6n see 
Stud. I 248, on cernuu-s Bugge Stud. IV 342. 

39) St. xapd, «jo, xeag, xaod-la, xoad-’n heart. 
Skt. hrd (for hard), hrd-aja-m (for hard-aja-m) heart. 
: Lat. cor (St. cord) dim. cor-culu-m, cord-atus, vé-cors. 
Goth. hairt-6 (St. hairtan), O.-H.-G. hérzd. 
Lith. szird-i-s, Ch.-Sl. srtid-i-ce heart. 
O.-Ir. eride cor (Z2 230). 

Bopp Gl., Accentuationssystem 232, Schleicher Kirchensl. 98. — 
The fundamental form is hard, which I refer to the rt. xpad swing, 
start (No. 71); the initial letter is defaced in Skt. perhaps by an 
intermediate form khard. Fick? 35 assumes skard as the original 
form, which was before conjectured by Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13. — The 
Epic xjo we must not with Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 369 derive from 
the later xgwe, 7 is only a lengthening of the o after the loss of the 143 
6. The tragic and lyric form xéae for xeaed seems to have arisen 
by special modification from xeed: Ztschr. VI 82. Teutonic h, Lith. 
sz, Slav. s point to an original initial k. — Lat. Card-ea, Carn-a dea 
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viscerum Preller Rém. Myth. 604. — Pictet I 438 wrongly, I think, 
separates the Skt. hrda-ja-m = Zd. zaredha-ya from the other words 
on account of the change of the initial letter. 


40) xeox-tvo-g crab, xaoxrva-g a sort of crab. 
Skt. hark-a-s, kark-afa-s, kark-afa-ka-s crab. 
Lat. canc-er (St. cancro). 
Bohem. rak crab. 
Pott W. Il 1, 155, Bopp G1. Benf. II 286, Férstemann Ztschr. 
Ill 52. — xéet-¢ too (St. xwerd) sea-crab seems related and only to 
lack the second x. The relation of the St. cancro to the assumed 
form xeexo, from which again xaex-tvo-¢ is formed by a suffix often 
oceurring (cp. No. 171) in the case of names of animals, remains as 
yet unexplained. — Diintzer Ztschr. XII 9, Benfey Or. u. Occ. II 384 
are perhaps right in supposing reduplication to have happened; the 
former who gives the St. kar as the base adduces dév-des-ov (No. 275), 
while the latter starts from the root kart ‘cut’ and maintains the 
loss of the ¢ in many of these forms. Pictet I 517 is no doubt right 
in supposing connection with the Skt. kar-kar-a-s hard (No. 42) 


41) Rt. kop, xpam xaxon-cdimo-¢ swift, xeoun-vd-¢ swift, 
xoan-cdAy intoxication, xdédAx-n gallop [ep. L. and 
Sousa ak 
Goth. hlaup-a évanyde, O.-H.-G. hlouwfu ron. 
Ch-Sl. krep-ti krep-ti-kti fortis, Bohem. krép-ky quick, 
Lith. kryp-ti to turn oneself, kreép-ti turn, kraip- 
yti turn hither and thither. 
Benf. If 310, where other Gk. words besides are compared. espe- 


cially xwemaéa, the name of a Thessalian dance. — Index lect. Kil. 


1855 p. IV. — Kuhn doubts the legitimacy of the comparison on ac- 
count of the vowels, Ztschr. V 439. But I explain the diphthong in 
nooumves, xoarmddn, whence crdpula is without doubt derived, like 
that in atyly gleam, by the side of Skt. ag-ni-s, aiyun by the side 
of the rt. dx, &xwvr, as the result of ans which was at one time pre- 
sent in the following syllable (cp. Legerlotz Ztschr. VIII 397). In 
the Teutonic languages xwex become by Metathesis hlwp — it is true 
the p remains unaltered — and passed moreover into the w-row, 
cp. Goth. haub-ith and cap-ut (No. 54), in the Lith.-Slay. languages 
into the ¢-row (Schleicher Lit. Gr. 45). With xaex-cdimo-g cp. 2d- 
chiwog, mevn-cAtmo-s. 

42) xaono-¢ fruit, xéen-cuo-¢ fruitful, xoesd- bear fruit, 

xowz-L0-v sickle, : 
Lat. rt. carp, carp-o, carp-ti-m, carp-tor. 
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A-S. hearf-est autumn, harvest, O.-H-G. herbist 
autumn (Germ. Herbst). 
Lith. kerp-t% I cut, shear, dt-karp-ai chip. 
Grimm Gesch. 400. — Since 7 so often takes the place of » per- 
‘haps Skt. kalp-aka-s barber, kalp-ana-m cutting (cp. Skt. krp-dna-s 
sword) may be compared here. Cp. also @ex-y and remarks on No. 
332. — Pollux 10, 128 mentions xewmov as an old synonyme for 


dgéxavoy in Pherekydes, whence no doubt the Att. demes Kewmiw 144 


 Kewrnidar. As regards the sound Kéxeow may belong here (cp. xé-xecé), 
and for the son of *Eerydr0g (‘Good-land’) ‘Much-crop’ (Vielschnitt) 
would not be an unsuitable name. -- » as in xo rt. xa (No. 34). 


42b) xco-vo-v Nut, kernel, xeova nut-tree. — Skt. kar- 
aka-s cocoa-nut, kar-avika-s cocoa-nut shell, skull. 
— Lat. carina nut-shell, shell, keel [ep. Eng. hull]. 


Benf. II 154, Pictet 1.131, Schweizer Ztschr. XV 314, Hehn 
p. 142. — With the latter I regard kar as the rt., which underlies 
many words with the common notion of hardness, so xoe-xae-or (Hes.) 
= Skt. kar-kar-a-s (cp. xa&e-yaeo-s) hard, as a subst. bone, hammer, 
pea-stone, clearly related im the last-mentioned use to ci-cer xev0-s, 
dooBtaios, chick-pea, and xéy-yoo-s. From the fundamental notion 
of hardness, which may be seen also in Skt. khara-s hard, rough, 
sharp, arises specially that of stone, so Skt. garkard flint, pot-sherd, 
with which also (Fick? 36) “odx-n, xeox-cdy flint, Lat. calx (St. calc), 
calc-ulu-s and Goth. hallus wétex are connected. To these Pictet 
adds Ir. carraig, Erse carr rock. From rock to the stone or kernel 
of fruit is no great step, while Skt. kara-ka-s used for hail corresponds 
_to the English hadlstone. On the other hand karnaka-s used for skull 
reminds us of xéea (No. 38). xee-vog helmet too, and xeer-cd-¢ 
rocky, rugged, steep, xewra’-Asw-¢ with hard stones, xeatalnedov ovdas 
w 46 and Goth. hardu-s, O.-H.-G. harti are perhaps to be regarded 
as derived from the same rt. We made the same conjecture for xa@- 
u-tvo-s No. 40. — The Latin callu-s hard skin (cp. Skt. ¢alka-m rind) 
may belong here. — Otherwise Corssen 1? 516. 


43) xdéot-¢ brother. — A.-S. hise man (?). 

Grimm Gesch.. 401. — Ztschr. I 31 ff. gives a conjectural de- 
rivation. — In Eurip. also 7) xéovg sister, occurs. Cp. xootyvytos, Kao- 
cdvden, Kacorénera. That xaotyyntog like adsdApog denoted only 
a brother born of the same mother is proved by xao¢yyytoy xal 
émeteov in A 257. 

44) Rt. kav, KoF xe-t-0, xc-o burn, xav-uo heat, xov- 
6tyod-¢ burning, xy-wdy-¢ fragrant. 


Curtius, Etymology. 12 
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Goth. hais torch, hari coal, O.-Norse. hyr fire, 
O.-H.-G. hei hot weather. 

Lith. kaist- am hot, kait-rd heat (?). . 

Bopp, Gl., places one or two of these words under Kur, to which 
also Lith. kwr-a2 I heat, which is perhaps related to Goth. hari, 
belongs. The Skt. rt. is however not proved. Otherwise Benf. I 
334. The earlier explanations of xed- Pott I! 272 (otherwise II” 343), 
Benfey I 33 from Skt. gush siccescere are mistaken. The diphthong 
ai must have arisen from avi (cp. No. 122) and thus hats (neut.) 
answers exactly to an assumed x7fog from which xy-0dys was de- 
rived. Since a ¢ is added in Lith. to the lengthened stem (kazt-inu 
I heat, inflame), the Goth. heito fever, O.-H.-G. hizza seems also to be 
related. I leave this question to others. — Cp. Fick? 44, 512, 716. 

45) St. xer xet-woe lie, xo¢-ry bed, xoi-we-co put to bed, 
put to sleep, x0-wo-¢ banquet (Germ. Gelage), 
xe-un village, Kouy. 

Skt. ¢@ jacere cubare, ¢été xei-ror, caj-ana-m bed. 

Lat. qui-es, qui-e-sc-o, ci-vi-s, Ose. ke-v-s civis. 

Goth. hai-m-s xodun, hei-va domus, O0.-H.-G. hi-wo 
conjux, hi-wd uxor. 

Lith. pa-kdj-u-s, Ch.-Sl. po-koj rest, so-ci-ti requi- 
escere. — Lith. kémacs, farm, village, kaim-yna-s 
neighbour. 

Bopp Gl. Pott W. I 542, Grimm Gesch. 401, Schleicher Ch.-SI. 
97, Benf. II 149. — All the derivatives are traceable to the radical 
meaning le and the radical form ii. Also x@ag fleece, seems to 
belong here. — In zo-wy for x@-wy, Aeol. Kouy Euboiec Kovun with 
the old w sound still preserved at the present day (Baumeister Kuboea 
p. 15), Cwmae, and x@mo-s (otherwise Benf. Ztschr. VIII 88) the o 
sound takes the place of an as it does in x@ag. — On ci-vi-s ep. 


a 


Corssen I? 385. 


45b) xet-, xé-cf-@ split, xot-ra clefts in the ground, 
xé-cg-vo-y axe. — Skt. rt. Kha Khjd-mi cut off, 
eut up. — Lat. de-sci-se-o, sci-o. 

The rt. has lost in Gk. and Skt. an initial s which the Lat, has 
kept. We may assume it to be cxe, cxa, so that Skt. Kh-j-dmi has 
the same relation to xe-/-w, as da-j-d-mi has to dat-w, ‘I divide’ 
(No, 256), and this rt. may be compared with oxed, ond (No. 294), — 
evxéato-s ¢ 60, Theokr. 25, 248, ‘easily split’ belongs here in spite 
of Diintzer XIII. 12. It has the same relation to xedfo that dov- 
wata Zoya has to Pevucgo. — From the Laconian word xedata La- 
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cedaemon gets the epithet xavetésccw (0 1), as Zenodotus read the 
lime, according to Eustathius “¢ayuovs ad ceropav Zyovcu” 


(i. Curtius Peloponnesos II 308). Hence xerida&-¢ = Baéoateov. Fick 


(184, otherwise 7206) makes it very probable that x/j-ro-¢ gulf (cp. 
weyexntys), sea monster also belongs to these words, by bringing 
forward the Lat. sqwa-tu-s, squa-ti-na, shark. — The meaning of 
de-sci-sc-0 (properly “I tear myself away’) has the same relation to 
that of xe/o that ontd-va-uwoer has to oytm. On scio cp. above p. 109. 
— xé-ao-vo-y has a double suffix like cxéx-we-vo-v, Lat. cav-er-na. 
— Also xs-oxt-o-v tow (what is separated from flax) xo-oxd-vo-y with 
an 7 sound like se?-o belong here. — Ascoli Ztschr. XVI 207 derives 
also Lat. sec-a-re, O.-H.-G. sah-s knife, and Lat. saxu-m from the rt. 
ska which seems to occur in Zend as well (‘‘vi-skdé decide” Justi), 
and certainly sak: ska = man: mna = teu: tun. — The Skt. kas, . 
compared with xet@ by Delbriick Ztschr. XVII 80 means according 
to the PW. clearly ‘to split’, in the sense of ‘to open’, and therefore 
cannot find a place here. 


46) xed-cuvo-g, xedau-vepys black, xndi-¢ stain. 
Skt. kal-anka-s stain, kdla-s black, stain. 
Lat. squal-or, squal-idu-s. 

Ch.-Sl. kal-% latum. 

Bopp Gl., Pott IL? 263 W. II 1, 195, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 128, 146 
Kuhn Ztschr. [V 13. We may assume the root to be skal, from 
which perhaps also the Skt. khalug, darkness comes, on which how- 
ever see the PW. In no case can this word be compared directly 
with cdligo; cdligo points rather to an adjective stem cdlo (= Skt. 
kala), to which it is related as rwbigo (for rubrigo) to rubro (ruber), 
cp. uni-nvn: wéhowva Hes. — On xehowvepys i. e.* xedowvo-vepys 
Déderlein Gloss. 2156. — The meanings ‘black’ and ‘stain’ meet 
also in wédag and its related words (No. 551). Phonetically the two 
words have nothing in common. 

AT) xéd-ev-9o-s way, Hom. pl. xédevda, axddovbo-g com- 
panion. — Lat. calli-s path. — Lith. kéha-s 
way, keaww I travel. 

Benf. Il 319, whose conjecture as to the root I do not share. 
— Bopp Gl. s. v. Kar. The Gk. form points to a derived xelsvo 
whose identity with xelev-@ command is not probable. fxmoxélevto-s 
II 126, an epithet of Patroklus, must come from a verb-stem Kehevd 
go with affixed @. 


48) Rt. xed xéd-yn-g (St. xedyr) a racer, xedyrifo run 
a race, Bov-xdd-o-¢ cattle driver. 
Skt. kal halajdémi urge on. 


ei a 
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Lat. cel-er, Celeres, celeritas, cel-ox yacht. 

Pott W. II 1, 175, who supposes a different root; that here pro- 
posed is established by the PW. p. 150, where kalajami is mentioned 
as especially used of horses (“at full speed”). I am not quite certain 
whether xiévo-¢ and pro-cella are to be brought under this head 
(Corssen Il? 158); pro-cella may perhaps be connected with the stem 
of percellere, perhaps with xé4l@, 6xé44o ‘run ashore’, which on their 
side remind us of kal 3 in the PW. 151. — Otherwise Bopp Gl. s. v. 
kal. — Several related Gk. words resemble the Skt. Rt. Kar ‘go’ in 
sound, especially x¢y-x4-o-¢ a water-bird with quickly moving tail 
(also xy-xalo-s) and xéd-oveo-g wagtail resembles the Skt. Kara-s 
movable and (subst.) wagtail, mota-cilla. It has also been attempted 
to connect. col-o with these words. Cp. Benfey Ztschr. VIII 92, Pictet 
II 12, Fick? 39. 


AD) ueved-g, xErvdg, xevog empty, xeveov the flank. 
Skt. ¢daya-s inanis. 
Bopp GL, Pott 1153, Benf. II 165. Leo Meyer Ztschyr. VI 164. 
— The Greek forms to which may be added a doubtful Aeol. xévvo-¢ 
(Ahr. d. aeol. 55), point to the St. xev10, Skt. edinja-s to the rt. kvanja. 
50) xgoag horn (St. xsoa-t), xeoad-g horned, x@v0-¢ 
ram (?). 
Skt. karna-s ear (?) ern-ga-m horn (?). 
Lat. cornu, cervu-s. , 


Goth. hawn horn, O.-H-G. hrind ox, hiruz AS. - 


heorot stag. [Germ. hirsch, Eng. hart.] 
Ir. corn, Cymr. corn, Corn. corn (Williams, Lex. 
Cornu-Brit. p. 66); Cymr. karu Nom. Pl. keyru 
cervi (Z.2 282). 
Bopp Gl. s. v. ¢rvga, Férstemann Ztschr. I. 501, Grimm Gesch. 
400. — The stag then and the ox get their names from their horns. 


neoad-¢, I’ 24 epithet of the stag, must be for xseafd-¢, whence 
(Paul. Epit. 54) cervus, which points to a shorter form than cornu, 


147 which form has survived in xégas. — I do not know what to say 


about the suffix of the Skt. ¢riga-m. Bopp compares also Lith. 
rdga-s, Ch.-Sl. rogw horn, — Otherwise Pictet I 438. — If we sup- 
pose relationship with No. 42b, we can perceive also the relation of 
xéoag to Skt. gras head, inasmuch as both mean ‘something hard’, 
Along with Lat. cornw go xoevog (Hesych.) Bocxnux medpatoy, and 


naetny tiv Boor Kefjreg perhaps, inasmuch as xéevog probably only 


stood for the ram, ‘horned beast’,. Mamy proper names too point to 
this stem: Keovecor, ‘Adluucovacods ‘Little sea horn, (?). On Ardddov 


lo tal 
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Keeveios cp. Preller IL? 198 Welcker, Gotterl. I 471, where other 
forms that belong to this stem are discussed. — Fick? 34, 38. 
51) xé9-a00-g cherry tree, xoc-vo-s, xocvo-v, xocv-Eeve 
cornel-tree. 
Lat. cornu-s cornel-cherry tree, cornu-m cornel- 
berry. 
Ch.-Sl. érésinja cherry. 
Benf. Il 174. — Pott and Rédiger Kurdische Studien, Ztschr. 
f. Kunde des Morgenl. VII 108 give connected words from other 
sources. Pictet I] 244. — According to Hehn p. 292 the cherry tree 
gets its name from the horny hardness of its wood, accordingly from 
xéeas (No. 50). 
52) Keoc-ov Spartan hero of cooks. — Skt. rt. ord 
coquere, d-cir milk mixed with Soma-juice. 
Pott W. I 13, Benf. IT 167. — It is probable that xégauo-¢ 
terra coctilis, and ée-vo-g earthenware dish are connected with this 
root. Bopp Gl. s. v. gra, Pictet Il 260, Sonne Ztschr. XV 3872 com- 
pare other words: they are perhaps right im holding the rt. xpa 
(xeatye), Kepdv-vupt ‘mix’ to be related, cp. Skt. karambha-s mess, 
pap, Corssen I? 443. 
53) Rt. xep xelow@ consume, shear, xog-wd-¢ log xéo-wa 
a small slice, small coin, xoved shearing, xovg- 
ev-¢ shearer, xgoaito demolish, xnoatva damage, 
am in need. 
Skt. car, ¢r-nd-mi dirumpo, laedo, ¢w~ sword, kar- 
tart shears. — Zd. cira spit. 
Lat. cur-tu-s, Sabin. curi-s lance. 
Goth. hatr-u-s, OS. hér-u, O-N. hidr-r woyxoroa, 
_ eardo. 
— Ch-Sl. kor-a cortex, Lith. korad penalty (?). 
The root appears to have lost an initial s. Cp. No. 76, Pott 
W. II 1, 157, Corssen I? 350. For it suggests the O.-H.-G. skir-u 
shears, O.-Ir. co-scéra destruet (Z.? 452). In Skt. 4* stands by the 
side of e, both pointing to kar with the meaning of ‘damage, kill’, 
kdra-s murder, kir-na-s damaged, killed, which suggests «70, xjeatya 
I injure, o&xyjevo-s uninjured. 2 instead of e shows itself in xedei-¢ 
a&ivn (Hesych.) = Lith. kirvi-s axe, and in x0d-o-s, whence xolova 
(No. 114): we have an added ¢ in Skt. kart cut, split, whence cortex 
(cp. Skt. ky-ti-s skin, bark of a kind of birch, Lith. karna bast) can 
be derived as easily as-from kar, by the side of the Lith. kert-w 
I hew, Ch.-Sl. kratu-kw short (Schleicher Ch.-S1. 97). Under the root 
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thus increased by t Corssen Beitr. 383 places cult-er, cp. Skt. kart-are 

148 hunting-knife, kart-ari-s shears, Benfey I 200 &-nEQo-8-x0uys with : 
head unghorn — we should be equally justified though in dividing it 3 
d-xeQ-oe-nouns, and giving xep as the rt. (cp. méo-Gé-10At-s) — Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VI 15 xégt-oo-s, “eQt-oto-s, where he aptly suggests 
Skt. Iyt-ja-ka tormentress. The Lith. hora corresponds to Gk. xcovy 
nut, adronagvos adtogrjuog (Hesych.) and is not far removed from 
unectvery and the Lat. car-inare to blame. — Cp. Pictet I 202, If 
190, Fick? 36, 203, Corssen 1? 351, 403. — xovgo-g, xove-n Att. xdey 
and xoveéd-to-s, the latter meaning ‘bridal’ I have also tried to prove 
related to this root and explicable by the custom of cutting the hair 
at the time of puberty ‘Studien’ I 1, 250. 


54) xeqpodn head (xéBan, xeBcdn), Kepodog, xepadaios. 
Skt. kapdla-s, kapala-m, shell, potsherd, skull. 
Lat. cap-ut, capillus. 


Goth. haub-ith head (Germ. Haupt), A-S. hedfod. 

Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 400. Kuhn Ztschr. I 137 only allows 
the relationship of kapdla-s and caput. But as the connection of 
Greek and Latin is so close and there are undeniable cases of Gk. 
tenues being aspirated, xeqodn cannot be separated from caput, to 
which it is related as A.-S. heafola, hafela is to the synonymous 
hedfod. ‘The Ir. capat is most probably borrowed from the Lat. caput 
(Pictet I 307). Otherwise Grassmann Ztschr. XII 128, 133. Capillus 
seems to have been originally an adjective; it needs to be further 
investigated (Corssen Beitr. 456); #é64n in Alexandrian poets, xeBadn 
in Hesych., ep. oredfrto-¢ from the rt. ctpep. On Kégeiog cp. Max 
Miller Oxford Essays 1856 p. 53. — The meaning ‘shell’, ‘potsherd’ 
is doubtless the primitive one and hence connection with rt. «at 
(No. 34) is probable. Cp. No. 38. Also the Skt. kharpara-s, which 
Fick! 183 compares with nolan, xodxég pitcher and the Lat. calpar 
cask, means potsherd and skull, as does the vulgar-Lat. testa. 
[Cp. ‘Owens College Essays’ p. 314]. — Hehn p. 126 is doubtless 
right in placing here xem’ oxdgoda Kegvenrar (Hesych.) and Lat. 
cepe (caepa capitata — cp. Germ. Kopflauch ‘head-leek’), a remark- 
able testimony to the existence of wz in the Gk. word. 


55) wndo-v missile. — Skt. calja-m arrow. 

Benf. 11175, Pott W. I11, 202. — xiloy, with the meaning of mis- 
sile (the only one in Homer and Hesiod), is quite a distinct word from 
ncchov (xecusvie ned Hes. Op. 427). The missiles of Apollo and Zeus 
can hardly be called “wood”, still less, according to the derivation from 
nado, “fire-wood”; Pindar too (Pyth. I 12) would not have called 
his songs xjde daruover if so vulgar a meaning had made itself felt 
in the word. After the fashion of the Grammarians’ far-fetched ex- 
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planations the lexicons persist in giving the meaning “ wooden shaft, . 
hence arrow itself”. — The rt. is to be found perhaps in Lat. cellere, 
strike, hit, Lith. hdl-t¢ to forge. — Cp. No. 534, 
56) xyxo-¢ garden. — O.-H.-G. hof. 
Grimm Gesch. 401, Pott I! 141, Il? 280. According to him and 
'Pictet IT 266 cxam dig is the rt. (No. 109), and so connection with 
Lat. camp-u-s (Campdni) and Ose. Kapva (Capua) is probable. 


56b) xno0-¢ wax, xyoto-v honey comb. — Lat. céra. — 149 


Lith. kori-s honey-comb. — Ir. céir cera (Stokes 
Ir. Gl. 225), cétrin xavexdacue (ibid. 836); Cymr. 
kuyr. Corn., Arem. coar, coir, cera (Z.? 97, 98). 

Pictet I 409. 

57) Rt. x xt-o@ I go (wet-s-xt-c-9-0-v), xt-vv-wou move 
myself, hasten, xv-vé-co move, set going. . 

Skt. cv acuere, excitare, ¢i-nu-té = xt-vv-ra. 

Lat. ci-0, ci-e-o move, excite, ci-tu-s, in motion, 
swift, excito, meito. 

Lith. kdja foot (?). 

Bopp Gl. under the supposititious verbal-stem kaj (Ka-jdm-i eo). 
Groundless conjectures given by Benf. II 164, Pott I' 206, cp. W. I 
454. — In Homer only ?--0-v, -o1, *t-ov etc., which forms are re- 
lated to x¢-vv-uoe as ce-é-oFar to de-vv-wat: xterg only Aesch. Choeph. 
666 Herm. — x-vé-o: cv = nv-vé-w: xv; the present stem then be- 
came the verbal stem. — It is probable that also ovo-xdv-d-10-s, 
donkey-driver (Pollux I 185) belongs here. A reduplicated form is 
perhaps to be found in the aor. éx:« (Aristoph. Ach. 869 wméuEav 
depulerunt) and in x-xJ-@ tayvvo with v for e by dissimilation, the 
reverse of which process happens in gé-tv-g from rt. pv, cp. Buttmann 
on the Schol. on 4 579. 

58) Rt. wer, xden-t-w steal, xl@y, xAon-ev-¢, xhen-ty-¢ 
thief, xAox-y theft. — Lat. clép-o. — Goth. hlif-a, 
steal, hlif-tu-s thief. 

Pott W. II 1, 197, Grimm Gesch. 401. — I cannot agree with 
Kuhn Ztschr. Il 471 in connecting this rt. with Skt. garbh, garh, 
‘grasp’, because of the k and p, attested by three families of lang- 
uages. ‘The Indo-Germanic root which we arrive at is klap. — Pictet 
II 441 gives other conjectures. — Fick” 353 compares Skt. kharp-ara-s 
which means among other things thief, rogue. 

59) xdy-i-g, udei-¢ key, xdet-o shut, xdovd-¢ a dog-collar. 
— Lat. cldvi-s, clau-d-o. — O-H.-G. sliuz-u I shut. 
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— Oh-Sl. kljwét uncus, clavis, klyjucats se con- ; 

yenire. — O.-Ir. cli Nom. Pl. nails (¥. A, 220, Z 

ep. Stokes, Ir. Gl. p. 149 no. 153). : 

Benf. II 289, Schleicher KsI. 95, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 14, Pott W. 

I 684. — We may give sklw as the root. The Lat. and Teutonic 

verb show us a d affixed, the Slavonic words a hk. — xdnig for ulaF-t-¢ 
Dor xia-t-¢ #4e& Ahr. Dor. 140. 


60) Rt. Khu xdé-v-@ lean, bow down, xdi-vy bed, xAi-wa 
situation, climate, xAi-ua& ladder, xdv-ot-a tent, 
HAb-TVS sions of a hill. 


Lat. cli-vu-s slope, cli-tellae saddle, clinare, inclinare, : 
declinare. 
150 0.-H.-G. hiiné-m lean, Goth. hlains hill, hlaiv (N.), ‘ 


tomb, cairn, hli-ja, hlei-thra (F.) tent (?). 
Lith. szléj-% bend, lean. / 

Pott W. I 476, Grimm Gesch. 401. — The rt. Ki appears most 
distinctly in the Homeric xe-xdé-atar; the Aeol pres. is “d(yvq@ i. e. 
wdt-vj-o. — Corssen Beitr. 371 explains clitellae and compares (Ztschr. © 
III 261) the proper names Cliternum, Clitumnus. — Schleicher Ksl. 
95 and Miklos. L. consider the Ch.-Sl. klon-iti ‘incline’, and Lith. 
kléno-ti-s ‘bow down’ related in spite of the difference of vowel. — 
Corssen’s attempt (I? 463) to separate xdeotn, ndéovov and even éxé- 
xdtto from this rt. and to refer them to a rt. kli ‘cover’ is a com- 
plete failure. Passages like o, 213 waoat deyésoou uleOyver, K 472 
évten node mag avrotor yFori néxdito, the use of xddua &e. prove 
that xexdéofar never means anything but ‘lie’, ‘be in a certain con- 
dition’. — The transitive meaning of xd’vevy can hardly be reconciled 
with Fick’s view (? 49) that it is connected with Skt. grt (go), (ep. 
Benf. Skt. Woérterb.). 

61) xAdw-g os sacrum, xdAdvo-v hip, xAomorne meoe- 
unovog wéyovoa (Hesych.). . 
Skt. ¢rdni-s buttocks. 
Lat. climi-s buttocks, clunaclum hip-knife. 
Lith. selawni-s upper part of the leg, hip. 


Corn. clun hip (Williams Lex. Cornu-Brit. p. 61). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. IT 170 who also compares yiov-rd-¢ buttocks 

and Skt. gréna-s crooked. — xio-ve-g for xi0F-v1-¢, base-form klauni-s 

(cp. No. 122). On account of the long @ and clunaclum = xhoviorje 

Paul. Epit. 50 (culter sanguinarius dictus vel quia clunes hastiarum 

cdividit vel quia ad clunes dependet). — i¥-rvov Hesych. toxiov, doqve. 
— Pott W. I 554 holds the Lat. cris to be related as well. 


Paria < 
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62) Rt. «hu #2v-o hear, xAv-rd-¢ rehowned, xAé-o¢ fame, 
xie-(-@ make famous, xAé-o-war am famous, xde- 
wv-6-g, #Aél-76-¢ renowned. 

Skt. eru hear, ¢ru-ti-s reputation, crav-as fame. 

Lat. clu-o, clu-e-o hear, am called, cli-ens one who 
listens, a dependent, i-clu-tu-s. ; 

Goth. hliu-ma axon, O.-H.-G. hli-t loud, hio-s-é-m hear. 

Ch.-SL. slu-t2 nominari, clarum esse, slov-o (St. sloves) 
word, slav-a fame, Lith. szlové honour, klau-s-ci 
heayr. | 

O.-Ir. cli rumor, gloria (Z.2 25), cluas ear, cloor 
audio (Z.? 502, -for closor), cloathar audit, for 


closathar (Stokes, Goid. p. 66). 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I] 179, Grimm Gesch. 401, Schleicher Ch.-SI. 
98, Pott W. 1, 713. — The shortest and oldest form appears in 


410-Iv = Skt. (Ved.) eru-dhi and.Lat. in-clu-tu-s; “ié-0g i. e. uléF-og 


(so C. I. No. 1) is formed by vowel-intensification and corresponds 
exactly to the Skt. ¢grav-as, and the Ch.-8l. slov-es; “ie-t-w, “1&-0-woe 
are also to be referred to this strengthened stem. — Lat. cli-ens most 
likely (as Corssen II? 740 holds) from clw-i-ens (cp. in-ciens No. 79). 
— Lat. gloria is compared by Kuhn Ztschr. [II 398 ff. with the 
Skt. cravas-ja ‘famous deed’ (cp. Pott 11 214) and it is argued that 151 
as from jus came injuria so gloria for glosia could have come from glds 
= klavas uiéFos; g for k as in glocio x10 (Corssen Beitr. 53, otherwise 
Pictet I] 204). — The verb in O.-H.-G., Lith. and Ir. contains a formative 
‘affixed s which reminds us of the Indian desiderative (Pott II? 587 
cp. No. 546). — Does also &-xg0-c-owat, keeping the 7, belong here? 
— Ir. el is identical with Skt. cravas, Gk. xiéog; cluas is a feminine 
a stem and most likely stands for * closta, cp. the acc. s. la cluaissn 
by the hearing (T. B. Fr. 142). — The primitive form of the rt. 
is kru. 

63) Rt. xhu xdv-fo wash, xdv-d-av wave, xdvoudg 

splashing, KAvugévy name of a Nereid (?). 
Old Lat. clu-ére purgare, clo-dca. 


Goth. hlu-tr-s pure, O.-H.-G. hlitar. [Germ. lauter.] 

The old Lat. clwere is vouched for by Pliny XXV 29, 36 cluere 
antiqui purgare dicebant. This gives us quite enough reason for setting 
down xdv as the rt. and ¢ as = y: the primitive form would therefore 
have been klu-jd-mi. In Skt. klid humectari, madescere the difference 
of vowel forbids us to suppose a relationship. Still Bopp Gl. and 
Pott 11 243 compare this word and the Lith. sklys-ti flow (tt, sklyd 
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i. e. sklid) with xivfo without noticing the Latin and Teutonic words. 
— Jurmann Ztschr. XI 398 regards klw as the primary and klud as 
a secondary root and connects with the latter the Lat. lus-tru-m 
(No. 547) propitiatory sacrifice. On the 6 in xivf@ cp. p. 641. 
64) Rt. KoF é&xo-wev HoPdueta (Hesych.), xo-e-@, xov- 
véo 1 observe, Ko-wv, Svo-6x00-5 looker on at 
a sacrifice. 
Skt. kav-i-s wise man, poet, d-/z-ti-s intention (?). 
Lat. cav-e-0, cau-tu-s. 
Goth. us- ais jan be careful, O.-H. -G. scawén look 
‘(G. schauen), Goth. ws-skav-s careful, skaau-n-s 


beautiful (G. schén). 

Schweizer Ztschr. II] 878, Kuhn III 433, Ebel 1V 157, Pott Il? 
841 W. I 658; in Ztschr. IV 238 ff. I have discussed a number of 
other less common forms. The original root is skav; Ebel rightly reco- 
gnizes a trace of the o in @vo-cx00-s, the primitive meaning is pre- 
served in the Germ. schawen look; the Goth. skaw-s comes near to 
cau-tu-s. The numerous proper names in -xowy such as Aco-x0-ov 
(AwFouoFov Prisc. I 22, VI 69), Jnuo-xd-ov, ‘Inmo-x0wv, fem. -x0woe, 
Evev-xoa-¢ suittthe meaning well. — xov-vé-w for xoFf-vé-o in Aesch. 
Suppl. 158. — It is probable from Hesych. nog dnover, zevPerou that 
cxovo likewise belongs to this root. See Introduction p. 97. Others 
it is true, e. g. Delbriick Ztschr. XVI 271, connect &-xo0v-ewv (cp. cxnove- 
t0-¢) with the Goth. haws-jan to hear. — Corssen, who Beitr. 444, 
1? 353 denies the connection of this rt. with cavere, overlooks the 
words that form the steps between the two. The Teutonic words 
prove that the idea of self-protection can come from that of looking. 

65) xdyyn, xoyyo-¢ mussel, xopyy-VAn, xopyvdro-v. — - 
Skt. cankha-s concha. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. HI 111, Férstemann Ztschr. HII 53. Cp. 
above p. 86. — xoylog, uoxdiov, noxdteg snail, mussel must be de- 
rived forms for xdyy-Ao-¢ etc. It may be that xeédyn purple snail 
and Kelyas, uedyoatvo are related. 

66) xoxnv§ (St. xox-xvy) cuckoo, xdxxv cuckoo’s cry, 
xouxv&a cry like a cuckoo, crow. 
Skt. kékila-s cuculus niger. 
Lat. cucilu-s. 
0.-H.-G. gauh. 
Lith. kukiiti cry like a cuckoo, Ch-Sl. kukavica 
cuckoo. 5 
Pott W, I 141, Férstemann Ztschr, III 43 in spite of the ir- 
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regularity in the initial in the Teutonic words. In Gk. the last x 
is softened to y. I do not venture to say whether or not xavuodces 
devs movdg Hesych. is related. The rt. seems to be hu, Skt. hi 
(kau-tt) to scream, k6-ku-ja-té intensive of the same, not far removed 
from xoxv-o and Lith. kavk-ti howl. 


67) xodexcevo-g, xodoxcvog lean, xodogod-¢ a great statue. 
Skt. kare to become lean, krea-s lean, slim. 
O.-Lat. crac-entes graciles, Lat. grac-ili-s. 

Pott W. HI 497. — xodexcvor Hesych. éxt wrnovg ovv lento- 
THTL, xoLOnKvOL EvENnELg xo Aewtod. Strattis fr. 65 Meincke. — Hehn 
p. 220 compares xodox-vytn gourd, so called, he says, “from its co- 
lossal size”. — cracentes Ennius Annal. 497 (Vahlen): media regione 
cracentes. — xohoccds for xodox-jo-g. Pps. related to No. 68. 


68) xod-avd-s, xoA-civy hill, xoA-o-g-dv summit. 
Lat. cel-su-s, ex-cel-lo, col-u-mna, cul-men, colli-s. 
0.-8. hol-m, hill, height. 
Lith. kél-ti lift, kal-na-s height, pra-kil-nu-s elevated. 

Pott W. Il 1, 181. — The change from 2 to e suggests also 
xoovgn, Koguwtog and No. 38. — colli-s perhaps for col-ni-s. Cp. 
No. 29. — Gliick (Beitr. V, 97) connects with these words, the old 

a. Gallic celicnon together with the Goth. kélikn (xdeyos, &veyeov) bor- 
=: rowed from the Celtic, cp. Becker Beitr. IV 136; further the name 
Celtae itself, whose nom. sing. *Celto-s he identifies with Lat. celsu-s 
(another example of an arrogant national name is Bitwriges “Kings 
of the world”). O’Beirne Crowe connects Celtae with the Ir. celt 
hair, suggesting Gallia Comata (Journ. 1871 Vol. I 405). 
68b) Rt. kon xdx-t-@ hew, strike, tire, xou-we incision, 
xon-y cutting, xom-ev-¢ chisel, xdx-cvo-v, xom-(-¢ 
knife, sword, xdx-1-¢ chatterer, ‘bore’, x0z-o-¢ 
fatigue, xom-tcé-c0 I am tired, xome-fo I tire, 
3 xag-d-¢ blunt, dumb, deaf, xaéx-wv capon. 
Goth. hamf-s mutilated, O-H.-G. hawwan cut (G. 
hauen) (°?). 
- Ch.-Sl. skop-i-ti castrare, skop-ict eunuchus, hop-ye 
! hasta, Lith. kap-d-ti cut, kapd-né mattock. 

Pott I1 140, Benf. I 193, Grimm Gesch. 401. — My former con- 
jecture, based on the late word xdoco-¢ box on the ear, and the doubt- 
ful Aeolic x6oo = xoxto (Ahr. d. Aeol. 67), that cor stands for xox, I have 
retracted Ztschr. II 417. — The @ in xwqo-s (cp. obtisus) is, asthe Goth. 
hamf-s shows, of later formation. — skap seems the primitive form and 153 
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hence oxé-we-vo-v axe (cp. No. 109) seems to be related. — The meaning 
of xdmo0-s suggests the German “zerschlagen, abgeschlagen sein’ ‘to 
be knocked up’. xoz-d-¢ chatterer is more remarkable; its syn- 
onym x@ttho-s too, which has lost the x (ep. vwv-tiho-g) is doubtless 
related. — In xex-wv, which is only given in Glossaries (cp. Stier 
Ztschr, XI 227), the older w is preserved. — For other explanations 
see J. Grimm Ueber Diphthongen p. 15 f., Clemm Stud. HI, 325, who 
brings «/Bdnio-g under this root. 
69) xdg-§ raven, x09-dvy crow. — Skt. kérava-s crow (?). 
— Lat. cor-es raven, cor-n-ix crow. — O.-H-G. 
hrab-an, hruoh. — Pol. kru-k raven. 
Bopp G1., Pott I+ 213, Benf. II 132, Férstemann Ztschr. III 45, 
47. — The stem of the words is the Indo-Germanic kar (cp. xe@feer 
croak). Pott compares ji-n-ta = jwven-ca with cor-n-ix; the ¢ is par- 
agogic, and a stem-form cor-na, cor-ni-s may accordingly be assumed 
which approaches more nearly to the Gk. xog avy. A direct relation- 
ship to the Skt. krug ‘clamare’ cannot be asserted. The derivation 
of the Skt. kdrava-s, which is not vouched for except in the lexicons, 
from the interrogative-stem ka, and rava-s sound is manifestly false 
because the v is clearly derivative. Cp. above p. 41. 
70) xoy-wvn xvo0-g Hesych. hinder part. 
Skt. kaksha-s arm-pit, side, kuksha-s, kukshi-s belly. 
Lat. coxa, coxendix hip-bone, cossim. 
O.-H-G. hahsa bend of the knee. 
Benf. IL 24. — The original meaning of the Skt. kaksha-s, ac- 
cording to the Ptsb. Wtb. is “hiding place”, hence it is transferred 
to the various hidden parts of the body. xoyovn must be for x0farn 


(cp. p. 700. — cossim Pomponius (Ribbeck Comici 129): hoe seiunt 


omnes qui cossim cacant. — Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 153 comes to the 
conclusion that the rt. is kak to bend, to which the Skt. k@Kana-m 
string, Goth. hahan (to hang) and Lat. cingere, cing-ulu-m belong. 


71) Rt. pad xecd-y swing, twig, tip, xeadd-w swing, 
xodalven. 

Skt. kird a spring (f. hard), kiird-ana-m springing. 

Lat. card-o (St. card-en) hinge, pole, revolution. 
0.-H.-G. hrad agilis, celer (?), O.-N. hrata to waver. 
Ind. Lect. aestiv. Kil. a. 1856 p. VII. Pictet Il 471, Fick Ztschr. 
XX 164, — xgadatévm@ was connected by Voss in the Etymol. p. 108 
with cardo, “in cardinibus enim janua agitatur vertiturque”. The 
original meaning is ‘to swing’, whence xewdy is explained, — ac- 


cording to Pollux IV 129 the suspended machine used in comedy for - 
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making actors appear in the air, whence the saying xewdng Soyelons 
Plut. Prov. Alex. Cent. 11 16 éai trav meopavérvtor atpridias. noady 
is also used for the top of a tree. In this meaning Walter Ztschr. 
XII 389 sees ground for comparing cris-ta and xéevd-o-¢ tufted lark. 


fe — Perhaps too xogdvdy a club, and the dance xdgdwé are related, 
e — The verbal meaning of cardo comes out plainly in expressions 
. like tanto cardine rerum (Virg. Aen. I 672). The form xiadacee cetoor 
a Hesych., perhaps only a denominative from xAcdog twig, is used by 
: Corssen Beitr. 97, to bring glagiu-s too (cp. Ch.-Sl. kortda (fem.) gla- 154 
"J E dius) under this head, with gl for cl as in gloria (No. 82). To arrive 


from this word at cldd-é-s, which he connects with these words I? 
402, is not easy. — Cp. No. 39. 
72) Rt. xpa, xoav, xoaiv-o I complete, xocv-rae, avro- 
4 xoc-TH0, xoslav, xoeov ruler, ‘Kodvo-c. 
Skt. kar do, make, karman, krijd deed, holy action, 
_kar-tr (kar-tar) completer, creator. 
Lat. cer-u-s, Ceres, procér-u-s, cre-o, caeri-mon-ia. 
Lith. kur-iw build. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. kr, where he compares more or less correctly 
many other words, Pott W. Il 1, 130, Benfey 11 170, Walter Ztschr. 
XIL 387. — xoatv-w i. e. xeav-jo comes from a stem with affixed v 
which suggests the Vedic krné-mi, the Homeric forms éxealavor, 
nxonnvov, xexecarvtae on the other hand point to a stem xeajav, which 
must be denominative so that xectaivo is related to a conjectural 
krajd deed (cp. krijd) as xeadatva is to xeadyn. xgetmv is a present 
form with 1. Ke-dvo-s suggests the Skt. karanas making, effecting. 
G. Hermann (de theol. Graec. antiqu. p. 176) and after him Schoemann 
(Opuse. II 112) interpreted the name “Perficus‘. — Ceru-s manus 
(bonus creator Paul. Epit. 122) is like Ceres (a creando dicta Serv. 
ad Georg. | 7) — which however Pott 11 197, Bopp Comp. Gr. I 
282 explain otherwise (cp. Corssen I? 473) — formed directly from 
the rt. kar, but creare from the same stem kraja (creya) which we 
used to explain xearatym. The inchoative to creo is ere-sc-o. ‘The 
ae in caerimonia is similar to that in saep-io (ep. onxds). Otherwise 
Corssen 1? 376. — On account of the absence of the normal ‘shifting of 
the mutes’ I do not venture to adduce the Teutonic verbs compared by 
others; with regard to the Lith. kwrid cp. rt. pu (No. 417). — The words 
fos derived from xee with a suffixed + form a group by themselves — 
ss _ xgae-rb-g strong, Keatvio-s, xeatvv-o strengthen, xecrog, xcéerog strength, 
fe nxoaté@ | have power, xaetsgos powerful, xeatards strong. A strik- 
ing similarity shows itself between xaée-ra and the O.-H.-G. harto 
‘very’ (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 315). The Vedic kratu-s corresponds 
to these; it is used as an epithet of Varuna, and as my esteemed 


\ 
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colleague Brockhaus tells me, is to be translated Rv. 1 17, 5 ‘the 
strongest’. The same word is by some scholars taken in other pass- 

ages substantively as ‘strength’, ‘might’, while it also means ‘wisdom’. z 
On xow-rat-Aew-g cp. No. 42b. — Stokes (Ir. Gl. 218) brings under : 
this head the Ir. cerd (formator, faber) an i-stem; perhaps we should 
also add the Ir. ewirim pono (cuirid diib ponite de vobis Z.* 444, lu- 

cuiretar in quo ponunt Z.? 439, ep. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 151). 


74) xoéag flesh, xoetov meat board, dresser. 

Skt. kravja-m, kravi-s raw flesh; kri-ra-s_ sore, 
bleeding. 

Lat. caro (St. caren), eru-or, cru-entu-s. 

Goth. hraiv (?), O.-H.-G. hréo (St. hréwa) cadaver. 

Ch-Sl. Arie? cruor, Lith. krawja-s blood, kravina-s 
bleeding.. 

O.-Ir. criw blood (Corm. Gl. p. 11), column gen. 
colno, dat. colin colain, St. colani corpus, caro 
(Z.? 249). 

155 Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 680, Schleicher Ksl. 96, Pauli ‘Kérper- 
theile’ 25. — Kuhn Ztschr. II 236 explains the v in the Homeric 
nxostov as the remains of the 7 or 7 retained in the Skt. words, and 
holds accordingly that xeetas is for xeefjag St. xoeFjar. The Lat. caro 
has a different suffix (Ztschr, IV 214), the stem caron must be a short- 
ened form of carvon. Thus we get to an Indo-Germanic stem krav, 
karv; but krav points to the shorter kru, retained im cru-or and the 
Lith. kriv-ina-s, as the root (No. 77). Blood gets the name from 
its curdling, and flesh from the blood which it contains. — Scherer 
z. Gesch. 472 explains the Gothic diphthong here as in other cases 
(cp. No. 31) by epenthesis. 

15) xgéue-uee hang (intr.), xegucvyvus hang (tr.), xonu- 
vo-g precipice. — Goth. hram-jan to crucify, 
O.-H.-G. rama sustentaculum. 


Benf. Il 307, Pott W. IL 1, 171. Skt. kram ‘go’ is connected by 
Benfey Ztschr. VIII 89 with this rt. by the help of the intermediate 
conception of ‘floating in the air’, — Lith. har-ia hang (tr. and intr.) 
may be related in stem, in which case the nasal in Gk. and Goth. 
would have to be regarded as a derivative suffix (Intr. p. 67). 


76) Rt. xp. x@é-v-@ separate, decide, x@l-wvo-v coarse 
ground barley, x@i-ry-¢ judge, xol-o1-g decision, 
xol-rno.o-v rule, test. 
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Skt. kar kir-d-mi, pour out, scatter, apa-skara-s, ava- 

_ skara-s excrement. 

Lat. eri-bru-m sieve, cer-n-o sift, cer-tu-s, ex-cre- 
mentu-m. 

Goth. skeir-s pure, skeir-ein-s interpretatio, AS. 
hri-dder, O.-H.-G. riterd sieve, riddle, O.-N. skil-ja 
separate. 

Lith. ski separate, sort, choose. 

O.-Ir. criathar sieve (orig. form *crétara Stokes Ir. 
Gl. 700), cert, justice (Corm. Gl. p. 30), etar- 
cert, gen. etarcerta (St. certi- == xovo.-) interpre- 
tatio (Z.2 1000). — eter-scértar separabuntur 
(Z.2 267), ro-scail-set they separated from each 
other (Cog. p. 234). 

Pott W. Il 1, 161 (who however treats Skt. kar as a separated 
root 173), Bopp Gl. s. v. k#. Kuhn Ztgchr. II 146 gives skar as the 
orig. form, with which oxwe St. cxwer (No. 110) is connected. Benf. 
Il 171. Corssen Beitr. 451, [7 177, Kuhn Ztschr. II 146, Delbriick 
Ztschr. f. d. Phil. 1 18. Bugge Stud. TV 333 conjectures the original 
identity of this rt. with No. 53. — xet and x@:07 barley on the other 
hand he refers to a rt. ghard on account of hord-eu-m and O.-H.-G. |! 
gers-ta (ep. Pott 1* 143, otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. XI 385), Pictet I 
285 is perhaps right in connecting with the meaning ‘separate’ xdeo-s 
broom, xogém sweep, which is by others (Corssen Beitr. 403) con- 
nected with Skt. harsh draw and Lat. verr-o (for cvers-0). — We are 
reminded of the metaphysical meaning of xe/vw by the Skt. karajé 
recognize (cp. however Ptsb. Wtb. II p. 104). The frequentative 
certare corresponds to xelvec@ar (e. g. "dene B 385) along with &zo- 
nolvectar, umoxelvectar. See Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. d. W. 1866 p. 148. 


77) Rt. xpu xov-og frost, xov-ud-¢ frost, xovd-o-wou am 
freezing, xovd-erg making one shudder, xovoratvea 
make to freeze, xevoraddo-¢ ice. 

Skt. krii-ra-s sore, bleeding,’ stiff. — Zd. khri-ra 156 
frightful. 

Lat. cru-s-ta, cru-du-s, crudeli-s. 

ON. hri-m rime, O-H.-G. hrdo (gen. hrdwes) raw. 

Ir, cruaid hard (L. U.), St. *eraudi, erddatu durities 
(25,2201): 

Benf. I1 178, Grimm Gesch. 401. Fick? 50. Corssen I? 359. - 
The fundamental notion of the rt. is ‘to be hard’; probably it is 
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connected with No. 42b; the connecting link between xevog and cruor 
(No. 74) is ‘to curdle’, — dxevogcons Z 344, dugudevtog I 64, with 
the same meaning as the forms without 6 may well have arisen in 
both passages from pure mistake, if it is held that the genitives that 
precede them were originally pronounced nxanounyavoo, éemdnwtoor 
(Jahn’s Jahrb. Bd. 67 p. 9). On crus-ta see Corssen Beitr. 416. 
T7b) Re. xtav, xtev xvelv-@ (xtévvv-we) kill, xrdvo-g murder, 
xatv-o kill. — Skt. kshan kshan-d-mi injure, wound 
(partic ksha-ta-s laesus), ksha-ti-s damage, destruction. 
Bopp Gl. Pott W. I 489, Benf. I 179. — The » in the Skt. is 
only euphonic for m. The PW. has kshan. Skt. ksh = Gk. ur as 
in takshan = textov (No. 235). xaiévo is a softened form of xzelyo 
which occurs first in the tragic poets. The ¢ in xtivyv-w, &wo-xtv- 
vv-@ is weakened from «. — In the language of Homer we find the 
shorter stem Kta (xta-weve, xté--wev, xate-xtc-¢), which is related 
to xtev as ya is to yev (No. 128), and ta to tev (No: 230). 

78) Rt. «ti ev-xré-wevo-g well built, wegu-uti-ov-eg, cugu- 
avt-oveg neighbours, xtéfo settle, found, zxz- 
o.-¢ founding. : 

Skt. kshi, kshi-j-d-nv dwell, kshaj-a-s residence, kshi- 
ti-s dwelling. — Zd. khsha dwell. 
Pott W. I 482, where xzé-Ao-¢ tame is also compared. Benf. FH 
185. — The fact that xz corresponds to ksh from ks) has been mentioned 


“at No. 77b. Cp. No. 45. — Since kshi in Skt. and Zd. compounded _ 


with the preposition @ means to acquire, to possess, we should per- 
haps be right im bringing, with Leo Meyer (Ztschr. VII 288) xte-o-war 
L acquire, and xt7j-wo and xr7j-o1-g under this head: xra-o-wae is a de- 
nominative verb which we must derive from a noun-stem correspond- 
ing to the Skt. kshaja-s. 
| 79) Rt. xu («v-éa) take in, be pregnant xv-o¢, xv-wa 
| foetus, xv-ag, xv-t-og cavity, xot-Ao-¢ hollow, 
nova-ta belly, xav-Ad-¢ stalk. 
Skt. eve (cvaj-d-mi) tumere, crescere, part. p. ¢dina-s 
swollen, ¢?-¢u-s the young of animals. 
Lat. im-ci-ens pregnant, cu-mu-lu-s, cav-u-s, cau-li-s, 
stalk, cau-lae hollows, cae-lu-m vault, cil-iu-m 
eye-lid, sewper-ciliu-m. 
Goth. us-hul-dn hollow out, dad-wndi cavity, O.-H.-G. 
hol hollow. : 
Lith. kda-la-s bone, Lett. kaul-s bone, stalk. 
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Bopp Comp. Gram. I 232, where the Lat, cre-sc-o which belongs 


to No. 72 is wrongly compared. — Pott W.1 702. — Grimm Gesch. 


399. — Benf. lf 166 where much is very doubtful, and IT 153. — 
A very wide-spread root, with which among others *t-ua wave, (cp. 
o0id-wo) x3-aFo-¢, xv-An and xviE goblet, Kudlnvy (hollow hill, Lob. 
Path. Elem, 354 cp. mons Caelius?), dor (xordduata Hesych.) = Lat. 
subst. cavi, Kow-¢.Ka-g? xog (elexty, Hesych.), are connected. — 


_ Hesychius’s xov0-poeo-g %yxvog is noteworthy for the relation of v to 


o. This suggests a form xovFo-¢ i. e. xof-vo-s, approaching the Lat. 
cavu-s, a form which Pott Ztschr. V 299 supposes for the proper name 
Koios. xotio-s (lon. xol-tdo-g) is derived from this, xoflo-g is from xoJ- 
thos, and then with epenthetic « xof-rd0-¢ (Mimn, 12, 5, xovdn, Alcaeus 
fr. 15, 5 B xowdor). Cp. Dietrich Ztschr. XK 442. According to Mor. 
Schmidt Rh. M. XX 305 xdtdog can be read every where in Homer. 
On in-ci-ens which Paul. Epit. p. 97 explains wrongly, see Déderlein 
Etym. and Synonyme V. 228. — By means of the notion “hollow” 
we arrive at xavdos, caulis, and Lith. kdula-s. xé-xv-¢ strength reminds 
us of the Skt. gav-as of like meaning. cae-lum and the old caelu-s 
must certainly be connected, but they are genuine Lat. words, and 
hence not to be written with oe; Pott Ztschr. V 299 takes Kotog the 
name of Leto’s father in the same way. — Cp. Corssen I? 370, 468, 


_ where swper-ciliu-m (cp. émt-nvio-v) is otherwise explained (Rt. sku 


cover). 
80) xvupbn, xvupo-¢ cask, goblet, xdup-ado-v basin. 
Skt. kumbha-s pot, pitcher. Zd. khumba (am.) pot. 
Pott 1184. [Fick Spracheinheit p. 284] 8 = bh after w; cp. p. 516. 
81) Rt. xup, xv, xve-rd-¢ bent, xéo-x-o-g ring, xvA-Ad-¢ 
bent, xv-xd-o-¢ circle, xvd-t-o (xvdivdo) roll. 
Skt. Ka-kr-a-s (for ka-kra-s) wheel, disk, circle. 
Lat. cu-cu-s, crc-u-m, circa, cur-vU-s. 
O.-H.-G. hring ring. 
Lith. kreiva-s crooked, wound, Ch.-SI. krivit bent, 
kolo wheel. 
O.-Ir. curu, ace. pl. gyros (Z.? 1048) = Lat. curvos 
(Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 74 n.), cwirre, cuirrither rounder 
(Corm. Gl. p. 36 s. v. prull), cuatrt circuitus 
(for-cuairt Erenn in circuitu Hiberniae Z.’ 264). 
Bopp Gl, Pott W. II 1 174, Schleicher Ksl. 94, 96, — Kvorjvn, 


and Kég-xvea may be added. — Lat. clingere cingere (Fest. 56) which 


Sateen 


is clearly derived hence, comes nearest to the O:-H.-G. word, — 
Corssen I? 412 starts from a rt. kar, which became kvar and from this 
Curtius, Etymology. 13 
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kur. From kvar he gets to the Lat. vdr-u-s for evdru-s. — It is true 
that no rt. kar occurs as a verb in any language, but we can by 
its help explain the Skt. Ka-kra-s as reduplicated, and again *éo-%0-¢ 
tail, xoe-&»n (sidog otspavov Hesych.), Lat. corona, xoga-vi(d)-¢ bent, 
and xog@-v6-g with crooked horns. 4 took the place of 9 and thus 
arose the rt. Kad which is to be seen in xal-wdé@ = xvi-wwdéw (cp. 
Ch.-Sl. kol-o). Where an 7 appears it is to be regarded as a weak- 
ening of a. 
82) xdo-og might, xved-@ strengthen, xvg-co-¢ mighty, lord. 
Skt. ciirva-s hero, ¢vira-td fortitudo, Zd. ¢wra strong, 
awful. 
O.-Ir. caw’, cur hero, gen. cawrad, curad, Nom. pl. 
coraid (L.U.), Cymr. cawr gigas, pl. cewri, Corn. 
caur gigas, caw'-march camelus (Z.? 129, 284, 
181). : 
Bopp Gl. — In the face of Pott’s fierce attack (II? 375) I hold 
to the connection of these words, considering ¢w i. e. kui, kvi (No. 79) 
with the meaning “grow” as the rt. Hence may have come an ad-— 
jective kii-ra-s strong (ep. Skt. cav-as strength), Gk. xveo-s, related to 
TO xvQ-0g as aloyxod-¢ is to aicyos. The Zend word sufficiently pre- 
serves the palatal ¢ from Pott’s suspicion that it arose from a dental 
(according to him ¢iira-s = su-vira-s ¢%d7v@e), and he himself per- 
ceives the fact. xte-g-w (also x#e-@), as is probable from xveirre 
knock, originally denoted a physical contact and has nothing to do 
with these words. — I am not so clear as to the connection with 
xofg-avo-¢, not withstanding the near approach in meaning to xvezo-¢, 
because of the difficulty presented by the diphthong. Still even Pott 
I! 242 connects ofd-cw with the rt. wd (No. 300), and I do not see 
how we are separate Aovyo-¢ from Avyed-s and Asvyadgo-g. — As to 
xode0g, %6g0g which I brought under this root before, I have changed . 
my opinion (cp. note to No. 53), on the Lat. ctiria ep. Corssen I? 354. 
83) xv-vé- (Aor. &xv-6a) kiss, moog-xv-véw@. — Skt. kus 
or kug amplecti (kus-jd-m). | 
Bopp Gl., Benf. Il 152. — As we have no instance of the use 
of the Skt. word it is doubtful. ~ The O.-H.-G. kussju, Goth. kukja 


I kiss must be separated because the letter-change is not according 
to rule. 


83b) xvay hole, hut. — Skt. kipa-s pit, hollow. 

Pictet II 267. — The Gk. word only occurs in Hesych. with the 
by-form yvay. Since kiipa-s means. also an oil-flask, and since 
other vessels of different kinds are called “hollows”, Pott is most 
likely right in comparing xdm-eddo-y, augi-ndaediov, and the Lat, 
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ctipa cask (cp. Ch.-Sl. kupa poculum), also recess for holding a corpse. 
Corssen I? 546. 


83) xvo0-g, xvo-Fo-¢ pudenda muliebria. — Skt. cush-i-s 


fissure, hole. — Lat. cun-nu-s. — Lith. kuszyj-s. 

Aufrecht Ztschr. IX 232. 

84) xv-ay (St. xvov and xvy) dog. — Skt. evd (St. evan 
Ved. cuan and cum). — Lat. can-i-s (for cvan-i-s). 
— Goth. hun-d-s (with added d). — Lith.- szvé 
(St. sewn). — O-Ir. cu, Gen. con, Dat. coin 
(Z2 264), 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 127, Benf. II 165, according to him belonging 
to No. 79 — “the animal that bears often and many young”. — 
Herod. I 110 of Mydor tyv ndve omaxe xocléover, explained by the 
Zend ¢pd Acc. gpan-em, with the addition of a paragogic k, while 
the sibilant raised the v to p by assimilation (cp. p. 79). — The Lydian 
name Keav-duviy-s, explained (cp. Hipponax fr. 1 Bergk) by cxvdio- . 
avintns | had already brought under this head in Héfer’s Ztschr. I 
220. Kunik has since then in his KAvitische Bemerkungen zu den 
Raf schen Antiqutés Russes (Bulletin histor. phil. de Vacad. de St. 159 
Petersb. VII p. 367 Note) explained the second part of the word from 
the Slav. verb daviti strangle, the present of which in Ch.-SI. is 
davlja — the I is euphonic — but perhaps the 7 in -devd-Ay-¢ belongs 
to the suffix. 

84b) x@vo-¢g peg, cone, top, dim. xwvio-v, xavi-g. — Skt. 
cdna-s cos, lapis. — Lat. ciineu-s. — O.-N. hem (f.) 
_ whetstone. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. go and gana, Grimm Gesch. 400, Pott W. 1 492. 
— The more distantly related words are treated by Aufrecht Ztschr. 
I 363 ff., 472 ff. —_ Nearest come Lat. co-s (St. cot) and cau-te-s, ca-tu-s 
sharp, pointed, Varro 1. 1. VII 46, whence Cato. The meaning of the 
root then is ‘‘to be pointed, sharp”, ef. Rt. d« (No. 2). — The long 
vowel in *@vog compared with cuneus presents a difficulty, but for 
which the words would be related to each other as are cavus and 
cavea. — cunei in the Carmen Saliare are the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
(Bergk ind. lect. Marb. hib. a. 1847—48 p. XIII), a fact that throws 
light on the meaning. — O.-N. hein points to an original form kanja 
(Scherer 472 Delbriick Ztschr. f. d, Phil. I 16). 


85) Rt. dox é&-Aax-o-v, A&-Adu-a, Ad-ox-w crack, resound, 
ho-é-00-¢ resounding, Aaxéovt« croaking. . 
Skt. lap (lap-d-mi) chatter, whisper, vi-lap-d-mi 
wail, lap-a-na-m mouth. 
ies 
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Lat. loqu-o-r, loqu-ax, loqu-ela, Ajus Locw-ti-us. 
Ch.-Sl. veka loquor, Lith. su-rik-ti cry out, rék-a 


scream. 
Bopp Gl., Schleicher Ksl. 131. — k is the older consonant, Skt. 
p is-a dhenpuremient of it. — No connection whatever with Aéy-o 


(No. 538). — Otherwise Fick? 14. 
86) hax Adx-0g, Aax-t-¢ rag, hox-e-00-¢ torn, Adu-x0-¢° 

hole, pool. 

Lat. lac-er, lacer-o, lac-in-ia, lacs, lacu-na, ld-ma. 

O.-H.-G. lacha? 

Lith. lank-d, lénké meadow, hollow, Ch.-Sl laka 
palus, 

O.-Ir. loch lacus, Gen. locho (Z.? 239, cp. Ir. GL. 781), 


Pott W. Ill 257. Benf. If 16. — The fundamental meaning is 
‘tear’, and so geéxos, which according to Hesych. was déxog with the 
Cretans, would seem to be related. Since the Aeolians said Seaxos, the 
rt. seems to be Fpax, FAax, and to be related to the Skt. vragk scin- 
dere, Corssen I? 312. — The local meaning in the sense of the Germ. 
Bruch (marsh) may be seen also in Awx-ag paeayyas (Hesych., ep. 
daxtol’ paeayyss), with which must be connected Adxuavr, Aaxtror, 
Aaxedatuov (KH. Curtius Peloponn. II 309), the latter immediately with 
Lonsdcuc, VOog alwvedy (Hesych.). Aaxedaduov arose evidently from 
Aanedau-vov by epenthesis. The suffix -.d» forms wegvextind, e. g. 
Kvex-cov. — From the Latin we may perhaps also compare lacerna, 
which is easily explained to be from éaxog (ep. cav-er-na). 

87) Aevoo-c look (St. deux). 

Skt. lok, lok-d-mi, lok, lék-d-mi video, lék-ana-m 
oculus. 
Lith. ldéuk-i-u wait, Lett. lké-t look. 
Bopp GL, Pott W. III 243, Benf. If 126, 372. — Relationship 
with 2svxd-¢ Rt. ux (No. 88) cannot be denied, still the dissimilarity 
of the corresponding Skt. words shows that the connection is not a 
direct one (cp. p. 112). — The rt. du« in its simple form is seen in 
the proper name Avx-ro-¢, genuine Cretan Avt-to-¢, duc tO neioPor 
abtiy év wEetedew tox, 10 yao Kram xo HYpndov Adtroy (rather duttéy) 
gaot (Steph. Byz., Voretasch de Inscript. Cret. p. 11). dutré-¢ how- 
ever must have meant originally ‘visible’ (weeécuenrog). — Op. No. 548. 
88) Rt. Aux euqe-Adu-y twilight, Avy-vo-g lamp, Aevad-¢ 
white, Aoveoo-v the white pith of pine-wood. 
\ Ly AYA ° 2 . 
Skt. ruk (réké) appear, shine, ruk (f.) light, gleam, 
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ruk-ma-s gold ornament, rug-ant light-coloured. 
— Zd. ruc to give out light. 
Lat. luc-eo, luc-s, lii-men, lic-idu-s, li-na, Leucesius, 
di-liic-ulu-m. 
Goth. liuh-ath, O-H.-G. lioht light, Goth. lacihméni 
lightening, A.-S. led-ma gleam. 
Ch-Sl. lwéa beam, moon, luc? light, lu-na moon, 
Lith. laika-s pale, Jaiki-s an ox with a white 
brow. 
O.-Ir. léche (Gen. Iéchet) fulmen, Iécharnn laterna 
Pi Dic DOG UES )s 
Bopp GL, Schleicher Ksl. 129. Corgsen I 867. — On the stem 
dun (Avno-pas, Avne-Bas, AvnaBytrds) Welcker Griech. Gotterlehre 
I p. 476 f. The specific meaning seems to be that of “glimmering” 
whence we easily arrive at Avyn twilight which reminds us of the 
Lat. lu-seu-s (for lwe-scu-s) dim-sighted, one-eyed, and the Croatian 
luca umbra given by Miklosich Lex. 345. — Cp. No. 112. The y in 
164-vo-g comes from the influence of the ». — lina for luc-na, limen 
for luc-men, Leucesie in the Carmen Saliare acc. to Bergk Ind. lect. 
hib. Marb. a. 1847—48 p. XII as an epithet of Jupiter. in-lus-tri-s 
too doubtless belongs here, derived from a form with added s like 
the O.-N. ljds light, clear, lysa give light mentioned by Lottner 
Ztschr. VII 186 (ep. also Zd. raoksh-na giving light, A.-S. liox-an 
lix-an give light Fick? 394). Corssen’s attempt to explain the word 
from Justru-m (Beitr. 411, 1? 362) involves a very far-fetched account 
of its meaning. — The Lith. lavika-s corresponds in form completely 
with the Gk. Jsvx0-s, but is used only of cattle and horses (Nesselmann). 
The same adjective is to be seen in the Ir. lwach-té “whitehot” 
(Stokes). 


89) Avuo-g. — Skt. vrka-s. — Lat. lupu-s, Sabine irpu-s. 


— Goth. vulfs. — Ch-Sl. oliih-+i, Lith. vilka-s 


wolf. 


Bopp Gi., Pott I+ 150, Il? 356, cp. W. I 1283. 1291. — Benf. 
II 26, Grimm Gesch. 332, Férstemann Ztschr. I 494, Schleicher Beitr. 
I 6, where varka-s is rightly given as the primitive form (ep. Zend 


-vehrka), from which came by metathesis vraka-s, vlaka-s, vluko-s, with 


loss of » Avuo-g for fAvno-s. — Spiegel Ztschr. XII 366, Stier XI 


“148, where traces in Albanian of the initial v are noticed. — The 


similarity of sound then with No. 88 is only apparent. — Schleicher 
denies rightly that vuwlpe-s — on which Spiegel ut sup. gives a con- 
jecture — can possibly belong here, but Jwpu-s cannot be separated 
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from Avxo-g. p appears also in the Sabine irpu-s (Corssen 1” 116) or 
hirpu-s (Paul. Epit. 106), and we have a clear instance of Lat. p for 
Indogerm. & in saepio, praesaepe by the side of Gk. onno-s. Cp. No. 
566 and p. 457. On v as the representative of a primitive a see 
p. 704. The rt. is generally sought for in the Skt. vrack lacerare, 
which would be favoured by Hesychius’s dxelvunoev’ emétewev: Pictet 
1 431 goes to the rt. vark vrak draw, drag which may be assumed 
for finw (No. 22), in which case dvxo-g would mean robber. 


90) Rt. wax uex-co beatus, wex-e0-g long, unxo-s length, 
ucxedve-g thin, Maxedoves. 

Skt. makara-s “a sea-animal, perhaps dolphin”. — 
Zd. mac-anh size, mac-ta large. 

Lat. mac-to I make large, mac-te blessed. 

Mith. makari-s large staff (?), mok-w I can. 

The physical meaning of wexee is still to be seen in the word 
for ‘rich’ derived from it 4 68 avdeds waenaeos nat ceoveav. Hence 
uocnegeg as an epithet of the gods, like feed-g which in feeds byPv¢ 
II 407 still means great, mighty. Sonne Ztschr. X 130, Fick® 144. 
Cp. No. 462, 473. . 

91) wyx-ov, Dor. wex-ov poppy. — O-H-G. mdgo (St. 
magan), L.-G. man. [Germ. Mohn.| -— Ch.-Sl. 
mak papaver. ; 

Pott [+ 113, Mtillenhoff Glossar zum Quickborn. — Perhaps so- 
called from the length of the stalk and so related to No. 90. 

92) Rt. wux exo-uteow blow one’s nose, wux-tH@ nose, 
uvéa phleem, Muxcan?, Muxnvy? 

Skt. mul munk-d-mi let loose, let go. 

Lat. mung-o micas phlegm, miicére to be musty, 
mucor mould, miucédo phlegm. 

Ch.-Sl. mok-na-ti madefieri, mociti madefacere, moc 
urina. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 575. — Also wvéuvog blenny, Lat. mugil (2) 
are related. Hehn (p, 446) adds from the vegetable kingdom the 
Lacon. wvxyeog, wovxneog almond, nut, as being a mucilaginous fruit. 
— It is noteworthy with respect to the meaning of the Skt. word 
that acc. to the PW. it generally has cakyn-mitram, i. e. stercus. et 


urinam as its object, and that also the substantives mék-ana-m, mdksh- 
ana-m (from the lengthened form muksh = Gk. wvé) are often used 


of liquids. oudoocerae ouwvxtne in Hesych. are remarkable. — Is it not 
possible that the promontary Muxedn (cp. Mvxcadnoods) meant ‘little 
snout’, like the Norse names in -naes? — mungo: muk = pingo: pik 


(No. 101). 
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93) véx-v-¢ corpse, véxv-r-c funeral offering, vex-e0-g 
dead. 

Skt. rt. nae nac-d-mi and na¢-jd-nvi disappear, perish, 
naca-ja-mi destroy, lose, ndcga-s disappearance, 
fall, ndsh-trd danger, destruction. — Zd. nacu 

: (m. f.) corpse, nag-ista very pernicious. 

Lat. nex, néc-o. 

Goth. nau-s, navi-s vexoos. 

Ch.-Sl. navi mortuus. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 540. Diefenbach Vergl. Wérterb. II 
103. Grimm ‘iib. Diphthonge nach weggefallenen Consonanten’ yp. 9 
explains nau-s to be from nag-u-s. — That nocere, noxa are related 
(Bopp Comp. Gr. I 273), is established by the now more thoroughly 
proved use of the rt. in Skt, and Zend. vdco-g voveo-g we should perhaps 
refer with Schweizer to vogo-¢ (Ztschr. XI 79), in which case it would 
have to be directly associated with noxa and in meaning with per- 
nic-ie-s (Corssen Beitr. 266). Cp. ody for évv. Still the Hom. form 
in ov is a difficulty. 

94) wv& (st. vuxr) night, vixr-we, vuteoo-s, vuxtEo- 
Lvo-g, vuyzto-g nightly, vuxreod-¢ night-bird. 

Skt. nak, nak-ti-s night, nak-ta-m noctu, nig, ni¢g-d 
night. — Zd. nakhturw or nakhtru nightly. 

Lat. nox (St. nocti), noctu, nocturnu-s, noctua. 

Goth. naht-s O-H~-G. naht. 

Lith. nak-ti-s, Ch.-Sl. nos-t¢ night. 

O.-Ir. in-noct, in-nocht hac nocte (Z.? 609). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 57, Schleich. Ks]. 125. — Acc. to Linker 
Jahn’s Jahrb. 89, 714 the full form of the nom. nocti-s is probably 
preserved in Enn, Ann. vy. 92 V., the stem-form which may be as- 
sumed to account for yvxr, in compounds like yvxti-xlayxro-¢ (Roediger 
de comp. p. 53). The Skt. nig is (in spite of Pott W. I 550, who 
is emphatically opposed by Ascoli Fonolog. 39) weakened from nak. 
— vvxrog is as little a compound as nocturnus and vvurego-s, though 
Pott I! 123 supposes it to be so. The rt. is clearly No. 93, since 
night is ‘‘no man’s friend”. 

95) otxo-¢ (Fotxo-¢) house, olxt-c, olxé-ry-¢ house-fellow, 
olxé-o dwell. 

Skt. véca-s, véc-man house, vic (f.) dwelling-place, 
house, pl. vi¢-as men, subjects, vi¢-pati-s lord of 
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the house or community — Zd. vi¢ house, village, 
clan, vi¢-paiti chief of the clan. 

Lat. vicu-s (veicu-s), vic-inu-s. 

Goth. veihs xwaun, a«yods, O-H-G. wich dwelling- 
place, borough. 

Ch.-Sl. vis? praedium, O.-Pr. wais-pattin housewife, 
Lith. vész-pat-s lord. 

O-Ir. fich municipium, pagus (Z.? 21), Corn. gwic 
village, Cymr. gwig (Lex. Cornu-Brit. p. 199). 

Bopp GL, Pott II 2, 581, Schleich. Ksl. 48, 98, Pictet IT 238, 
384, Corssen I? 380. — F£ Boeotian in Fuxéa (Ahr. d. aeol. 170), 
a trace of it may be seen in. &-ovno-s. — Lith. vész-pat-s lord ‘only 
used of God and the king’ (Schleicher). The rt. is No, 24c. Acc. to 
Justi p. 281 vi¢g in Zend means a community of 15 men and women. 
oixo-g then is the house in the sense of the place and the sum of 
the people who come to live there (cp. Skt. ga-ja-s house, household 
fm. rt. ga, gam, go), Oouo-s (No. 265) is the building. 

96) dxre eight, dydoo-g the eighth. — Skt. ash/du, ashfan 

163 eight, ashta-ma-s the eighth. _ Zd. astan (N. asta) 
eight, astema the eighth. — Lat. octo, octdvu-s. 
— Goth. ahtau. — Lith. asztuni, Ch-Sl. osm’. 
— O.lr. oct, ocht (Z.’ 304). 

Bopp Gl., Comp. Gr. II 75, Pott Zihlmethode 165. — The dual 
form in Skt. Gk. and Lat. is striking; also the weakening of the fa- 
vourite xt in the Gk. dydo0-s (cp. p. 525), which seems to occur also 
in 6ydddiov* Pvola mage ‘APnvatorg tehovuévn Onoec (Hesych.). Op. 
M. Schmidt on this passage. — The Skt. sh is here evidently weak- 
ened from k. — We may just refer here to Ascoli’s investigations as 
to the original final letter of this and other numerals (di un gruppo 
di desinenze, Instit. Lomb. 1868), (Corssen II? 483). 

97) Rt. mex wéx-o, wetx-o, mex-té-o, méx-to comb, shear, 
méx-0$, mdxo-¢ fleece, wool. — Lat. pec-t-o, 
pect-en. — O-H-G. fahs crinis. — Lith. pése-ti 
pluck, pull hair (?). 

Grimm Gesch. I 396. — Grassmann’s assertion (Ztschr. XI 41) 
that the t belongs to the “thema”, is refuted by several of the above 
words, — Pott W. III 179. 

98) médexv-g, méAex-ga (Hesych.) axe, wédexxc-w hew, 
mehex-t&oo cut off, wéhexno-v, méhexxo-g axe-handle, 


ae Ratner ae eerste 
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mehex-ag wood pecker. — Skt. paracu-s, parcu-s 
hatchet, battle-axe. 


; Bopp Gl. — Pott W. 1 500. The rt. is wed for older par (cp. 
Ch.-Sl. pra-t ferire), lengthened to tehex, cp. wlan, whey No. 367. 
The double x is apparently for xF, as in ylvuxe yAvuveng (Hes.) i. e. 
ylunfa. On the vowel that has been developed after the 4 see 
p.:719. 
99) mevxu-n pine, mevx-wv pine-grove, ITevx-étvot. 
O.-H.-G. fiuh-ta. [Germ. Fichte.] 
Lith. puszi-s pine, puszyna-s pine-wood. 

Pott Il! 246, 285, Benf. II 76. — Fick Or. u. Occ. III 115 shows 
that ai-crv-s pime, which I formerly with Benfey put here, is clearly 
analogous to the Skt. pitu-ddaru-s, the name of an Indian pine with 
the various forms pitu-ddru-s, ptita-ddru-s (ddrw tree cp. No. 275) 
and conjectures that the rt. in Skt. 1s pinv, piv (at-av No. 363) with 
the meaning ‘trickle down’ (of the resin), properly ‘overflow’. pi-nu-s 
will then be only another nominal-form of the same; also wloce to- 
gether with pi-« and the Lith. piki-s, Ch.-Sl. pk-lw pitch must have 
come from the same root. The relation of the Skt. pikkha (for 
piska?) ‘slime’, ‘gum’ to these words has not yet been sufficiently 
explained. It appears then that the & that appears In pix and can 
be inferred from zécow for me-x-ve is derivative. 


100) Rt. mx TOR S, mEva-E0aV0-¢, wEva-cAtuog bitter, 
sharp, éye-wevxes (Bédog) pointed. 

Skt. pic-ama-s, Adj. slanderous, treacherous, Subst. 
traitor (?). 

O.-H.-G. féh-jan hate, feh-ida feud. [Eng. foe.] 

Lith. pik-ta-s bad, pyk-ti to be angry, peik-ti despise, 

scold. 


Pott II+ 600, W. III 182, Benf. II 79, Diefenbach I 379 — Con- 164 
nection with No. 99 is probable. On wv and e cp. what is said at 
-No. 82. If the fundamental meaning is ‘prick’ as Corssen also sup- 
poses (1? 538), we shall hardly be inclined to connect the Lat. peccare, 
which is more probably related to péjor, and which certainly has 
_ not the notion of malice in it. — The etymology of the Skt. word 
- is uncertain (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 315). 


101) Rt. mx wovx-tho-g party-coloured, wo1xtAd-o make gay. 

Skt. pie pi¢-d-mi adorn, fashion, form, pr¢ ornament, 

péc-as form, image, pécala-s artistically shaped, 
beautiful. 
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Lat. ping-o, pic-tor, pic-tura. 
Goth. filu-faih-s modv-xotxiaog, O-H-G. féh varie- 
gatus. 
Ch.-SL. pistrti variegatus, pis-ati write, Lith. pise- 
nu-s magnificent (?). 
Grimm Gesch. 396, Schleicher Ksl. 120, Pott W. II 2, 563. — 
Acc. to the Ptsb. Wtb. the real meaning of the Skt. rt. seems to be 
‘work with a sharp tool’, hence it is also used of the carving and 
cutting up of meat. And since the Romans as well use pingere with 
and without acw in the sense of embroider, connection with Nos. 100 
and 99 is probable. -I give then prick as the fundamental meaning, 
whence all the other meanings may be easily derived. [Cp. A.-S. fah 
foe, and fah varius, and Grimm Dict. s. v. fehde.| The Skt. pégas 
is used of gay stuff, pécas-kari of a webster or embroideress. In Zend 
too there occurs piga, paeganh in the sense of form, ornament. This 
word then tells us the fact in the history of Art that scratching was 
prior to colowring with the Indogermans; the application of the word 
to writing in the old Persian ni-pis (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 315) and 
in the Slavonic has its analogy in yeeg-o (No. 138). In Gk. too an 
inscribed law tablet was acc. to Pittakos (Diog. La. 1 77) movnéhov 
Evlov (nal vo Koolcov (gewrnPers), tis Heyy weylotn, | TOV moLx- 
thov, én, Eviov, cnuctvor tov vouov). There is a good deal of doubt 
about the unattested Skt. ping, which along with other meanings has 
also that of pingere. pingo: pic = mungo (No. 92): muk. — Kuhn 
however (Ztschr. IV 9) is wrong in connecting the Lat. fingere, which 
must be placed elsewhere on account of its f (No. 145). Lobeck 
Proleg. 113 annot. 1. 


102) St. whax, wda& flat surface, wdcx-1vo-¢ made *%of 
planks, wAaxotg flat, (fat) cake. 
Lat. planc-a plate, slab, planc-u-s flat-footed, plé- 
nu-s flat, level. ? 
O0.-H-G. flah. 
Lith. plasz-ta-ka flat hand, ploksecza-s (for ploksztja-s) 
flat. 


Pott W. II 186, Grimm Gesch. 397, Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 75. 
— The rt. seems to be the same as that of zijoow, cp. Ind. lect. 
Kil. aest. a. 1857 p. VI and No. 367b. — pld-nu-s for plac-nu-s. 
Pott compares also lanx (St. lanc), which I with Leo Meyer, Vergl. 
Gr. 1 97 connect with déx-og, deni-¢/lexcvy (in the nowy, dencvn) key. 


103) Rt. whe wiéx-o plait, wdéy-we, wlox-y a plait, radx- 
awo-g lock (of hair). 
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Skt. rt. park, pr-na-k-mi mix, mingle, connect, prk-ti-s 


contact, d-prk mixedly, pracg-na-s plait, basket. 

Lat. plec-t-o, am-plec-t-or, plic-o, du-plex. Umbr. tri- 
bricw triplicity. 

Goth. flah-t-6m, dat. pl. whéyucor, fal-th-a xrv000, 
O.-H--G. flih-tu, flahs flax. 

Ch.-Sl. ple-t-a plait. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 97, Fick? 376, Pott W. III 190. — The use 
for describing exclusively plaiting and folding is confined to the Eu- 
ropean languages, while the Skt. words have a more general mean- 
ing. — Schleicher Ksl. 120. — Perhaps zoexo-¢ net belongs here too, 
with older @ for 4 with which Walter Ztschr. XI 378 connects Parca 
as spinner of the thread of fate. Ebel Ztschr. VI 217 compares z60- 
“-g a ring, with the O.-H.-G. felga. In the Ch.-Sl. pleta and the Goth. 
faltha alike the guttural is forced out. — I fail to see any connection 
with wifooeoPar stride, miiyotg interfeminium, wil— Bruce. — On tri: 
bricw Aufr. and Kirchh. Umbr. Sprachdenkm. I 72, 89. — Walter 
Ztschr. XI 420 connects also plag-a net, snare, carpet, Corssen 1? 
35 com-pe-sco for com-per-sco. 

104) x0éexo-¢ pig. — Lat. porcu-s, Umbr. purka, porea. 
— O-H.-G. farah. [A.-S. fearh, Eng. farrow.| — 
Lith. parsza-s pig, suckingpig, Ch.-Sl. prase. — 
Oztr,ore pig (O' Day. Gl, p. 109). 

Kuhn in Web. Ind. Stud. I 342, Grimm Gesch. 37, Schleicher 
Ksl. 121. — zoexo-s is attested to be a Gk. word by Varro 1.1. V 
§ 97 Mill. — Pictet II 82 compares the O.-H..G. furh furrow with 
the Lat. porea in the sense of field-bed, ridge between two furrows, 
going to the notion of rooting up for the connection between the 


_ two, a notion which however has no connection with the Skt. park 


(No. 103). — On the disappearence of the initial p in the Inish cp. 
Ebel Beitr. I 307 ff. 

105) oxed-¢ left, oxecd-ry-¢, oxevo-cvvy left-handedness. 

— Skt. savja-s left. — Lat. scaevu-s, scaevi-ta-s, 

Scaevola, ‘scaeva (Fest. p. 325). — Ch.-Sl. uj left. 

Bopp Gl., Benf, I 619, Schleicher Ksl. 138, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 22. 

Grimm Gesch. 993, where the low German scheef, the high German 

scheib, scheb (obliquus) and the Sloy. sévi po-sevi slanting are com- 

pared. The original initial letter is sk, the primitive form shavja-s, 

relationship to oxaveo-¢ (with projecting ankles) and the Lat. 


. scauru-s is probable. About the last-mentioned word Corssen I? 350 


has a different view. 
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106) St. cxadn, oxcAoy, oxcdak, aonadaé mole. 
Lat. scalp-o scratch, engrave, scalp-ru-m, talp-a mole. 
O.-H.-G. sceliva scraphia, siliqua. 
Lith. sklemp-iw cut into? 

Pott I1 140. — On the prothetic & see Lob. Elem. I 15, who 
is right in comparing oxdddo. onxola: ond = Sela (Zlmouo): Fe, 
Bol. — talp-a must be for stalp-a. Op. p. 689 and No. 521. Pictet 
I 453 holds the word to be Keltic. — Fick? 205 puts xoldata@ (x04- 
egos, with aspirated 2) with scalpo. Cp. Corssen I? 547. 

107) oxcévd-cro-v, oxavdddn-Feo-y rack. 
Skt. rt. skand skand-d-mi scando, pra-skand prosilire. 
Lat. scand-o, de-scend-o. 
O.-Ir. ro-sescaind prosiluit (Z.? 449). 

Pott I! 249, Bopp Gl. — Since the Skt. skand also means ca- 
dere, elabi, effluere and the root seems to have as its primitive mean- 
ing that of swift, darting movement, the Lith. skénd-w sink down 
may possibly belong here. But with cxego (No. 573) there is no con- 
nection. — Ascoli Fonol. 81. 

108) Rt. ckaw oxnjx-r-o support, Dor. oxc-xog, oxnx-t90-v, 
oujn-ov staff, oxnn-rd-¢ flash of lightening. 
Lat. scdip-u-s shaft, scip-io staff, scdp-ae twigs, scop-u-s 
stalk, scop-co stalk, scam-nu-m bench. F 
O.-N. skap-t, O.-H.-G. scaf-t hastile. 
Ch.-Sl. kop-ye hasta. 

Pott I* 260, Benf. I 655, who compare the Skt. skabh, skambh 
‘fulcire in infringement of the phonetic laws. I cannot agree with 
Benfey and Kuhn's extensive combinations (Ztschr. I 139, IV 32), ace. 
to which ox stands for or. — A weaker form of the rt. is ck, CKULTT, 
whence oxtun-t-o, oxix-wv, to which scip-io comes near. — Corssen 
I? 401, 128. 

109) Rt. cxan, oxcx-r-0 dig, oxan-cvy spade, oxcn-s-r0-g, 
xemeto-¢ ditch. 
Ch.-Sl. kop-a-ti fodere, Lith. kdp-a-s grave-mound, 
O.-Ir. enkop-t-s buried. 

Pott It 141, Schleicher Ksl. 95, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13, Benf. I 
192. — On the initial letter Lob. El. I 125. The @ in écxaga, 
Zonagnr, oxepn, cxepaen or xaqaen (fox) is an after-formation, the 
meanings dig and hollow out are united in cxeqog, which means in 


Hes. "Egy. 570 ‘digging’, but usually: like oxcégy a hollow. — Benf. 
Ztschr. VII 52 connects with this root not only 6xéx-«e-vo-v carpenter's 
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axe (No. 68b), but also the Lat. scabo (scab-er, scab-ies) with weak- 
ening of p to b. Since Corssen I? 128 actually mentions the form 
scapres, and the meauing ‘torn, rough, scratched’, might well arise 
from the original idea of the root, this combination may be correct. 
— On an other side is suggested the comparison of the Teutonic 
words Schaff (O.-S. skap), Goth. skip mhotov (cp. cxe-og) with the 
common idea of something hollowed out (cp. xoidae vyjeg). Cp. No. 
56. They specially remind us of cxag-lo-v, oxep-n fan. Jurmann 
Ztschr. XI 389 connects with them even the Goth. ga-skap-jan (Germ. 
schaffen, make), O.-H.-G. sceffan (scoop out) and M.-H.-G. schuofe, 
Germ. schaufel shovel. Schaffen accordingly would mean to prepare 
by hollowing out. Cp. Pictet Il 85. — Grassmann XII 107 explains 
the Goth. p for Gk. z or g, acc. to bis view mentioned at p. 84 
from an original ph. 

110) St. oxaer oxwo Gen. oxar-dg, oxwo-ta dross. — Skt. 


cakrt (for sakart) stercus. — Lat. sterc-us, sterqui- 


linu-m. — A-S. skearn dang. — Ch.-Sl. skvrii-na 167 


inquinamentum, skar-ed-ovati se, Bdedvtreoda. 

Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. II 145 ff. — The stem-form is ox«er, 
whence came oxat like 72ar from 7@ot, in the nom. and acc. length- 
ening occurred on account of its being a monosyllable. In the Skt. 
¢ stands for older s and @ is an auxiliary vowel, “since sk is not 
a favourite combination” (Kuhn). — The change into stere is after 
the pattern of the Gk. ctegy-cvo-s xomewv Hesych., where x is soft- 
ened to y. The meaning of cxwe-ta is to be seen also in the Lat. 
stercus ferri. The rt. skar depart, separate (No. 76) appears in the 
Skt. ava-skara-s dung. — This assumption of relationship has been 
recently attacked from two quarters, by Walter Ztschr. XII 384, who 
refers the Skt. cakrt to the rt. kak (No. 28) while he however entirely 
overlooks the A.-S. and Ch.-Sl. which clearly point to an initial sh, 
and by Corssen Beitr. 87, Ausspr. 1? 178, who is for separating the 
words beginning with st from the rest, regards only the Lat. mus- 
cer-da, su-cer-da as connected with the rt. skar. But we shall see directly 
in No. 111 an unmistakable example of an interchange of organ similar 
to that which we here suppose to have taken place between the stems 


' skart and stark, and the comparison of sterc-us with the O.-H.-G. dree 


of doubtful origin which Corssen prefers involves an infringement of 


the laws of the change of sound, i.e. is equally irregular. Cp. pp: 


28 and 686. 
111) Rt. cxew oxen-t-o-wou spy, Gxon-7, oxon-te look-out, 
oxm-eho-g rock?, Gxom-d-g aspy, aim, oxwy owl. 
Skt. spag, pag-jd-mi look, spac, spaca-s spy. —- Zd. 
cpac look at, guard, gpag spy. 
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Lat. spec spec-i-o (spic-t-0), con-spic-i-0, spee-ula, spec- 
ulu-m, spec-to. 

0.-H.-G. spéh-6-m, spah-i prudens, callidus. 
Bopp Gl. s. v. pag, Pott W. II 2, 543, Benf. I 236, Kuhn Ztschr. 
IV 11. — The metathesis of the organ is unmistakable, the funda- 
mental meaning is ‘spy’. On Homer’s oxdmedog (meoPljt cxorélo) 
which did not yet mean cliff, see Doederlein Gl. 2358. — oxwyp so- 
called from its sharp sight, 6xwx-t-@ perhaps from a mocking glance 
(Fick? 202 otherwise). Athen. XIV, 629 f. is important for the con- 
nection of cxéw with the rt oxex — oxo, cxodmevuc. jv d8 6 oxndy 


‘ 


TOV KOCKOMOVITMY TO GYT|UC, AxQaY THY yElox Vmte TOV WETOROV  § . 
nxexvoetaxotay. — Corssen I? 379 brings here the Lat. pie-ws, prc-a 
along with other names of birds. — A. Weber (Ztschr. VI 319) sup- 
poses that specu-s cave, the relation of which to oéog is not explained 
even by Gobel Ztschr. XI 239 nor by Sonne either (XIII 431) be- 
longs here. See also pp. 98, 103, 106. 
112) ox-a shade, oxa-o0-¢ shady, Gxca-o overshadow 
’ Q y> ? 
oxid-¢ (for oxvad) awning. 


Ned X¢ Skt. Khajad for skajd shade, glimmering. 
<< aa O.-S. ski-mo, M.-H.-G. schi-me, sche-me shade, O.-8. 


See scio, O.-N. sky the overshadowing clouds (cp. 
io O-H.-G. sei-wo shade). | 


Ch.-SL stént shade, Lith. sze-szé-li-s shade, shadow. 
Bopp Gl., Pott I* 243, Benf. 1 610, Miklosich L. — Hesych. has 
168 the forms cxove cxorsrvd, cxordy Gvdoxior, cxoldLoy oxtddroy whence 
we may infer a lost form oxow which came from skajd cuore. I once 
thought the rt. to be skz, but Walter Ztschr. XII 385 points out that 
we could arrive from ska as well at ox-e (ep. Rt. m by the side of 
to No. 3871, xefvm No. 76) and even at oxleo-y umbella, cxi-eo-s 
country covered with vegetation (Boeckh note to C. I. Gr. HI p. 706). - 
Consequently I now refer with him and Leo Meyer Vergl. Gr. I 340 
both these words and oxyyy tent (cp. Lith. szé-tra tent), oxd-to0¢ 
darkness (cp. xv-rog) and with determinative d the Skt. Khad cover, 
Khat-tra-m umbrella, O.-Ir. sedth (Z.2 16), Goth. skad-u-s ox, with 
formative p oxé-2-eg protection with its related words (p. 657) all 
to the rt. ska. Corssen (and also Benfey Or. u. Occ. II 569) is no 
doubt right m connecting the Lat. ca-sa (for scad-ta), cas-sis helmet 
and cas-tru-m (Umbr. castru-o Ose. castro-ws Aufr. and Kirchh. II 
159) with the secondary rt. skad in the sense of ‘means of defence’ 
(Beitr. 449). — With the presumable skaj@ we may perhaps connect 
cae-cu-s — Goth. hath-s (ep. p. 42), as it were, oxo-t-xd-¢ shady, dark,. 
while co-cle(t)-s maybe regarded as derived from the diminutive 
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sco-cu-lu-s (ep. Redi-culu-s and Spiegel Beitr. Il 264, otherwise Pott 
Il? 446). Cp. Corssen Nachtr. 263. 

113) Rt. cxu oxev-7 clothing, oxed-o¢ furniture, oxeva-t-0 
prepare, equip — G6xv-t-o--¢, xv-t-0-¢ skin, ém- 
oxv-mo-v the skin of the brow. 

Skt. sku sku-nd-mi tego. 

Lat. ob-sct-ru-s, scvi-tu-m, cti-ti-s. 

A-S. scti-a, scti-va umbra, caligo, O-H.-G. skiu-ra 
receptaculum, A.-S. hid hide. 

Lith. sku-rd skin, leather, Ch.-Sl. sti-ti comic. 


Pott W. I 1354, Benf. I 611, Pictet II 224. — The rt, shw is 


attested by Westerg. by quotations. — Cp. Roth Krit. Erliuter. VI 
22. — The connection with oxd-r-0-s, 3-t-0-¢ (éynvtl), cu-ti-s is un- 
mistakable (cp. No. 573); on the rt see Ztschr. 1V 215. xv-t-og a hollow 
belongs to 79. — oxvio-v skin presents difficulties: it is distinct from 
oxvio-y hide and can no more be separated from spoliw-m than from 
ovie-w (cp. cuvdevw) while cxvdd-@ cover again resembles our rt. in 
sound. Cp. Kuhn IV 35, Corssen 1? 525, who regards the liquids in 
these words as radical, and accordingly gives skwr, oxva as the rt. — 
O.-Ir. sciath from *scaita) 7.218, 97 deviates in its vowel. Cp. No. 112. 

114) Rt. ccud oxvddw pull off, flay, oxvd-we a pulling 

off, xo-cxvd-woria leather-parings. 
Lat. qui-squil-cae. 

Pott W. II 1, 699, Benf. I 200. Cp. No. 113 and Rt. cxor 
(under No. 106), cxoA too appears as the rt. with related meanings: 
on04-v-9e0-¢ ‘lopped’, ‘poor’, again without o x0o-¢ mutilated (ep. 
in-colu-mi-s), #000-@, and with formative a oxolva-t-@ lop oxodop 
stake (?). Corssen Beitr. 450, 1? 524, Walter Ztschr. XII 380.. — 
nooxviweria acc. to Hesych. ra. cav Brecay meounompetia, quisquiliae 
acc, to Fest. p. 257 “dict putantur quidquid ex arboribus minutis 
surculorum foliorumve cadit’’. 


115) gedu-n-g rib of a ship, éu-madxo-w bind up, clasp 169 


round, modxd-¢ bow-legged. 
Lat. fala (st. falc), flec-t-o, falc-o (?). 

Buttm, Lexil. I 245 where the traditional meaning of godxo-¢ 
(only oce. B 217) springing from an absurd etymology is satisfactorily 
refuted. — gaduy-s acc. to Pollux I 85 16 1H otelew moogydovmevor 
i.e. the curved timbers nailed to the keel-beams, which form the 


_ rounded hold of the ship. — gupadnovuévors, acc. to Suid. (ed. Bernh. 


Il 222) weornemieywévorg, bound round with twined cords, so that 
golno-¢ must mean bow-legged. — The Lat. falcones rests on the 


aw 
' 


170 
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same footing as it is explained by Paul. 88 — “dicuntur quorum ~ 
digiti pollices in pedibus intra sunt curvati, a similitudine falcis’? — 
also fala. — We are reminded also of the O.-H.-G. balco beam, but 
the ¢ is not according to rule. [See Grimm Dict. I] 1089.] — Cp. 
Déderlein Gloss. 2476. Pictet I 467 connects also the O.-H.-G. falch-o 
falcon, ‘A cause de la forme des ailes étendues’, comparing deewanr-¢ 
martin, supposed to be called from degéxevor. 


ie: 


Greek y corresponds to Indogermanic g. In Sanskrit 
it is represented by g and g, in Zend by g, gh, j, 2, eh, in 
Latin by g, in Gothic by hk, in Church-Slavonie by g, 2, 2, 
in Lithuanian by g, 2, in Old Irish by g (later between 
vowels by gh, and incorrectly by dh as the result of false 
pronunciation), seldom by 0. 


4 


116) &y-og guilt, object of awe, év-wy-7g accursed, &-y10-¢ 
uLeods, ay-yg cursed. 
Skt. dg-as vexation, offence. 

Benf. 1 149, Bopp Gl. — At both these places the entirely dif- 
ferent, ahas is wrongly compared (Rt. ay No. 166). — The spiritus 
lenis of &yog is not merely Ionic, but is now read in Thucydides and 
in other authors; that é@ycog with the meaning weeds has the smooth 
breathing is expressly stated in the E. M. s. v. In &yy¢ im Hipponax 
fr. 11 Bergk*® o> of uty ayét Bovnddw xatnodrto the spir. asp. is of 
doubtful authority. — With the rt. ay = Skt. gag (No. 118) there is 
no relationship. — Delbriick calls my attention to the fact that as 
in Thue. I 126 we have @yog tis Beov so in Skt. we have dévandm 
dgas i. e. tov Peav eyos. 

117) Rt. dy a@y-w, ay-wé-@, drive, lead, ay-6-¢, &x-tH@ 
leader, &y-av contest, ay-vie street, Oy-wo-g line, 
swath, @y-oa the chase. 

Skt. ag ag-d-mi, go, drive, swing, aga-s driver, ag- 
man train, ag-ma-s way, train, dg-i-s race. — 
Zid. az lead, drive, az-ra the chase. 
: Lat. ag-o, ag-men, ag-ili-s, ac-tor, ac-tu-s, ac-ti-o. 


a 
r 
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O.-N. ak-a vehere, vehi. 
O.-Ir. ato-m-aig, atto-t-dig, ato-b-aig adigit me, te, vos 
(Z2 430). 
Bopp Gl, Grimm Gesch. 408, Pictet II 6, Pott W. II 364. — 
The Skt. rt. ag has been since supported by a large number of words 
in the PW., so that all other attempts at explaining it have been re- 
linquished (Benf. I 65). The agreement in the development of the 
meaning is in fact surprising. Cp. especially dg-i-s and dy-av, Skt. 
dg-i-m ag-dmi | run a race, like the Gk. foetijv, Pvotav ya, Lat. 
diem festum, pacem ago, and again the Lat. agon-ia beast for sacri- 
fice, agon-iu-m festival, the Marsian agine Jovias festival of Jovia 
ace. to Corssen Ztschr. IX 147. Again &yea, with cyesva, cyeéa, 
f@-yeé-w = Zd. azra. In meaning of the Homeric @yees = &ye ap- 
pears the relationship to the stem-verb, while this verb itself when 
used as in Soph. Ant. 344 gvlov oeriGav cupipalov ayer, and in) 
the phrase éyery nal péoery, and in the poetical use of agere comes 
very near the meaning ‘hunt’. It is often but without sufficient 
reason asserted that @yeé@ is connected with oafegm. It is only the 
somewhat general meaning in adt-oeyes-to-s, mohiv-ayes-to-g (ep. 
ayoe-wov Snosvtns Hes.), noe-cyea, mve-cyea that gives contenance 
to this view. — Lottner Ztschr. V 240 is quite wrong in maintaining 
yyetoPor to be of entirely different origin and to be connected with 
the Lat. sdg-io. A consideration of such words as otewt-nyd-s, cey- 
nyo-s, and of the use of yysiotar, jyeudy, especially in Homer will 
prevent us from separating this word from the rt. oy. On the spir. 
asp. see p. 677. The post-Homeric meaning of 7yefo%ar “consider, 
think” is shared by the Lat. ducere and by dye itself. It arrives at 
it through the notion of ‘poising’, ‘weighing’, whence the Lat. agina 
‘scapus trutinae’, ex-ig-ere, ex-d(g)-men, also ea-ig-wu-s, which thus 
means properly ‘exact’, and this use is quite common: nye terexoclovg 
dagernovg and metaphorically in Soph. El. 119 wovwn yao eye ovnéere 
cana Avans avtleeomoy ay#os. We may add cévo-s, so that wvag 
&évog properly = wrav éyov having the weight of a mina. There 
was no need at all for the Skt. sa which Pott (IL? 335) conjured up, 
as he might have seen from «vt-c&1o-s. — The ¢ in the Osc. inf. 
_ac-um which is explained to be agere by the side of ang-et, ang-tt 
(Mommsen Unterit. D. p. 250) is remarkable. —- @ya-v very, literally 
‘drawing’, with the stem-form @y-w preserved in ey-7rvae (cp. Roediger 
Comp. p. 4) must certainly belong to the same root. 
118) Rt. &y &&-0o-woe reverence, &y-vo-¢ holy, wy-vd-¢ pure, 
aylta, évoyitco consecrate, offer up. — &y-og 
consecration, sacrifice. 


Skt. jag (jag-d-mi) reverence, consecrate, sacrifice, 
Curtius, Etymology. 14 


oo 
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toy. GN ade 5 pw ne 
jag-us, jag-a-s, jag-na-m sacrifice, jag-ja-s vener- 
able. — Zd. yaz to worship, sacrifice, yaz-w lofty, 


sublime. 

Bopp Gl, Pott W. III 575. — Boyrog wéyog in Hesych. has 
nothing to do with this rt.: nor do I with Benfey I 434 ff. consider 
the Skt. jag and bhag to be the same rt. Still less has the Lat. 
sacer, sancio any thing to do with e&yrog. — I write oy-og (Hesych. 
dyviouc Pvotes) as distinguished from e&yog curse (No. 116) with 
Hermann ad Aesch. Choeph. 149; so too Soph. Antig. 775 @¢ cyos. 

119) ayod-¢ field. — Skt. agra-s surface, floor. — Lat. 
ager (St. agro). — Goth. akr-s field (acre). 

Grimm Gesch. 408, PW., where connection with the rt. ag is 
conjectured. The Skt. word stands in the Vedas generally for the 
plain as opposed to the mountains. So that perhaps Kuhn Ztschr. 
Ill 334 and Pictet II 79 are right in thinking that &yedg is so named 
‘a pecore agendo’, like the German 7'rift pasturage from trezben to 
drive. In any case the distinction of meaning maintained by ‘Th. 
Mommsen Hist. of Rome 12 16 between e@yeds and agras is unfounded 
(“agras with the Indian races is always floor’). The general mean- 
ing of ‘country’, ‘plain’, is often to be seen in e&yedg too, as also 
in its derivative @yeo-s with its meaning of wild, which, occurring 
as early as Homer is a striking evidence of the Greek’s insight into 
nature. 

120) ai& (aly) goat, afy-t-¢ goatskin, aly-ov goat-stall, 
aiy-cyoo-s chamois. 
Skt. aga-s he-goat, aga she-goat, agakd, agiké dimin. 
Lith. 02y-s he-goat, 02-kad she-goat. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. HII 136, Schleicher Ksl. 98, Kuhn Ztschr. III 
433, who will not hold the above words connected “until the ae 
is explained”. I explain it by epenthesis, starting from a stem dyr 
which we may give as a feminine by the side of the Skt. aga i. e. 
aga (cp. p. 631). So Benf. Ztschr. VII] 75, Pott IX 175. The nom. 
ei§ may be derived straight from ofyi-g with loss of 1; the stem oyz 
is apparently preserved in efy/-Booto-¢ (Roediger Comp. 55). It is 
not so very surprising that wi should then be used as a masculine as 
well, after the consciousness of its origin had disappeared. The 
Ch.-Sl. koz@ does not belong here, but to the Skt. Khagd i.e. skaga, 
still less the O,-H.-G. zigd. — The old derivation from ditcow (St. 
ci) is false, the probable one is that from the rt. dy, ep. Skt. ag- 
wa-s = ag-ili-s (PW.). — Meineke’s and M. Schmidt’s emendation of 
Hesych. Bocxev* atya (Ztschr. XII 216) has therefore no foundation, 
— It should be noticed with regard to the use of afydg that the Skt, 
agina-m always means skin (Fick ® 3). 
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121) Rt. apy dey-0-s, doy-7-¢ (St. depyt), doy-evv6-s, 
aoy-uv0-E1g, eeyv-po-¢ bright, white, “eyv-go-¢ 
silver, @ey-tdo-¢ white clay. 

Skt. arg-wna-s bright, rag-ata-s white, ragata-m 
silver, Rt. rég radg-d-mi shine. 

Lat. argu-o I make clear, argiitu-s clear, plain, arg- 
entu-m, Osc. arag-eto-m silver, arg-illa white clay. 

O.-Ir. arget argentum (Z.? 804), Gen. argit, argdide 
made of silver (F. A. 225). 

Bopp GL, Benf. I 104, Pott W. Ill 582, where céeyvmo-s with 
aeyvgpe-o-¢ is rightly referred to the rt. pa = Skt. bhd shine. The 
position of the vowel in Skt. fluctuates, and it is doubled in the 
Osc. arag-eto-m and in the Zend erezata of similar meaning. — Nitzsch 
ad 6 11 recognized that xvveg nodug ceyot (aeylmodes) or ceyol 
simply in the sense of swift-footed is connected with the idea of 
whiteness by means of that of ‘gleaming’ (ueeucevyal zodav). So 
pedibus argutarier (Titin. v. 28 Ribbeck) is used of the feet of a man 
walking. — Sonne Ztschr. X 338. — Cp. No. 154. 


122) Rt. yad, yaF, yov-oo-¢ proud, ya-i-w rejoice, yé-yy-8-a, 179 


yy-Pé-0, yy-9-05, yyd-oGvvy joy, ypnPOovvo-g glad, 
VO-VU-LaL Lejoice, yav-og gayness, splendour. 
Lat. gaw (Enn. Annal. 451), gau-d-eo, gavi-su-s, 
gaud-1u-m. 
O.-N. ka-t-r laetus, 

Pott W. I 741, Benf. II 114, Grimm Gesch. 399. — The con- 
nection of these words is denied by Dietrich Jahn’s Jarb. 81, 38, 
and Hugo Weber Ktymol. Untersuch. 93. Both assume a rt. ya with 
a secondary rt. yauv like mav from ga (No. 407), and for the other 
words yav. Since however we find in the related languages no sup- 
port for these supposed roots, and are able to support by analogies 
all the changes of sound, I hold to my own view. yo.F-t-a becomes 
ya-t-o as xaf-1-@ becomes xe-t-@ (No. 44), yaF-vv-wou yo-vv-wor as 
xloF-vi-g “dd-vi-g (No. 61). yavog (with yevew shine) can have been 
formed by the suffix -vog like 2@-vog, iy-vog. — It is not improbable 
that d-yav-0-s, &yaved-g proud, a-ye-o-wor and déya-wor with ayn 
astonishment are related, and from these again a@yaddw, ayavd-¢ &e. 
seem not far removed, though I grant they admit of other explan- 
ations (H. Weber p. 49). 

123) St. yodour (nom. yeda) milk, Homeric yidy-og, 
yaha-n-vo-¢ sucking milk, yodyvy a calm (?). 
Lat. St. lact, nom. lac, old Lat. lacte. 
1a 
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These words are among those which in spite of their incontestable 
connection offer great obstacles to analysis. As to their origin there 
are four suppositions of the most opposite character. — 1) Bopp 
Comp. Gram. I 254 regards ya-Aext as a compound from the Skt. 
stem gav (= Gk. BoF No. 644), but can give no satisfactory explan- 
ation of the second half of the word. ‘This line is taken up by Max 
Miiller Ztschr. XII 27, Pictet Il 29, who go on each in a different 
way, M. M. to explain it by the Skt. ragas, which usually means 
cloud and water and is by some compared with the Gk. Zosfos, 
Pictet by 24céfo a by-form of AeuBevo, though he does not give a y as 
part of the rt. There is moreover this additional objection that the 
stem gav has always in the two classical languages a 6 and that the 
contraction of gav to ga, to g, and finally to nothing at all is an as- 
sumption which is all the bolder that the two words do not mean cow’s 
milk exclusively. — 2) Pott II’ 204, 311, Beitr. Il 54, W. I 759 
(Grimm Gesch. 326) tries to arrive at the root by means of euédy-o 
(No. 150); making mlag become blag (ep. Iv. blicht), and this glag 
(yAcy-og) arriving thus at an agreement with the Goth. miluk-s (Ch.-Sl. 
mleko borrowed thence?). But there is no complete analogy for such 
transition of sound, and the primitive form yada when there was 
nothing to prevent the pronunciation wade, would remain unexplained 
— 8) Walter Ztschr. XI 436 gives Bdgddewy suck, milk, as the source 
of the word and refers it to a rt. gal. But this rt. with such a mean- 
ing is nowhere to be seen. — 4) Hugo Weber in his Et. Forsch. 
discusses thoroughly all the connected forms and gives as the rt. yad 
meaning to be clear, to shine. (Cp. No. 133b). Since yod-jvy (mean- 
ing also plumbago), yel-co, yel-eiv (Adumery avsiv Hesych.), Lat. 
gel-u, perhaps even the Skt. gala-m water, with a train of other 
words, can without violence be explained from such a root, this ex- 
planation is not improbable. From the rt. yoA accordingly came the 
the rare form yod-or like é&d-wt from the rt. Gd (No. 657), from the 
lengthened stem ylox (cp. glac-ie-s) yhon-Ovteg (wectol yalaxtog Hes.), 
yhound-v (yokodnvor ib.), with softening of the final x to y yley-os. 
yohent- (for your cp. yhont-o-poryor) may be referred like lact (for 
glact) to glac-ti (cp. Lat. re-t2 nom. re-te). — yale Fyveg is compounded 
with the rt. 6¢ (No. 309). — Brunnhofer, in his “Tee, lac the Graeco- 
Italian name for milk”, Aarau 1871 plausibly refers the word to the 
rt. gar swallow, drink (No, 643), to which, he says, yoéeo-¢ pap belongs. 


124) Hom. yodda-g pcos yadowvyn (Suid.) husband’s 
sister. — Lat. glés. — O-Bohem. zelva mariti 
soror. 


Pott I! 131, Kuhn in Weber's Ind. Studien I 328. — The Gk. 
Lat. and Slav. forms bespeak the primitiveness of the g, as does the 
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Phrygian form yéleeog (cdedpov yvvn Hesych.) mentioned by Nauck 
(Aristoph. Byz. 136). — yews ace. to Pollux II] 32 7 tod cdvdedg 
adshpy ti exetvov yvvouxt. glos acc. to Paul. Epit. 98 and Charisius 


- p. 42, 10 K. only vat soror, but acc. to Nonius p. 557 M. also fratris 


uxor. For the Gk. word galva-s may be given as the primitive form, 
the Lat. glos gen. gloris has a suffix in s like flds, rés. — Max 
Miller, Oxford Essays 1856 p. 21, explains the skt. ¢jdla-s or sjdla-s 


--uxoris frater, which has been held to be connected, quite indepen- 


dently, and compares o-éduor (cp. efddoves) — ovyyouBeor or adedgas 
ynwartes — with sjdla-s, and accordingly treats the form with the 
dental s as the primitive one. The « is then to be regarded as co- 
pulative as in @-Loyzo-s, but efd-cov-eg (for g-vov-eg) as having lost 
the spir. asp-and taken a new derivative suffix. Although there are 
difficulties still remaining this view seems juster than that which would 
compare words agreeing neither in sound nor sense with those above. 
— Ascoli Ztschr. XII 319, and Pictet Il 375 are for identifying the 
rt. of these words, probably yoA (ep. No. 123) in the meaning of be 
bright, serene by a comparison of other flattering appellations given 
to relations by marriage (belle soewr). Cp. No. 257. Brunnhofer’s 
objections (1. c. 26) are of no weight. 
125) youp-j, yeup-niy jaw, jaws, yougo-g tooth, plug, 
youg-to-g cheek-tooth. 

Skt. gambha-s tooth, mouth, jaws, gamblja-s incisor 

(tooth), gabh gabh-é or gambh-é snap at. 
Ch-Sl. zab-%i tooth, Lith. gémbe hook in the wall. 
Schleicher Ksl. 110. — Kuhn Ztschr. I 123 ff, where a good 
many other words are discussed, especially from the Teutonic lang- 
uages, which may with more or less probability be brought under 
this head. I will only mention the comparison of the old Saxon 
camb comb and of the Gk. yémve«, which has clearly dam as its 
first meaning. The names of the towns Tougor and the Lat. Gabi 

also suggest them selves. — Benf. II 116. — Cp. No. 423. 


126) yaoryjo (St. yaoreo) belly, yaorea belly of a jug 
or cask. — Skt. gafhara-s belly. — Lat. venter 
(for gventer)? — Goth. quithu-s belly, stomach, 
womb, laus-quithr-s sober. 


Bopp Gl. Pott I! 106, Il 554, Kuhn Ztschr. II 435, where the 174 


Skt. gas swallow is taken as the rt., though the Ptsb. W. knows 
nothing of such a word. — Corssen Beitr. 57. — v through gv from 
g as in ven-io (No. 634), vor-o = Skt. gar (No. 643). St. ya-o-re9 
at all events comes from a rt. in s, and agrees in this with the Teut- 
onic wans-t, while venter on the other hand shows no trace ofan s. 
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Hesychius’s gloss yévteg 7 xordde looks as if the Lat. venter were re- 
ferred to. — The Skt, th seems to stand for st. Leo Meyer Vgl. 
Gralesie 
127) yovdd-g pail, che yevdo-¢ merchant-ship. — 
Skt. géla-s ball, géld, géla-m water-jug in the 
shape of a ball, 

Benf. 11292, where all sorts of other words are given. The origin 
is doubtful, perhaps it is related to yoy-yvdo-s round and the Skt. 
guld, ball, pill. Since 6 = au, there is nothing in the sounds against 
this connection, but the relation of the meanings is not yet quite 
clear. — Fick? 65. 

127a) yédqi-g head of garlic. — Skt. grig-ana-s a kind 
of garlic. 

Pictet 1 299, where is given the Erse gairg-ean of the same 
meaning. The identity of yedy and grag i. e. garng can hardly be 
denied: the suffix varies; in Gk. it is sometimes v (gen. yédyeos), 
sometimes t (yélyrtoc), sometimes 1d (yédyidos). » 

127b) Rt. yeu yéu-w am full, yewié-o fill, yowo-¢ freight, 
youo-a lade. 
Lat. gem-o sigh, gem-i-tu-s, im-gem-i-sc-o. 

Pott W. I, 2, 167. — As to the course of the meaning cp. 
p. 112. — Déderlein Synonyms and Etymol. V 245. Perhaps the 
meaning fulness has been preserved in gumia a glutton (Pott IL? 
279), that of teeming fulness in gemma (ep. p. 112, otherwise Pott 


{11 29), while gemursa (sub minimo digito pedis tuberculum Paul Epit. 
95) seems to mean & tumour. 


128) Rt. yev, ya, &yev-d-uny, yi-yv-o-wor become, yetv- 
o-wot am born, yév-og race, yev-e-ryjo begetter, 


fem. yev-é-revoa, pév-é-Gt-g origin, yuy-y woman. — 


— yvy-o.0-g genuine. 

Skt. gan, gan-d-nvi and ga-gan-mi beget, ga-j-6 nascor, 
gan-as being, gan-us race, gan-i-td (St. Fenetae 
genitor, gan-i-tr comin: ga-ti-s birth, stem, 
Ved. gna later gan woman. — Zd. zan beget, 
ghena woman. 

Lat. gen gi-gn-0, gen-wi, gen-us, gen-i-tor, gen-i-tri-x, 
gen(t)-s, gna-sc-o-r, gen-er — gen-iu-s, na-tira. 
Goth. kein-an (also kijan) sprout, kun-i race, quin-d, 
quén-s (St. quéni) Ondv- S» O.-H.-G. chind proles, 

chnuat natura. 
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O.-Prus. ganna, Ch-Sl. zena wife, Lith. gem-2 nascor, 
gim-iné origin, gam-inti beget, gim-ti-s race, gen- 
ti-s relation, gente (St. genter) husband’s brother’s 
wite. 

O-Ir. ro-gén-air natus est (Pf. Dep. Z? 451), nad 175 
genetar non nati sunt (Amra p. 34), gein child 
(Ir. Gl. 104), geine genus (Ir. G1. 812), genemain 
birth (Amra p. 34 ep. Skt. ganiman); ben yuvy. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 17, Benf. II, 116 f. 201, Schleicher Ksl. 
110 f., Ebel Beitr. I 161. — The forms yey and ye (yeyaws, yeyeoot, 
yt-yo(vt)-s) stand side by side like the Skt. gan and gd. "By metathesis 
there arose xaot-yvyto-s, yvy-cio-¢ (cp. Skt. gdt-ja-s noble, genuine, 
Fick? 57) also the Lat. gna-se-o-r, but yt-yvo-wor and gi-gn-o, by re- 
duplication and expulsion of the ¢, while ye¢v-o-wow stands for yer- 
jo-wot and corresponds to the Skt. gd-j-é. Boeckh Monatsber. d. 
Akademie Noy. 1857 notices a singular present form ydvv-woe from 
the dialect of Aegosthena. yivv-war: yetv-o-wor = urlv-vv-we: “telv-ao. 
— On the forms which mean woman (i. e. bearer), see Kuhn Ztschr. 
I 129. — Boeot. Bava, Bavjxos acc. to Ahr. aeol. 172 for yfave with 
addition of the labial sound, which has also established itself in 
Gothic; hence too by abbreviation yvyy. On the inflexion yuve-vx-og 
with the accession of the suffix kz cp. Ztschr. IV 216 and below 
p. 667. — On yeuo-s, yauBeo-¢ below p. 536. — On ndtwra see 
Classen zur Geschichte des Wortes Natur. Frankf. a. M. 1862. —< 
On the Irish ben and its irregular declension (gen. mnd, dat. mnai &c.) 
; cp. Z.? 241 ff. Ebel Beitr. I 160, Stokes Ir. Gl. 1053, Beitr. V 446. 
-. 129). yge-cvo-g crane (both the bird and the machine), 

yeonv-to-v, Tegcv-evc. 

Lat. gr-ti-s, gru-e-re. 

O.-H.-G. ch-ran-uh, A.-S. cr-an. 

Lith. gér-ve, dim. ger-v-éle, Ch.-Sl. Zer-avt_ crane. 

Corn. garan crane (Lex. Cornu-Brit. 161), O.-Ir. 
(grén?) gen. grivin (L. U. s. Journ. 1871, p. 430). 

Pott 11 227, Grimm Gesch. 399, Schleicher Ksl. 111, Férstem., 
Ztschr. III 48. Jt is remarkable that in all languages the word 
serves to denote a machine as well. The rt. is acc. to Pictet I 492 
gar, to be old, “because cranes live to be over fifty years old”. The 
bird is mentioned I 3 for its cry, and it seems more simple to assign 
the word to the rt. gar call No. 133. — Kuhn’s assumption (Beitr. 


I 358), that the w of the Lat. gri-s arose from the avo of yée-avo-s 
is rendered especially improbable by the fact that we find o in the 
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Lithuanian word along with the suffix -ini-s. In this as in other 
cases I prefer a partial agreement of which we can be sure to a com- 
plete one which cannot be accurately proved. So Sonne Ztschr. 
XII 294. - 
130) yég-ov (St. yeoovr) old man, yeav-¢ old woman, 
yno-ag old age, yeoo-1d-¢, yngadgo-s old. 

Skt. gar-an (st. garant) old man, gar-ana-s tottering, 
old, gar-as, gar-@ old age. — Zd. zmu-va (for 
zar-va) old age. 

O.-H.-G. gra, graw-ér, M.-H.~-G. gr-is (2). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 253, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 41. — The rt. 
is gar, Skt. gar-d-mi, intrans. become infirm, trans. to rub away, de- 


176 stroy. To this rt. belongs also gar-gara-s decrepit, tattered, cracked, 


with which goes yee-yée-t-uo-g fallen (of over-ripe fruit). ysedv-dev-o-v 
old tree suggests the Skt. gara-na-s (cp. garana-druma-s the name 


of a tree). Cp. coos yéeov x 184. Here we must add yeervio-¢ the 


epithet of Nestor if we are to accept Duntzer’s view XII 9 that it 
means nothing more or less than yéeav. For yegot-dg we must as- 
sume a primitive form nearer to the Skt. garas or gard. yneas 
shares with the Skt. gardju-s the peculiar application to the cast-off 
skin of the serpent. From its wrinkles no doubt the skim on milk 
is called yeavs. yead-s (im Homer also as a dissyllable ye7-v-s) is 
thoroughly discussed by Legerlotz Ztschr. X 375. It is for ye@-a-F-1-s, 
fem. for yee-aFo-¢ (cp. tad-ad-g, tav-wd-s) hence in Callim. yead-t-g, 
the vowel-lengthening after the @ as in tun-o-s by tawsctyeas, Fu 
contracted to v like f-o to v in -vie = fot-te. Also yeawtw. In the 
PW. the Skt. givri-s decrepit is derived by metathesis from a supposed 
form gar-vi-s, which would be identical with our form yea-Fu-g. — 
The Ieat-xof too must belong here. — We see perhaps a trace of 


the physical primitive meaning (cp. above p. 113) in yeaia xeedonog 


(Hesych.), inasmuch as it is a grinding machine, a mortar: the Lat. 
gra-nu-m = Goth. kair-n, Lith. gir-na, Ch.-Sl. zru-no and the Gk. 
yoeu-¢ fine meal (cp. Skt. gur = gar) has been long ago placed in 
this list (ep. above p. 97). Otherwise Hehn p. 403. — The Teutonic 
words are doubtful, as the sound-change is not according to rule. Other- 


wise Fick? 70, Corssen I? 360. who suggests the Lat. ravu-s bluish- © 


gray. — On yéoeug see at No. 638. 
131) St. yeu (for yeuc) yev’-a I give to taste, ypev-o-weu 
taste, yev-o1-g taste, yed-ue taste, food. 
Skt. gush (gush-é) to relish, be pleased, gush-ti-s 


favour, gratification, gésha-s contentment, satis- 
faction. 


a 
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Lat. de-gu(s)-n-e-re (degustare Paul. Epit.), gus-tu-s, 
gus-t-are. 

Goth. kius-a doxucfo |Eng. choose], kus-tu-s doxur, 
kausjan yeveotour, O.-N. kost-r choice, condition, 
state. 

O.-Ir. to-gu eligo (Z.2 429, for *to-gusu), do-ro-i-gu 
elegit (Z.? 449, for * do-ro-gequs-), twicse electus 

_(Z" 801, for *to-gus-te). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 376, Grimm Gesch.399. — The some- 
what surprising variety of meaning can be no obstacle to the com- 
parison of the Gk. and Indian words, as. we see the ideas choose, 
prove, and taste exchanged in the Teutonic languages. In Homer 
too the metaphorical use predominates: yeveotar clijiwv. .The phy- 
sical meaning only occurs e@ 413 (1. Bekker Monatsber. 1864 p. 12). 

132) yy, yo-i-a land earth, yv-« sown-field, yn-t-rn-¢ 
countryman, yeit-wv neighbour, yy-rvo-¢ earthly, 
earthen. 

Skt. gdu-s (St. gd) earth. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. Il 144. — yv-a« contracted possibly from yFa-« 
like yuvy from yfave (No. 128); on aia see p. 474. — yq from yea. 
— yett-ov (cp. H. M. p. 229, 226) comes very near to yyity-s, with 
attenuation of 7% to ev (cp. wecd-yere, Aectoveyos and Ayizov); for the 
meaning cp. vicinus from vicus, popularis in the sense of ‘one’s 


countryman’, tribulis, otuéryns &e., im all of which cases the addition 
of ‘from the same’ is naturally made (Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 91). 


ov is an individualizing suffix (Ztschr. IV 215). — Bopp comrapares 177 


also the Goth. gavi (for gavja) ‘land’, ‘country’; J. Grimm Ueb. Di- 
phthonge p. 43 rejects the comparison because the sound-change is 
not according to rule, while Leo Meyer again Ztschr. VII 16 tries 
to establish it..— The meaning ‘earth’ in the case of the Skt. word 
is, ace. to the PW., a metaphorical one, derived from the usual 
meaning of the word, which is ‘cow’ (St. gav’= oF), the earth being 
regarded as “the milch-cow of the kings”. The meaning ‘earth’ is 
however well attested and of early occurrence. — The rt. seems to be 
either ga go (No. 634) (cp. wédov No. 291, oddag No. 281), or No. 128, 
as the Skt. bhi belongs to No. 417. 
133) yjov-s speech, ynov-w speak, sound, Ivar. 
Skt. rt. gar gr-nd-mi call, extol, gir repute, speech, 
gir-@ speak. — Zd. gar sing, extol. 
Lat. garrio chatter, garrulu-s talkative. 
0.-H.-G. kirru creak, quirw gemo, gurrio. 


yr 


eitee 
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Lith. garsa-s voice, garsi-s loud, gyr-a fame. 
O.-Ir. gair repute, voice (Ir. Gl. 115), forcon- guy 
praecipio (Z.2 428, for -garu), fris-gawr contra- 


oe dicit, to-garthith gen. to-garthado vocativus (Z.* 


235). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. If 129, who hazards several bold Peeilahie 
— garrio like the Lith. gas-as must be from a rt. with added s, 
and so for garsio. — On kirrw see Miillenhof Gloss. zwm Quickborn 
s. v. knirr. — yéoavog No. 129 must also belong here. — It is pro- 
bable though that we ought also to connect some words with J, e. g. 
gal-lu-s (cp. O.-H.-G. hano and Lat. can-0), O.-N. kalla Eng. call 
(Lottner Ztschr. XI 165), though we must not compare the O.-H.-G. 
nahti-gal-a (cp. M.-H.-G. géllen personare, gal-m strepitus) because the 
substitution of sound is not regular; also the Ch.-Sl. glasw = Lith. 
garsa-s voice, gla-gol-a-ti speak (Miklosich Radices s. v.). Cp. Pott 
Il? 598, W. II 1, 228. — On Inovawy ‘Bellower’ see Pott Ztschr. 
VII 94, IX 187. 


133b) yaev-xo-¢ bright, glistening, yawvx-om-s bright- 
eyed, ydavd§& owl, yAavoo-w shine, yAaved-v (Hes. 
Aaumoov). — Goth. glaggvu-s, A.-S. gleav splen- 
didus, sagax. 

Benf. II 124, Leo Meyer Ztschr. VII 15, Lottner XI 197, Hugo 
Weber Et. Unters. 91, Pott W. I 770. — With ylavé cp. oxaw No. 
111. — On the meaning of the Gk. words Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I 
1280 dreyledvocovew avtl tov partfover 7 Diedcuxover, otsv xeb 
7 AdHva ylaviwnes, nol ylyvyn 7] x00N TOV Op aduod, maea tO ylavo- 
ce, 6 gore Acumerv. nol Everntdns él tis cedjvnys éxonoato ylavn- 


Pag : jae ; 5 Z 
aonls te oréetar unvyn’. — ylaevoow for yhavu-jo, so also ylavoo-v_ 


for ylevu-jo-v. — yiy-vog ‘something to look at’, ‘trinket’, and 
yan-vy pupil of the eye must be from the rt. yad wienbioned 4 No. 
123. Cp. Bugge Stud. IV 326. 


134) Rt. yap yheg-o hollow out, yadg-v a hollow, 


yhap-ved-g hollow, smooth. — Lat. glaber (St. 


glab-ro) bald, smooth, Glabrio, glabresco, glabrare. 


Pott I* 140, Benf. 1 209. — yleg-w: scalp-o = yldq-a: sculp-o. 
Cp. No. 188. 
134b) Rt. yAup yadqa hollow out, engrave, padp-avo-¢ 
carving-tool, yava-ty-¢ carver. — Lat. glib-o 
peel, gli-ma hulm, pod. 
Pott 11 140, who compares also the Lith. lwba-s rind (Nesselm). 
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and the Lat. liber (St. libro) bark. — Walter Ztschr. XII 381 com- 
pares yivg-w with the Lat. scwlp-o in which case the m would have 
arisen from z, so also Leo Meyer Vel. Gr. I 41, Corssen Nachtr. 178; 
Walter compares glwb-o with the Gk. xeldn, uédvqpog shell. 


135) Rt. yyw &yva-v, yi-pyo-ox-o perceive, pyd-or-g per- 
ception, yv@-uy opinion, yv@-0-r0-¢, yvo-r6-¢ 
known, yvoo-té-a@ make known. 

Skt. rt. gid gand-mi know, gnd-na-m information, 
knowledge, gvd-s, gnd-ti-s acquaintance, relation. 

Lat. gno-sc-0, né-ti-0, nd-tu-s, gna-ru-s, i-gnor-o, O.-Lat. 
gnar-igare, narrare. 

O.-H.-G. knd-w cognosco, Goth. kanw yuyvacxe, 
kunth-s yvoortos, kunthi yradces. 

Ch.-Sl.  gna-ti yoyy@ouery, zna-men-ije Gnuetov, 
Lith. 2ina-i know, part. 2n0-ma-s known. 

O.-Iv. ad-gén-sa perf. cognovi, ad-géin cognovit, ad- 
genemmar novimus (Z.? 448). 


Bopp Gl., Comp. Gr. I 230, Pott W. I 38, Benf. II 143, Schleich. 
Ksl. 110, Ebel Beitr. Il 162. — yvooxw nara “Hrevqotas (Kt. Orionis 
p. 42, 17) = Lat. gnosco. — eyvo-é-w and &-yvo-41e suggest an ad- 
jective stem yvofo, while yrwelEo points to an adj. similar to the 
Lat. gnaru-s, to which perhaps veoo: cuvinu, vaigerv’ Entety (Hesych. 
Lobeck Rhem. 132) belongs. Lat. norma, equivalent in meaning to 
yvoworv, is explained by Benf., rightly, I think, by gnorima, but it 
has the look of a borrowed word. If we want to connect voo-¢ and 
voé-o with the rt. yvw it must be through the the above-mentioned 
yvofo. This form is supported by the well attested Aeolic yvoéw 
and the Attic cuqe-yvoé-o and also by the form HolvvoFag (gen. 
fem.) on an old Corcyraean inscription mentioned by Wachsmuth 
Rhein. Mus. XVIII 578. — We must however by no means with 
Bopp and others bring deyjvar in here (cp. Zd. da know and No. 255¢e), 
though évow« (No. 446) we may. -— There is an unmistakable re- 
lationship between this rt. and the rt. yev (No. 128). Sonne Ztschr. 
X 184 considers the notion of ‘sprouting’ as a connecting link bet- 
ween the notions of producing and perceiving. while C. Pauli “Ueber 
die deutschen verba practerito-praesentia” Stettin 1863 p. 2 (simi- 
larly Classen ‘Natura’ p. 7) falls back on the notion of ‘coming’ 
that is contained in the rt. ga, gam. The latter explanation seems 
to me the most satisfactory. In any case though the separation of 
the physical from the metaphysical meaning must be placed before 
the separation of the languages, since every language keeps the two 
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more or less consistently distinct. This separation has been most 
completely insured in the Graecco-Italian languages, which make use 


179 of vowel variation for the purpose, the Greeks more thoroughly than 


the Romans — cp. yva-e’o and gnd-ru-s. — Corssen 1” 83 doubts 
whether the Lat. gnd-vu-s belongs here on account of the meaning. 
We could only trace ‘active’ to the rt. gna by supposing that in 
Latin as in German kennen (to know) became kénnen (to be able) just 
as “knowledge is power” (Whitney Lect. 111). The assumption of 
Corssen (I? 436) that gnd-vu-s is — perhaps in the sense of yevvaiog? 
— connected with the rt. gen presents still greater difficulty to 
my mind. 


136) yoy-yvéo (for yoy-yupyj-o) murmur, yoy-yv6-uo-¢ 
é murmuring. 
Skt. rt. guag, gurg-d-mi murmur, gurgita-m humming, 
Ch.-Sl. gag-na-nije yoyyvoucs, gag-nivti yoyyvtav. 
Benf. II 62, Schleich. Ksl. 103. — The Gk. form is reduplicated. 
The y changed before j into 9, hence yoy-yv§-o and consequently 
yoy-yvo-o-s. 


137) yovv knee, youvd-o-uct, youve-f-owee kneel, yrv-é, 
mo0-yvv with the knees, ¢-yvv-e hollow of the 
knee. 

Skt. ganw knee, abhi-gnw as far as the knee. — Zd. 
zhnw plur. zanva. 
Lat. genu, dim. geni-culu-m, geniculatu-s knotty, con- 
genu-cl-a-t Non. p. 89 Genucius. 
Goth. knw. 
Bopp Gl., Pott I 88, If‘ 59, Benf. Il 119. — Kuhn Ztschr. I 
129, Beitr. III 465, where the relationship of the three primitive forms 
ganu, ganu, and gnu is discussed. yovv-at for yovv-at with a freshly 
added suffix, cp. dvede-ata with dvego-s. Cp. yvd-metor, yyumetsiv 
Hes. — An aspirate is here unmistakably added before the v, cp. 
Avyvo-g No. 88. — ¢-yvd-« must be for éy-yvd-a cp. Hesych. iy-neo-s, 
éy-négado-s. Ought not yarte corner to be regarded as a simple 


derivative from yovv? — Déderlein Hom. gloss. 1011 compares yourd-¢ 
hill, and Iévvor, Tovvovccae = Genua. 


138) Rt. ypapm yoagp-o scratch, write, yoap-7 writing, 


youp-ig graver, style, yocu-uy line, yocu-we 
letter. 


Goth. grab-a oxéxro, groba pit. (Germ. Grube.) 


mee iF 
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Ch.Sl. po-greb-a sepelio, grobli grave, Lith. grdba-s 
coffin, grabe ditch. 

Pott 11 140 Grimm Gesch. 408, Benf. I 118, Schleich. Ksl. 102. 

— The difference of the meanings which strikes us at first sight (cp. 

note to No. 329) is analogous to that in the case of ylega, yldqo 

(No. 134): they are reconciled with one another by yoougas i¢ mxe- 

date Hesych., seeing the sow clearly gets the name from digging 

and wallowing (cp. scrofa and secrobis). yeoga for yeepea C. I. No. 

1126, 8 Keil Philol. Suppltb. Il 565. — On its original initial letter 
and relation to scribo see p. 693. 


139) St. éyep EVO YOQ-e am awake, éyo-e-ro he awoke, 
é-yeto-a waken, éyeg-ri adv. awake, alert. 
Skt. rt. gar gd-gar-mi am awake, Ao. a-gi-gar | woke 
‘(trans.), gdgar-ti-s wakefulness, being awake, 
gdgr-vi-s awake — Zd. rt. gar to be awake. 
Bopp Gl., whose comparison of vigsl and the O.-H.-G. wachan 


seems to me as to Pott W. II 1, 240 to be doubtful, because in both 180 


words the rt. that is at the bottom of vigere, vegetus may well be 
present. — Benf. I] 128. — The 2 must be a compensation for the 
reduplication syllable ga Skt. gd, so that gar is the simple rt. It is 
against connection with No. 133 that the intransitive meaning is 
plainly the older and prominent one in this stem. On Pott’s view, 
that the @ here arose from éx, like & in e&yséew from sa with, ep. 
above p. 35. 

140) éx-ely-@ press, drive, aty-t-¢ storm-wind, xar-aupit-« 
storm down, aly-eg waves, alyt-cdd-¢ shore, aip- 
élgo-g poplar (?). 

Skt. dig iig-d-mi rouse myself, inga-s movable, éq- 
d-me tremble. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. tga, Benf. I 343. Pott W. III 439. — wives 
nvucte Awgrets Hesych. (cp. Schmidt's note). On the common oc- 
currence of the stem afy in names of places EH. Curtius ‘Ionier’ p. 18, 
50. émetyo like the Skt. éydmi is used of wind and waves, the latter 
also of an earthquake. aiyereog for alyeejo-g trembling poplar cp. 
po-pul-u-s and wii (?). — May not the Lat. aeg-er belong here and 
be connected with the Skt. éj-dmi, ég-a-thu-s a shaking, égat-ka-s 
trembling? Trembling is certainly one of the commonest symptoms 
of illness. Cp. note to No. 409. 


141) Rt. Fepy Zooy-c, 200-, Géf-w do, éeyo-v, éoyat-ouae 
work, “Aoyadeig, doyavo-v instrument, dey.o-y 
sacred act, 
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. Skt. vragj-d-mi go straight at a thing (?). — Zd. 
varee effect, do, vareza (masc.) operation, verez 
(fem.) work. 
Goth. vairk-jan éoyageoOor, O-H.-G. wérah, werk. 
Grimm Gesch. 296, Benf. Gétt. Anz. 1852 p. 1970, where the 
attempt is made to connect this rt. with No. 142, Pott W. II 1043. 
— On the F see Hoffmann Quaestt. Hom. II 23 sq., Ahrens d. aeol. 
32, 226, d. dor. 46 Féoyov, Elic Feéeyov. Lacon. yoBegyds); it has left 
traces in 2-ogy-a, slyafounv, degyds, Onuroseyds (Tempora und Modi 
141). — Zed arose from Feey-jo, defo from Seey-jo. Both corre- 
spond exactly to the Zend verez-yd-mi. Cp. No. 573. 


: 
: 
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142) Rt. Fepy eVoy-vuue, eoy-@ shut in, keep off, eloy-uo-s 
a shutting up, éfex-r7 prison, Avx0-o0eyo-s. 

Skt. varg (varg-d-mi, vr-n-a-g-mi) turn away, vraga-s 
hurdle, hedge, vrg-ana-m inclosure, farm, vrg-ina-s 
malicious, false. 

Lat. wrg-e-0, ex-wrg-e-o. 

Goth. vrik-a dudxo, O-H-G. reccheo a persecuted 
man, Goth. vruggé snare, A.-S. vring-an stringere. 

Lith. verz-iv to tie tight, press, Ch.-Sl. vruz-a ligo, 
vrag-w Inimicus. 

Pott W. Ill 652, Benf. Gott. Anz. 1852 p. 1970, Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 183, Diefenbach Vgl. Wéorterb. I 236 f. Fick? 183. — Traces of 
the F in the Homeric éegym &c. The distinction made in Attic be- 
tween eloy-m shut in, and efey-w shut out (cp. Kriiger on Thue. I 34, 
Lobeck ad Ajac. v. 753) must be set down as of late origin. From 
the primitive meaning of press we arrive at the double meaning press 
481%, shut in, and press owt shut out; under the head of the latter 
branch comes the ethical force in Skt., Goth., and Ch.-Sl. Ludwig 
Ztschr. X 450 argues that “Exa-seyo-¢ means keeping at a distance 
and belongs here, so too Ameis on ® 323, only L. applies the word 
to the special bolts of Apollo. — Cp. No. 152. — There is a con- 
trast of long standing between this rt. and No. 153, which survives 
in the English right and wrong. 

143) St. €puy Hovy-o-v I bellowed, govy-uydo-¢ bellowing, 
éovy-yav-w, égoevy-@ spit out, belch, égovy-7 
vomiting. 

Lat. ruc-t-a-ve belch, ruc-tu-s a belehing, ériig-e-re 
spit out, réimin-are to chew over again. 

O.-H.-G. it-ruch-an to ruminate, A.-S. roccettan eructare. 


‘ 
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Ch.SL ryg-a-ti égevpeoPou, With. ridug-mi belch. 

Pott W. III 602, Benf. Il 15, Schleich. Ksl. 130, Miillenhoff 
Gloss. z. Quickborn s. v. edderkauen Pictet Ztschr. V 350. — érugere 
Enn. Ann. 546 Vahl. “contempsit fontes quibw’ sese ériigit aquae vis“ 
Paul. Epit. 83; érdg-it with @ as lengthening of the present-stem = 
Gk. ev, ep. diico, dico, Bopp Comp. Gr. I 206 — The ¢ in the Gk. 
words is prothetic, cp. No. 306 and p. 713. 

143) Rt. Cuy &fvy-nv Esvy-vv-we yoke, bind together, 
Cevy-ua, Sevy-o¢g team, owd-fvé, ov-Ev— yoked to- 
gether, Svy-0-¢, Cvy-d-v yoke. 

Skt. jug ju-na-g-mi bind together, harness, juk 
(St. jug) conjunctus, jug-a-m par, jug-ja-m ju- 
mentum. 

Lat. ju-n-go, jui-mentu-m, con-jux, jug-u-m, jug-eru-m, 
juata. 

Goth. yuk, ga-juk-6 evyos,. jukuzi Evyds, ga-juko 
ovévyos, O-H.-G. joh, joch. 
Ch.-Sl. ig-o jugum, Lith. jumga-s yoke, jung-ia yoke 

(verb). 

Cymr. tou; Corn. zew jugum (Z.? 126, 127), N-Iv.: 
ughum harness (O'R. Dict.). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1245, Grimm Gesch. 408. — On the super- 
lative form juata see Corssen Ztschr. II] 285, Il? 549. — Pictet IL 
95. — Corssen I? 639. 

145) Rt. ey &Ovy-0-v, Duyyér-o touch, O/p-ue touch 

(subst.). 
Skt. dih déh-mi besmear, déhi mound, rampart. — 
Zd. diz throw up, heap up. 
Lat. fi-n-g-o, fig-ulu-s, fig-tiva, fic-tor, opus fic-tile. 
Goth. deig-a aicoow, dig-an-s voreaxveg, daig-s 
pvoouc (O.-H.-G. teig), ga-dig-is mAcouc. 
Ztschr. Il 398, where words which were formerly supposed, 
against the laws of sound-change, to be connected, are shown to be 
distinct. There too on the Lat. f= dh Gk. @ — Grassmann 
Ztschr. XII 124. — The primitive form seems to be dhigh, the second 
aspirate is represented in Gk. by the media. The primitive meaning 
ig touch, feel, knead, hence with the gen @vyeiy tivog, feel anything, 
touch it, with the acc. fingere aliquid in feeling it to shape it, used 
alike in the Skt., Lat. and Teutonic languages of soft substances, 
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Hence fictores Varro 1. 1. VII 44 a@ fingendis ibis (Enn. Annal. 124) 


182 and again ace. to Isidore ‘fictor qui capillos mulierum lint et pertrac- 


tat et ungit et nitidat’, most often of the potter’s work. The con- 
nection of @yydév@ and fingo, which Corssen formerly denied and 
now I? 150 allows, is explained by yeadvw in its relation to yeaa, 
youvda, xows, yowgo. That fingere by no means ‘to make fast’, but 
denotes a grazing, touching action is proved to demonstration by 
Sophus Bugge Tidskr. f. Philol. 1866 p. 26 on fingere manus, 
fingere humum and effingere spongiis sanguinem (Cic. pro Sest. 35) 
i. e. wipe off and out. It is worth remarking that Ovyycv@ is post- 
Homeric. Perhaps Grassmann is right in deriving tefy-og rampart, 
_wall, and rofyo-s with the aspirate in the second place instead of 
the first, and also (Ztschr. XTX 309) the Osc. fetMuiss ace. pl. from 
the rt. dhigh; both the meaning and the sounds fit in here very well. 
In that case totyo-; would be completely equivalent to the Germ. 
Deich (dike), which ace. to Grimm’s Wtb. has preserved its Low- 
German initial letter. Cp. Fick? 104. — No connection can possibly 
be admitted with pingo (No. 101) and figo (No. 157). 


146) Rt. AXay Aap-cod-¢ slack, thin, Acy-vo-g luxurious, 
Aayvevor. 
Skt. lavg-dé scortum (?). 


Lat. langu-e-o, langu-t-du-s, langu-or, laxu-s, laxa-re, 


lac-tes the small intestine, entrails. 


Pott W. HI 629. — Aay-dv-e¢ the loins may also be put here, 
— compared by Fick? 17 with the Skt. alga-s groin, loins PW. vol. 
V Nachtr.), — perhaps also Awyo-¢ hare, connected by Grassmann 
XII 92 and others with the Skt. lavigh salire; we might perhaps be 
right in joining 47jy-@ which finds no equivalent in any other lang- 
uage, ep. Hesych. deyoooou apestvar, Aoeyyever pevyse. Otherwise 
Bugge Stud. IV 173. 
147) Aayycbo, Aopyato linger. 

Lat. longu-s, longi-tudo, longinquu-s. 
Goth. lagg-s, lagg-ev. 

Hesych. explains deyyago by é6xvg@ and acc. to Pollux IX 136 
it occurred in this meaning in Aeschylus (fr. 107 Nauck). Since ace. 
to Bekk. Anecd. 106 Aewyyeges means also évd’dmor, connection with 
No. 146 is probable.. We find in the Gk. word, it is true, only the 
notion of extention in time, which acc. to Diefenb. II 121 exclusively be- 
longs to the Goth. lagg-s. Still I with Corssen Beitr. 148 prefer this word 
to the oft-tried dodryog (No. 167) as a relation of longus, as the two 
words seem inseparable phonetically whereas to connect dodrydg 
with longus we should have to do violence to Gk. laws of sound. 
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148) Rt. Avy Avy-ed-¢ mournful, horrible, Aevy-cddo-g, 
Aowyo-g ruin, Aoty-vo-¢ ruinous. 
Skt. rug (rug-d-mi) vomit, cause pains, rug, rug-d 

illness. 
Lat. lig-eo, lig-u-bri-s, luc-tu-s. 
Lith. Wz-ti break (intrans.). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 16, Pott W. I 1289. The latter is most likely 
right in regarding rug as a lengthening of ru, like jug from ju, and 
this helps us to see the relationship of several words of kindred 183 
meaning — e.g. Skt. up, Lat. rwp, Gk. Aum (No. 341). — The notion 
of bodily and mental suffering appears also in the Lithuanian use 
of the word (Nesselmann Worterb. p. 376 f.). — It may be doubted 
whether the Lat. lu-e-s with the undoubtedly connected do-wo-s be- 
longs to this rt. or to the rt. dw (No. 546); if to the former, lu-e-s 
would stand for lugv-e-s, cp. fru-or for frugv-o-r. 

149) St. Avy Avy-o-g vimen, Avyd-@, AvyiEwo bend, knot, 
Avyioue-¢ a turning, swinging. — Lat. lig-are, 
lic-tor. — Lith. lug-na-s flexible (Nesselm.). 

Pott I1 232 (ep. W. II 261), who compares also among other 
words luxu-s dislocation, lwc-ta intertwining of the arms in wrestling, 
for which: the Gk. words too are used. But lwxus can hardly be se- 
parated from jo&0s and the words assembled with it under No. 540. 
Perhaps we ought to suppose two related roots lig and lug, to which 
Pictet Ztschr. V 33 adds the Skt. rt. lag to attach oneself to. Cp. 
Corssen I? 444, where especially lex (Osc. abl. lig-ud) from the rt. 
lag, lig is brought here in the sense of “the binding ordinance”. 
On lictor see I? 493. — Bugge Ztschr. XX 3 makes other combi- 


nations. 
150) Rt. pedy duéay-o milk, cuedgi-¢ milking, awodyev-¢ 
milk-pail, @wodyato-g to be milked. 
Skt. marg (méarg-mi, mdrg-d-mi) rub away, wipe 
away, strip off. — Zd. marez wipe. 
Lat. mulg-e-o, mulc-tu-s, mule-tra, mule-tru-m. 
0.-H.-G. milch-u, O-N. mylk-ja. 
Ch.-Sl. mlitz-a mulgeo, Lith. mélz-w stroke, milk. 
0.-Ir. do-o-malgg mulsi (Z.? 61), melg milk, bo-mlacht 
cow and milk, arindi mblegar quia mulgetur, 
blicht milk (Corm. Gl. 7, 28, 17). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 563, Benf. I, 484, Schleich. Ksl. 110. — 


Pictet Il 27 points out the remarkable fact that this rt. is found in 
15 
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the sense of milking only among the European peoples. It is ident- 
ical in origin with No. 151. The softening of r into / is connected 
with the change of meaning. The words for milk, among which only 
the German words certainly belong here, are noticed. under No. 123. — 
The hopeless vvxtdg dwodyd, on which cp. especially Pott IL" 128, 
Schenkel “Werth der Sprachvergleichung” p. 12 and Fick’ 837, has 
certainly nothing to do with éwélyo. For the latest attempt at esta- 
blishing such connection see Pictet II 53. 

151) Rt. uepy eugoy-w pluck off, guoeyo-¢ squeezing out, 
cuooyyn dregs, dudey-vu-use wipe away, Owoey-uo 
spot. 

Skt. marg (No. 150). 
Lat. merg-ae, merg-e(t)s. 
mergae “furculae quibus acervi frugum fiunt” Paul. Epit. 124 
closely connected with merge(t)-s sheaf. Cp. also &woey-ua ovdleyuoe 
cetvua Hesych. and cmogy-is flax, auoeyivo-¢ of fine linen. and the 
184name of the island “woeyds distinguished for its linen. The Lat. 
amurca = &woeyn is a borrowed word (Corssen II? 162). — Cp. No. 


150. The preservation of the rt. with r by the side of the one with 
1 with a different meaning is peculiar to the Graeco-Italians. 


152) devy impulse, passion, depycé-w swell, be puffed up, 
deyca-(0)-¢ meadow, park. _ 

Skt. arg, tirgd, trgas fulness of power, sap, energy, 
arga-jd-mi nourish, strengthen, drg-ita-s strong, 
urgas-vat swelling. 

PW. under virg. — We must consider the root-form to be varg, 
whence we can also get to virg-a and virg-o(n), grown girls being 


called deyaédsg from their full shape. So Corssen II? 521. Cp. No. 
142, — The meaning anger for éey7 is its latest. 


153) deéy-a, doey-vu-ue stretch out, devy-vd-o-wot stretch 
myself, extend, reach, dgey-wa, doek-¢ a stretch- 
ing, deywic, dedyuca fathom. 

Skt. ar-g arg-d-mi attain to, r-7-g-é stretch myself, 
rg-ws straight, right, righteous, rdgi-s row, line, 
rg-va-s guide. — Zd. ereew straight, right, true, 
as subst. finger. 

Lat. reg-o, é-rig-o, por-rig-o, rog-us, rec-tu-s, rea. 

Goth. rak-ja (uf-rakja stretch out), rath-t-s right, 
straight, M.-H.-G. reichen (2). 
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O.-Ir. reraig perf. direxit (Stokes, Beitr. VII 11), 
ri, ace. pl. riga, rex (Z.? 229), rige imperium 
(Goid. p. 73, 43). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. 165, PW., Pott W. Il 424. — The Skt. argana-m 
acquiring, collecting, agrees well with the Goth. rik-a cagevo which has 
been likewise compared and which seems to go with rogu-s fagot- 
heap. Walter (Quaest. etymol. Freienwalde 1864 p. 4) is for com- 
pletely separating these words, with which goes the Sicilian-Greek 
goyo-s corn-store (C. I. 5574, 102), together with the Skt. arg-d-mi 
from 6eéya, giving collect as their fundamental notion. But a single 
glance at the meaning given in the PW. for arg-d-mi and r-’-gé and 
especially at their compounds, shows at once that they are not 
to be separated. The first verb is related to the second exactly as 
the Germ. erlangen (attain) is to langen (reach). W.’s conjecture as 
to the relationship of rogare, seems to me, like Corssen’s remarks 
on the same point (Nachtr. 170), unsound. But I agree with the 
view expressed Ztschr. XII 420 that rég-io as “direction, tract”, be- 
longs here. The primary meaning has preserved still greater vitality 
in the expression e regione over against (cp. the Germ. im Bereich, 
within the reach of). But deeywo which W. connects has not this 
meaning. Here we may mention Unger’s suggestion (Philol. XXI 8) 
that the often recurring proper name “4eyog properly means nothing 
but ‘tract’. We might adduce the Zd. raji (y from g) kingdom in 
support of this. — It is true that réx suggests the Skt. rdgan, Goth. 
retk-s king, but this is hardly enough to make us separate it from 
reg-ere and put it down to the rt. rdég shine (No. 121) which is given 
for the Skt. word. The Skt. i-rag-ja-ti he arranges, guides, rules, 
distinguished by a prothetic 7 is completely equivalent in meaning to 
regere. vrak-sh too, custodire, regere, is from the same rt. Perhaps 


therefore Corssen (I? 451) is right in referring the Skt. rdg-an to 185 


this rt. But “Pyytlaog serves the less to attest a Gk. st. ény ruler, 
inasmuch as this proper name (that occurs first in Suidas) admits of 
other etymologies — e. g. from “Pryor (ep. ‘Aowmd-Aawos). — Corssen 
(as above) gives conjectures on erga and ergo which together with 
corgo he considers to be compounds with e and con. 


154) Rt. fey 6é-m dye, Oay-ev-¢, Ony-ev-s dyer, béY-06, 
Géy-wo Bawwe. 
Skt. rang (rag-d-mi, rag-jd-mi) colour oneself, redden, 
raga-jd-mi dye, redden, rak-ta-s dyed, red, rdga-s 
colour, ruddiness, rag-aka-s washer. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 582. — éé@ is exactly equivalent to 
the Skt. rag-ja-ini, i. e. rag-jd-mi. On the Gk. words cp. E. M. p. 703, 
tore 
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28 (ed. Gaisford); there occur besides gayevs, geyeds and Onyevs. 
Since éyjyec ovyaddsvta are brilliant carpets, gjy-os must certainly 
be put here and not with ¢cxog rag, as Déderlein Gloss. 1053 again 
assumes, and Lobeck, Rhemat. 79, who identifies our words with 
6éCew facere, mentioning inficere. But a comparison of languages 
demonstrates the difference of the roots fey and Fpey, Fepy (No. 141), 
to which view, as M. Schmidt ad Hesych. s. v. yevoogayés yovooBagpés 
remarks, this compound with single @ adds fresh weight. Moreover 
6éfo never occurs in the sense of ‘work at’. — Bopp is wrong in 
bringing dey7 to this rt.; its meaning marks it as distinct (No. 152). 
— No. 121 is related. 
155) Rt. ctey oréy-@ cover, oréy-y, téyn, Grey-05, téy-0S 
roof, orey-cvd-¢ covered, orey-vd-g thick. 
Skt. sthag sthag-d-mi tego, occulo. 
Lat. teg-o, tec-tu-m, teg-i-men, teg-ula, tug-uwriu-m. 
O.-N. thak roof [thatch, Germ. Dach], O.-H.-G. dek-ju 
1 cover. 
Lith. stég-iw I cover, stéga-s roof. 
O.-Ir. teg, tech, gen. tige, dat. taig, tig, ace. tech 
domus (Z.? 270); con-ro-taig perf. exstruxit, con- 
id-ro-tig aedificavit eam (Z.? 449). 
_ Bopp Gl., Pott W. UI 448, Benf. I 641, who compares Teyéu 
as well. — Kuhn Ztschr. HI 322. On the imitial see Lob. Elem. I 
130. We can see with peculiar clearness in the case of this rt. the 
loss of the initial s. It is still preserved in the Lat. stega covering 
with the later form 7-stega (Corssen I? 453). — The Ir. teg tech can 
not be allowed here unless ch is the representative of the modified g 
(Z.? 63, Stokes Ir. Gl. 569, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 157, Ebel Beitr. I 
165). If it is not, the Irish words must be put under No. 235. 
156) cpdoeayo-¢ noise, opagayé-co make a noise, hiss. 
Skt. sphurg sphurg-d-mi tono, vi-sphurg strepere. 
Lith. sprag-u% crackle. 

Pott W. Il 1, 428, Benf. I 587. — Pott’s comparison of the 
O,-H.-G. sprehhan is adopted and worked out by Leo Meyer Ztschr. 
VI 151. — The relation of the Gk. word to &6peewyog wind-pipe, 

186 and gaevyé gullet, wind-pipe (No. 408b) presents a difficulty. The 
subst. opeéeawyog occurs as such only in the Grammarians, but it is 
to be seen in another form in compounds like Bagu-cpegayo-s deep 


thundering, égu-cpeeayo-¢ epithet of Poseidon and Zeus. — Cp. Lobeck 
Proleg. 303. 


157) opétyy-o bind, compress, opeyx-td-g tied up, oply-wa, 
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Oply-w0-g, gt-ud-¢ fastening, gud-o fasten, 
strap up. 
Lat. fig-o, fixu-s. 

Benf. I 557, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 9 challenges the connexion on 
the score of the meaning, which is however almost identical. At 
Aesch. Prom. 58 optyye could almost be rendered by fige. Cp. figere 
tabulas, clavum, in crucem. The meaning pierce is only a derived 
one. gi-wo-g was already in the E. M. p. 795, 21 connected with 
cpry-wo-s. Perhaps also fi-lu-m string for fig-lu-m and Lolyé St. 
2plyy Boeotian Gg St. Gx “binder, strangler” belongs here; though 
the last could not unless the media in this stem arose from a tenuis, 
for the x in the Boeotian ®cé is also established by ©®x-vov deog. 
gindtfery madeguoteiy (Suid.) by the side of oplyxrau of uivador nat 
anahot (Hes.) speaks for the passing of x into y. ‘The Skt. spag am- 
plecti compared by Fick? 215 would agree well with these words 
but there is no authority for the verb, and the Zend words connected 
with it seem to have their meanings anything but fixed. 


158) St. by vy-od-¢ moist, liquid, byed-ry-s moistness, 
Vyo-atva wet. 
Skt. wksh-d-mi sprinkle, besprinkle, uksh-an steer, 
bull. 
Lat. w-e0, ww-or, wm-or, wmecto. 
Goth. auhs-a, O.-H.-G. ohso ox. 


Ir. oss deer (Corm. Gl. p. 41 ség), Cymr. ych pl. 


ychen Corn. ohan bos (ZL? 293). 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I 438, Il 357. — I regard the Skt. whksh as 
a secondary form for the primary wg. tv-e-o is from ugv-e-o like 
fru-o-r from frugv-o-r with added v. wmor, umidus, wmecto point to 
a lost adjective-stem vi-mo nom. timu-s, whence timor like albor from 
albus, wmidu-s like vividus from vivu-s. The h is here in all cases 
a late intrusion. — The O.-N. vdk-r moist belongs to a rt. vag of 
similar meaning (Fick Ztschr. XX 167). 
159) dying (St. dyres), byey-od-¢ healthy, vyce-ve health, 
vyvaiv-o am healthy, vysé-o make healthy. 
Skt. ug-ra-s powerful. 6g-as strength, vitality, ég-as- 
vant strong, dgijas stronger. — Zd. vaz strengthen, 
vae-y-ant quick, swift, vaz-d-vare increase. 
Lat. veg-e-o excite, vig-e-0, veg-e-tu-s, vig-or, vig-dl, 
aug-e-0, aug-men-tu-m. 
Goth. auk-a increase (trans.). 
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Lith. 2g-i-s, wg-i-s, growth, sucker, ¢g-a berry, 

»  dug-w grow, aug-mu (st. aug-men) shoot, growth. 

my or SOx. 6g integer (Z.? 33), dge, integritas, virginitas, 
(Z2 247). 

187 Bopp Gl. s v. égas, one or two points discussed by Pott I 205, 
Kuhn Ztschr. III 336. — The above words are to be referred to three 
primary forms: 1) vag, retained in the Skt. vag, apparently ire, va- 
gari, whence vag-ra s thunderbolt, lightning (Zd. vaz-ra club), vag-a-s 
strength, (strengthening) food, race, vdgin quick, lively, vag-a-ja-mi 
run a race, hurry, incite. Also the Lat. veg-eo (Enn. Ann. 477, Com. 2), 
veg-e-tu-s, vig-e-0, vig-or, vig-il along with the O.-H.-G. wach-ar alacer 
and — from the notion of growing — A.-S. vécor proles, fenus (cp. 
roxos, fénus). 2) ug, related to vag as the Skt. sup (Gk. vx) to svap 
(No. 391). This the shortest form is the base of the Gk. words, 
though there is an « added which I do not understand (vyece late, 
Lob. El. I 279). From wg moreover we get the Skt. wg-ra-s, the 
Irish and the three Lithuanian forms; the Lith. %/g-a reminds us forc- 
ibly of the Lat. vi-va, which may be for wg-va, though Corssen I? 
545 expresses a different view. 3) An increase of sound raises ug to 
aug, i. e. Skt. 6g, 6g; this form is preserved pure in the Lat. aug-eo, 
augus-tu-s (cp. Skt. é6gas-vant), in the Goth. auk-a, and the Lith. 
dug-u. This stem with added s is treated separately at No. 583. — 
The meanings develope themselves easily in all cases from the primary 
meaning “to be active”. 


160) gnyd-s oak, pyy-wv oak-grove, pny-vvéo-s, pry-tvo-¢ 
oaken. 


Lat. fagu-s beech, fag-ineu-s, fag-inu-s, fagitali-s. 
O.-H.-G. buohha, AS. béce. 
Pott W. Ill 504, Grimm Gesch. 398, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 84. — 

The Bohemian bwk red-beech, and the Ch.-Sl. buk-y fagus, littera, - 
liber (Miklos. Lex. 48) are proved by their k to be borrowed from 
the German. — The tree is not the same in the three families of speech; 
Kuhn conjectures the word to have been originally the name of 
a tree with edible fruit, and accepts the etymology from geyety (No. 
408). — So too Pictet I 213 who reminds us of aes-culu-s, but the 
connection of this word with the rt. ed eat (No. 279) cannot be 
allowed to be established on account of the diphthong. But &x-vio-¢ 
acorn suggests the Skt. ag eat. The Skt. bhag means distribute, so 
that here we get the primary meaning. (Cp. above p. 113.) 


161) Rt ghey pdéy-w, pdey-é-9-@ burn, shine, pAéy-wer, 
piey-wovn conflagration, gdey-ved-s burning, 
paog (St. pdoy) flame. 
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Skt. bhrag bhrag-é glow, gleam, bhrdg (f.), bharg-as 
brightness. 
Lat. filg-e-o, fulg-wr, ful-men, ful-u-s, flag-ra-re, 
flam-ma, fla-men priest. 
Goth. batrh-t-s Ojos, at-bairht-ja éxvpatvo, O.-H.-G. 
blichw splendeo. . 
Lith. blizg-v glimmer, shine, ‘Ch.-Sl. brézg-i dilu- 
culum. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 544, Benf. I 106, II 340. — The ideas 
shine and burn run into one another as they do in many other in- 
stances. The g is in several instances driven out of the Lat. word. 
fld-men is by Varro 1. 1. V 84 Miill. derived from filum “quo caput 
cinctum habebant”. Mommsen Hist. of Rome I? p. 155 regards the 
word, as we do, as meaning “the kindler”’. ful-vw-s seems to me to 
belong here on account of the similarity of its use with that of 
aitoyv aitow, both bemg epithets of lions and eagles, but not fld- 


vu-s which denotes a lighter colour and belongs to No. 197. It may 188 


be replied to Corssen’s objection I? 146, that the Gk. words aia, 
aitow prove that the colour yellow cowld have: been denoted by a rt. 
meaning burn, shine. The connection of ferv-eo with our rt. so often 
maintained, and among others by Grassmann Ztschr. XI 88, seems 
to be very doubtful if only on account of the meaning. — In the Lith. 
blizg-t the z is acc. to Schleicher Lit. Gr. 72 added, perhaps the r 
has been retained in the Lith. brékszta it is twilight, where the k 
before sz may have arisen from g. Lottner Ztschr. VII 20. 


162) Rt. @puy govy-@ parch, goevy-cvo-v dry wood, 
povy-e-too-v grate, gpovx-rd-g roasted, a fire 
signal. 

Skt. bharg, bhragg (bhrg-d-mi) parch, roast. 
Lat. frig-o roast, bake. 

Bopp Gl, Pott W. II 543, Benf. II 13. — There is probably 
some connection with No. 161, but the words separated when the 
Greeks and Italians were still one nation. — On the @ of frig-ere see 
Walter Ztschr. XII 413. 

163) Rt. muy gevy-m flee, puy-7 flight, gvg« fright, 
gvy-c-¢ runaway, pvii-g flight, pv§-wo-¢ run- 
away, ready to flee. 

Skt. bhug bhug-d-mi bend, bhug-na-s bent, bhuga-s 
arm, bhéga-s coil of a snake. 
Lat. fug-i-o, fug-a, fug-ax, fugitivu-s, fugare. 
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Goth. biug-a xéunto, N-H-G. biege, O-H.-G. elin- i 
bogo, (elbow). 

Ch.-Sl. bég-a-ti fugere, bég-l-i-ct transfuga, Lith. 
bég-u flee, run, big-ti to be afraid, baug-d-s timid, 
frightful. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. HI 530, Benf. II 20, Schleich. Ksl. 123. — 
The meaning of the Teutonic words and the vowel of the Slavo- 
Lithuanian makes us hesitate, still the idea of flight may well have 
developed itself from the notion bend out, bend round, turn oneself 
(cp. teow”, tedmevov). The Lith. words with w and aw are remark- 
able. — pvta is for pvd-ve from pvy-t«. The g in the Teutonic 
words is explained by Grassmann XII 121 by an aspirate which he 
says was once at the end of the rt., so that it was once bhugh. 
164) goy-0, pato roast, bake, pwy-cvo-v grate, pax- 
tO-g roasted. 
O.-H.-G. bahh-u bake. 
Benf. Il 13, who refers these words to No. 162, Pott W. II 
511. The Skt. words which used to be added here are to be kept 
quite distinct. For the Skt. bhak-ta-s means acc. to the PW. not 
“cooked” but only “distributed” and bhdg-ana-m cask, vessel. No 
rt. bhag meaning to cook, or at all events “to warm, to be hot”, 
such as Corssen assumes in order to find a derivation for favilla, 
fovere, favere (1? 142 f. cp. IL? 1004) can for a moment hold its ground 
in Sanskrit. And it is a long way, it seems to me, from goyo = 
189 bahhu to fovere and favere. — On the other hand it is probable that 
goét-yerdo-s, pokd-s pointed, properly burnt out of shape (of earthen 
vessels), the latter used of the Thersites’s pointed head (Hes. o&v- 
xégados) B 219 (Buttm. Lexil. I 242), are connected with poyeuy. 
Pott, who (II? 322) says this explanation is “dictated only by de- 
spair”, pays no attention to the word go&¢yertos which is well at- 
tested from Simonides in Athen. XII 480, and proposes himself still 
more desperate explanations. 


xX 


Greek x corresponds to Indo-Germanic gh. This letter 
is represented in Sanskrit by gh, or h, in Zend by g, gh, 
jy @ eh, in Latin by h, in the middle of a word by g, in 
Gothic by g, in Church-Slavonic by g, 2, 4, in Lithuanian 
by g, 4, in Old Irish by g. 
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165) Rt. dpx @ey-m am the first, cey-d-¢ leader, cey-1 
beginning, rule, Gey-av (st. eexovr) ruler, deyx- 
auwo-g leader. 

Skt. arh arh-d-mi am worth, am able, arh-a-s worthy, 
arh-an (st. arhant) able,~worth, argh-a-m value, 
gift of honour, argh-ja-s valuable. — Zd. arej 
deserve, be worth, arej-anh (from argh-as) value. 


Bopp G1., Pott W. IIL 740 though doubtfully, Benf. I 112, where 
many incorrect assertions are made about the use of the Gk. words. 
— When the agreement in sound is so complete it is impossible to 
doubt the identity of the two roots. The fundamental notion common 
to the two is that of worth, it may be that of splendour: cezew 
Acunew (Hes.), though M. Schmidt questions the gloss. As regards 
the further development we must remark that arh-d-mi is like eey-o 
used as a kind of auxiliary with the infinitive, the former in so co- 
lourless a meaning as I can, I may; again that the word is constantly 
used of religious services and ceremonies, as in éxaeyouce, axaoyn, 
“exyuata (Hesych.) = eoywara — 446 primitiae, xeteexounr, moeoscéoy- 
ower (L. Herbst on Cobet’s emendations in Thucydides p. 9). We 
are reminded in vxcezerv “to be at hand” of the meaning “‘to have 
the power to”. The somewhat different use of @eyeotar for “to 
begin”’, as distinguished from the carrying out of the affair, does not 
occur frequently till the Odyssey though it certainly cannot but be 
recognized in the Homeric ceyyn, &é& cexjs. — oex-amo-¢ is rightly 
regarded by Benf. I 114 as a superlative form (cp. Pott Il* 461), 
o by the side of « as in 6yxo0-s (No. 1) cp. Lobeck Proleg. 295. — 
Besides argh there is also adduced a Skt. rt. ragh of similar mean- 
ing. Ought we not to regard this as the connecting link with the 
Goth ragin doywo, raginin jyewoveverr, fidur-ragineis teteaeyav with 
the words which Diefenb. Il 155 adds from the other Teutonic lang~ 
uages? A still bolder step would it be to connect, with Jac. Grimm, 
who is there quoted, the Germ. ragen (project), and even regen (stir), 


however well the former would serve for the primary meaning of 190 


the root. The Goth. verb finds considerable resemblance in the Lith. 
rdg-in-ti compel, summon. We may perhaps be said to have suc- 
ceeded in this way in haying rescued e&ez and arh from their remark- 
able isolation. — This rt. is thoughtfully discussed, especially with 
reference to its meanings, by Autenrieth in the Miinchner Gymnasial- 
zeitschr. 1868 p. 256, where “exw is set down as a duplicate of Zoeyouce 
(below p. 691). But the difficulty of explaming the change of meaning 
seems even greater than if our account of the words is accepted. 


166) Rt. dx ayy éyy-o tie tight, strangle, ¢yy-dvy hang- 
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. ~ a 2 
ing, Gpyy-t, eyy-ov near, Gy-vv-wol, HY-O-WeL, HY 
; : ; 3) : 
evo am in grief, am troubled, @y-0g anguish, af- 
fliction, &y-9-og burden, e&y-9-o-weu am burdened; 
troubled. 
Skt. ah-u-s narrow, pressure, a-as, ah-a-ti-s ang- 


uish, agh-a-m evil, sin. — Zd. agh-a-na (n.) con- ° 


traction, cord, az-anh straits, anguish, sin. 

Lat. ang-o, ang-us-tu-s, ang-or, ang-ma, quinsy, 
Angitia (Ital. goddess), anaiu-s. 

Goth. aggv-ja, ga-aggv-ja contract, aggv-u-s narrow, 
O.-H.-G. angu-st anguish. — Goth. dg am fright- 
ened, ag-is fright. 

Ch.-SL. az-a deouog, a2-%-ku angustus, Lith. ankszta-s 
narrow. 

O.-Ir. ocht angustia (Z.? 1006). — dgur I fear, cp. 
Lat. angor (Beitr. VI 470), ag-athar timet (Z.? 
438), aich-thi metuenda (Z.? 480), co-aig-thide 
fearfully (F. A. 172). 

The physical meaning ‘squeeze’ is clearest in &yyo, ango; hence 
come the adjectives with the meaning narrow, near (accov = Skt. 


ahija(n)s), from which éyyvg must not be separated (Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 270). Pott 1? 234 compares the Fr. prés from presse, and is no 


doubt right in tracing the ¢ to the -dv in éyyv-@u (cp. d0-¢ = d0-4u). . 


The comp. docov = eyz-rov together with the Homeric coooréea 
helps us to the Homeric éx-acov-tegor (v Aeol. = 0). e&y-ev as far 
as, may also be related. The transition into the region of mind is 


seen in the Lat. angor “animi vel corporis cruciatus” (Paul. Epit._ 


p. 8), etymologically equivalent to the angus that is at the bottom 
of angus-tu-s and distinguished from &yos, Goth. agis only by the 
added nasal. é&y-8-og with added #, which Pott W. III 1052 con- 
nects with the Skt. sah (No. 170), seems to me rather to be “that 
which cramps one”. If these words are related Mommsen’s conject- 
ure as to the connection of ang-t and ag-ere (Unterital. Dial. 250) 
cannot stand. — Besides these there occur the rarer words ’ayjv 
(Theocr.) needy, aynv-te (yenuctar, lack Aesch. Choeph. 298 Herm.); 
nynves mrozxot Hesych., which seem to come near to the Lat. eg-e-o, 
ind-ig-e-0, eg-enu-s. — Grimm Worterb. s. v. Angst, Schweizer Ztschr. 
I 152, Aufrecht I 355, Kuhn III 64, Schleicher Ksl. 42, Pauli Praeter- 
ito-praesentia 19, Ebel Beitr. HI 159. 


166b) Bozy-ao I wet, Booyx-7, Booy-erd-¢ a wetting, — 


; 


— 
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Lat. rig-a-re, in-rig-wu-s. — Goth. rign Boon, 
rigyjan Boéyev, O.-H.-G. régan rain, réganén to 
rain. — Ch.-Sl. olag-a humor, vlaz-iti humefacere. 


Benf. I 329, who with others connects the word with the Skt, 191 


varsh (gon No. 497). In that case varsh would stand for vark-sh 
and this would have arisen from vargh-s with suffixed s. We can 
be sure of nothing beyond the rt. vwragh, the v of which has turned 
to 6 in Gk. and has fallen away in Lat. and the Teutonic languages. 
Corssen Beitr. 505. 

167) dodsyo-¢ long, ddAvyo-¢ long ‘racecourse, év-dedeyng 
lasting, év-dedéyevo continuance, év-dedeyé-c con- 
tinue. — Aovdtyo-v the Long land. 

Skt. dirgha-s Comp. drdgh-ijas long, dragh-man, 
dragh-i-man length. — Zend dareghd long. 
Ch.-SL dlug-it, Lith. uga-s long. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 859, Schleich. Ksl. 105. — The rt. darh 
grow which used to be assumed is not to be found in Skt. — On 
the other hand Leo Meyer Ztschr. VI 223 and more especially Grassmann 
XII 127 suggest connection with the Goth. drag-a slow. Gr. is quite 
right in giving dhragh as the rt., of which we can actually discover 
a trace in the Skt. (dhrdgh by the side of drdgh). The Lat. trah-o must 
be rejected on account of its ¢ (cp. Corssen Nachtr. 107). But the 
Ch.-Sl. driz-att tenere comes very near to the Goth. drag-an, and 
can in its turn hardly be separated from the Skt. darh Zd. darez 
make fast, hold fast. In another direction we are met also by 
the Skt. dhrag, skim, sweep, pass (of birds), to which belongs 
dhragi-s train. Are we to think that dhar-gh is a form that has 
grown out of dhar hold (No. 316), and that all the meanings are 
developed from the notion of holding out, holding on? Miklosich 
as well (Lex.) suggests the connection of dargh and druzati with 
dhar. — The comparison of the Lat. indulg-e-o seems to me very 
doubtful, as the meaning is much more general than ‘to be long- 
suffering, patient’ and as we may divide the word ind-ulg-e-o just 
as well as in-dulg-e-o. — longu-s and the Goth. lagg-s belong to No. 
147, though Walter Ztschr. XI 434 again puts them here. 


168) éeyv-s small, cAdoowy, élayroro-s. 
Skt. laghu-s (also ragh-u-s) quick, small, laghija(n)s, 
laghishta-s. 
Lat. lev-i-s, levi-ta-s, levare. 
0.-H.-G. lih-ti. 
Ch.-SI. lig-u-ku levis, Lith. léngv-a-s facilis, lenis. 


) 
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O.-Ir. laig-iw minor (Z.? 275), lug-em minimus (Z? 
278), lag-ait parvitas (Z.? 805). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. Ill 713, Benf. II 26, Schleich. Ch.-Sl. 106. 

— The positive is only used in the fem. but it is preserved in the 
Pindaric compound éeyv-nréevé. But éeyere is now written by 
I. Bekker with Zenodot. at cs 116, * 509; so too Baumeister hymn. 
in Apoll. Pyth. 19. Otherwise Déderl. Gl. 2062. There is no ground 
for the interpretation ‘rough’ that is given of dayere by Nitzsch 
on e 116, and approved of by Lobeck Path. Proleg. 177. The re- 
lationship of é1éyy-o ‘I disgrace’, @leyy-og probrum, éeyyzées 
‘cowardly’ to these words is very doubtful; they are compared in 
the PW. I 1040 and by Fick? 16 rather with the Zend eregh-ant 
‘bad’ and the Germ. arg ‘bad’. — The Lat. le(gjv-c-s has an added 


1927 as the Lith. léngv-a-s an added a, the é@ in Gk. is prothetic. — 


Schweizer Ztschr. XV 316 connects the O.-H.-G. ringi (which in 
Switzerland still means ‘light’), to which the Germ. gering ‘small’ 


belongs. — The rt. is doubtless to be found in the Skt. rah ‘flow’, 


abide TENE Iieleet aul. 


169) Rt. éx, Fex 6y-0-¢ carriage, éyé-o-wor drive, ride, 
6yev- leap, cover (of horses and other animals), 
dyy-wa vehicle, 6y-Ao-¢ crowd, dyAé-@ I trouble, 
dy-erd-g gutter, canal. 

Skt. vah (vah-d-mi) lead, ride in a carriage, vdha-s 
draught-animal, vdéhana-m draught-animal, carr- 
lage, vdhit tram, army. 

Lat. veh-o, vehi-culu-m, vehe-s vehicle, vectura, via, 
vexo, vélu-m. 

Goth. ga-vig-an Gadevev, ga-vag-ja move, vég-s 
movement, végds (plur.) waves, vig-s via, O.-H.-G. 
wag-an currus, wdga libra. 

Ch.-Sl. vez-q veho, voz-w currus, Lith. ved-% lead, 
ride in carriage, vee-ima-s carriage, vé%e cart-rut. 

O.-Ir. fen plaustrum (Z.? 766). 

Bopp Gl. Pott W. III 1023, Il? 639, Benf. I 351, Schleich. Ksl. 
109, Grimm Gesch. 104. — See specially Savelsberg ‘Quaestiones 
lexicales de radicibus graecis’ (Berol. 1841), where the whole of Zy@ 


is referred to this rt. I cannot agree with him though for two 
reasons, firstly because it is not made out that the o in é-o7-0-v, oy7j-ow 


&c. could arise from F, secondly because the meaning ‘hold to’, . 


‘hold fast’, which is prominent in éyo «does not suit. I assume an 


feats 
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intermingling of the roots vagh and sagh, and only give here the 
words which undoubtedly belong to vagh. The several languages 
mutually explain each other by their different applications of the 
fundamental notion ‘move’ (trans.) 1) to riding in a carriage or boat, 
2) to the surging of water, 3) to metaphysical relations (674é-«, vewo). 
Under the first head comes the Lat. via (form vea Corsgen Ausspr. 
1” 98) (cp. Paul. Ep. 368 veia apud Oscos dicebatur plaustrwm), which 
occurs again in the Osc. vw (Mommsen U. Dial. p. 260) and finds 
a direct analogy in the Lith. vezé (é = ia), under the second perhaps 
Oyho-¢ and the Skt. vdhint as a surging mass. Corssen indeed (Beitr. 
60, Ausspr. 1” 459, 1018) steadfastly denies that vélu-m is connected 
with our present rt. But Corssen does not say how vexillu-m arose, 
which is obviously a diminutive from vélwm (Schwabe Demin. p. 96). 
The guttural which we have here bodily before our eyes could not 
help disappearing from the primary word, and seeing that hl is a con- 
junction of sounds unheard of in Latin, the supposition of the rise of 


-vélu-m from veh-lu-m or (ep. vec-ti-s) veg-lu-m presents no difficulty. 


Goetze however ‘Studien’ I, 2, 170 prefers the derivation from vex-lu-m, 
but he does not give any other instance of this ver as a lengthened 
form of veh. The fact that in véldre only the derived meaning of 
vélu-m, that of ‘curtain’ is traceable, can be no reason for rejecting 
the old etymology of vélu-m a vehendo. It would on the other hand 
have been strange if sailors had called their sail a ‘blind’ or ‘curt- 
ain’. As pi-lu-m is ‘that which pounds’ (rt. pis), so vé-lu-m is ‘that 
which moves’. The fact the Romans and the Slavonians agreed in 
the word for the two chief motive powers of ships is remarkable. — 
6ylev-g lever suggests vecti-s of similar meaning and the Norwegian 
vag (f.) lever (Bugge Ztschr. XX 24) and clearly shows the funda- 


-mental meaning of the rt., which is also visible, transferred to mot- 


ions of the mind, in the Homeric 6y@7joag ‘excited’, ‘roused’ (Buttm. 
Lexil. I 123); this has nothing to do with jy#eto (No. 166), but 
suggests rather the Lat. vehe-mens, though this is explained in a com- 
pletely different way by Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268. Traces of the F 
are visible in cuveoyud-g ‘joint’ (Iliad), geyuévn ovveyouévn Hesych. 
— The Iv. fén stands for *fegn, and finds an analogy in the borr- 
owed word Lenén = Benignus (Journ. 1871 pp. 374, 408), and is not 
more mutilated than the English wain. 


170) Rt. éx, cex éy-m have, hold, éy-o-weu hold myself, 


192 


cling to, &6y-0-v, 647-60, é-GYN-“a, GYE-GL-G,- 


oyn-wa form, oxo-aj stoppage (holding up), 
é&eing holding on to each other, oye-dov near, 
ioy-o hold on, have, éoyovd-w hold, éy-ved-s, 
6y-vod-¢ firm. 
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Skt. sah sah-é sustineo, perfero, sah-as vis, robur, 
sah-uri-s forcible, sah-ana-s powerful. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 751, Giese Aeol. Dial. 245, Aufrecht 
Ztschr. I 355, where the A.-S. sig-or (st. sig-ora) and the Goth. szg-as 
victory are also compared and explained by the similar use of the 
Skt. sah with the acc. ‘hostes sustinere, vincere’. Cp. No. 169. — 
Those words are more especially given here which particularly compel 
us to keep them separate from the rt. Fex, from which e. g. oys-dov 
cannot easily be derived, which is exactly the opposite of the notion 
of ‘away’ which we hold to belong to that rt., nor oxo-4y nor its op- 
posite a-cyxol-cav, c-cycdd-evy to be impatient. — i-cy-@ is of course 
reduplicated = ov-ce-yo like wi-wy-o = wi-ws-va. — loyv-¢ strength 
seems to lie very near, but it has traces of an initial digamma. Cp. 
Ahr. d. Dor. p. 47 and No. 592. : 


171) &-ivo-g urchin. — O-H.-G. ig-l urchin (Germ. 
Igel). — Ch-Sl. jez-%) Lith. e2-j-s (2). 

Pott W. III 99, Schleich. Ksl. 111, Férstemann Ztschr. I 498. — 

The suffixes are different, but the stem is unmistakably the same. 


On the suffix wo cp. Ztschr. VI 87. Pictet Ztschr. VI 186 and 
No. 40. 


172) é&ys-¢ (m. and f.), eye-dva adder, &pyedu-¢ eel. — 
"Eylov. 
Skt. ahi-s (m.). — Zd. azhi (m.) snake. 
Lat. angui-s (m. and f.), anguilla. 


0.-H.-G. une adder, O.-N. dg-lir coluber, O.-H.G. 


al eel (Germ. Aal) (?). 


Lith. ang-is snake, wng-ury-s eel, Ch.-Sl. ag-ori-sti eel. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. HII 99, Férstem. Ztschr. III 46, Kuhn III 64, 
where some objections are succesfully disposed of. The Lithuanian 
word throws the clearest light upon the Lat. form, which, like the 
Gk. @yyelv-g, is nasalized. The latter is, like angwilla a diminutive. 
Kuhn moreover compares with the Indic Ahi-s the Norse sea-god 
Agi-r. — Pictet Ztschr. VI 187. — The rt. is dy, &yx squeeze, strangle 
(No. 166), the snake is accordingly called ‘constrictor’. — Gk. dqgu-s 
is quite a distinct word. (Cp. p. 457). 


173) Rt. dex Aéy-og bed, Aéx-ro0-y couch, &-Aoyo-s (f.) 


bed-fellow, Aey-o) a woman in child-bed, Aoy-s¢a 


birth, Ady-o-g insidiae, Ady-wy thicket. 
Lat. lec-tu-s, lect-ica. ; 
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Goth. lig-a xstwar, lag-ja réOnu, ligr-s couch, 194 


0.-H.-G. ldga insidiae. 
Ch.-Sl. lez-a-ti xetoPeu, leg-a decumbo, lo3-e lectus. 
Je yo  O-Tr. lige bed (Amra p. 30, Ir-Gl. 812). 

Pott W. Hf 606, Grimm Gesch. 410, Buttmann Lexil. II 90, 
where 2é%-ro ‘laid himself down’, 2é&erae ‘will lay himself down’ 
are rightly regarded as unconnected with the rt. Aey. Hesychius's 
heyoov 7} deyeds xeaBBoroy is remarkable; it comes doubtless from 
some dialect that abolished the aspirates (perhaps Macedonian), and 
bears only a chance resemblance to the Germ Lager (0.-H.-G. legar) 
‘couch’; again xoléyeg (Meineke xadéyeo, Bergk xadéyeco) xaréxsroo 
IIegvor from the same source, certainly belongs here, and must have 
arisen from xat-ley .., and is apparently therefore an example of . 
this rt. in the present-stem that has elsewhere disappeared (Bergk de 
titulo Arcad. p. IX). 


174) Rt. diy Aecy-w, Avy-uc-w, Avy-we-&-@ lick, lick over, 

Acy-avo-¢ the forefinger, A/y-vo-¢ greedy. 

Skt. Wh and rth lick, lick over. 

Lat. li-n-g-o, lig-uri-o. 

Goth. bi-laigé-n émcdetysrv, O.-H.-G. lécchén. 

Ch.-Sl. liz-a-ti dAetyevv, Lith. léz-aw lick, liz-u-s fore- 
finger. 

O.-Ir. ligim lingo (Z? 429). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. JIL 1011, Grimm Gesch. 410. — The Lat. 
lingua however near it may seem at first sight to be (cp. Lith. /é- 
wvi-s tongue), must not be compared as it had an older form dingua 
= Goth. tugg6, which comes from the Indo-Germ. dang-vd or dangh-va. 


— The coincidence in the meaning of Avyovo-¢ and the Lith. lz-u-s 
is striking (Benf. II 28). 


175) Rt. mix d-wey-e-@ (Gua) mingo, O-wiy-woe urina, 
oucy-Ayn, Sucydn mist, wory-d-g adulterer. 

Skt. mih (méh-d-mi) mingere, semen effundere, 
méh-a-s urina, mih (f.) sediment, mist, mégha-s 
cloudy weather, cloud, méh-ana-m membrum 
virile. 

Lat. mi-n-g-0, méj-0, mic-tu-s. 

AS. mig-e, Goth. mathstu-s mist, O.-N. mist-r ca- 
ligo aeris. 

Lith. my2-% mingo, Ch.-Sl. mig-la, Lith. mig-la cloud, 
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Bopp Gl, Pott W. U1 1003, Grimm Ueber Diphthonge p. 57, 
Benf. Il 43. — The Lat. mé-j-o is no doubt rightly explained by Joh. 
Schmidt Vocal. I 135 to be from meig-jo. — Lottner Ztschr. XI 164 
is no doubt right in connecting the Goth. mih-ma cloud, which is 
often compared with the above words (Diefenbach G. Wérterb. II 71), 
with the Ch.-Sl. mrak-% dylv-s. — There can be no mistake about 
the prothetic o. 

176) ajyv-s forearm, elbow. — Skt. bahu-s, baha-s, Zend 
bazw arm. — O.-N. bég-r, O.-H.-G. buoe bend (in 
the arm or leg). 

Bopp GL, Pott 11109, Ebel Ztschr. VII 79, VIII 241. — Grassmann 
XII 121, after whose investigations we must give a stem with initial 


and final aspirates, bhdghw, from which all the compared words can 
easily be derived. 


195 176b) Rt. cmepx ongoy-o-uce I hurry, oxegy-o I urge, 
oxéoy-v0-¢ hurried, hasty, omgoy-dnv éo9m@mévorg 
(Hesych.), &-oxeoy-é¢ hastily, eagerly. 

Skt. sparh sprh-ajd-mi (with dat. or gen.) appetere, 
invidere, sprh-d desiderium. — Zd. ¢parez strive. 


In spite of some difference of meaning we may connect these ~ 
words. The fundamental notion of hasty movement is preserved more 
intact in the Gk., while in Skt. that of a striving after an object, 
towards an object, is prominent. The transition in the former lang- 
uage by which it is used to denote ‘anger’ is significant: Pind. Nem. 
1 40 Deav Bacéx omegyteton Bvuo, Herod. V 33 égomégyeto to 
Aorotayoon, oméggouct doyrodyncowar (Hesych.), so in the latter lang- 
‘uage is the idea of ‘desire’; and these two uses of the word are re- 
lated to each other as the Skt. kwp-jd-mi ‘am angry’ is to the Lat. 


cup-io. The meaning ‘invidere’ as in {nlovv. — Op. also the proper 
names Iméoyig, Laéoyav, Lmegyvios, Lmegyetog. — Perhaps spargh 
is a lengthened form of spar (cp. No. 389). — e-comeey-ég must be 


for av-omsoyés, Cp. a&-tEV-76. 


177) Rt. crix rety-@ go, Gtiyo-3, Gtotyo-¢ row, Otixé-0- 
woe march in rank. . 

Skt. stigh (does not occur) ascendere. 

Goth. steig-a evaBaiva, staig-a path (Germ. Steig), 
O.-H.-G. stég-a ascensus, semita, M.-H.-G. steig-el 
steep (Germ. sted). 

Ch.-Sl. stig-na-ti venire, stiz-a semita, Lith. staig-a-s 
hasty, staig-ini-s steep (Nesselm.). 
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O.-Ir. im-tiagam = ewprotetyouev, gl. ambulamus 
(Z.? 432), tiasu —= oreléo (Z.? 466). 

Bopp Gl., Schleich. Ksl. 110, Benf. I 648 f., Pott W. III 721, 
Stokes Beitr. VII 44. — orovyefor is to be derived from crotyo-¢ (Pott 
If? 191 and Max Miiller II 78) in the sense of ‘member of a row’, 
whence xara ororyetov ‘in alphabetical arrangement’ (cp. orovynddr, 
otouzetv, otoryierv). ve-stig-iu-m could be satisfactorily explained to 
be from this rt. if with Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268 we connected the vé 
with the Skt. vahi-s ‘outside’, ‘out’; it would then mean ‘that which 
has gone out, stepped out’, and ve-sti-bu-lu-m would likewise be ‘the 
place into which one steps out’. But in the PW. the Skt. adverb 
is written bahis and this must be reckoned the authenticated spelling 
of the word. 


178) Rt. tpex reéy-@ (fut. FeéEw) run, todyo-¢ a course, 
to0xo-g wheel, tody-e-¢ a runner. 

Goth. thrag-ja toéyo, A.-S. thrah decursus temporis. 
O.-Ir. traig ace. pl. traigid pes (st. *traget, Z2 
255, 258). 

Pott. Il? 123, W. Ill 821, Bopp Gl. s: v. trksh. Since this rt. 
in the sense we, se movere (with the same meaning also strksh) is not 
supported by quotations, it has not been given here. Max Miiller 
Rigveda-Sanhita I 205 compares more aptly the Skt. dhrag (dhragamit) 
‘olide’, ‘move’ (of the wind). Difficulties are however presented by 
the relation of the consonants. — Grimm Gesch. 404, Benf. I 673, 
whom I do not follow in his connection of tay-v-¢, though the loss 
of a e is not unknown. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 104 has since reco- 
enized the identity of tayv-s with the Skt. taku-s ‘hurrying’ (p. 498). 196 
— Perhaps teey-yio-s throat, neck may be referred to this rt. in con- 
sideration of its moveableness, and also tergu-m which can hardly 
be separated from teceyyios. (Pauli ‘Kérpertheile’ 13, Studien I, 
1, 257). 

179) Rt. xa, xav yatv-w, yc-ox-o gape, yawn, yo-ouc, 
y-og cleft, abyss, yev-vo-g gaping, loose, ye-ve 
cleft, hole, yj-uy gaping, yev-vy hiatula (name 
of a fish). 

Lat. hi-se-o, li-o, hia-tu-s. 

O.-N. gin gape, O.-H.-G. gi-é-m, gin-é-m, geim-0-m. 

Ch.-Sl. zi-ja-ti, 2e-ja-ti, zi-na-ti hiare, Lith. 2i0j-u 
open the mouth wide, 20-ti-s cleft, hole. 

O.-Ir. gin dat. giun os (Z.? 994). 


Curtius, Etymology. 16 
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Pott W. I 67, 74, Schleich. Ksl. 110. — Other connected words, 
occasionally doubtful, are given by Pott and Benf. II 188, Ztschr. VII 
58, VIII 187, where the second part of the Skt. compound wi-hdjas  ~ 
air is identified with yc-og. I doubt however with Pott Il? 339 the 
change of v to j supposed by Benfey. For while yo-og was certainly 
yaF-og originally, it was by a lengthening of yo that xaF was arrived 
at (p. 68), since yob-vo-¢ supposes the same seeondary form of the 
root. The change of « to ¢ is testified to by yeu i.e. ye-ra, and 
from this it is but a step to the Lat. hi-sc-o for he-sc-o with the 7 
that appears in the Teutonic and Slavonic languages. hi becomes 
hia as in the German weak verbs, perhaps with the help of an inter- 
mediate noun-form answering to yer. — Grassmann Ztschr. XII 132 
has a different view with regard to these sound-changes. We may 
however join with him and others in regarding the Skt. rt. hd, ga- 
hd-mi relinquo, gi-hd-mi eo as related. Both meanings spring from 
the primary notion of ‘yawning’, ‘separation’. Cp. No. 192, — The 
Ir. gin is connected with these words by Stokes, Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 88, while Gliick (Kelt. Nam. 106) connects it, with yévvg (No. 423). 

180) Rt. xod yarvd-ev-o (é-yod-ov, xé-yovd-a, yelooucs) 
grasp, hold. 
Lat. pre-hend-o, hed-era (?). 
Goth. bi-git-an find, A.-S. gitan, Eng. get. 

Pott I! 142, Benf. IT 108, with whom we may safely suppose 
connection with the Skt. has-ta-s hand, perhaps also with the Lat. 
has-ta, but, on account of faulty sound-change, not with the Goth. 
hinthan ‘take prisoner’. pre-hend-o for prae-hend-o, praeda must be 
for prae-hid-a from the unnasalized root. Praediwm belongs here, or 
like prae(d)-s to No. 301. — Ktihn in his ‘Metathesis’ discusses thor- 
oughly the notion of our get. But there is no need whatever of his 
etymological assumption of metathesis from tak. The German com- 
pounds of fassen ‘grasp’ (e. g. wmfassen ‘embrace, comprehend’, er- 
fassen ‘take, seize’) illustrate completely the different meanings. — 
Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 73 regards the Lith. pa-si-gend-% ‘yearn for’, 
goda-s ‘covetousness’, and the Ch.-Sl. Zed-a-ti ‘desire’ as connected. 
[On hedera = x10ocd-¢ see Windisch Studien VII 184.] 


181) yodag-a (for yoded-je) hail, yeaegav to hail. 
Skt. hrdd-uni storm, hrdd-int lightning. — Zd. zvdd 
to rattle. 
Lat. grand-o (st. grand-en), grandinat it hails, sug- 
grund-a the eaves. 
Ch.-Sl. grad-% yoruke. 
197 Schleicher Ksl. 105, ep. Pott II* 199. — The derivation from 
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the Skt. rt. hrdd, i. e. ghrdd ‘sonare’ is probable. yédega has cert- 
ainly nothing to do with yode-o ‘to let loose’ (Lob. Proleg. 359). — 
The first « in the Gk. word is-an auxiliary vowel. Since the Skt. 
hrdd, as is shown by hrad-a-s ‘sea’ and hrad-ini ‘stream’, is used 
of the noise of water, we may also compare xa-ylot-o (rt. ydad) 
‘plash’. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 134 joins also the Goth. grét-an 
neve [Skt. greet] to this rt. 

182) yad-xd-g bronze. — Skt. hvi-hu-s,-hli-ku-s tin, lacker. 
— Ch.-Sl. Zel-é-zo, Lith. gel-e-21-s iron. 

Benf. II 198, Schleich. Ksl. 111. — In spite of the difference 
between the metals and between the derivative syllables the con- 
nection between these words may be regarded as proved, and the 
relationship to yod-vy (st. yod-vB) as probable: the latter word finds 
a remarkable analogy in the Lith. pa-zleb-étyjw I steel (Nesselm., 
Pott I? 142). — Max Miller (II 231) denies the connection between 
yod-no-¢ and the Skt. words. But if we take as the rt. the Skt. ghar 
‘shine’, the same from which the words for gold (No. 202) get their 
name, the relationship appears probable. The names of the metals 
and of the colours seem to have been determined by special con- 
vention within the boundaries of the several languages from roots 
of a most general meaning. Sonne Ztschr. X 98. 

183) yoawo-¢ on the ground, yawa-e, yawd-deg to the 
ground, yaue-tev from the ground, yau-ndo-s, 
ySoau-ado-¢ low, Xauvyyn epithet of Demeter. 

Zd. zem (Nom. zdo) earth. 

Liat. hwmu-s, humi, hamu-m, humo, hwn-ili-s. 

Ch.-Sl. zem-l-ja (zem-ja), Bohem. zem-e, Lith. zém-é 
land, ground, zéma-s low, Zemyna the Harth 
Goddess. 

Pott It 142, Schleich. Ksl. 109, Beitr. | 397. — The Skt. bhiimi 
earth (rt. bhi = gv) has nothing to do with these words, since the 
short « of the Lat. hwmu-s is clearly of Italian growth. An etymo- 
logical connection with the Goth. gavi is more likely (J. Grimm tib. 
Diphthonge p. 43, cp. Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 173); it may be formed 
from the same rt. and so be related to ya@-e«. In any case we must 
take ghamd as the Indo-Germ, form, whence comes the Gk. yaue 
with its regular locative yawod = Lith. zemat. — As yPapolo-s shows 
clearly an accessary &, we may connect 7@ov as well, which may 
then be compared directly with the Zd. st. zem and be derived from 
you; on the connection of the sound-group 7 with the ksh of the 


Skt. ksham, kshmd earth see Grassmann Ztschr. XII 95. The J im the 


Ch,-Sl. word is a purely phonetic adjunct. No. 179 might be sug- 
16" 
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gested as the rt., since all these words represent the earth as “that 
which is deep’ (cp. Sol yOdrvor), cp. tore wor yavor evosia yFor 
4 182. — From the noun stem are derived the names of man — 
“the Lat. homo (old pl. hem-6n-es), the Lith. zmu, st. gmun, with the 
plur. form Zm-dn-és, the Goth. gum-a (st. guman), the O.-H.-G. gom-o 
(cp. the Germ. Briiuti-gam ‘bridegroom’). In the Lat. at all events 
the oldest form favours the supposition of its origin from the noun 
(cp. petr-6nes ‘rustici a petris’ Fest.). Corssen Beitr. 244. The same 


SaaS : : 3 5 
198 view is evident in émyMormot, éxl yBorl cirov &ovteg. — The at- 


tempt made by Hovelacque (Revue de linguist. I 4) to derive homo 
from the rt. ghw (Gk. yv No. 203) is foiled by the e in hemones and 
the a in -gam. Moreover the word is nowhere found denoting 
man as opposed to woman, which, acc. to H.’s explanation of it as 
‘adspergens’ would be its only suitable use. Cp. Corssen II? 4. 


184) youd-¢ xcumvdog (Hesych.). — Lat. hdému-s hook. 
Pott I! 142, Benf. I] 321, where a good deal of irrelevant 
matter is introduced. —- The Gk. word cannot be relied on with 
security, as yoBos, and yeiog are given with the same meaning. No 
substantive yauds seems to have occurred, 


185) Rt. xap yoto-@ rejoice, yao-c, yoo-ua joy, xae-t-s 

favour, yeorCouae I favour, yoor-erg graceful. 

Skt. har-jd-mw amo, desidero. 

Lat. grd-tu-s, grat-ia, Ose. her-est, Umbr. heriest 
volet, Osc. Herentati-s (Venus). 

Goth. fathu-gair-n-s greedy of money, O.-H.-G. gér, 
gi cupidus, gév7, gut aviditas, gérén to desire 
(Germ. begehren). 

Lith. gor-w-ti to be desirous, gor to desire. — 
Ch.-Sl. Zel-é-ti, Zel-a-ti cupere. 

The words here placed together have found a place in etymo- 
logical combinations of the most different character. Bopp’s con- 
nection of yee with the Skt. harsh horrere, gaudere (G1.), that 
reoccurs in Pott W. 1 566 (cp. Il 1, 215) accompanied by ‘perhaps’ 
(cp. Benf. IT 111), is met by the objection on phonetic grounds that 
there is not a trace of the sibilant to be found in the Gk., while in 
respect of meaning the difference between yoer-s and ‘horror’ is an 
irreconcilable one The attempt to obtain a support for this com- 
bination from Hesychius’s gloss yaea’ dey7, dgytdog is an unfortunate 
one, since, as M, Schmidt holds, we have here an explanation of the 
Hebrew word charan. — Corssen 1? 468.arranges many of these words 
under the rt. har ‘grasp’, ‘take’ (No. 189), to which the Osc. her-i-iad 
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‘capiat’ may possibly belong, but ‘to take’ is by no means the same 
thing as ‘to desire’, ‘to wish’, so that it seems safer to treat the 
Ose. herest ‘volet’ as a completely distinct word. — Sonne Ztschr. 
X 107 (cp. Fick? 68) and Max Miiller (II 371) take the Skt. ghar 
‘shine’ to be the rt. of yaéem and ydeus. This view is strongly sup- 
ported by yeg-ox0-¢ ‘sparkling’, ‘twinkling’, — used by poets from 
Homer (4 611) downward as an epithet of the lion (cp. ai@wv), of 
the sea (Soph. fr.), of the moon, by prose-writers as the name of 
a darkish colour, especially in the eye, — and also by the poetic 
word year of essentially the same meaning. Cp. also Fulda ‘Unter- 
suchungen’ p. 194. Accordingly it seems best to assume that the rt. 
ghar resolved itself early into two main directions: 1) ‘to shine’, 
‘to be merry’. Here belong yalew, yood, yoeuc, ycéer-g and its deri- 
vatives, grd-tu-s, grd-te-s, grd-tia, which I cannot think, are to be 
separated, as is laid down in the PW., from ycéeu-s and to be placed 
along with the Skt. gii-ta-s ‘welcome’ (rt. gur). From ghar comes 
ghra by metathesis; and. since hi is a combination of sounds which 
is prohibited in Latin, ghr could not do otherwise than become gr. 
— 2) ‘to glow’, ‘to desire enthusiastically’ (cep. ardere), and under 
this head will come yeéeun which properly was ‘glow’, then ‘strife’ 


(ep. dat No. 258), and certainly the Skt. har-ja-mi along with the 199 


Oscan, Umbrian, Teutonic, Lithuanian and Slavonic words. 


186) Rt. xed yéb-a (xé-yod-a, yé-Gov-uou ease oneself, 
yeoet@, yOd-avo-g buttocks. — Skt. had had-é, 
Zd. zad caco. — A.-S. s-cit-e, O.-H.G. sctz-u. 

Pott I+ 249, Benf. I] 193. — We must suppose the Gk. and 

Skt. words to have lost an initial s. Cp. cyago let loose. — Fick? 67. 
187) yedtd-wav (st. yedtdov) swallow. — Lat. /rund-o 
(st. hirundon). 

Pott 11 143, Benf. H 135, Ahrens Ztschr. II] 108 on the suffix, 
which sometimes drops its v. — In spite of the different vowels in 
the middle of the words the identity of the two words can hardly 
be doubted. We must start from a Graeco-ltalic yeoevdov. + from 
e after the suppression of a consonant, as in yéduov by the side of 
the Aeol. yé44ror, Lat. w for e before n as in the gerund. If we 
started with yeouvdov we should find it hard to explain the w of the 
Lat. form. — I do not see how to connect the Lith. kregzdé swallow 
For attempts see Grimm Gesch. 204. — The combinations of Férstemann 
Ztschr. III 48 and the doubts of Hugo Weber X 247 (cp. above p. 81) 
cannot be allowed. — Doubtful conjectures as to the rt. are to be 
- found in Corssen Beitr. 129, Fick? 69. 


188) yédv-g, yed-wv, yed-dvyn (Aeol. yedvvy) tortoise, 
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yédv-o-v  tortoise-shell. — Skt. har-mu-ta-s 
testudo. — Zeliwi, Zelvt testudo, limax. 


Pott W. 1 85, Benf. Il 280, Schleich. Ksl. 111. — The suffix 
varies; we may perhaps with Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 256 regard the 
Skt. ghar as the rt.; it appears in ghar-ghar-a-s ‘a cracking’, ‘ratt- 
ling’, also ‘owl’, and in ghar-ghard ‘lute’, ‘bell’, in which case 
the animal would have got its name from the squeaking noise which 
it utters. Since there is no objection on phonetic grounds to the 
connection of the above words, and since they denote the same ob- 
ject, there is no reason for separating them as H. W. proposes. 


189) Rt. xep yeto hand, ev-yeo-7g easy to handle (dus- 
yeons), ~éo-ng subject (adj.), in hand (cp. yeo- 
slOVv, YEO”). 

Skt. rt. har har-d-mi rapio, adipiscor, har-ana-m 
hand. — Zd. zar to seize. 

O.-Lat. hir manus. Lat. heru-s, hera, hér-é(d)-s, hér- 
éd-i-ta(t)-s, hir-tido. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 205, Benf. II, 108, Corssen I? 468. — 
The meaning ‘take’, ‘grasp’ appears clearly in the Skt. ye’e has pre- 
served its old form yegr- yever- in compounds (Roediger Comp. 58). 
On the obsolete Lat hir (or wr), that appears to have been a neuter 
noun with the meaning of the Gk. dévae, cp. Corssen I? 472. yéeng 
(avdel yéoyr A 80, cp. yxelorog = vmoxetorog ‘subject’ and the Lat. 
man-cipiu-m) is the passive counterpart of the Lat. herw-s, if we re- 
gard this with Lange as ‘the taker’ (Jahn’s Jahrb. 1853 p. 40). her- 
é(d)-s — cp. merc-é-d-s No, 467, Corssen Beitr. 111, Paul. Epit. 99, 


200 heres apud antiquos pro domino ponebatur — comes from a verbal 


stem héré. The rt. har appears in precisely the same application in 


the Skt. aga-hara-s ‘receiving an inheritance’ (Goth. arbinwmja). To - 


this may be added here-tu-m, herc-isco (Corss. Beitr. 40) from a stem 
with added c. — It is possible that yooo-5 again as ‘an enclosed 
dancing-place’, yog-to-s in the sense of ‘courtyard’ which it shares 
with hor-tu-s, the Lat. har-a and co-hor(t)-s, the Gk. yedvo-s in the 
sense of ‘the enclosing barriers of time’ (Zd. zr-van, zrvdna time), 
and even yec-o, xoed-o-woe (Pott W. 191), are of the same origin. 
Then from the rt. with added dh we get the Goth. gard-s oixos, avin, 
bi-gaird-an mequgovreves, Lith. garda-s ‘hurdle’, Zardi-s ‘horse-garden’, 
Ch.-Sl. grad-i-ti aedificare, grad-u murus, hortus, civitas. To yderog 
and hortus belongs the O.-Ir. gort seges (Z.? 68), lwb-gort ‘garden’ 
(Goid. p. 98, 6, lub gen. lube frutex Z.? 242). 


190) yyy goose. — Skt. hqsa-s fem. has-2. — Lat. ans-er, 
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— O.-H.-G. gans. — Ch.-Sl. gast, Lith. dasi-s. 

E- — 0O.-lr, goss goose (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 37), 

J [geiss] gen. gessa swan (T. B. F. p. 140), ged 
goose (Corm. Gl. p. 23). 

Bopp Gl., Schleich. Ksl. 105, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 261, who is doubt- 
less right in referring the st. yqv to a form yevg, as wiv is from a form 
unvs, we may perhaps be right in regarding the fem. stem yevo-1 = 
Skt. has-t for ghan-si as the primary form from which yyy arose 
(Ztschr. VI 85). The Lat. form has lost the h and taken a new suffix, 
still Keller (Jahn’s Jahrb. 1863, p. 766) thinks we may see the h 
still remaining in herbilis hanser [Lucil. ap. Serv. Verg. G. I, 119] 
where he thinks there is alliteration. — The oft-repeated etymology 
from yatva does very well so far as the meaning goes, but the s, 
which is found in the word in all languages, is against it. It seems 
to be an addition to the rt. Schweizer (Ztschr. VIII 451) disagrees, 
— The Ir. nom. geiss which may be deduced from the gen. gessa 
points to the primary stem *ghanst. 

191) yyo (Hesych.) hedgehog. — Lat. hér or ér, hér-in- 
ac-eu-s oY €éY-1N-AC-eUu-s. 

Pott W. Il 2, 395, Benf. I 111, Pictet Ztschr. VI 186, but the 
connexion of the Skt. words which he adduces with the meaning ‘snake’ 
(cp. No. 171, 172) does not appear to be proved. The relation of 
uno to cxve* éyivos (Hesych.) is not clear; M. Schmidt reads syne, 
but this reading is opposed by the alphabetical arrangement. Pictet 
I 454 considers the word as quite distinct and connects it with the 
Skt. Khur, ‘scratch’, ‘burrow’. 

192) yy-o0-5 bereft, empty, yye« widow, yneev-o am 
bereft, empty, yyod-@ make empty, yao¢s separ- 
ate from, ywoifa separate. 

Skt. had ga-hd-mi relinquo, dimitto, hd-ni-s relictio. 

Bopp Gl. Pott W. I 68, who compares also the Lat. héré-s (st. 
héréd) — cp. ynewotns ‘substitute’, ‘heir’, H#. 158 — which, as it 
seems to me, the meaning forbids (No. 189). — Benf. Il 190. — The 
same rt. occurs also in the words y7-t-0¢, ya-ti-¢ ‘lack’, yattGo, yaréo 
‘want’, yole-o ‘let go’, yodago-s ‘slack’ — the two last from a noun- 
stem yoda, which bears the same relation to ya that ozo-la does to 
cye and to which the yodu in yodt-peor is closely allied — lastly in 
yotowar ‘give way’, The corresponding Skt. hd has also the mean- 
ing ‘ire’, ‘cedere’ and with prepositions ‘concedere’, ‘discedere’. 
Cp. note to No. 179. Corssen Beitr. 216 aptly compares with yo-tl-¢ 
the Lat. fa-ti-sc-ere ‘gape’ and ‘dissolvi’ in the metaphysical sense, 

' ad-fa-tim, fatigo, fessu-s and on the other hand derives fa-me-s from 
the rt. gha. f = as in No. 2038. Cp. Pott W. I 88. 
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193) ySéc, &ySés yesterday, yOub0-s, yxPe-ovvd-g of 
yesterday. 
Skt. Ajas yesterday, jas-tana-s of yesterday. 
Lat. her-i, hes-ternu-s. 
Goth. gistra-dagis to-morrow, 0O.-H.-G.  gésteron 
yesterday (Germ. gestern). 

Bopp Gl. Comp. Gr. II 208, Benf. H 208. — The primary form 
is ghjas. The initial letter will be treated later. The Ehe form 
csQ-0¢ i. e. (x)Meo-6¢ with @ for o and initial o for @ (Ahr. d. aeol. 
p. 228) is worthy of notice. The suffix is a genitive suffix as the 7 
in her-d i. e. hes-t is a locative one. — Lob. El. 1 47 adnot. is wrong. 
— As regards the meaning it is important to notice that as in Goth. 
so in the Vedas, at least acc. to the explanation of the Scholiasts to 


the latter (Benf. Lex. z. Simavéda 209), the word is applied to the 
following day. 


194) Rt. xr ye-wy (st. yor) snow), dvg-yt-wo-¢ horrible, 
yet-wa storm rainfall, ysvuat-o, yeyuatv-o raise 
a storm, raise a storm against, yuetdo-v chil- 
blain, yesu@v winter, yetuso-Lv0-¢ wintry. 

Skt. hi-ma-s nix, as adj. frigidus, him cold, frost, 
himani nix, héman-ta-s hiems. — Zd. zydo winter's 
frost, zim, zima (m.) winter. 

Lat. hiem-s, hibernu-s. 


Ch.-Sl. zima hiems, tempestas, frigus, Lith. 2éma 


(f.) winter, Zémuu-s wintry. 
O.-Ir. gam winter (Amra 44), gdith ventus (4? 
241). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 96, Benf. Gott. Anz. 1852 p. 553 ff. — 
Though the words adduced are undoubtedly connected, they present 
many difficulties individually, especially the Lat. hiem-s and the b in 
hibernus. On these points see Corss. Beitr. 250. Since an 7 appears 
in all the languages the favourite view of a connection with yé-o rt. 
xu must decidedly be rejected. yeway is a collective of ystua, to 
[él-weo-rvd-g and yerwéouog Ovgyet-weQo-g is a preparatory step. — It 
is not lawful to derive, as Ebel Ztschr. IV 334 proposes, the numerous 
shorter forms all from yerwoevt. — Aufrecht IV 415 sees the shorter 
form hima (Zd. zima also year) in the Lat. bi-mu-s, tri-mu-s, quadri- 
mu-s for bi-himu-s &c., and in support of this Miklosich Beitrige I 
p. 287 adduces some remarkable analogies from Slavonic and Lithu- 
anian. Cp. Pictet Il 588. — From the Teutonic languages Fick? 71 
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connects the O.-N. ge ‘bad weather’, N..Norweg. gjé ‘nix autumni 
recens’ specially as parallels to the Zd. word zydo; in these words 
the nasal has been lost. It is perhaps preserved in the O..N. geime 
‘sea’, as my learned friend Zarncke thinks. Whether the Skt. rt. 
ii, which among other meanings has that of ‘jacere’, ‘projicere’ (Zd. 
a ‘shoot’, ‘grow’, ‘cast’), and which would but ill suit ‘snow’, is 
the primary root, I leave an open question (Pictet I 90). 


195) ylucoo-g fem. yiuccon (= yuwag-ve) goat. — O.-N, 
gymbr one-year-old lamb. 

Grimm Gesch. 402. — The relation to the 0.-H.-G. geiz = Lat. 
haedu-s is more remote. Benf. Il 193 assumes that yé-weeo-g has lost 
a 0, and would thus bring us to a stem yd preserved in these words 
intact. Cp. Stier Ztschr. XI 212. 


186) Rs. yhad xé-yAad-« am swollen, yA@-o0-¢ gay. — 
Skt. hldd hlad-é gaudeo, laetor. 

Bopp Gl., whom I cannot follow in the comparison of the A.-S. 
glid ‘laetus’ because the dental has not its proper substitute. — 
Bent. Il 135. — Nor can a connection with laetu-s be held, on which 
Corssen Beitr. 150, 1” 114, 376 by way of addition to Leo Meyer Vel. 
Gr. I 2 makes quite a distinct conjecture. 


197) yAo-n verdure, grass, yAo-sed-g, yAw-o0-¢ greenish, 
yellowish, yAo-o-¢ green colour. 
Skt. hari-s green, yellow, hami-na-s light yellow. — 
Zd. zairi yellow, gold-coloured, zawina yellowish. 
Lat. hel-us (holus, olus), hel-vu-s, honey-yellow, hel- 
vo-la vegetables. 
0.-H.-G. gréj-w gruo-j-u vireo, OS. gré-mi viridis. 
— 0O.-H.-G. gélo yellow. 
Ch.-Sl. zel-ije olera, zel-enw viridis, Lith. Zel-i vir- 
esco, Z0l-é herba, 2dl-ie-s viridis. — Ch-Sl. 2lu-tu, 
Lith. gel-ta-s yellow. 
O.-Ir. gel white, comparative gili-ther (Ir. Gl. 168). 
Bopp Gl., s. v. harit, where viridi-s (for gviridi-s) is also com- 
pared. Pott W. II 1,207. Schleich. Ksl 109, where more extensive 
conjectures are made on this rt. Cp. No. 200, 202. /fld-vu-s too 
would be more rightly put with these words than with No. 161, 
since fldva is an epithet of Ceres, as ylon of Demeter; folus (Paul. 
Hpit. $4) helps to explain the change to f. With Kuhn’s connection 
of yléog with the Lat. gilvu-s = Skt. gdura-s ‘yellow’ (Atschr. I 516) 
I cannot agree on account of the initial. But li-tu-m ‘yellow colour’, 


iS) 


203 
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whence /i-t-eu-s, may well have lost an initial % and may so corre- 
spond in its first syllable to the ylo in ylw-e0-¢. — ylon is clearly 
for yio-Fn, for which compare the Lat. words, which Corssen Il? 
160 explains in several other ways. 
198) yoteo-s a young pig. — Skt. ghrsh-vi-s, ghyrsh-ti-s 
boar. — O.-N. gris-s porcellus. 

Pott W. Il 2, 387, Grimm Gesch. 37, Férstemann Ztschr. [1 
60, Pictet I 373. — We are brought to the rt. ghars, which in Skt. 
(gharsh) means ‘rub’, Gk. yooe, whence yoes-to-s, 70eQ-L0-s, ZolQo-s. 
Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 256 considers ghar as the rt., whence the Skt. 
ghar-ghar-i-ta-m grunting noise, and derives yofeo-¢ (for yoe-10-s) im- 
mediately from it. But the s appears to be essential in two lang- 
uages. : 

199) yoddd-eg guts, yoA& (st. yodrx) gut; yoody gut. 
Skt. (Ved.) hird gut. 
Lat. haru-spex. har-iolu-s, hira dim. hilla guts. 
O.-N. garn-ir pl. entrails. 
Lith. Zarnd gut. 

Pott 11148, Aufrecht Ztschr. III 194 ff., Corssen Beitr, 213, 
Ausspr. 1? 509. The 0 in yoedy will have to be discussed below. 
hariolu-s (another form is fartolu-s) may be derived immediately from 
harw a form which we may suppose to bave existed, like famulu-s 
from fama (No. 309). On the @ in hira see Walther Ztschr. XII 412. 

200) yodo-s, yody gall, anger, yod-xd-¢ bilious, yoAd- 
am bilious, yodd-@ make bilious, enrage. — 
Lat. fel, fellitu-s. — O-H.-G. gallad. — Ch.-SL 

Pott W. II 1, 210, Schleich. Ksl. 111. — Both are clearly right 
in bringing the words into connection with No. 197, so that the gall 
got its name in that case from its green colour. The suffix is dif- 
ferent in the different languages, fell is perhaps for fel-ti (cp. mel 
No. 465), though otherwise Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 379, Corssen Beitr. 318; 
in Ch.-Sl. ¢2 or t is suffix and only the stem Z1u is to be compared 
with yot. Cp. however Kuhn Ztschr. I 516. — How the Lat. bili-s 
is to be referred to the same stem, I do not see, since there is no 
bridge to help us over from gh to initial b. Hence Corssen connects 
this word with gil-vu-s and the Skt. gdwra-s ‘yellow’ with b for g 
(cp. below p. 465). — On the distinction between yo47 and y0i0-¢ 
see Lobeck Proleg. 11. — Schweizer’s conjecture Ztschr. I 566 (cp. 
Fulda ‘Untersuchungen’ 208) does not seem to me a happy one. 


200b) Rt. xpeu yoeu-tla, yoeu-er-o neigh, yoeu-erco 
resound, yoou-y, yoouo-¢ noise, neighing, yodou- 
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c0o-g creaking. — Zd. gran-té (xt. gram) in- 
censed. — 0.-H.-G. ga-grim creaking, A.-S. grim- 
etan, O.-H.-G. gram-izzon murmur, hum. — Ch.-Sl. 
grim-e-ti thunder, grom-ti thunder, grim-a-ti 
sonare. 

Fick’ 72, who also rightly connects Xeéu-n-¢, Xosu-vdo-¢ the 
favourite name of the cross-grained old man in comedy, perhaps too 
the Teutonic words O.-H.-G. gram ‘resentful’, grim ‘rage’, O.-H.-G. 
grimmida ‘ill humour’ &c. frend-ére is formed by the addition of 
a d, which must originally have been dh. — Cp. Pott W. II 2, 167. 

201) Rt. xpi yor-o graze, besmear, yet-o1-s anointing, 
yoi-ue, yot-o-uc oimtment. 

Skt. rt. ghar ghar-d-mi, gi-ghar-mi besprinkle, gharsh 
(ghars) gharsh-d-mi rub, ghr-ta-m melted butter, 
grease, ghrsh-ti-s frictio. 

Lat. fri-are grind to powder, fri-c-are, fric-iu-m 
tooth-powder, fric-tio. 

Benf. II 198, 375, Corssen I? 517. — For the primary meaning 
of yolery ‘yeter we oicteog Aesch. Prom. 566 is important. — Fricare 
has an added c, and we may suppose in this case that it is a deri- 
vative from a noun-stem frica (fricae a kind of stone) or frico (Corss. 
Beitr. 207). The Skt. gharsh shows an added s. But there is no ne- 


cessity to suppose with Benfey that yo/-w arose from yorc-w. — One 


feels a strong temptation to compare also yeorw, yoo-c, yoo-we *co- 
lour’, as being that which is rubbed on. But we are met by the fact 
that yea-¢ in Homer means only ‘skin’, and ‘skin-colour’, and since 
the same meaning of ‘skin’ is to be found in yeouw yoow, we must 
suppose colour to have been regarded as a skin drawn over the sub- 
stance (cp. p. 118); just as col-or belongs to the rt. cel ‘occulere’ 
‘celare’. Or is it that the surface im general is regarded as some- 
thing ‘rubbed on’, or ‘anointing’? — yerun-t-o ‘touch’, yealvo 
‘touch’, ‘colour’, yeav-o ‘scrape’, may be regarded as formations 
from the same rt., even the Skt. ghd, which though usually mean- 
ing ‘to smell’ (intrans.) means also ‘to smell at’, ‘to kiss’, may per- 
haps be related. — Cp. Pott W. I 98. Ascoli’s views (XVII 345, cp. 
Corss. I? 802) are different, but they do not convince me. 


202) yovod-s, yovoto-v gold. — Skt. hir-ana-m, hir-aya-m, 
Zd. zar-anu, zaranya (n.) gold. — Goth. gul-th. 

Ch.-SL. zla-to. 
Grimm Gesch. p. 13, Schleich, Ksl. 109. Miklosich Lex. s. v. 
zla-to. In the Slav. zr-é-ti, Lith. Zer-é-ti shine the rt., which is the 
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Skt. ghar, is preserved, From this rt., the same already spoken of 
at No.’s 182, 185, 197, and 200, the oriental languages have formed 
the word for gold by suffixing -ana, the European by suffixing -ta. 
For the latter languages Schleicher in Hildebrand’s Jahrb. f. Natio- 
nalékon. I p. 410 rightly gives ghar-ta as the primary form. From 
this come the Teutonic and Slavonic forms directly. yevoo-s however 
seems to point to a secondary derivative ghart-ja, whence yevtjo; — 
and ghart-ja bears to gharta precisely the same relation that hiranja 
does to hirana. On the 0 ep. Delbriick Stud. I 2, 136. A trace of 
the formation with the suffix -na is to be seen in Hesych.’s ylov-v0-¢ 
yovods. The Lat. representative of this stem is li-tu-m, which we 
have already mentioned at No. 197, whence comes (it-eu-s golden- 
yellow. We may add the Phryg. ylov-e0-s' yovads, ylovesa’ yovose: 
(Hesych.), with the Eranic g for gh. 

203) Rt. yu yé(F)-@ (fut. yev-ow) pour, yv-ua, yev-wa, 
yv-ol-g, Yo-y. a pouring, stream, 70-0-¢ a heap 
of earth, yv-wo-s, ywv-Ao-g juice. 

Lat. fo-n(t)-s, fu-ti-s (vas aquarium), ec-fi-ti-o, re- 
fii-to, con-fi-to, fu-n-d-o (st. fud), fu-ti-li-s. 
Goth. giw-t-a pour (st. gut). [Germ. giesse.] 

Pott W. 1 777, Aufrecht Ztschr. 1 120, Benf. II 194 with an un- 
successful comparison of Skt. words. — Acc. to Ebel Ztschr. II 80 
(cp. Déderlein Gl. 2065) ¢o-yéF-crge ‘sagittas fundens’ (Bélew otove- 
evta yéovto O 590) belongs to this rt., yeF-cvoa for yeF-we-1e sup- 
poses a masc. yeF-ceo-s, to which it is related as alevex is to maed-s. 
See moreover even so far back as the HE. M. s. v. — yo-s-oo is re- 
lated to yé(F)-@ as 2ld-@ is to mié(F)-@. Even Aristarchus explained 
yoouevog ‘angry’ in this way by means of cvyyeduevos (cp. confusus 


-animo) Lehrs Arist.” 145. — We might be tempted to separate the _ 


Lat. fundo and the Goth. giwta entirely from the Gk. words, and to 
connect the former along with funda with the Gk. cpevd-ovy (No. 
296), if it were not for the Latin words, which point to a shorter 
stem fu. To these belong specially re-fu-to, con-fui-to. As to fu-ti- 
li-s Fleckeisen in the epistula critica prefixed to his edition} of Plautus 
p- X follows Ritschl in recommending the spelling /wé-tili-s, so that 
we should have to hold the first ¢ to be the representative of d, and 
other testimonies to this way of writing the word are collected by 
Klotz on Terence Andria p. 125. Paul. Epit. p. 89 has preserved 
the pecuhar meaning of fw-tili-s, vasa futilia a fundendo, so that 
a man is fuwtilis who is ‘not able to hold fast’, not able to keep 
silence. Not a trace of the d is to be seen in effutire ‘chatter’. Cp. 
Corssen Beitr. 214, where fon(t)-s is doubtless rightly referred to 
a stem fov-ont identical with yef-ovt, cp. note to No. 192. (Other- 


ad 
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wise Kuhn Ztschr. IIT 999, Ascoli XVII 346, Bugge Stud. IV 343.) 
These words have as little to do with gutta and guttwr as with hi- 
mor, more properly wmor (No. 158). — Aufrecht XIV 268 and Pictet 
II 702 following Kuhn (Ztschr. II 470, cp. Grassmann XI 40) have 
made it very probable that the Skt. hw ‘sacrifice’ belongs not, as 
I formerly held, to #v-@ (No. 320), but to our present root, and ac- 
cordingly had originally the meaning of ‘drink-offering’; this view is 
especially supported by d-hdv-a-s ‘bucket’, ‘horse-trough’, and by the 
Zd. gao-thra (£.), ep. yv-r0e« ‘holy water’. 


T' 


Greek + corresponds to Indo-Germanic ¢. It is repre- 
sented in Sanskrit by ¢, or th, in Zend by the same letters, 
in Latin by ¢, in Gothic by th, in the middle of a word 
sometimes, as in O.-H.-G. throughout, by d, in Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic and Lithuanian by ¢, in Old Irish by ¢, and between 
vowels by th and d. 


204) ayt-¢ over against, instead of, &vt-a, eytn-v, evt- 
“QU-¢ against, over against, avtio-g, év-avtlo-¢ 
contrary to, @vt-o-wou, avtd-w, avtid-co meet. 

Skt. anti over against, before, considering, anti-ka-s 
near, anti-ka-m going on before one, anti-déva-s 
opponent. 

Lat. ante (for anted), ant-ervor, ant-iquo-s. 

Goth. and along, against, anda-vair-d answer (Germ. 
Antwort), anda-nahti the night before, the eve. 

Lith. dnt (with gen.) to, at. 

0.-Gall. ande-, O.-Iv. ind-, inn-, ind-rid ineursus (Z.? 


867, 877). 
Bopp Comp. Gr. III 488, PW., Pott 1? 259, where however there 
is a very capricious conjecture as to the origin. — Inscr. Delph. 


No. 8 1. 3 in Wescher and Foucart is important for avrl: ‘ave tov 
yerooteyrlov meocndvioy tater’, where the old physical primary 
meaning which is in general only preserved in compounds can be 
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clearly seen (cp. Hesiod. "Egy. 727, Xenoph. Anab. IV 7, 6). — On 
the meaning of the Lith. dnt see Schleicher Lit. Gramm, p. 285 f. — 
The Lat. ante-d is preserved in antid-ed and is to be regarded as an 
ablative, while dvré and anti are locative in form, drew instrumental. 
Cp. No. 330. It is hard to trace the connection between this stem 
and the Skt. anta-s ‘end’ (but also ‘neighbourhood’ = the Goth. 
206 andei-s), which in Sanskrit is closely connected with it. The Lat. 
antes ‘rows’ must also be considered here. — Weber Ind. Stad. Il 
406 takes as the rt. the Skt. at ‘to move continuously’ (sam at | 
t 

§ 

! 


visit) along with the unauthenticated ant ‘bind’, while Benf. Or. u. 
Occ. II 560 maintains all these words to be of pronominal origin. 


205) dorjo (st. doreg) star, eoreQ-d-E1g starry, &6rQ-0-V 
constellation. 


Skt. (Ved.) pl. star-as stars, tdrd (for stdrd) star. - 
— Zd. ctare star. 


Lat. stel-la (for ster-wla), astru-m (perhaps borr- | 
owed). . 
Goth. stair-né (£.), O.-H.-G. stérro (m.) star. 
Cymr. stirenn, Arem. ster stella, Corn. steyr stellae 
(Ze 20-122): 
Bopp Gl., s. v. tard, Pott I+ 167. — Perhaps we ought to put 
with these téeag and the a&maé slonuévoy telosa (X 485 dy O& tH 
teloea mavtTa ta tT oveavos otepavarat) while corecn-t-w, 6téQ-OW : 
‘shining’, otee-om-7) may be reckoned derivative forms. Benf. I 662 f. ; 
— The oft-quoted Zd. agtar is not to be found in Justi, and seems 
accordingly to have no authority, so that an initial @ is only to be 
found in Gk. — As to the rt. varying opinions have been held. Acc. _ 
to one view it is preserved in the Skt. as throw, in which case eotye | 
would answer to the Skt. astar shooter (Kuhn Ztschr. I 540), in sup- 
port of which Benf. mentions the Germ. Strahl (both ‘arrow’ and 
‘flash of lightning’), acc. to the other (Kuhn Ztschr. IV 4) the words 
come from a rt. star (No. 227), in which case the stars would have 
been so-called from being ‘strewn over the vault of heaven’. The 
fact that in the Vedas star-as only occurs as a plural speaks for the 
second view. Max Miiller IT 365 also derives star-as from the rt. 
star, but in the active sense as ‘the strewers of light’. This seems 
to me bold, since we do not find the rt. star used specially of light. 
— Pictet II 209 connects a&o-rje only with the rt. as, and the words 
beginning with a consonant with the rt. star. — As prothetic vowels 
are so common in Gk. this séems to me unsafe, and I regard Kuhn’s 
second view to be the most probable one. 
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206) Gory (for Fdéorv) city, éoreto-¢ urbane, éord-¢ towns- 
man, citizen. 

Skt. vdstw place, house, vdstavja-s olustog, rt. vas. 
— Zd. vanh stay, dwell. 

O.-H.-G. wis-t mansio, Goth. vis-an manere. 

Q.-Ir. foss rest (Corm. Gl. p. 1 amfhos), é-fhus, 
tfhos at home (Corm. Gl. p. 34 ore tréith); 
ar-a-ossa (for ar-a-fossa) quae manet. (Z.? 434, 
Goid. p. 26, 48). 

Kuhn Ztschr. II 132, while Benf. I 297 compares the Skt. vastu 
‘locus’, Bopp Gl. s..v. vas, Pott W. II, 2, 475. — On the O.-H.-G. 
wist cp. Grimm D. Gr. If 923. — The £ of éorv is discussed by Ahr. 
d. aeol. 170, and by Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 112. @ is’ here, as 
often elsewhere, the representative of long a. — Pott hay ingeniously 
associated with this same rt. vas ‘to dwell’ the words of: «oun 
(Hesych.) i. e. vas-jd, and ofe-ty-s* x@uy'tns (Hesych.) — cp. also 
Ota, Oin, On — and vxeQ-wv0-v ‘upper-story’. But doubts still re- 


main, especially on account of the Lacon. éfa ‘tribus’. The same 207 


scholar explams the Lat. ver-na which like ofxérys had originally 
the meaning ‘house-companion’ (Preller Rém. Myth. 248), to be for 
vesi-gena ‘born in the house’, in which case we might assume a Lat. 
subs. = Skt. vasa-s. But perhaps it is better to derive the word 
straight from the rt. vas. — Roth Ztschr. IX 220 puts fo-tla, as 
I did formerly, not under the rt. vas shine (No. 610), but under our 
present rt, so too ev-vy for *vas-nd. But the existence of an Indo- 
Germ. rt. vas, us, can hardly be denied. 


207) e@rra father! — Skt. attd mother, older sister. — 
; = Lat. atta father! — Goth. atta (st. attan) father. 
Ww — Ch-Sl. off-ci father. 
Grimm Gesch. 271, Kuhn Web. Ind. Stud. I 325. — A very old 
epithet of endearment used to one’s elders, of which the Skt. has 


only the fem. — Paul. Epit. 12, ‘attam pro reverentia seni cuilibet 
dicimus, quasi cum avi nomine appellemus’, and therefore certainly 
not a borrowed word. — The Goth. athet ‘mother’ with the regular 


change of letters must also be of the same origin, at the same time 
Pictet Il 347 compares the O.-Ir. aite ‘foster-father’. — Cp. No. 243. 
208) ér-ed-¢ true, érd-§-@ examine. — Skt. sat-ja-s verus, 
sat-ja-m veritas. — O.-S. A.-S. séth (= san-th-s) 

sooth, O.-N. sann-r true. 


Bopp GI., Pott W. II 2, 248, Benf. 1 25. — The rt. is éc ‘to be’ 
(No. 564). The meaning ‘true’, ‘real’ appears already in the Skt. 
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participle sat, the shorter form for sant = (a)sant (Lat. prae-sent), 
and Clemm Stud. III 328 refers the Lat. son-s (st. sont) ‘that has 


been it? to the same origin, also the derivative sont-icu-s, a view: 


which receives striking confirmation from Bugge’s account of the use 
of the Old Norse sann-r (Stud. IV 205). sat-ja-s is derived from the 
same sat; the Gk, ér-s0-s has lost the spir. asp. Cp. below p. 681. 
The synonymous words 2rv-wo-s, ét-/jtv-wo-g are referred by Benf. to 
the Skt. form sat-va-m, which as a subst. has the meaning ‘being’, 
‘creature’, ‘animal’, — Kern’s assertion (Ztschr. VIII 400) that étedg 
shows traces of the F has no foundation whatever The argument 
that sf éredv ye at the end of a line proves the existence of the di- 
gamma would equally well prove its existence in exo, for we find 
7 amolécOar at the end of a line as well. Pott Il? 820 holds there- 

. fore rightly to the old explanation, as does Sonne Ztschr. X 345. On 
thes == 7 ep. p. 594. 


209). éxe moreover, further, still, toooet over and above. 
a — Skt. ati, Zd. aiti excessively, ultra. — Lat. 
we “D Ge et, et-iam, at in at-avu-s. — O.-Iv. aith-, ath- (for 


*ati) ve-, iterum in aith-scribend re-scriptum, ad- 


I 2 ro-gegon-sa repupugi (Z.? 869). 
y ; 
{MA Pott I? 251, Bopp Gl. — ati is used in compounds in exactly 


/ the same way as in at-avu-s e. g. alj-ahna-s ‘lasting over a day’ 
ve (‘longer than a day’). The Lat. et might then also correspond to 
4 the related Skt. atha ‘further’, but the former supposition is rendered 
preferable by the Gk. ér. Pott cally special attention to the almost 

identical use of att, ém, and et-dam with comparatives: 2ce weddoy, 

etiam melius. Kissling’s assertion (Atschr. XVII, 214) that an original 

ati must have become in Gk. go. and then even ¢«, is completely 


unfounded, as we can see from meo-ri/ (xo-t/), go-tt-s, wij-tL-s, O@-tU-s, 


Ow-ti-vyn. The rt. acc. to Weber Ind. Stud. Il 406 is to be found in 
208 the Skt. at ‘ire’ (?). — Even the latest edition of Passow’s Diction- 
ary repeats the singularly mgenious remark “‘the word seems to be 
the primary form of the 3. sing. of efu’é, and so properly est“. 
210) érog (fétog) year, éryjovo-g yearly, éryotar yearly 
winds, tyreg (onteg) this year, és véwr-o a year 
hence, dve-ernota a bad year. 
Skt. vatsa-s, vatsara-s year. 
Lat- vetus, vetus-tu-s, vetulu-s. 
Ch.-Sl. vetiich-% old. 


Bopp Gl. s. v. vatsara, Pott 11 108, Benf. I 311, Kuhn Ztschr. 
Il 133, Miklosich Radd. p. 8 (Ch.-Sl. ch regularly from s). — The F 
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is established by Fétuw, Funetifétreg on Boeotian inscriptions (C. I. 
1569, 1575) (Ahr. d. aeol. ate) and its effects may be mecounized in 
the Lacedemonian Suaférns, yéto9 Ghe d. dor. 46, bf); and in aetéa, 
TO 10) avTO eTéL YEvVOWE eva, avETH TOV aUTOETH, VETS 0 QUTOETHS 
(Hesych. ed. Schmidt p. 57), and in the Homeric oferéag ‘of the same 
age’, and even in tevexortovtng. All of the latter words are com- 
pounded with the copulative prefix ¢, 6 (Lob. Elem. I 362). — Ebel 
Ztschr. IV 329 ingeniously suggests an old subst. vetus ‘year’ as the 
origin of vetus-tu-s (cp. robustus, venustus) and agrees in so doing 
with Corssen Ztschr. Il 10, who refers Veturiws as well to the same 
source. — The stem then is vatas, whence came the Skt. vatsa-s (for 
vatas-a-s) with added a, a shorter form is found in sam-vat ‘year’. 
From this shorter form came véwta which must be for veo-F(é)r-«. 
a) MEQUOL No. 360. The explanations that have been ventured for 
évravtos including the latest made by Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 408, seem 
to me as yet unsuccessful. 

211) ¢r-awdd-g (Firadds). — Skt. vatsa-s calf, child. — Lat. 
vitulu-s, vitula, Ose. Vitelin (Italia). — Ch.-Sl. 
tel-e, Bohem. tel-e, Lith. telycza heel. 

troalog in Hesych. with the meaning teveos, which is assumed 
also by Varro R. R. Il 5 who follows Timaeus in deriving thence 
the name Italia (ep. Gell. XI i, 1). This etymology is splendidly 
confirmed by Vételiw in the pantie on Oscan coins (Mommsen 
Unterital. Dialekte 260). — Bopp Gl, Kuhn Ztschr. IT 133. — Ebel 
IV 329 compares the Skt. vatsa-s ‘year’ in which case the word would 
mean ‘that which is of this year’. — So Bopp tib. das Albanesische 
p. 3. In this language the calf is called Biro., the year Bitte or Pyer. 
Stier Ztschr. XI 207. — Grimm Gesch. 33, who however, regardless 
of the Skt. word, makes vitulus arise from cvitulus, comparing the 
O.-N. quig-r vitulus, conjectures that aphaeresis has happened in the 
Slay.-Lith. words (fela-s for ve-tela-s) as in the Neapolitan Talia = 
Italia (Wentrup Beitrige zur Kenntniss der neapolitan. Mundart p. 9). 
In the case of a word whose origin was obliterated so early this 
seems credible. Otherwise Miklos. Radd. p. 93, Lex. 987. 


212) were with, among, after, wérate afterwards, wérao- 
Cot lems of muddling age, weta-—v between. 
Skt. (Ved.) mithas alternately, muthw together, 
mithu-na-s connected, Zend maf with. 


Goth. mith eve wécov, wera, ov, missd one another, 209 


0.-H.-G. mit? (Germ. mit) with. 
Bopp Comp. Gr. III 510, Benf. Lex. z. Samavéda s. v. sma, Kuhn 
‘Ztschr. 1 515, Ebel IV 142, where mati is assumed to be the primary 
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form for the Teutonic languages. — Pott 1? 755, more clearly Ztschr. 
VI-101, assumes aphaeresis of an a, so that the Skt. amd ‘together’ 
would then be the primary form. Benfey’s conjecture is more plaus- 
ible; it is that the Zd. mat arose from the similarly used Skt. smat 
(with the instrumental ‘with’ Delbriick Abl. Loc. Instr. 68) and that 
wera too is to be referred to the stem sama (No. 449) not unlike the 
O.-H.-G. samant, samat, and the Germ. sammt (together with) (Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VIIL, 139). wétacoae (cp. émrooor) must be for weta- 
nt-av, and wetegy must be a compound with gvy, The Skt. @ is 
weakened from a. were in form is instrumental, mithas genitival and 
ablatival. — We can perceive no direct relationship to wéooog, at 
most it might be considered whether both words are derived from 


the rt. ma (No. 461). 


213) doréo-v bone, dotéivo-g, dotivo-g of bone, bony. — 
Skt. asthi, asthan, Zd. acti, acta bone. — Lat. 
os (O.-Lat. ossu, ossu-m), oss-eu-s. 


Bopp GI. Pott W. I 329, Kuhn Ztschr. IIL 325. — The Lat. os— 


stands for osse st. ossi, from ostd like messi-s from mes-ti-s, met-ti-s. 
On the other forms see Priscian VI p. 254 H. — The Ch.-Sl. kosti 
which must be related to the Lat. costa ‘rib’ must be put aside be- 
cause the k cannot be explained in the face of three Indo Germ. fa- 
milies. — On the other hand parallels suggest themselves readily in 
Gk. in 66-tex0-¢ and &o-raxo-¢ ‘sea-crab’, in b6-ree0-v, bote-EL0-y 
‘oyster’, in d6-rea-xo-v ‘potsherd’, ‘shell’ (of crabs, muscles, and 
eges), in a&o-ted-yado-¢ ‘ankle’, ‘vertebra’, ‘die’, with the by-form 
&o-tel-¢ (whence cotedfery = aoteayadtée ‘to play with dice’), and 
in coter-yo-¢. All these are names of hard substances, and that this 
is the special meaning of é6téov is shown by the fact that the same 
word has in the three languages the two meanings ‘bone’ and ‘kernel’ 
or ‘stone of fruit’. This gives ground for Pictet’s conjecture (1 515), 
that the rt. as throw contains the etymon, so that bones and fruit- 
stones were so called from being ‘what is thrown away’, ‘rubbish’. 
If this view is adopted we must assume a form as-ta-m that is pre- 
served in the Lat. ossuw-m as the primary one, and a by-form as-ti 
whence came oo-réo-y (as it were ossewm), probably for 6o-ts-jo-v, 
and by another suffix a dimin. dorw-eo-y (Schwabe de deminut. p. 32, 
69), whence doraégio-v ‘little knucklebone’ on the one side, and on 
the other dctesov, 6oteaxor, the latter with a fresh diminutival suffix. 
wo tot-¢ with the a preserved would stand for wo-twe-1-s. In e&o-rec- 
ya-lo-¢g (cp. the Germ: Andchel) the y seems to have been weakened 
from %, so that we should here have a diminutive form of the cha- 
racter of the Lat. corni-cu-lu-m, such as we see, though Schwabe 
(p. 58) sought one in vain, in oBed-xa-2o-y == dBoroy Aesch. Ag. 135. 


=> 
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Cp. Stud. I 259. The words for dice suggest a direct derivation from 
the rt. as throw, which Pott I! 519 conjectures for the Lat. @le-a 
(for as-le-a; cp. the Skt. prisaka-s i. e. pra-as-a-ka-s ‘die’), but the 
other meanings make it safer to connect them with the words for 
‘bone’. Otherwise Pauli ‘Kérpertheile’ 24. 


214) Rt. met wér-o-wou fly (é-at-6-wyv, é-ard-uny, &nrn-v), 
cxv-met-n-¢ swift, mord-o-wou flutter, sré-od-y 
wing, aréev§ wing, fin, flap, t-(Ao-v feather. — 
mt-mt-oo (Dor. aor. é-wet-o-v), nut-vé-@ fall, rt-we, 
mv@-ot-¢ a fall, xdt-wo-g lot. 

Skt. pat, pat-d-mi fly, settle down, fall, light upon, 
fall in with, pat-a-tra-m, pattra-m, pattr-in bird, 
pat-man flight, pdat-a-s flight, fall, wing, leaf. 

Lat. peto, im-pet-u-s, pen-na (Old Lat. pes-na), prae- 
pe(t)-s, acci-pit-er. 

0.-H.-G. fédara, fédah (fétah) wing, flap. — Goth. 
finth-a yryvaouw, O.-H.-G. find-u. 

N Ch.-Sl. piit-a bird, pitt-ica passer, pe-ro feather. 

\ O.-Ir. &v avis (for *petna, cp. O.-Cymr. etn, Z.? 776), 
ete wing (Amra 44, for pet-tia?), etechail volucer 


eee 2)? ae G1 1066). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I 240, I? 47, Benf. II 93, Schleich. Ksl. 119, 
Fick 7? 114, Ebel Beitr. III 35. — The rt. pat, pet is clear. The pri- 
mary meaning (cp. Introduction p. 105) we may assume to have been 
that of ‘quick movement’ which has been maintained in the widest 
sense in the Lat. petere, while in the Skt. and Gk. it has branched 
off into the two meanings ‘fly’ and ‘fall’ — both denoting a move- 
ment through the air. For all that Skt. compounds lke wtpat ‘fly 
up’, ‘spring up’, prapat ‘hurry along’, ‘dash’, and also the Gk. zeo- 
mEtNS, svmETHS have meanings more like petere, while on the other 
hand the Lat. penna (for pet-na), praepetes (aves Fest. p. 205, 244) 
and accipiter (cp. No. 2), which Pott Il! 54 well compares to the Gk. 
axvunétng, With its by-form acceptor (Charis p. 98 K) are akin in their 
meanings to the words for ‘flying’. The poetic adj. dumeryg (side by 
side with dvu-zét-ns) is also important for the special development of 
the meaning of this rt.; Homer uses it as an epithet of rivers, but 
it afterwards acquired a much more general use. éumececy in passages 
like O 624 corresponds quite to the Lat. mpetum facere. — The Germ. 
finden (find) finds in its special meaning of ‘lighting upon’ something, 


“a clear analogy in the uses of the Skt. pat that are given in the PW. 


aly iis 
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under head 7. The Lat. invenire has almost the same primary mean- 
ing, so too efgxdxrevw applied as it is e. g. by Xen. Cyneg. 3, 5: vian- 
rover meol ta iyyyn, Ore elonixroveww els avteé. — Cp. No. 349. 


6-we curtain, covering, wéra-o0-¢ broad-brimmed 
hat, «éra-do-y leaf, plate (of metal), xéva-Ao-¢ 
spread out, wat-cvy dish. 

4 


215) St. wera merd-vyv-we, aic-vy-we spread out, méra- 4 
; 


Lat. pat-e-o, pat-ulu-s, Patulciu-s, patina. 
0.-H.-G. fad-am filum, O.-8. fath-m the outstretched 
arm, embrace, (fathom). 

Pott I! 244, Benf. I 544, where much foreign matter is imtro- 
duced, II 98, where zetevvvue is classed with mlatv-¢ = Skt. prthu-s . 
and rt. parth, prath ‘extendi’ (No. 367b). Leo Meyer Bemerk. 2t ‘ 

211agrees with him in comparing the latter, and suggests wor’ by the | 

side of zeot’ as an analogy. But the r of the Skt. words appears in 
ahetvg as 1, and the words here compared are found in three fami- 
lies of speech with no liquid after the labial, and therefore we prefer 
to treat them as separate. — patina 1s perhaps borrowed. — That 
métaiov belongs here and not as Bopp holds to the Skt. pattram 
(‘wing’, ‘leaf’, No. 214) is.proved by the meaning and the adj. wéte- 
4o-s which is identical with patulu-s (cp. dévdosa« vpinétynia). — Per- 
haps we might also place here mre-2éa ‘elm’ which Fick compares 
with the Lat. telia (Or. u. Occ. HII 118). — May we not suppose that 
the Zd. pathana, ‘wide’, ‘broad’ belongs here? (Fick * 115). 

216) Rt. cta éory-v I placed myself, t-ory-we place, 
ord-6t-g position, standing, sedition, ora-uty an 
upright, side-beam (of a ship), oré-wvo-g jar, 
(-6t0-g weaver’s beam, oty-wov the warp, ore- 
tyo a weight. 

Skt. sthd ti-shthd-mi (Lend hi-¢td-mi) sto, consisto, 
sthi-ti-s status, stha-la~m locus, stha-vi-s weaver. 

Lat. sta st-o, si-st-o, stii-ti-m, sti-ti-o, Std-tor, std-tu-s, 
sti-tu-o, sti-tu-a. std-men warp, sti-bu-lu-m, sté- 
bi-li-s. . 

0.-H-G. std-m, Goth. stan-da stand, stath-s place, 
O.-H.-G. stat (Germ. Stitte), Goth. stél-s (Germ. 
Stuhl) chair, throne. 

Ch-SL. sta-ti stand, Lith. sté-ti (in compounds) stand, 
sta-tu-s standing, steep, staty-ti to place, sté-na-s 


“a 
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‘standing, std-klé-s loom, Ch.-SI. sta-menit orcuvos, 
sto-lu thronus, sella. 

O.-Ir. in-a-sessam “in their standing” = who stand 
(Corm. Gl. p. 7 bdge), sessed standing (Goid. 
p. 27, 47, from a primary form *s7-sta-tu-). 


Bopp Gl, Pott W. I 312—872, Benf. I 628, Schleich. Ksl. 115, 
Corssen 1? 414. — The rt. sta, of which the ¢ is aspirated only in 
the Skt. form, is the basis of a large number of secondary forms, 
especially of the stems orat (ota-B-p0-¢, ora-F-wy, ora-B-8Q0-¢, ot7- 
B-0g, &-ota-I7s), otek, oted, otaf, and coreg, and, with a change of 
vowel, of orv, otvx, and otvg. — It is specially noticeable that the 
rt. is applied to weaving similarly in the Gk. ford-¢, or/juar, the Lat. 
stamen and the Skt, stha-vi-s (Pictet Ii 173); with otdéuvo-g on the 
other hand may be compared the M.-H.-G. stamde of like meaning. 
— orcahy* taewselov xtyvav (Hesych.) answers to the Skt. sthala-m and 
the O.-H.-G. stal (statio). The same meaning is found in the Ch.-Sl. 
sta-ja. Corssen Beitr. 463, 1* 810 gives valid reasons for not connect- 
ing stlocu-s, the older form of locus with this rt. Pott analyses 
Ovotyvos as dvo-otyvo-g and sees in otyvo a noun meaning ‘standing, 
‘condition’. — By the help of the suffix -vara the Skt. stha-vara-s 
‘firm’ = Zd. ctawra ‘strong’ is formed from the rt. sta; it may how- 
ever also be compared to the Gk. otav-ed-¢ ‘stake’ and to a Lat. 
stauru-s which we may deduce from 7-stawr-are, re-stawrare. The 
Goth. stiwr-jan ‘make firm’ comes from the same source, perhaps too 
the Lith. sta-vari-s (?) ‘knot’ Gn wood, reeds &c.), while the Lat. 
sti-va ‘plough-tail’ shows the suffix va only. — That also oté-ae (st. 
otecot for ore-F-ag-t) ‘standing fat’, ‘tallow’, and craig ‘dough’ came 
from the rt. orw seems very probable (cp. Benf. I 638, Leo Meyer 
Ztschr. V 369). 


217) Rt. ora, ovef. 


This rt. is now discussed under Nos. 228 and 216. 


218) Rt. orad, cred orédd-co (é-6redy-v) set, appoint, de- 
spatch, otddo-¢ expedition, ota@d-1& prop, rack, 
oveh-E0-v, OrEhed (cp. oterdern) handle (of an axe 
&c.), orés-eyog the stock of a tree, oryd-y 
column. 

Lat. prae-stol-o-r, stul-tu-s, stol-i-du-s (?). 

0.-H.-G. stil handle, shaft (Germ. Stel), stellan place 
(Germ. stellen), stilli still, soft. 

O.-Ir, stalle he stands, Lith. steli(ti arrange, order. 


212 
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Cp. No. 216. — We find in Skt. the rt. sthal ‘firmiter stare’, 
but it is not supported by instances (Westergaard). Pott W. I 362, 
Kuhn Ztschr. III 322. — Ahr. d. aeol. 41 mentions owed as the Aeol. 
rt. for oxdla = otody, xacnoléo (= xataotsd@), and hence he sepa- 
rates oted with the meaning ‘clothe’ from this rt. We are met here 
by many unsolved difficulties, we cannot even be certain with regard 
to some of the words given above whether the 7 belongs to the stem E 
or to the formative suffix. — The Aeol. orodda (Conze ‘Reise auf . 
Lesbos’ Hannov. 1865 p. 35, A 24, B17, XIX 2 oryddn) proves that } 
oman belongs here, and not directly to the rt. ore. Perhaps otdd-le 
stands for otwi-ve, and is to be compared with the Skt. sthu-na (Zd. 
ctiima) ‘pillar’, the » of which seems to point to a lost 7 and so to 


a form star-nd. Cp. No. 228. — oradidag: neiwanag yeooxasg (Hesych.) 
suggests the M.-H.-G. stelze (Germ. Stelze) ‘stilt’, ‘prop’. — oréd-exos 
is formed like réu-wyos, eio-yog (st. afd). — On stolidu-s and stultu-s 


cp. Corssen II? 156. 
219) Rt. cteup, oreuB oréug-vdo-v pressed olives or 

grapes, &-otEup-7¢ immovable, unpressed, 6téup-o 
shake, misuse, oteup-c§-0 (Hesych.), orop-s-a, 
6top-cé-c scold, revile. 

Skt. stambh stabh-né-mi, stabh-nd-mi fuleio, innitor, 
offendo, stambh-a-s postis. 

O.-H.-G. stamph pilum, stamphén to stamp, pound. 

Lith. steba-s pillar (?). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 362 f. — qm and @ interchange of old in 
this rt., orguBerv denoted ro xiwety ovveyasg and occurs in this sense 
in Aeschylus (Aesch. fr. 433 Herm.). Lobeck Rhemat. 33 f. discusses 
these words and others of a similar sound. — The notions of ‘propp- 
ing’ and ‘stamping’ are united in this rt. as they are in ége/do. — 
The @ in aotewpys accordingly is no doubt not negative but pro- 
thetic as in aotagpis, &otayvs. — I do not see how to connect with- 
this root oragvdy ‘bunch of grapes’ (stepvdn plummet, peg), craic, 
aotapis ‘raisin’, at all events it is not likely that oteqvdy, as Kuhn 
Ztschr. 1 140 conjectures, originally meant ‘vine-stock’. — Joh. Schmidt 
Voc. 1 128 brings forward the Skt. stebhi-s ‘twig’, ‘bunch of grapes’. 

220) Rt. ctev orév-w, Gtevey-@ groan, sigh, ordvo-g sigh, 
otévo-war, orelvouor, am straitened, orevd-c, 
Gtélvo-g narrow, Gtéelvog a confined Space, strait, 
distress. 
213 Skt. stan stan-d-mi sono, gemo, stanaj-d-mi 1 thunder, 
stanajitnu-s thundering. 
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O.-N. stynja, styn ingemiscv, O-H.-G. stundd suspi- 
rium. 
Lith. sten-e-ti, Ch.-Sl. sten-a-ti groan. 

Bopp GL, Pott W. II, 2, 147, above p. 112, according to which 
the meaning ‘groan’ is connected with that of ‘confinement’, ‘press- 
ure’ just as it is in the case of ygu-w (No. 127b). Kuhn Ztschr. II 
237, IV 7. — Cp. No. 280. 


221) Rt. ctep orég-o-wav am deprived of, oteg-e-«, oteg- 
t-6x-@ deprive. 
Goth. stil-a steal. 

Pott W. I, 1, 710. — The Skt. sténa-s ‘fur’, stéja-m ‘fartum’ 
are formed from the shorter rt, stv, which Pictet Il 439 regards as 
a weaker by-form of star. tytdé-o-woe ‘want’, ‘lack’ (Pott I! 558, 
Benf. 1 660) can hardly be compared, as the meaning does not come 
near enough. For combinations regarding it see Fick? 210. otésdo 
itself has in certain connections the notion of ‘secretness’ and ‘stealth’ 
which occurs in the Teutonic words of our present root. Cp. accord- 
ingly No. 218. — Diefenbach vgl. Wérterb. II 331 has collected the 
rest of the Teutonic words. The O.-H.-G. stérjan Germ. stéren ‘dis- 
turb’, which Corssen (Beitr. 461) compares is foreign both in sense 
and sound. ) 


222) oreg-e0-g, GtEgd0-g, Otég-l-po-g firm, hard, oreod—py, 
otetoa barren, oryje-1y§ prop, otyoré-w I prop. 
Skt. sthir-a-s firm, star- vacca sterilis, strength. 
Lat. ster-ali-s. 
M.-H.-G. star rigidus, Goth. stairé oteioa. 
Lith. styr-w am stiff, numb, sté-va carrion. 


Pott W. 1 356. — otegso-g and oreddo-g point to otegjo-s (cp. 
Booéas, Bogdas), so too otetea points to otee-ja. The acc. oreigay cor- 
responds completely to starjam the Vedic acc. to start (Kuhn zur altest. 
Gesch. p. 8). — We might also connect otdeak (cp. orden, ordgtvyé) 
‘shaft’, comparing also otedew ‘keel-beam’ with the M.-H.-G. sévwre, the 
Lith. styra-s rudder (Germ. Stewer), though stiwre ‘prop’ suggests or7je- 
vyé. We can hardly separate oteyvyis ‘hard’, ‘rough’, ‘sharp’, and 
the Lat. strénwu-s. — The b of the O.-H.-G. stu-b-w ‘die’ (Germ. 
sterben) might be compared to the of ovég-t-po-s; at all events 
‘to die’ is properly ‘to become stiff and chill’, Walter Ztschr. XII 
411 is of the same opinion, only he connects the Teutonic word im- 
mediately with torp-co. — The notions ‘stiff’, ‘firm’, ‘strong’ meet 
here in many instances. — Since Corssen 1* 518 establishes for the 
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Lat. stiria as for stilla the meaning ‘drop’ we must hesitate to con- 
nect them with the words we are now discussing. 


223) oréo-vo-v breast, flat surface. — OG. stirna brow 
(Germ. Stirn). 

Kuhn Ztschr. IV 4. — The primary meaning ‘flat surface’ is 
clearly to be seen in the rt. ctop No. 227, the form corresponds 
exactly. to the Skt. perf. pass. part. (n.) stérma-m, ‘that which is 
spread out’. 

224) Rt. cteq (for orex) orép-c I crown, oréu-we, oteép-0, 
otrép-avo-g garland, orep-cvyn circlet, border. 
Skt. sthd-p-ajd-mi colloco, fundo. 
214 Lat. stip-a-re, stipatores, stipulari, stap-ia stirrup. 
O.-H.-G. stif-t, M.-H.-G. stafe, stapfe staff, O.-H.-G. 
stifulén fulcire, M.-H.-G. wnder-stiwel fulerum. 3 

Kuhn Ztschr. I 140, Pott W. I 369. — The primary meaning ; 
of otég-w is munxafo, ‘make thick’, ‘firm’, ‘full’, hence the Homeric 
éxeotéwavto mototo (A 470), émectepys (Archil. fr. 9 Bergk dang 
dyeing éniotepys), both with gen. of material [ep. ctepevors munac- 

Gels Hur. Alc. 746, and Theoer. I, 153]. Allied to the above is the 
Lat. stipare, while the stipatores ‘qui. cirewmdant corpora regum? 
(Fest. p. 314) approach more nearly to the usual meaning ‘crown’, 
‘encircle’. ozig-o¢g ‘heap’, ‘troop’, otrp-go-s ‘thick’, ‘close’, which 
are commonly connected with ore/Bo, start from the notion ‘closely- 
packed’, ‘pressed together’. On the @ of several forms see Walter 
Ztschr. XII 413. — The several uses of otep-cvy ‘battlement’, ‘rail- 
ing’, ‘border’, point to a protecting, strengthening ‘encircling and 


surrounding’. — stipulart presupposes an adj. stipulus ‘firmus’ (cp. 
Gessn. Thesaur.), whence it arrived at the meaning ‘to fix firmly to 
each other’. — The Skt. sthap-ajd-mi is a regular causative from sthd 


‘stand’. From this point of view it becomes easy to understand the 
connection with stip-ula stall, stip-e-s stem &c. Pictet II 425 follows 
the old theory in connecting stipulart directly with stipula, remind- 
ing us of the German custom of the ‘Halmwurf’ and of the use of 
the festwea im the ceremony of manumission. — On g for p cp. No. 
251 and p. 499. — Cp. Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 154, Corssen I? 505. 


225) oti-« stone, pebble, dim. otio-v, otiaé-o pelt with 
stones, otvadyg stony. — Goth. stai-n-s stone, 
staim-~ja-n to stone. 

Pott W. I 329, Benf. I 661, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 34, where he com- 
pares yc as well. — Pott IL? 424 brings otovvg ‘point’ under this 
head. Perhaps our word contains the primary notion of this word 
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of mysterious origin. — Miklosich Lex. 900 compares the Ch,-Sl, 
sté-na teiyos, xonwros. 
226) Rt. ctry oti-fo prick, orty-we, orvy-un prick, point, 
mark, spot, otix-r0-¢ spotted. 

Skt. tig tég-d-mi to be sharp, to sharpen, tig-ma-s 
sharp, violent, tik-ta-s bitter, téja-s keenness, 
strength. — Zd. tigh-ra pointed, tigh-ri arrow. 

Lat. di-sting-u-o (Ovaori&a), in-stinc-tu-s, in-stig-a-re, 
sti-mulu-s, stz-lu-s. 

Goth. (us-) stigg-an prick out, put out, O.~-H-G. 
sting-u, stihh-w prick, stick (Germ. stechen), Goth. 
stik-s orvyun, stak-s ottywa, O.-H.-G. stacchilla 
sting, point, stihl graving tool, stilus. 

Pott W. Ill 465 cp. 342, Benf. I 647. — Skt. tig for stig (cp. 


- Nos. 222 and 205). — Kuhn Ztschr. 1V 6. — The development of 


the meaning in Sanskrit resembles closely that in the case of the rt. 
ak (No. 2). So tig-ma-s can be translated by dcer, tégas by ann. 
In its meaning tikta-s corresponds to mx-ed-¢ (No. 100). The name 
of the river T%gri-s also belongs to the Persian words (Pott Ztschr. 
VI 257). — Aufrecht Ztschr. I 513 discusses sti(g)mu-lu-s.  stt-lu-s 
(for stig-lu-s) is certainly not a borrowed word, it is identical with 


the O.-H.-G. stihhil. Some of the Teutonic forms come from a rt. 215 


with a of similar meaning, stag. Cp. Grimm D. Gr. II 37 No. 418. 
— The rt. O1y Sryyevwm (No. 145) which has been more then once 
compared with this rt. has nothing whatever to do with it. Benfey, 
Ebel Ztschr. IV 441, Grassmann XII 138 connect sig-nu-m, but this, 
in consideration of Pott’s remarks V 27 (cp. Introd. p. 105) I cannot 
agree with (cp. Corssen Beitr. 82, Nachtr. 122). stimguwo ‘extinguish’ 
finds an analogy in the Germ. ersticken ‘stifle’, ‘smother’, which I can- 
not see how to connect with our present root. 
226b) ord-uoe mouth, jaws, or0-wa-yo-g stomach, orap- 
vao-¢ talkative. — Zd. ¢taman (m.) mouth. 
Fick? 211, Pott W. I 371. The Aeol. otv-wa is of as little im- 
portance for the discovery of the etymon as dvvya, or xvtapog for 
that of dvowa and xétrapog. The Skt. stu ‘laudare’, ‘celebrare’ is 
certainly not the rt. A relationship with the Goth. stib-na porn and 
some of the words treated of by Diefenb. II 312 is more likely 
than this. 
227) Rt. ctop ordg-vv-ui, Gt0g-é-vVU-WL, OTOD-VYV-WL 
spread out, ote@-we carpet, ore@-uvy couch, 
6roa-r0-¢ an encamped army. 
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Skt. star str-né-mi, str-nd-mi sterno, upa-star pa- 
rare, star-i-man, star-a-s couch. — 4d. ctar strew, 
ctair-is couch. 

Lat. ster-n-o, strd-tu-s, strd-men, strd-mentu-m, toru-s. 

Goth. strau-ja oredvyvur, O.-H.-G. strdo, M.~H.-G. 
stré gen. stréw-es straw, betti-strewm lectisternium. 

Ch.-SI. stré-ti extendere, po-stl-a-ti sternere, po-stel-ja 
otoauvy, Lith. strajé straw, horse-stall. 

Cymr. strat, y-strat planities, e-starn, y-starn ephip- 
pium, Corn. stre¢ radius, flumen sanguinis (Z.? 


121, 122). 


Bopp Gl. Pott W. II, 1,.701, Schleich. Ksl, 115, Kuhn Ztschr. 
Il 456 ff., IV 4, where torw-s is discussed in its relation to stara-s 
— the connecting link is stor-ea ‘coverlet’, ‘mat’ —; the oldest tori 
were like those prepared by Philemon and Baucis for the gods ‘de 
mollibus ulvis’? (Ov. Met. VII 655). — The Gk. cteato-s belongs in 
spite of its a@ to this rt., and the more certainly that the Aecol. form 
6teoro-¢ occurs in inscriptions (Ahr. d. aeol. 75). From the Lat. we 
get also the related words strd-g-e-s and stru-o (struxt) along with 
strues and struices. In stru-o the wu is best regarded as the correla- 
tive of the » in ctewvyvm. Corssen’s view (Beitr. 71), that the gut- 
tural comes from a nominal suffix, I disagree with here as in other 
cases, where verbs that are evidently primitive are declared to be 
denominative. stru-e-re suggests the Ch.-Sl. stro-i-ti natacxeve gery, 
(tuvew. Akin to this in meaning is téo-e-uvo-v (for 6teQ-a-wvo-r), 
only used in the plur. for ‘house’, ‘hall’, ‘room’ — 1. e. ‘structura’, 
‘exstructio’ —, from the rt. with e which appears here as in ster-no. 
— Since /.and 7 occur manifestly side by side in the Slavonic lang- 
uages, it is probable, that the Lat. /d-tu-s too, old Lat. stld-tu-s (Fest. 
p. 313) is to be referred to the same rt. with / for r. This is also 
Corssen’s view Beitr. 462, where the derived stldtdrius is discussed 
as well. At all events this ldtu-s is as certainly distinct from the 
partic. ldtu-s == tAnro-s as from wderv-¢ with which it has been often 
compared. Cp. ote (No. 205) and oréevo-v (No. 223). 


228) Rt. ctu, orv-a set up, orv-do-¢ column, oro-c 
portico. 
Skt. sthi-la-s, sthila-ka-s big, stupid, clumsy, stli-nd, 
Zd. china pillar. — Zd. ¢tti big. 
Lith. stwly-s stump of a tree (Ness.), stu-m2i length 
of body. 
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Cp. rt. cra (No. 216), crad (No. 218) Pott W. 1, 360. — The 
metaphysical meaning of sthvila-s reminds us of the words stultu-s 
and stolidu-s given under No. 218. — oro-c stands for an original 
oto-v (Lob. El. I 443) with -ce collective, and points to a primary 
oto-o-¢ for otof-o-¢ or oto-w for otof-« with the same meaning as 
otv-do-s from which oro-re was formed in the same way as 6700-14, 
veott-a and avteex-sé. — By vowel intensification ory becomes orev 
which is preserved in the Homeric ored-rar 1. e. nata dicvoray lora- 
tat, ogégetor, ‘he stands or is fixed in a certain direction’ (ep. Lehrs 
Arist. ? 98), ‘makes provision or arrangement (Germ. ‘Anstalt’) for 
something’. — The attempt made by Diintzer Ztschr. XIII 22 and 
Leo Meyer XIV 85, to connect this cret-ro closely with the Skt. stu 
(Zd. ¢tu) is a mistaken one, since stu always means ‘praise’, and not 
‘promise’ or simply ‘speak’. I should be inclined to conjecture rather, 
that stw (cp. sthiula-s) arose from the physical meaning ‘set up’, 
‘raise’. — No doubt the Goth. stiv-iti omouovn, Lith, stdv-iu ‘stand’ 
with w before the vowel instead of w, belong to staw the correlative 
of this orev. 


f 


229) orvmo-g stem, stump, ortd-27 tow. 
Skt. stipa-s cumulus, stépa-jd-mi heap up. 
Lat. stupa, stipa tow, stitp-e-o, stup-idu-s, stipe(t)-s. 
The general notion is that of ‘firm’, ‘hard’. — The change of 
the vowel and the similar origin of stipes is rendered probable by 
the form stipa = stupa quoted by Fest. p. 351 ‘qua amphorae firmart 
solent cwm exstruuntur’. Cp. rt. crep No. 224. Perhaps too orvg-o 
‘make firm, thick’ together with ordqis, ordvuue, otvplds, otupedos 
belong here. Lobeck Rhem. 297 compares also otorB7y ‘stuffing’, while 
orelBo (esp. § 92) comes near to the rt. creugm No. 219. All these 
stems touch each other at many points (Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 129). 


230) Rt. ta, tov, tev ry tene, te-ve-wee stretch myself, 
tétv-co (é-ta-9n-v), ti-talv-o stretch, extend, ra- 
ot-¢ a stretching, t0-vo-g strain, tension, tone, 
tave-, taved-g extended, long, «-rev-rg tenax, 
stiff, cé-rav-o-¢ stretching, convulsive tension, 
rév-ov (st. tevovt) sinew, to-do strip, band, 


fillet. 


Skt. tan tan-6-mi stretch oneself, stretch, strain, 
carry’ out (Partic. ta-ta-s), tan-ti-s cord, rope, 
chord, tdna-s thread, tone, tanu-s thin, tender, 
tanava-m thinness, tan-tu-s, tan-tri wire, string, 
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tan-ju-s roaring, whistling (of the wind), tan- 
ja-tu-s noise, thunder. — Zd. tan stretch out, 
lead, tan-ya spread out. 

Lat. ten-d-o, ten-e-o, ten-tu-s, tenti-o, ten-or, ten-u-1-s, 
ten-ax, ten-er, ten-us cord, snare, tendo, tendicula, 
adv. tenus, ton-a-re, toni-tru. — Umbr. an-ten-tu 
avarewvéto, us-ten-tu ostendito. 

Goth. than-ja extendo, O.-H-G. dunni thin (Germ 
diimn), dona tendicula, O.-H.-G. donar tonitru 
A.-S. thunjan tonare. 

Lith. temp-j-% stretch out, témpa sinew, temptyva 
bowstring. Ch.-Sl. ¢im-i-kw tenuis, ten-eto. ton-oto 
laqueus, tefiva chorda. 

Cymr. tant, O.-Ir. #4 fides (42 OP) ace, pl. téta ties 
(T. B. Fr. p. 140). 


Bopp G1., Pott W. II, 2, 60 and 89, Grimm Gesch. 403, Schleich. 
Ksl. 113, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 238 whose conjectures about the initial 
letter however I cannot share (cp. Ztschr. 1V 7). — The rt. has 
started from the primary meaning stretch and developed in th2 main 
three special ideas which meet us in all languages, namely 1) ‘thin’ 
— further developed to ‘tender’, 2) ‘that which is stretched out’, 
hence ering! ‘sew’ &c. (cp. O.-H.-G. fadam No. 215), 3) ‘tension’, 
‘tone’, ‘noise’. The third meaning approaches the rt. stan (No. 220) 
in many of its applications, but it seems to me very hazardous to 
try and identify the two roots under this meaning, as has been at- 
tempted by Pott! 255, Benf. I 675 and lately. by Corssen Beitr. 436, 
Walter Ztschr. XII 375. The Skt. tdna-s = the Gk. tovo-g¢ ‘tension’ 
and ‘tone’, te/very Bory, aetayow (Soph. Ant. 124) ‘raise a cry, 
a noise’ originally ‘make a cry &c. stretch itself, continue’. Since 
the Gk. usage proves that the linguistic instinct perceived some con- 
nexion between the ideas ‘stretch’ and ‘resound’, we may believe 
the like of the other peoples too (cp. Ptsb. Wtb. s. v. tdna). It 
would be astounding indeed if the s of the rt. stam had been lost in 
four languages, while at the same time the rt. was preserved intact 
in three. — We must add too the meaning ‘hold’ which is arrived 
at through the notion ‘stretch’, and which meets us in tenere and in 
the Gk. tj, which I have compared with the Lith. permissive té 
(Ztschr. VI 91). The Lith. p reminds us of the p in the Lat. tem- 
p-to, the connection of which with our rt. Ebel doubts (Ztschr. IV 
442). But temptare clearly means properly ‘to stretch something re- 
peatedly’ until it fits. Corssen Ausspr. 1? 123 however considers 
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tentare the etymologically correct spelling. — On derived forms with 
s see Pott Il? 603. — Perhaps besides tendo, the Osc. tad-ait, which 
Corssen Ztschr. V 94 translates by ‘tendat’, belongs to a rt. with 
added d. May not also éxt-rnd-e¢ ‘intente’, with éxutydevog and ém- 
tydevo belong to the same rt.? Cp. p. 65. 


230b) Rt. tay rée-ray-dv grasping. — Lat. tag-o, tan-g-o, 
tag-ax, tac-tu-s, tac-tio. — Goth. ték-an touch. 
Lottner Ztschr. XI 185. — The identity of the Gk. and Lat. 
roots, ignored by Pott Ill 443 ff. no one will doubt. In Gothic the 
initial has not its regular substitute, but the meaning is so completely 
identical with that of the Graeco-Italian words that we must agree 
here to admit an exception — and Lottner has collected several. 
To ték-an is allied the A.-S. tac-an, Eng. take, which we must not 
with Grassmann separate from the Goth. word and connect with déy- 
owce (xt. dex). Might not the rt. be stag, and so the persistence of 
the tenuis be explained as elsewhere by the dropped s?. We became 
acquainted under No. 226 with one or two forms which presupposed 
such a rt., whose meaning could without any difficulty be reconciled 
with that of our present rt. — Fick 209 compares the Skt. tdg-at 
‘sudden’ and the rt. tug (tungd-mt) ‘knock’, ‘thrust’, ‘knock against’, 
but prefers to connect it with the Goth. stiggvan ‘knock’ rather than 218 
with tékan. 


231) Rt. tox rtyx-o melt (érax-nv), tox-eod-g melting, 
liquid, tyxe-dwv (st. tyxedov) a melting away, 
tTHy-avo-y saucepan, crucible. 

Lat. td-be-s moisture, corruption, td-b-e-0, tdb-e-sc-o, 

_ tdb-u-m matter, emaciation. 

A.-S. thd-v-an to thaw, O.-H.-G. dewan to melt 
away, thaw, O.-N. thd terra egelida, they-r 
a thawing wind. 

Ch.-Sl. ta-j-a liquefio. 

The identity of meaning proves the common origin of these 
words. The & is probably accessory, cp. above p. 63, although the 
supposition of the suppression of the & (Teutonic g) in the other 
languages is not altogether inconceivable. The suffix in td-be-s is the 
game as that occurring in ple-be-s, pu-be-s, that in ta-bu-m as that 

in ver-bu-m. — Schweizer Ztschr. VII 451 connects the Goth. thahd 
clay, the O.-H.-G. daha. — Cp. Pott W. I 102. — Otherwise Fick * 76. 


232) ravoo-¢ steer. — Ved. sthiira-s taurus, Zend ¢taora 
draught-ox. — Lat. tawru-s, Umbr. twru. — Goth. 


we 
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stiur, O.-N. thér-r bos castratus. — Ch.-Sl. turié 
steer, Lith. tawra-s wild ox. 


Q Kuhn Web. Ind. Studien I 339, Schleich. Ksl. 113, Beitr. I 238. 


ae 


— The etymology is to be found in the adjectival use of the Skt. 


sthira:s, sthila-s, stavira-s ‘firm’, ‘strong’ (No. 217, 228). — Pott 
Wiser Gile 
233) Rt. tap &teg-o-v I was astonished, raég-og aston- 


ishment. 
Skt. stambh stabh-né-mi immobilem reddo, stupefacio, 
stambh-as stupefactio. 
Lith. steb-iv-s I am astonished. 
Benf. I 651, Kuhn Ztschr. [V 16. Owing to the influence of the 
s stabh became ofag and then this lost the ¢ and became dag. The 
objection the Greeks had to two simple aspirates at the beginning of 
neighbouring syllables changed sometimes the first aspirate into the 
tenuis (cep), and sometimes the second (@ez). The latter form (ré- 
Oyx-c) suffered nasalization and softening in e&uB-os and Doup-é-o, 
and simple weakening of the final consonant in 078-og* ®avu« (Hesych.). 
— stwp-eo comes in the same way from the rt. stap (No. 224). — 
Cp. Nos. 219, 216. — For @at-wa see No. 308. 


233 b) The pronominal stem te (for tFe), Dor. rv, Boeot. 
tov-v, tov thou, téd-¢ thy. — Skt. st. tva, tva-m, 
Zd. ti-m thou, Skt. tava-s Zd. thwa thy. — Lat. 
st. te tu, tuu-s. — Goth. thu thou, them-s thy. 
— Lith. ti thou, tavds-is thine, Ch.-Sl. ty thou, 
two) thy. — O.-Ir. tu thou, -t+ thee, no-t-ail alit 
te, do thy, inserted -t-, du-t-menmain menti tuae 
(Z.? 325. 329. 339). 

Bopp Comp. Gr. I 122,°-Schleicher Compend. 491 ff. — Ahrens 
d. aeol. 207, dor. 248. — The softening in ordinary Gk. to os, od &e. 
need not be dwelt on. 

234) réyy-@ moisten, soften, téyé-¢ a moistening. — 
Lat. ting-o, tinc-tu-s, tinc-tuwra, tine-tio, tinct-ili-s. 
— O.-H.-G. thunc-on, dunc-on tingere. 

Joh. Schmidt Voe. I, 168. Pott W. III] 461. — It was formerly 
held, from a consideration of the Goth. thvah-a ‘wash’, that the media 
was softened from the tenuis, but the O.-H.-G. verb coincides both 
im sound and sense with the Graeco-Italic ones. tévey-og ‘vadum’, 


which it is sought to identify with stagnu-m, can hardly be connected 
with this rt. : 


al ite hi teat tall elie 
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235) Rt. tex é&rex-o-y, tix-t-w generate, téx-0g, téx-v0-v 
child, tox-ev-g begetter, téxo-¢ birth, interest. — 
téx-weg aim goal, tex-wyo-vo-v token, Téxuyooa, 
t0&0-v bow, réceaig (Pind.) hitting, happening. 
— téy-vy art, téx-t-ov (st. textoy) carpenter. — 
Rt. tux tux tvyy-cv-a (é-rvy-0-v) hit, cy-n suc- 
cess, TEVY-@, TE-TUx-ovt0 they prepared, tUx-0-¢ 
chisel, Tevx-oo0-s. 

Skt. tak-man child, tak-sh-d (st. tak-sh-an) wood- 
cutter, carpenter, taksh-ana-m a hewing, an axe, 

; x tak-sh to hew, prepare, make (O.-Pers. takhsh build), 
toka-s proles. — Zd. tash cut, do carpenter’s 
work, tasha (m.) axe, tas-ta dish, cup, tuc beget. 

Lat. tig-nu-m, té-lu-m, té-mo, tex-o, tex-tor, textura, 

Goth. theih-a flourish? O.-S. thigg-ju, O-H.-G. dig-ju 
obtineo, impetro, O.-H.-G. déh-s-a hoe, trowel, 
M.-H.-G. déhsen to dress flax, dih-sel shaft, pole - 
(Germ. Deichsel). 

Lith. tek-y-s ram, tenk-w fall to the lot of, tink-a 
fit, suit, timk-a-s it happens, tek-ra-s right, proper, 
O.-Pr. tik-in-t facere, teckusna creatio, Lith. tiky-ti 
to aim, taszyj-ti make (of a carpenter), hew at, 
taisy-ti prepare; Ch.-Sl. titk-na-ti figere, tik-a-ti 
texere, is-titk-na-ti effodere, tes-a-ti caedere (Bohem. 
tesa faber), tes-la axe. 


Bopp Gl. s. v. taksh, Pott Il? 614, W. Il, 2, 401, 404, III 799, 
804, Benf. II 247 ff., J. Grimm Ueb. Diphth. p. 8, Pictet If 127, Fick? 
74, 75, Joh. Schmidt Voc. I, 52. — On the change of vowel and the 
three main meanings ‘generate’, ‘hit’, ‘prepare’ cp. above p. 60: on 
the various forms of the present see Ztschr. 1 262. — The rt. is one of 
the oldest applied to any kind of occupation without any clearly de- 
fined distinction, so that we must not be astonished if we meet the 
weaver in the company of the carpenter and the marksman. In the 
Zd. tas-ta ‘dish’ which we cannot separate from the Lat. testa, we 
find traces of the potter as well. The Germ. treffen ‘hit’, ‘hit upon’, 
‘happen’, illustrates the change from these active meanings to the 
intransitive one of tvysivy. The x is only an affected x. For tuzey, 
the intransitive of red&ou, tervxé-oF'ar, we get analogies in the O.-H.-G. 
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digju, and the Lith. tink-v, and the Lith. tink-a-s is specially instruct- 
ive. I now connect tefyog with No. 145. Some of the Slav. words, 


especially the rt. twk are regarded differently by Miklosich (Lex. _ 
220 p. 1017). — The rt. taksh is formed by the addition of an s to which 


in this case the Gk. t (by assimilation) corresponds. — Side by side 
with taksh we find the rare tvaksh with the same meanings. Acc. to 
some scholars this contains the primary rt. tvak, from which we 
might arrive at tuk, tux, and (though not so well) at tak. In any 
case the roots tak and tuk have been in use side by side from the 
earliest times. 

236) Rt. ted, Tod, tAyj-vew endure, réda-g (st. radav), m0- 
Av-thG-¢, tadc-0-¢, tTAn-wor (st. TAnuov) wretched, 
tad-avto-v balance, weight, a&-redwvro-g of equal 
weight, equal to, tcA-cgo-¢ basket, teda-uwy strap, 
supporter (in architecture), toA-wa strength to 
bear and to dare, toducé-@ bear, dare, Teév-rado-s. 

Skt. tul tola-ja-mi, tula-j-d-mi lift up, weigh, esteem 
equal, ful-d scales, tul-ja-s equal, télana-m a lift- 
ing up, weighing. 

O.-Lat. tul-o, te-tul-i, Lat. tu-li, (la-tu-s, toll-o, subst. 
toll-o, tolleno, tolerare, tol-u-tim. 

Goth. thul-a evézowet, us-thul-ain-s patience, O.-H.-G. 
dolém, dultu I suffer (Germ. dulde). 

Ch.-Sl. ¢ul-@ pharetra. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 1, 394, Ztschr. VII 337, Benf. I1 258, who 
follows Pott, and justly so, in referring cv-tié-@ ‘draw’ (water) to 
ava and tix. The instrument for drawing water was called in Lat. 
tollo, tolleno ‘genus machinae, quo tralutur aqua, alteram partem prae- 
gravante pondere, dictus a tollendo’ (Fest. p. 356). todaeo-¢ the wool- 
spinner’s basket for carrymg and hanging up, belongs clearly to this 
stem. Special notice should be paid to the agreement between tad- 
avroy and the Skt. tulad (ep. pondus ‘pound’), which also denotes 
a special weight, and to that between crodavtog and tuljas (cp. éso- 
édomos). With the latter Schleicher Ksl. 114 connects also the Ch.-Sl. 
pri-tul-i-ti ‘accommodare’; he doubts the connection of the Ch.-Sl. 
tul-t%, but the origin of gag-é-rea of the same meaning makes it very 
probable (cp. above p. 114). — tal is no doubt to be regarded as the 
Indo-Germ. rt.; the a has degenerated in Skt. Teut. and Ch.-Sl. to w. 
All the three a-sounds appear in Gk. To ted belongs also té4-o¢ in 
the sense of ‘tax’ (ep. pdgos) ‘office’, ‘task’, which is a completely di- 
stinct word from téd-og ‘end’ (No. 238). Sonne’s attempt (Ztschr. X 
404) to identify this whole rt. with No. 238 finds an insuperable ob- 
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stacle in the physical meaning of tal ‘lift’, ‘bear’, which is quite for- 
eign to that of tar. — In Lat. tol is the primary form; the o is pre- 
served in the Old Lat. tolerint, toli (Corssen Il? 73), in tollo (perhaps 
as Corssen holds Beitr. 209 from tol-jo), tol-t-tim ‘trotting’? (which 
may well be from told-tim from a secondary verb tolo-o = tald-c, cp. 
“tb. d. Spuren einer lat. O-Conj.’ Symbola philolog. Bonn. I p. 271 ff.) 
and in other forms, while elsewhere it has been weakened to wu. So 
in Tullu-s, Tulliu-s which acc. to Theod. Mommsen Rh. Mus. XV 197 
is ‘from tollere’, and acc. to Rob. Mowat Revue Archéolog. 1868 
p. 359 is the counterpart of ‘projectus’. Perhaps we should be right 
in adding tolda-n ‘clew’ ‘pensum’, with added 2, whence comes to- 
dumevew ‘unwind’, ‘accomplish’ (work), which has already in Homer 
its metaphorical meaning (Déderlein Gloss. 2390). 


237) Rt. teu, tay réu-v-o (érau-o-v), tun-p-@ cut, tou-7 


a cutting, tunu-a, téu-c-x-og slice, segment, tou- 221 


év-¢ knife, rou-ta-¢ dispenser, steward, topty 
housekeeper. 
Ch.-Sl. tin-a inf. te-ti scindere. 


Benf, II 245, where there is very much that is doubtful. The 
Skt. tam-dla-s that used to be compared appears in the Ptsb. Wtb. 
with the meaning among many others of ‘sword’, but this meaning 
has no authority, and the others start from the primary notion 
‘dark’ (cp. tam-as ‘darkness’). The rt. tam too has accordingly the 
meaning ‘to be stifled’, ‘to stand still’, ‘to pinch’. All these words 
must therefore be put aside altogether. On the other hand there is 
great probability of a relationship between téu-evog ‘district’, a piece 
of land marked off’ and tem-p-lu-m (réuwevog attéeog Aesch. Pers. 365 
= ‘caeli templa’ Enn.). Cp. Corssen Beitr. 440. But ton-d-é-re which 
is put with these words by Walter Ztschr. XII 414 is still more clo- 
sely allied: its m arose from m through the influence of the determi- 
native d (= dh) as in fren-d-e-re ‘gnash the teeth’ compared with 
yoou-ado-g (No. 200b). tév-ery ‘gnaw’ too, tév@-y-¢ ‘a sweet-tooth’ 
seem to have spring from a similar secondary root. Then again we 
find the stem of tuay and tey-«-y formed by the addition of a gut- 
tural. Walter Ztschr. XII 376 compares ployog’ wiaowo (Hes.) with 
céuoxos. The Slav. » by the side of m is as in the rt. gam, gan 
No. 128 (Ebel Beitr. I 271). 


238) réo-wa goal, extreme point, téqumy (st. teguov) 
boundary, té9-9o0-y end, point, téeu-vo-g TEQuL- 
dei-¢ reaching to the boundary. 

Skt. tar tar-d-mi take across, go through, overcome, 

Currrus, Etymology. 18 
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tar-a-na-s, tar-i-s boat, tar-anta-s sea, tar-man ca- 
cumen pali sacrificalis, tiras (Ved.), Zd. tard 
trans, Skt. tira-m bank, border. 

Lat. ter-mo, ter-men, ter-minu-s, Ose. teremennii, 
Umbr. termnu, in-tra-re, ex-tra-re, trans, Umb. 
waf = tans. 

O.-N. thré-m-r margo, O.-H.-G. dru-m meta, finis, 
Goth. thair-h, O.-H.-G. duh through (Germ. 


p= durch). 
Vv O.-Ir. tair imperat. come (Goid. p. 99, 11), do-r-im- 
4g SG, thirid ministravit (Beitr. VII 24), tw tre, tar 
“ae per, tairm trans (Z.? 651 ff.), taursech threshold 
ia (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 161). ~ 


a Ee ee Te eT eee 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II; 1, 261. — The primary meaning of the 
words here collected is overstep. tée-wov and ter-minu-s might be 
translated ‘that which is stepped over’. Probably Ted-¢ (st. Taeavr) 
belongs here as well, cp. Ieeased-g¢ (No. 357), perhaps even Too-ca, 
Teo-vgiv, on the ¢ in which see p. 614. — The same rt. appears 
with 2 instead of @ in réd-og which corresponds in sound to the Skt. , 
tar-as ‘a pressing forwards’, ‘strength’ (that makes its way through), 
and clearly accordingly denotes the attained goal; with it come tédéa, 
tédetog, tedevty &c. — ex-tra-bunt Afranius Ribbeck Com. p. 141, 
ter-mo Enn. Ann. 470 sq. Vahlen, ter-men Varro 1. 1. V § 21 Mill, 
Osc. teremennii (Corssen I? 573), Umbr. termnu, traf Aufr. u. Kirchh. 
I 157. where too a conjecture is hazarded on trdme(t)s which is cer- 
tainly related. — Corssen Ztschr. II] 276 ingeniously explains T'ras- 
wm-enu-s as ‘that on the yonder side’. The h in the Teutonic thatr-h 

222 must be the representative of a derivative k. The meaning through 
is related to that of trans as titecm is to tefem (No. 239). — With 
the Ir. imthirid compare as to meaning the Gk. eugd-nodog. 


x 


239) Rt. tep reve-w, tov-w, tol-B-w, tov-y-a rub, tée-nv 
(st. tegev) tender, ti-ted-o, té-roatv-~@ rub away, 
pierce, tég-é- bore, turn on a lathe, tég-e-re0-v 
a gimlet, togo-g chisel, togd-s (cp. tearys) 
piercing, té@-vo-¢ a pair of compasses, a turner’s 
chisel, tog-vvy ladle, tog-sv-@ grave, sculpture, 
tov-we hole. 

Skt. tar-una-s, tal-wna-s tender, youthful. 
Lat. tér-o, tér-e(t)-s, tér-e-bra, tri-bula tribulare, tri- 
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. os 
“| oO ti-cu-m, Sabine ter-entu-m molle, Ter-entiu-s, tur- 


unda a roll, cake, tru-a ladle, tar-me(t)-s wood- 
worm. 
A.-S. thra-v-an torquere, O.-H.-G. drdj-an tornare, 
Goth. thair-ké hole, eye of a needle (revuadic). 
Ch.-Sl. tre-ti. try-ti terere. Lith. trin-ti rub, file. 


O.-Ir. tarathar terebra (Z.? 782). 

Bopp Gl. s. v. t*, Pott W. II, 1, 285, Benf. II 260, Schleich. 
Ksl. 112, Legerlotz Ztschr. VII 136, Leo Meyer VIII 259. — The 
words here collected fall, as regards sound, under one or other of the 
primary forms tar (zee, tog), tra, tri, tw, which supplement and ap- 
proach each other in endless ways. The meanings we may divide 
into two main classes, rwb and bore. The second is Graeco-Italian, 
the first European in general. The Skt. knows even this meaning 
only in the metaphorical tar-up-as ‘tender’ (p. 113). For in spite of 
Corssen I? 511 it can peered, be doubted that this pen sprung 
from the notion ‘wear away’, ‘that can be worn away’, if we com- 
pare teevry-s* teteruméevos bvog ual yéowv (cp. No. 130), teQv* aotevés 
lemtov, tegvoneto’ étedgsto (Hes.). Cp. also the Skt. tanu-s, the Lat. 
tenui-s, ten-er. (No. 230) and Jen-ro-s; in all these adjectives the 
meaning has shifted considerably from what it was at first. Is it 
possible that in taluwni the by-form of tarunt ‘girl’, ‘young woman’ 
we have an analogy to the rare word ta@du-s ‘bride’? The word ti- 
ti-cu-m comes from the meaning ‘rub’ like gra-nu-m from the rt. gar 
(No: 130, ep. Hehn 400), from that of ‘boring’ we get twr-unda ‘ma- 
caroni’ in which the hollowness is the essential thing, not (Corss. 
Beitr. 126) the roundness. It is certain at all events that from the 
meaning ‘rub’ springs that of a ‘twisting movement’, most clearly 
to be seen in the Teutonic words, to which Regel Ztschr. XI 114 ff. 
adds many provincialisms. To this class belong tsg-é-w and also 
the Lat. teres (Corssen Nachtr. 257). Since now tar-ala-s in Skt. 
means ‘moving hither and thither’, ‘starting’, ‘trembling’, this was 
perhaps the primary meaning from which the derived rts. tram (No. 
245), and tras (No. 244) started. Under No. 238 are several words 
similar in sound, but it is better to consider the two groups as distinct. 
— t1-tec-@ is to be regarded as intensive, tev-4-, iistead of Hesychius’s 
TEQU-GX-W, TOVGX-W, as causative (cp. p. 700). dead- o ‘break up’ 
comes near to Pane ‘wound’, this latter to tu-ted-ox-w, and this 
to the Homeric é-roe- (A 236). & may have arisen through the in- 


fluence of the ge. On the other hand it is true Soav-o suggests the 223 


Lat. frau-(d)-s, frus-tu-m, frus-tra (Ztschr. Il 399) and the Skt. dhru-ti 

disappointment, dhiir-v ‘bend’, ‘injure’. In case it belongs to the 

latter we must assume a rt. dhru. Cp. Pott W. I 1092. — Among 
aye 
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the lengthened stems rovz (rode ‘hole’, tev-x-wvo-v gimlet, tev-1-c-@) 
is most distinct, suggesting in sound the Lith. trup-u ‘crumble’ 
and trup-d-s ‘loose’, and remaining as true to the meaning ‘bore’ 
as tov-g-7, Fovx-t-w to that of ‘rubbing away’, which is afterwards 
applied like tée-nv and tevz-a to softness of character. teé-f-o is 
hardest to explain. Whether @1c- ‘crush’ belongs to the simple rt. 
and @1/B-o ‘crush’, ‘rub’ to teé-B-w I cannot say. : 


240) Rt. tept téox-a (roan-et-ouev) delight, régyu-s, teom- 
wAn joy, teox-vd-¢ delightful. 

Skt. tarp, trmp-d-mi, trp-nd-mi, trp-d-mi am filled, 
enjoy, tarpa-jd-mi satiate, content, tarp-ana-m, 
trp-ti-s satiation, gratification. 

Goth. thraf-st-ja console. 

Lith. tarp-a increase, prosperity, growth, tarp-t 
flourish. | 

Bopp Gl., Pott I1 257, who considers tegpm as well to be the 
same word; this is rendered probable by the fact that in Zend too 
the rt. tarep = Skt. tarp becomes thraf, whence thrafanh = toeég-os. 
There are however uses of the rt. tpep such as yotha togpery ‘to 
make milk curdle’, and weqiteépetar H 903 (I. Becker after Apollon. 
Soph. and Herodian), redqu nduc, taopées ‘thick’, toepog ‘thicket’, 
and teepeen ‘mainland’, which can only be deduced from tept by 
circuitous routes. Nevertheless I consider the identity of tepm and 
tpep more probable than Sonne’s combination in Ztschr. XIII 410. 
The aspirate is a late growth as in e&dedpe rt. Aw (No. 340). The 
union of the notions ‘fill’, ‘delight’, and ‘comfort’ is genuinely vul- 
gar: as genuinely Greek is the separation of the two former notions 
by means of different orders of sound. 


241) Rt. tepc régo-o-wor become dry, teoo-aév-o make 
dry, tea-1c, twgo-vé drying-kiln, teeo-0-¢ wicker- 
work. 

Skt. tarsh trsh-jd-mi I thirst, pant, trsh, tarsha-s 
thirst. — Zd. tarsh-na (m.) thirst. 

Lat. torr-eo, tos-tu-s, tostare, torr-i-s torch, torr-en-s 
torrent. 

Goth. ga-thauirs-an-s dry, thairs-ja I thirst, thavirstei 
thirst, O.-H.-G. derr-u torreo. 

Lith. téksz-t-u pant, thirst. 

O.-Ir. hé tirmai (nom. tirme) ab ariditate (Z.2 1047), 
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trim aridus (Z.? 771), tir terra, ager (neut. and 
z-stem Z.” 233), tart thirst (Goid. p. 31). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 406, Benf. II 265, Grimm Gesch. 403, 
Stokes Ir. Gl. 703. — The Teutonic words are a connecting link 
between ‘dry’ and ‘thirst’. Cp. wodvdéyov "Aoyos, dipla udvig. — 
Teaod ‘to x nohewov whéyua, ep ov Woyerar ta coxa’ Pollux VII 
144 cp. E. M. p. 764, 25, through this word we get to the meaning 


of teecd-¢ which has however other and secondary meanings. No 224 


connection whatever can be allowed with #éo-@ in spite of Hesych. 
Daoela* tagota (Lob. El. I 494). — torr-eo is naturally for tors-eo, 
and tos-tu-s for tors-tu-s, the Umbr. twrs-i-tu. Pott compares terra 
as well (cp. O.-Ir. tér), which in that case was originally the oppo- 
site to mare, tes-ta (cp. lateres coctiles, but also the Zd. tasta under 
No. 235) and tesqu-a ‘wilderness’, ‘desert’. Cp. Corssen I? 243. — 


242) réroug, tétoak, tetec@y a kind of fowl, terodé-w 
cackle. — Skt. tttii-s, tittira-s partridge. — 
O.-N. thidhur-r grouse, heath-cock. — Lith. tetérva 
black grouse (Nesselm.), Ch.-Sl. tetrév? pheasant. 

Pott It LXXX, Férstemann Ztschr. II] 52. The onomatopoeia 
is unmistakeable. 

243) rétta papa. — Skt. tdta-s (especially in the voc.) 
form of address used by parents to son or wice 
versa. — Lat. téita papa. — Low Germ. fete, 
O.-H.-G. toto godfather. — Bohem. tdta father, 
Lith. téta, téti-s papa, teta, Ch.-Sl. teta aunt. 

Kuhn Ind. Studien I 325, Benf. II 238. A title of endearment 
whose childish sound has preserved its letters from ‘shifting’. 


Fréhner Heidelb. Jahrb. 1862 p. 768 reminds us of the gens Tettia. 
— Buschmann ‘tiber den Naturlaut’ Berl. 1853 p. 18 f. — Cp. 


No. 207. 
244) Rt. tpec roé-w (Homeric aor. regoca) flee, tremble, 
TON-00-S, toY-o-wv fugitive, timorous. 

Skt. tras tras-d-mi, tras-jd-mi shudder, apa-tras flee, 
tras-a-s unstable, tras-u-ra-s timorous, trds-a-s 
fright. — Zd. tare¢ tremble, tars-ti fright. 

Lat. terr-e-o, terr-or. 

Ch.-SI. tres-a quatio, tres-a se, tremo. 

Ir. tarrach (st. tarsaco) timorous (Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p- 162). 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 2, 411, H? 425, Benf. Il 253, Schleich. 
Ksl. 113. — The present form teed which occurs first in Oppian, 
is simply a lengthened form of teém and is uot with Grassmann 
Ztschr. XI 33 to be explained from tras-jd-mi. é@tego-ev is explained 
in the manuscript of Hesych. by épéfnoey which M. Schmidt has 
too hastily altered to égof7j@n. Who is to say that the stem which 
resembles terr-eo (for ters-eo) in sound had not like it a transitive 
meaning? The shorter rt. tra, tar, of which tras and tram may be 
secondary forms, has been discussed at No. 239, and to it no doubt 


belong the adjectives éreyed-s, 6teaiéo-s ‘hasty’ which have so often — 


been connected with our present rt. (Lob. El. 81). On the meaning 
of teé-@ see Lehrs Arist.” 77. toned-g Hesych. éaqeds, devdds. The 
Ch.-Sl. s-trach-t poBog is perhaps also related, since ch = s, but has 
nothing to do with taedcom — tris-ti-s which Bopp compares has 
a meaning which will not suit this rt. (ep. Corssen Nachtr. 248). 


245) Rt. tpeu toeu-a tremble, teduo-¢ trembling, teou- 
£00-¢ quaking, té-tosu-atv-a, tooué-o tremble, 
a-tToguag quiet. 

Lat. trém-o, trém-or, trém-ulu-s. 
Lith. trim-w I tremble. 
Cp. Nos. 239, 244. — Fick Ztschr. XIX 262, Pott W. II, 2, 180. 

246) St. tov-tesis, roi-« three, toc-ro-s, tet-s, tQLGG0-s 
threefold. 

Skt. st. ti trajas tres, tr-tija-s tertius, tri-s ter. — 
Zd. thri tres, thri-tja, thris. 

Lat. st. tro tré-s, tri-a, ter-tiu-s, ter. 

Goth. st. thri threis, n. thrija tres, tria, thri-dja 
tertius, Germ. drei. 

Ch.Sl. st. wi trije tres, tria, tre-tii tertius, Lith. 
trys tres, tré-cza-s tertius. 

O-Ir. wi tres, dat. pl. trib, tris tertius (Z.? 302. 
309). 

Bopp Comp. Gr. IL 66, Schleich. Ksl. 190. — The Lat. ter-ti-us 
has an analogy in the Skt. t-tija-s and in the Aeol. rég-t0-s. 

247) Rt. tu tv-do-g, tv-An hard swelling, knot (in wood), 
hump, tvdd-o make swellings, tav-s' wéyeas, 
modvg, vavves weyaddvag (Hesych.) Ti-rv-0-¢ (2). 

Skt. tw tdu-me and tav-i-mi valeo, tw-i in comp. 
powerful, very much, tu-m-ra-s swelling, plump, 
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tui-tu-ma-s plentiful. — Zend tu to have the 
power, tavan rich. 

Lat. tu-b-er, tu-m-or, tu-m-e-0, tum-idu-s, tum-ulu-s (2) 
Umb. and Ose. tau-ta, tota, touta town, tut-icu-s 
belonging to the town. 

A.-S. thi-ma, 0.-H.-G. di-mo thumb (Germ. Daumen), 
Goth. thiwda populus. 

Ch.-Sl. ty-ti pinguescere, tu-kti adeps, Lith. tau-ka-é 
fat (subst.), tunk-% get fat, O.-Pr. tau-ta country. 


O.-Ir. twath populus, Cymr. tut, Corn. tus (Z.? 241, | 


97, 154). 


Bopp Comp. Gr. Il 372, 382, Schleich. Ksl. 113, Ztschr. f. d. 
Alterthsw. 1847 p. 463 f., Pott W. I 798. The meanings ‘swell’, 
‘grow’, ‘be large’ are unmistakeably clear, whence come the notions 
of ‘people’, ‘community’ — transferred to the place ‘country’, ‘town’ 
— just as is po-pu-lus, ple-b-s (No. 366), mode-s by the side of ple-o 
and zodv-s. Cp. Mommsen Unterital. D. 304, where however not 
everything is trustworthy — especially not the contrast he finds 
between tutu and tribus (cp. No. 250). — That the Lat. totu-s is also 
of the same origin seems to me rendered improbable at. once by.its 
pronominal declension. — tu-m-eo has like the Skt. twm-ra-s an m 
added to the rt. These words however diverge widely in meaning 
from the Skt. twmala-s, twmula-s ‘noisy’, twmula-m ‘noise’, which 
must be compared with twmul-tu-s. In tu-ber (n.) I am inclined in 
spite of Corssen’s objection (Beitr. 247, 157) to maintain b has come 
from v, a change which may be explained by the objection to the 
sound-group vu, w, and to regard the v as the result of the preced- 
ing uw (cp. plu-v-ia). — Perhaps the O.-Ir. twus, tus for *tovus ‘in- 
itium’, toisech princeps, belong here, cp. the Cymr. towyssogion prin- 
cipes (Z.?56). [Perhaps also Dewt-sch: cp. Corssen 1? 371, Fick? 81, 365.] 


Rt. tud Tvd-ev-¢, Tvd-a-s, Tuvd-coy-s, Tuvd-coeo-5, Tuvd- 

aoea-s, Tvvd-co-1y0-s. 

Skt. tud tud-d-mi knock, pierce, tét-tra-m point, 
prickle, téd-a-s pricker, horse-driver, prick. Tuda-s 
a man’s name. 

Lat. tu-n-d-o, tiid-e(t)-s hammer, tud-i-tare, dea Per- 
tunda. 

Goth. staut-a tiaro, O.-H.-G. stéz-u (Germ. stossen) 
knock. 
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Bopp Gl. s. v. tud, Pott 11 244, Ztschr. IX 172, Benf. I 658, 
Kuhn Ztschr. IV 6. — Especially Diintzer Héfer’s Ztschr. [V 268. — 
The primary s has been retained in the Teutonic languages only. — 


Tod-ev-¢ &c. mean therefore ‘Striker’ ‘Beater’, ow if we go to the 


Lat. tudes the Hammer (cp. Karl Martell). Tvvd-cen-s with nasali- 
zation (cp. the Skt. twnd-a-té) comes from an adj. tvvd-aeo-¢ (cp. Aum- 
ced-s, oruB-wed-s), and from this the longer forms are derived (ep. 
Bordéesw-s). — The gloss Tudav* xolavay, Tvvdagiudav> xolavay (Hes.) 
gives-us no help unfortunately. — Paul. Hpit. 73 “‘detudes detwnsos, 
deminutos”, which may be compared with ob-tusu-s. 


249) Rt. tun tx-t-0 strike, tdxo-g, tvay, tUu-wo: stroke, 
blow, tuz-d(0)- hammer, tuua-avo-v drum. 

Skt. tup, tump, tup-d-mi, top-d-mi injure (also tuph). 

0.-H.-G. stwnpf mancus, stwmb-ald-n obtundere, 
stumph O.-N. stuf-r stump, trunk. 

Ch.-Sl. tap-ti obtusus, te-ti (1 s. pr. tep-a) rimrey, 

tlip-utti pogos. 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I 657, Schleich. Ksl. 113, Fick? 218. — The 


Skt. rt. is unfortunately not supported by instances. The word pra- 
stump-a-ti given by the PW. is remarkable. The s has been pre- 


served here as in ctumager, which acc. to Hesych. means oe as well, 


as Boovta, woe. In the development of the meanings it is very 
similar to No. 248. — The vowels in the Slavonic words vary. 


250) rvo-by noise, tvefa noisily, rvebé-o make a noise, 
tvepacta bustle, confusion, Tvo-u-idae Att. 
deme? 

Skt. tvar tuar-é, twr, tur-d-mi hurry, twr-a-s quick, 
tvar-d (subst.) hurry. 
Lat. turb-a, turba-re, turb-o, tur-ma. 


Benf. II 252, Corssen Beitr. 438, Pott W. II 1, 315. — The in- 
itial also appears as o: ovepn, ovefa (cp. under No. 577), with which 
comes the solitary orveBego (Bekk. Anecd. 303). We may therefore 
regard strar, stwr as the oldest rt. Whether, as Corssen supposes, 
the Teutonic Stwr-m ‘storm’ and stiirz-en ‘dash’ (Diefenb. Vgl. Wtb. 
II 315), belong to the same rt. I cannot say. The rt. tve may also 
be seen in tugeverau’ tageéttes Hesych., which can hardly come from 
tveog ‘cheese’. The 6 in r¥Q-By is still unexplained. There are but 
uncertain traces to be seen of a suffix -ba. A Gk. tve-un seems also 
to have been formed from the same rt., and Tveuédar may be a deri- 
vative from it. However, as Miillenhoff pdints out to me, with the 
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Lat. tur-ma may be compared the A-S. thrym ‘throng’, ‘mass’, 
‘troop’, and from this comes the probability that the Goth. thairp 
the 0.-H.-G. dorf Eng. thorp which properly signifies ‘a coming’ to- 
gether — hence the still-used Swiss expression ‘einen Dorf halten’ 
‘to hold an assembly’ — together with the O--N. thyrpaz ‘congre- 
gari’ also belong to the same root. The p is the regular represent- 
ative of the Graeco-Italic b. The Umbr. form trefw (Corssen Ztschr. 
XIII 179) is opposed to the supposition of a relationship with tribu-s 
which Zeuss Gramm. Celt. I 44 compares with the Brit. treb ‘vieus’ 227 
as the f of the Umbrian word cannot be reconciled with that b which 
= the Goth. p. Other words are compared by Diefenb. Vgl. Wtb. 
Il 699, and Corssen I? 163. 


251) Rt. tup tvg-a@ burn, tdp-o-¢ smoke, darkness, stupe-- 
faction, tug-@v, tup@-g¢ whirlwind, tug-eav 
smoky vapour, Tuupenoto-s (?). Ol 
Skt. dhip dhip-a-jé-mi fumigate, bury incense, ; 
e+ er dhiipa-s, dhiip-a-na-m frank-incense. p Spee Cy 
M.-H.-G. dimpfen (Germ. dampfen) to smoke, eva- 
porate. 
Lith. dump-it to blow up a fire, diwmp-les (plur.) 
bellows. 
Pott I! 257, — tum arose out of Sup, which in Mvp has pre- 
served the first aspirate, the gm from mw as in No. 224; the Skt. dhiip 
is lengthened from the rt. dhw (No. 320). The root is nevertheless 
given in this place because it does not come in well anywhere else. 
— Pictet V 333 connects tvqo-s with the meaning self-conceit (Germ. 
Diinkel) with the Skt. stubh, stwmbh but there is no authority for this 
in the sense stwpere. But in Aristoph. Vesp. 1864 a foolish man is 
called tupedavdg and this cannot be separated from tupedav. The _ 
meaning of tvqo-s too suits this root better. Probably tup-h0-¢ ‘blind’ 
is also related, which would then mean ‘cloudy’, ‘misty’, ‘dim’, as___ 
tupeér means the wind ‘that brings darkness’. The Goth. daub-s ‘deaf’ 
and dumb-s ‘dumb’ we may also compare with Grassmann Ztschr. 
XII 127, perhaps also with Hehn 245 the Goth. dubo ‘dove’ on the 
ground of its dark colour, which is also expressed in wédew. 


—_— 


251b) Uo-rego-¢ later, superl. vo-rero-g. — Skt. ut-tara-s 
the upper, the later, ut-tama-s the uppermost, 
the outermost, farthest. 


Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 498, Pott 1? 637, Ebel Beitr. V 75. — The 
positive is given in the Skt. preposition wd ‘upon’, ‘out’, which seems 
to have been retained in to-xlné ‘barrier’, ‘bridge-tree’, ‘prop’, 
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properly that which ‘strikes up’. The same preposition has in Goth. 
the form ut, in O.-H.-G. az ‘out’ (Germ. aus) so that voreeog corre- 
sponds to the Germ. diwsserer (outer) and votatos to ‘uttermost’. 
There is no connection with wltimu-s, ulterior (Corssen Beitr. 301). 
Pott is probably right in comparing voréga ‘womb’ and wteru-s, which 
must have stood for ut-teru-s, and also the Skt. wd-ara-m ‘belly’ which 
is no doubt, as we see from the Homeric velarov ég neveava, ‘that 
which lies lower down’ (cp. @vtege), but the Skt. word is not ident- 
ical in sound, inasmuch as it has only -ara, not -tara for suffix. — 
Probably too we may compare the 0.-Ir. wad, usually 6, ua ‘ab’, 
‘ex’ (waim ‘a me’, but wad-ib ex iis Z.* 334, 630). 


A 


A Greek 0 corresponds to an Indogermanic d, which 
has remained unchanged in Sanskrit, Zend (with the excep- 
tion of an occasional change to dh), Latin, Church-Slavonie, 
Lithuanian, and Old Irish, while it has become in Gothic 
t, in High German ¢ (sz in the middle of a word). 


252) Rt. dd (eFad) cvd-cv-w (€-00d-0-v, &ad-«) please, 
y0-o-uee I am glad, 70-0g, 10-ovy pleasure, 
70-v-s, 70v-wo-g sweet, pleasant, @o-wevo-s glad, 
&0-av0-g¢ sweet. 

Skt. svad, svdd svad-d-mi gusto, delibo, placeo, ~ 
svad-é (mid.) please myself with, please, svdd-u-s 
dulcis, svdd-ana-m gustatio. 

‘Lat. sud-vi-s (for sudd-vi-s), sudd-e-o, sudd-u-s, Sudd-a, 
sudd-éla. 

Goth. sid-s sweet, A.-S. svéte, O.-H.-G: swozi (Germ. 
siiss) sweet. 

- Lith. sald-ii-s sweet, Ch-Sl: slad-i-ti ndvvew, slad- 
ti-kt dulcis. 


ok 


— 


—- 
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Bopp Gl. On the derivation of svad from su dé ad ‘eat well 
at’ cp. above p. 35, Benf. I 367 f., Kuhn Ztschr. I] 134. — Traces 
of the F are preserved especially in the Homeric evade i. e. é-cFad-s, 
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é-vdave, 2@da, in the Lesbian Fodew (Ahr. aeol. 31), in yadetv yao- 
touctar, yordeoPar WOEecPor (Hesych., Ahr. dor. 45, 53), in the proper 
name Footes in an inscription from Lebadea (Keil ‘Zur Sylloge Inser. 
Boeot.’ p. 554), Feoordeog (Keil Sylloge Il, 38 p. 6), in the Locrian 
FeFadnoore (Allen Stud. III 247). — £d-av-6 (Apoll. Lex. ez) 5 172, 
an epithet of oil, clearly belongs here in spite of Buttmann Lexil. 
Il 14, probably too é-ed-vo-v for oFed-vo-v on which cp. Lob. El. 
1 59, who holds &6-wo-v* vootiwoy (Hesych.) to be related as well. 
700g with the spir. lenis like 7woe by the side of sjugee, idog by the 
side of idea, and ovdag (No. 281) by the side of 660g. In the Slavo- 
Lithuanian family sv has become si. 


253) Rt. apd ded-w, cod-ev-co wet, cod-ud-¢ watering- 
place, aed-a dirt, &6-6a0-c-rou, 6atv-o sprinkle, 
davt-¢ drop (?). 

Skt. drd-ra-s moist, fresh, juicy, drdraja-mi I wet. 


Bopp Gl., Benf. II 115. — veo-agdé’ aronv (® 346) in spite of 
the initial vowel, with the var. lect. veo-old¢’ is remarkable. It in- 
duces Legerlotz (Ztschr. X 367) to reject the above comparison and 
to assume a rt. faed which is supposed to have come in its turn 
from aed and to have preserved this its oldest shape in 6a@-atvo, 
bat-coom, oat-c-uiyg But nothing to support such a root is 
found in any other language. Other traces of a F are extremely 
doubtful, as is the quotation of a supposed Aeolic Bodvor = davan 
in the dust-heap of notes in the excerpta cod. Vatic. p. 689 (Gregor. 
Corinth. p. 689), which Ahrens wisely hesitated to follow (Aeol. 34 
note), and the very ambiguous glosses of Hesych. which L. quotes. 
It is no unheard of thing in post-homeric Greek for words beginning 
with a vowel to be treated in a precisely similar way to those which 
had in an older stage of the language a consonantal initial: e. g. | 
&-06wos, veo-cvyntos, tco-evers. If it is thought that this could not 
have happened in so early a time, the readiest conjecture is that the 
true reading is veraodé’ (cp. vetorga), seeing that the word occurs 
but once. — If fad arose by metathesis from dpd (cp. rap and apt 
No. 331, the rt. xa No. 84 by the side of dx No. 2, the rt. Fa by the 
side of &F No. 587), we shall refer gatv-o to 60d-vj-o, in which case 
the » would have to be considered formative, as in the ramifications 
of the rt. ma, pav. Legerlotz assumes here as in the case of xadv- 
vua (éxéxocoto) a change from 0 to v. 


254) Bdélda leech. — Lith. délé leech, tape-worm, snail. 


Pott W. I, 182, II, 1, 459. — Although fdédia, with which 229 
Benf. II 71 compares a Semitic word, connects itself with pdaiio 


yo) Lith. béz-d-a-s Bdgowa, bez-d-i Bdgwo, Bohem. bed-i-ti - 
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‘suck’, while the Lith. word seems to stand by itself, I venture to 
put the two words together. Otherwise Pictet I 531, Walter Ztschr. 
XT 437: 
255) pd&w visio, Bdgo-we, Bddso-g, BIVAA-w, BdEdvEd-s, 
BdEAvooeo. 
Lat. vis-io, visiu-m Bdeouc. 


Bostv. 
Pott W. II, 1, 459. — The Gk. stem is Bdsg, to which corre- 


sponds the Lith. bez, where the d following it must be derivative. - 


The Lat. v = 6 is explained by Walter Ztschr. XI 438 as arising 
from an older g (cp. p. 465). 


255 b) Boad-v-g slow (Bcgd-tor0-¢), Boadv-rn(r)-¢ slowness. 
Skt. mrd-u-s (mardu-s) soft, tender, mrdu-té softness, 
weakness, : 
Ch.-SL. mlad-i tener. 


Benf. 1 509, Bopp Gl. — @ before e@ and 4 takes the place of wu 
cp. Beotd-¢ rt. uop (No. 468). On the difference of meaning cp. 
p. 112 f. and the note on No. 239. Becdav advvatos, which we 
placed under that head is certainly not in its right place in Hesych. 
M. Schmidt compares well Biadov cdvvatov. — The rt. mard has in 
Skt. the meaning ‘bruise’, ‘gall’, — The same rt. occurs with a pro- 
thetic @ and the softer liquid in e-wadd-vvw ‘weaken’ (Ebel Ztschr. 
VI 227). 


255) Rt. da dé-da-e-v he taught, de-da-ws taught, ac- 
quainted with, de-dc-aotar to search out, da-7- 


vew learn, dor-worv acquainted. with, &-dc-ng un- 


acquainted with. — Zd. rt. dé know, déo (f.) 
wisdom, adj. wise, dd-nu wise, da-mi (f.) wisdom, 
di-danh-é 1 am taught, danh-ista the wisest. 


Fick? 91, Pott W. I 130. It is highly probable that 6)j-o find, 
d7j-vo-g cunning, were-dje* wetaweérn (Hesych.) also belong here. 
The rt. da is expanded in various ways: by s in the Zd. danh, for h 
in the regular representative of s, which is preserved in Skt., inas- 
much as the Skt. das-ra-s ‘of miraculous power’ properly belongs 
here and corresponds to the Zd. dangra ‘wise’. Possibly a portion 
of the Gk. words should be referred not to da but to the expanded 
form das. By means of the determinative k is formed the rt. dak, 
which is plainly to be seen in doc-tu-s, doc-eo and with fresh expan- 
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sion in the Zd. daksh ‘teach’. di-dacx-w and disc-o (i for e from a) 
show the i added to the s, while didaéa, diday-7, di-dic-i have parted 
with the s. 


256) Rt. da da-i-o (Hom. fut. déccoucr) divide, dad(r)-s, 
as Oat-tv-¢, dat-ry portion, meal, det-rod-¢ carver, 
ae dat-vv-we entertain, dat-vu-wou feast, do-rv-wov 
» (st. daitvuov) guest, duit tear in pieces, da- 
té-o-wot distribute, da-o-u0-¢ tribute. 
Skt. rt. daj, dajé divide, assign, take part in, ddja-s 
portion, inheritance; rt. dd, dd-mi, djd-mi cut, in 230 
comp. divide. dd-ti-s division, dd-tra-m share. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 127, IL? 940, Benf. II 204. — Connection 
with the rt. 0 No. 270 is not impossible. — From the idea of dis- 
tributing is developed that of a meal, cp. toudéy rt. teu (No. 237), 
and the rt. dam (No. 261). Pott IL? 950 puts det-uov with these 
words, according to which it would mean ‘distributer’, and compares 
Toodaitn-g va éviwy 6 IIhovt@v Hesych., while Bopp Cp. Gr. II 167, 
Legerlotz Ztschr. VII 307 refer it to the rt. iF (No. 269). — There 
is a remarkable parallel to the figurative use dug’ Odvoje dacetou 
jt0g « 48, dedutywévor 7roe v 320 in the Skt. daj-a-té ‘he pities’, 
a fact noticed in the PW. With all the greater certainty may we 
with Doderlein Gl. 2468 put dadvexar with this rt. and not under 
No. 258. 


257) dao (st. dzeo for daFeo). — Skt. déva (st. dévar) 
and dévara-s — Lat. lévir (st. leviro). — A.-S. 
técor, O.-H.-G. zethhur. — Ch-Sl. dévert, Lith. 
déveri-s brother-in-law. 


Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ind. Studien I 328, Schleicher Ksl. 116. — The 
guttural in the Teutonic words is to be ‘explained by a pre-Teutonic 
gv that arose from the v. The primary form is daivar. On the pro- 
sody of the Gk. word see Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 253. — The meaning 
frater mariti is clearly the exclusive one in Skt. Gk. Lat. and Lith. 
In Skt. the word is derived from the rt. div ‘play’, like na-nand-ar 
or na-ndnd-ar ‘husvand’s sister’ from the rt. nand ‘to eujoy oneself" 
(ep. note to Nos. 20 and 124). It agrees with this that acc. to the 
PW. “especially the younger brother of one’s husband” is so called. 
From the same rt. comes juvdn = juven-i-s. Delbriick in Zitschr. f. 
d. Philol. I 152 calls this “an Indogermanic idyll”. 


259) Rt. daF da-¢-o kindle (d¢-dy-e, dé-Oav-wevo-¢), Oa-i-g 
firebrand, torch, d@-A0-¢ firebrand. 


Sees 


=p es dava-s, dava-thu-s burning, fake 
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skt. dw du-né-mi burn, consume, torment, dava-s, 


O.-Ir. déthim uro, déthide part. perf. pass. (F. A. 182). 
Benf. I 35, whose views as to the relation of other words be- 
sides are as unsound as Pott’s (I 282) and Bopp’s (Gloss.) comparison 


of the Skt. rt. dah i. e. dagh: Cp. Aufrecht Ztschr. VII 311, and now » 


Pott W. I 904. — unetov Ssdavugvar EH. M. p. 250, 18, Simon. Cei 
fr. CXXXV. Schneidew., Hesych. dsdcvwévoy mequrepieywévor, Oa- 
Bei nxavdy, OaBedog Jeddg. When we consider that daFro-¢ ace. to 
Priscian’s express testimony I p. 17 H. had in Aleman a Ff (xal yetua 
zvo te Oaftov), we are inclined to connect this word with . deo. 
The frequent coupling of dyjiov with mde in Homer agrees with this, 
and the dat. dai’ (év dai’ Avye7) may well be connected too, seeing 
that we find such expressions as uayn modguog te dsdyner (TY 18) (ep. 
bellum conflare, proelium exardescit, O.-N. brand-r ‘clang of swords’). 
But it is not so easy to reconcile with this the prominent meaning 
of djtog — ‘hostile’ — and of dytory(t)-s — ‘strife’ — and of dytow 
— ‘lay waste’ — (Déderl. Gloss. 2468), for which Max Miller Ztschr. 
V 151 tries to find an etymology in the Ved. ddsa-s, dasju-s, a de- 
signation of hostile peoples and spirits. We may however find a poimt 
of connection in the meaning ‘consuming’, ‘tormenting’. This is 
specially suggested by the tragic use of datog ‘miser’ e. g. Soph. Aj. 
771 @ dale. Téxunooe. Here the word means ‘tormented’, — The 
same transition of meaning takes place in Skt. in the case of the rt. 
du, and this shows that dv-n woe, need, dv-sgd-¢ unfortunate, dva-o 
torment also belong to this rt., though in the 1%* edition I put them 
separate under No. 276 and compared them, perhaps rightly, with the 
Lith. dovyti torment, but probably wrongly with the Ch.-Sl. dav-7-ti 
‘strangle’. Stokes derives the Ir. ddthim from ddd (L. U. 33b along 
with léod ‘cut’ and loscud ‘burn’) which must be identical with 

“duad” “toil, labour” in O”R. — Cp. Pott II? 942. \ 
259) Rt. dar det-dad-o-g, det-dcd-co-¢ cunningly wrought, 
devdcAd-co work cunningly, embellish, daddcd-we 

a work of art. 
Goth. ga-til-s seemly (?). 

Lith. dailu-s delicate, datlin-ti mould delicately. 
Benf. I 99, I 339, Pott Ztschr. VI 32 f., Diefenbach Vgl. Wtb. 
Il 667. — The O.-H.-G. zila ‘studium’, zil-én, zil-dn ‘tendere’ make 
the connection of the Goth. ga-til-s = A.-S. til doubtful. — For the 
diphthongal reduplication compare wai-wedd-@, jwo-we-o. — It seems 
probable that the Lat. dol-d-re ‘carve’, dola-bra and perhaps dél- 
tu-m cask are also related. — Pictet Il 126 takes the Skt. dar split 

(No. 267) as the rt. 
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260) Rt. do ddu-vy-w, Dop-c-0, daucko tame, over- 
power, ddu-co (st. dauaet) wife, dau-cAn-g steer, 
-Oauo-¢ In comp. taming, &-duy(t)-¢ untamed, 

duc-s slave. 
Skt. rt. dam dam-jd-mi (also dama-jd-mi, daman- 
ja-mt) am tame, tame, part. dam-i-ta-s domitus, 
-dama-s in comp. taming, dam-ana-s domitor, 


dam-yja-s young steer. aN 


Lat. dom-a-re, dom-i-tu-s, dom-i-tor, dom-inu-s. © @-~~v* 


Goth. ga-tam-jan deer, O.-H.-G. zam-én I tame, 
zam tame. 

O.-Ir. dam steer, dat. daum (Z.? 224, ep. Stokes Ir. 
Gl. 858). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 180, Grimm Gesch. I 402. — Instead 
of de&uwae Hesych. has ddwoete-¢ (doubtless Aeolic) yuvy. — We must 
recognize in déwee and dawody-¢ the idea of overpowering which is) 
prominent also in zag@évog aduns. The Homeric duo-s is to the) 
Lat. dominu-s as yéoy-¢ is to heru-s (No. 189).. For this reason and 
on account of the Skt. dam-ana-s I prefer the above account of do- 
minu-s to that given by Lange (Jahn’s Jahrb. Bd. 68 p. 41) who 
takes donwnu-s to be the ‘giver’ (Rt. da, do), though I adopt his 
conjecture about the form dubenus (Paul. Epit. p. 67 M.) that it ig 
a mistake for dwmenus. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 249, whose explan- 
ation of the word from an unauthenticated Skt. rt. has no support. — 
Hugo Weber (Et. Unters. I 8) and Pictet II 390 both hit on the idea 
that d7jwo-¢ comes from this rt., like the A.-S. team family and the 
O.-H.-G. zunf-t ‘conventus’. But while even the idea of a ‘bond of 
fellowship’, a ““community with distinct boundaries” does not come 
very near to that of the rt. 80 the Homeric use of the word for ‘country’ 
does most certainly not agree with this derivation. [Cp. Studien VII] 
— Ebel (Beitr. II 160) and Stokes (Beitr. VII 14) connect the Iv. 
rt. dam ‘suffer’: damair perf. depon. “‘he suffered, allowed”. 


261) Rt. dar, der, ddm-r- dissever, rend, dam-cvy ex-232 
pense, dax-awvo-g extravagant, dayAyg liberal. — 
deix-vo-v meal. 

Skt. da-p-ajd-mi causative from da divide, No. 256. 

Lat. dap-s meal, sacrificial feast, dap-inare serve up 
on table. 

A-S. tiber, tifer, O.-H.-G. zébar, O-N. tafn victima, 
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M.-H.-G. un-ge-zib-ele vermin, properly ‘not fit to 
be offered’. 


Benf. II 204, Fick ? 92. — The shorter rt. is No. 256; it has an 
added x, cp. dewn-éry-g (No. 272) and dotedxtm (No. 205). We are 
reminded of the rt. da give, which has in Skt. the causative form 
dd-p-aja-mi. But the nouns given under No. 256 almost compel us 
to start from the idea of ‘dividing’, which again gives an easier ex- 
planation of the physical meaning of data, xatadénto tear, rend. 
natadantetae toe x 92, like dadetar 7t0g. On the formation of 
Sopdng. Lobeck proleg. 114 cp. devorddg devdog Hesych. and Ausoors 
by the side of Auxaeos. — deinvo-v (Benf. Il 271) from demvo-v, 
which would correspond to the form dapinu-m which we may assume 
to account for dap-inare (Plaut.); clearly its proper meaning is dis- - 
tributio (cp. éottaors). Cp. Legerlotz Ztschr. VUI 397. — déx-ag too 
along with dézacteov from dexagerw ‘to be in one’s cups’ is doubt- 
less related. The Homeric phrase déxas ofvov seems properly to 
mean a ‘measure’ of wine, and the transition of the word from this 
meaning to that of vessel is an easy one. Accordingly we may as- 
sume dézas to have had the same meaning with reference to drink 
as daés and the Lat. dap-s with reference to food: i. e. a portion. 


262) Rt. dap0 édoad-0-v, daod-av-o sleep. — Skt. dra, 
drd-mi, draja-mi sleep, ni-dra go to sleep. — Lat. 
dor-m-i-o. — Ch.-Sl. dré-m-a-ti dormire. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 135, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 116. — On the 
secondary ® and m see pp. 65 and 68. It is to be remarked that 
Homer knows only the aorist &-deat-o-v, natédeutov, maoédQauPor, 
and only in this form, and that the present (xatadaedave) does not | 
appear to occur till Plato. . 


263) daov-¢ thick, deécog thicket, dacvvm make thick, 
rough, devdd-g thickly over-grown, Javar-s. 
Lat. densu-s, densere, densare. 


Pott [1 139, Ztschr. VI 406, where david-¢ is rightly held to 
be from deacv-do-¢ and explained by 7)-dv-do-s from 7d¥0-s, so mayv- 
d0-¢ from xoyv-g. Pott conjectures that, with a different suffix, *Ext- 
dav-go-g stands for “Em-dacv-go-s, and accordingly denotes a place 
overgrown with a thicket, and compares-the proper name @eavdog 
for Ogeovddog. Benf. I1 200. Cp. dac-xdv: daov, dac-nétalov' morv- . 
gvidov (Hesych.). — But the Lat. dus-mu-s without doubt belongs } 
here, Paul. Ep. 67 “dus-mo in loco apud Livium significat dumosum 
vel squalidum”. dus-mu-s must be for dens-imu-s (cp. &v@-1uo0-s), 
di-mu-s, di-metu-m always keep the more general meaning bushes. 
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So Déderlein Syn. u. Et. VI 108. Should we be right ‘in adding the 
Messapian names Daswmu-s 4eéfcwo-s, Dasiu-s (Mommsen Unterit. D. 72), 
which might have the same meaning as Jaovddiog which Benseler 
translates by ‘Ruge’? 


263 b) -de towards, ofxdv-de homewards. — Zd. da, vaéc- 
men-da homewards. — Lat. -do in en-do, in-du. 
Goth. du, A-S. t6, O-H=-G. zuo, za, ze, 2 to 
(Germ. zw). — Ch.-Sl. do up to, Lith. prefix da. 

— O-Ir. do (du) ad (Z.? 638)? 
Pott 1? 287, Miklosich Lex., Ebel Beitr. I 312, Fick ? 85, Scherer 
304, where the Lat. de (the Osc. dat) is also referred to this stem. 
In the Arcadian #vo-da z&@ (Hesych.) i. e. Ovoags the old @ is re- 
tained in the place of the «, in the Aeol. -dvg (so too in the Homeric 
&Adv-dug) it is weakened tov and a ¢ is added (cp. 2&, &uds). — The 
Ir. do seems to me doubtful on account of duwn ad nos, dé daw ei 

and of the Arem. daved dave ad (Z.? 333. 690). 


264) Rt. d¢ dé-a, d¢-dy-we bind, de-o1-g a binding, de-rx 
bundle, d¢-o-wo-¢ band, fetter, xo7-dé-wvo-v, dvc- 
On-we fillet. 
Skt. da djd-mi bind, dd-man band, cord, da-md. 
Bopp Gl., Benf. Il 200, Schweizer Ztschr. III 342, Pott W. 1 


129. — The comparison of dovio-¢ slave, which is often connected 
with the Skt. ddsa-s of like meaning and explained to be from doov- 


io-¢ (ep. No. 263) seems to me especially questionable on account of 


the o which is foreign to this rt. — On dso-xdty-¢ No. 377. — It 
has long ago been recognized that dsiv to be obliged is connected 
with defy to bind. Hence the construction with the acc. But dejoer 
points to the loss of a consonant and the related devo (Sevyom) want 
makes it likely that this consonant was f. Sonne Ztschr. XIII 409 
conjectures a rt. dw which, he says, related to dd, means also bind 
and is preserved in the Skt. du-v-as reverence; reverence, of the Gods 
that is, being here regarded as a binding duty, want as a binding 
necessity. This is at any rate an acute conjecture and we must look 
for confirmation of it. 


265) Rt. den déu-o build, déu-eg build, shape, dowo-¢ 
building, room, 00, daa house. 
Skt. dam-a-s, dam (Ved.) house, dam-pati housewife. 
— Zend. dem-a dwelling. 
Lat. domu-s, domes-ticu-s, domi-ciliu-m, Domi-tiws (?). 


Curtius, Etymology. 19 
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A.-S. timber, O-H.-G. zimbar lignum, aedificium, 
Goth. timrjan otnodowsiv. 

Ch.-Sl. domt house, Lith. ndma-s house (?). 
O.-Ir. awr-dam, er-dam prodomus (Z2 7, F. A. 39). 
Pott II, 2, 185. — On the Vedic form dam which may be com- 
pared with d@ (for dow) Kuhn Ztschr. IV 314. — Grimm Gesch. 402, 
who is certainly wrong in comparing dévde0-v (cp. No. 275). — On 
the Lith. ndéma-s Schleicher Ksl. 117. — dom-es-ticu-s seems to pro- 
cede from a neuter stem domes standing on the same line as déuag 
(cp. genes nom. genus), and it would be developed from it ike aqua- 
ticu-s, silva-ticu-s from their primitives. But we must remember svl- 
ves-tri-s, campes-tri-s, modes-tu-s. domi-cil-iu-m is said to be connected 
with the rt. cel (celare) mentioned under No. 30 (Vossius Et. ‘domv- 
colium’). — Pictet I 209 with Diefenbach separates the Teutonic 
words (Vgl. Wtb. II 670), comparing them with the Ch.-Sl. dab-u 
234 oak, tree. But the rt. dabh burn which he assumes for them does 
not seem to have this meaning. Domitius, according to Gaston Paris 
Mémoires de la soc. linguist. 1 94, comes from domitu-s like Quinctius 

from quinctu-s. — Cp. No. 260, 264. 


266) dséid-s, Oekt-reod-¢ on the right, wequ-dééto-s, cuge- 
dééto-¢ ambidexter. 
Skt. dakshina-s on the right, to the south. [Hence 
Deccan.) — Za. dashina on the right. 
Lat. dexter (st. dextero), superl. dex-timu-s. 
Goth. taths-va, taths-v6 dexter, O.-H.-G. zésawd deka, 
0.-H.-G. adj. zéso gen. zéswes on the right. 
7 oN Ch.-SL. desinti dexter, Lith. desziné dextera. 
5 O.-Ir. dess on the right, to the south (Z.’ 49). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 414, Schleicher Ksl. 116 &c. — The 
root I hold to be the dex that is discussed at No. 11, which has here 


an added s (cp. p. 67). The lengthened rt. daksh means in Skt. to 
satisfy, suit, daksh-a-s suitable, capable. 


267) Rt. dep dge-w (detem, daiew aor. eden) flay, 
déo-0g, dog-a, Oge-wa skin, dgo-te0-v skin of the 
intestines, dé66v-¢ leathern covering. 

Skt. dar dr-nd-mi burst, burst open, tear asunder, 
dr-ti-s leather bottle, bladder. — Zd. dar cut. 
Goth. ga-tair-auatadvo, O.-H.-G.ziru, far-ziru destruo. 

Ch.-Sl. der-q (inf. dra-ti), Lith. dir-ii flay. 


Sli acinar A i Mt i “tan 
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Bopp Gl., Pott WII, 1, 317, Grimm Gesch. 402, Schleicher 
Ksl. 116, Benf. If 228. — From the physical meaning split, which is 
most prominent in the Skt. d-dar (d-drt-jd open-handed) comes, as 
Fick * 89 conjectures, the Arcad. dcée-1-s (cau) span Hesych.), to 
which, in that case would belong also dago-v xalarorr, 6e%bd@oo” 
(Hiiltsch Metrologie 31). — Bopp Vel. Gr. III? 380 connects dijo-1-¢ 
strife, struggle (dyjefowrvto, SnorceaoPat) as well, Corssen I? 506 the 
Lat. diru-s of which I am not convinced. 


267 b) devon, den neck, mountain ridge, deved-¢ Adqos 
bos? Cae (Hesych.), ee $¢ mountain ridge, precipice. 


Lat. dorsu-s, dorsu-m. — O.-Ir. drum back (Ir. 


a Gl. 745). 


; Pauli Kérpertheile p. 12, Fick? 90. — I have shown (Studien 
. I, 1, 256) how the Gk. word by its 7 which is so remarkable in 
Attic, and by the Aeol. déega, Dor. djeas points to dsecw. — Ir. druim 
(gen. drommo) comes from *drosonv like téirim aridus (No. 241) from 
* tarsimt. 

268) Rt. d1 dé-eodar hasten, to be scared, d¢-ov (Hom.) 
ran, was scared (det-dv-a, det-dot-xa, dét-0-a, 
> as cK é-00et-Ga), d&og fear, Jevdd-g frightened, cowardly, 
O&t-V0-¢ EE Osi-wo-s fright. — di-vo-g eddy, 

iN ad » dtv-o, Oi vé-w, Ovvev-@ Swing. 
Bit. di, di, di-jd-mi hurry, fly, pari-di fly round, 


ae stream pound. 
; Lat. di-ru-s. 


O.-Ir. dian celer, déne celeritas (Z.? 18). 


It is often asserted, and among others by Leo Meyer Ztschr, 235 


VII 195 ff., that the rt. & is related to the Skt. dvish to hate, to be 
angry, but the unquestionable connection of the above mentioned Gk. 
words will not allow of this. The primitive meaning of the rt. 
is that of scared restlessness, as is proved specially by the Homeric 
usage (Buttm. Ausf. Gr. II 146). — On the irregularities of prosody 
found at the beginning of déog, on éddewev &e. cp. p. 607, where 
also the view taken by Grassmann Ztschr. XI 11 is discussed. — We 
get a more physical meaning in divo-s, perhaps too in dveeo-s, which, 
especially in the phrase dveg@ wodé 1 43 can hardly mean anything 
but fleeting. — On the Skt. di and pari-di Benfey Wérterb. zum 
Saimavéda p. 90. Whether dina-s which acc. to the Ptsb. Wtb. means 
frightened, poor, mean, belongs here I cannot decide. — di-ru-s fright- 
ful may be compared for its meaning with de-vd-¢ and has a com- 
igs 


Regt — 
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plete analogy in mi-ru-s (No. 463). — I am not shaken in this view 
of the connection of the words by Pott’s sharp opposition (W. I 
571 ff). The Zd. thwi frighten, which Spiegel Beitr. I 219 compares 
with ov without giving an example of th for d is evidently to be 
coupled with the Skt. twish to be excited, startled, and has nothing 
to do with this rt. 


269) Rt. d1, dF, d&-a-t0, do-c-coa-ro seemed, déa-do-s, a 
déedo-s, Ondo-g clear, st. 4uf nom. Zev-g, di-o-s : 
heavenly, év-du-o-g at midday, ev-dé-a clear sky, 

Avon. 
Skt. di (di-di, pres. di- -djd-m1) appear, shine, di-na-s 


sea day, a-dja_to-day, div (dju) divjd-mi shine, play, 


di brightness, clearness, sky, djo nom. djdu-s 
sky, Sky-god, day, divya-s heavenly. div-am, dw- 
asa-s day, déva-s God. — Zd. div shine, daéva 
demon. 

Lat. Diov-i-s, deu-s, divu-s, sub dio, Diana, die-s, bi- 
du-u-m, nii-diu-s, imter-dit, nun-dinae. 

O.-N. tivar Gods, heroes, A.-S. Tiwes-diig g ee 


O0.-H.-G. Zio. a 
Lith. déva-s God, déna day. — Ch.-Sl. tie (m.) 
day, di-ni-st to-day. ae \ 
Cymr. dyw (Z.? 129), O.-Ir. dia (gen. dé ae oh 60, : 


déu, st. daiwa) deus (Z.? 222 ff.); Cymr. dyo 99 
(Z.? 129); O.-Ir. dia (and din Corm. Gl. Transl. 2 
p. 140) dies, in-diw hodie (Z.2 271, 609, st. diva - ; 
or divas?). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 913 ff., Benf. II 207, Grimm Gesch. 402, 
Grassmann Ztschr. XI 2, Fick? 93. — Owing to the instability of the 
v in Gk. and Lat. it is hard to decide which forms come from the 
shorter rt. di, and which from the longer div. On déato (§ 242) and 
dodsouto cp. below p. 558, on Zev-g p. 605. — did-deg Orydas, Olalov 
pavegor, déchov SHdov, Océshov dicdndov (Hesych.) are to be referred 
partly to iF partly to an strengthened daiv (Skt. dév shine) and 
leave no doubt as to the origin of 0%40-¢, which even in Doric was 
dyj4og and not dadog (Ahrens dor. 151), as may be here remarked 

236 against Dtintzer Ztschr. XVI 282. So too evidetedog, in spite of Buttm. 
Lexil. II 191 and Diintzer’s ‘beautiful in the evening’ (‘abendschén’) 
Ztschr, XII 10, must be only another form for evdniog. — M. Miiller 


a ee ee 
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II 453 gives some instances of the use of déva-s as an adjective — 
‘shining’. The transition of meaning may be seen again in the case 
of the rt. svar shine, whence swra-s God (Grassmann Ztschr. IX, 2) 
— Greek is not entirely without any of the words for day springing 
from this rt. Macrob. Saturn. 1 15 “Cretenses d¢e tiv tugeav vo- 
cant”, 6y06-di0-v* Ovota telovuévn Onoet (Hesych.). Cp. Mor. Schmidt 
on this passage, Pott II? 805, W. I 1064. In the Lat. die-s (ep. 
Corssen II? 458, I? 380 f.) the » has dropped out, but it is clearly 
to be seen in nu-dius and bi-dwu-m (for bi-div-u-m). On niu-dius 
Fleckeisen Jahrb. 1867, p. 627. — On diwvn Didna Benf. Or. u. Oce. 
I 280. — From the shorter rt. di we get again the Skt. dip shine, 
and from djw djut with like meaning. 


270) Rt. d0 dt-da-we give, do-tye, dw-rHo giver, JOa-s, 
dw-ti-g, d0-o1-¢ gift, d@-go-v present. 
Skt. da, da-dd-mi give, dd-té (st. dd-tar) giver, da- 


na-m a giving, dd-man gift. — Zd. dé give, da- 
tar, da-ta giver, da-na (un.) a giving, dd-thra (n.) 
a present. 


Lat. da-re. dator, dé-s (st. doti), dé-nu-m. 

Ch-Sl. da-mi, Lith. dii-mi, di(-du give, di-ti-s, di- 
ni-s gift, Ch.-Sl. da-rti present, da-ni yield, tax. 

O.-Ir. din donum, ars (mase. u-stem, Z.? 238), Cymr. 
ro-do det (Z.? 513), s. praeter. ro-deis, 2 8. ro- 
deist, 3s. ro-des, pl. ro-dessam (Z 522). 


Bopp Gl, Pott W. I 105, Schleicher Ksl. 115. — The a-sound 
has survived in dev-o¢s loan (doeverov, Oavelfm) under the protection 
of the v, cp. old Lat. dan-unt by the side of dant. da-mnu-m too is 
regarded as to 0t-d0-wevo-v by Mommsen Unterit. D. p. 248, Fleckeisen 
Jahn’s Jahrb. vol. 60 p. 254, Ritschl Rhein. Mus. XVI 304, Pott W. 
I 121, while in the PW. the rt. dabh (dabh-né-mi) injure is given as 
the origin of this word, though it is improbable, as this rt. is nowhere 
else represented in Gk. or Lat. — On the other hand the o-sound 
appears in the Lat. sacer-d6(t)-s, dé-(ti)s, dd-nu-m. As regards the wu 
in the old Lat. forms du-int, du-am, ad-du-é-s (Paul. Hpit. 27), du-c- 
to-r (Plin. H. N. XXI, 3 in an old law), either, as I assumed (Temp- 
ora u. Modi p. 261) it arose from o, so that du-int = do-iev, du-a-m 
= 00-w, or these forms come from a by-root du. So Fick? 95, 
Corssen Ausspr. I? 364, Nachtr. 239. Cp. Schoell XU tabb. 82. In 
any case the Umbr. pur-tuv-itu, pur-dov-itw (Aufr. u. Kirchh. Nie aleal)) 
point to a stem dov which takes its place with the Lith. dw but per- 


haps too with the Ch.-Sl. da-va-t give. 
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271) dodo-g cunning, dgdecg bait. er 
Skt. dal-bha-s deceit (2). ek 


Lat. dolu-s Osc. abl. dolu-d (tab. Bant.). 
O.-N. tél dolus, fraus, O.-H-G. zéla ambush, wiles. 


Grimm Gesch. 402, Benf. II 226, Pott W. IJ, 1, 326. — dal-bha-s 

237 is rendered doubtful by the by-form dambha-s. — The relationship 
of dddog and détewe is proved by w 252 fy@vor tots od’yoror Sodov 
nara sidatae Balkov. The Teutonic words show dolu-s to be a word 

of great antiquity, by no means borrowed from the Gk. — Cp. No. 259. 


272) Rt. dpa a@mo-dod-vor run away, 0v-Oge-ox-c run, 
—— 

doa-o-uo-¢ flight, &-doa-o-r0-g not to be escaped. 

Skt. drd, dra-mi fugio. Ch 2 

Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. VII 320, Pott W. I 133, Fick? 97, — 

Jodn-érn-g and decd-n-wv (Lentz Herodian I 34, 14) come from the 

rt. with an added p (cp. the Skt. causal drd-pa-ja-mi and above 

p. 62). — The Goth. tru-d-a O.-H.-G. tri-t-w tread, O.-N. trd-dha ves- 

tigium agree in sound with this rt. but not in meaning; we may how- 

ever regard as related the M.-H.-G. trinnen run, O.-H.-G. ant-trunneo 

run-away, whence through a misapprehension came the German ent- 
rimnen which should have been ent-trinnen. 


273) Rt. dpa docd-w do, dea-wo act, Hom. dey-o-ry@ work- 
man, servant, doy-6-ro-ovvy skill in serving, 
Ooa-v-og deed, work. 

Lith. dar-ai make, do. 


Pott W. I 136, Ztschr. VI 33, where other possibly related words 
are discussed. — The Lith. ddr-b-a-s work along with dir-b-w I work 
could at most be regarded as a further expansion of this root. — Is 

. it possible that this rt. and the preceeding one are one? zaedcow too a 
(No. 358) is originally a verb of motion; the Skt. Kar run and kar 
do (No. 72), tar pass over and téi-o¢g tedeivy (No. 238) spring from 
the same source. In Homer the word has only the meaning of busy 
performance. The Homeric 6ivyo-dgav-gav (cp. dluynmedéwr) power- 
less is remarkable — it may mean really “hardly moving oneself”. 


274) Rt. dpay édeau-o-v I ran (pf. d&-doou-c), doduo- -3 
a running, dgou-sv-¢ a runner. WN 

Skt. dram dram-d-mi run hither and thither, Sete 

Benf. Il 229. — Bopp Vergl. Gr. I 233 connects the Gk. d5pau with 

the Skt. drw, drav-d-mi curro, regarding the m as a hardening of 

the v. Why take the more difficult hypothesis, when we have here a 


\s 
aw 
o\ 
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nee one? We can hardly help regarding the shorter rt. dow 
Sa(No. 272) as the source of this one (Introd. p. 68). Cp. Sonne 
8 Ztschr. XII 295, Pott W. II, 2, 189. 
275) dov-s tree, oak, dev-uc (pl.), dev-ud-g wood, dov- 
: tOwo-g wood-cutter, dév-doe-0-v (dévdQ0-v) tree, 
> dota (pl.) thicket, dogv (pl. dovea, doveata) wood, 
beam, shaft, spear, dovg-év0-¢, Oovedt-e0-¢ wooden. 
Skt. dru-s wood, tree, dru-ma-s tree, daru wood, 
a kind of pine, ddru-na-s hard. — Zd. dru (n.) 
déuru (n.) wood, spear. 
Goth. triu tree, triv-ein-s EvAivog, O.-S. trio trabs, 
lignum, arbor, Engl. tree. 


Ch.-Sl. drévo tree, dréva (pl,) sticks. — Lith. dervd 238 


oO 
2 pitch-wood. 
. O.-Ir. dawr gen. daro quercus (for *daru later dair 


I-stem), deruce glans (Z.? 7. 260). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. I 96 f£, Schleicher Ksl. 116, Stokes Ir. Gl. 554, 
Ebel Beitr. Il 160, especially Kuhn Ztschr. IV 84 ff. — The derivatives 
of dev-s here placed with it leave no doubt that with the Greeks as 
well as with the other nations the original meaning was not oak but 
tree (Schol. 4 86). We may compare besides ddevd-lo-s (7) devs ux0 
Moxeddvav Hesych.) and the proper names Jod-¢, devas, Jovor, 
Aetov. Perhaps dwet-s too really meant wood-land, forest-land, so 
that the Jwereis would correspond to the German Holsaten. The o 
as in yore by the side of yorv. It is on account of this meaning, 
preserved in so many languages, that I cannot accept the derivation 
suggested by Kuhn and others from the rt. dep (No. 267), acc. to 
which the tree was named from the wood considered as that 
which is peeled or split. — dév-dege-ov (Hom.) reduplicated like tev- 
Doen-dov, meu-peyn-dwv (Hainebach de graecae linguae reduplicatione 
Gissae 1847 p. 11 sq.), is brought under this head by Déderlein also 
(Glossar 226), who compares dev-dev-cferv (Hesych. Kustath.) i. e. to 
hide oneself behind a tree, lie in wait, and also vmo-dev-dov-c fev 
g& aqavods éxupatvecdor (Hes.). Ahrens “devs und seine Sippe” 


Hannover 1866. 

276) See No. 258. 

277) dvo, dda, dovot two, dig for dF-ég twice, dsv-rEQ0-¢ 
the second, dou doubt, du-c between, apart (in 
compounds), dé-yo, di-yod two ways, d1-660-s 
double, dvd-dexa, da-dexc., 
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Skt. dua, dvdu two, dvis twice, dvi-tija-s the second, 
dva-ja-s twofold, vi- (in compounds) apart. — 
Zd. dva two, bi- two in compounds, bi-tya the 
second, 
Lat. duo, bis for dvis, dis- bi-ni, du-plex, du-b-wws. 
— Umbr. dwr duo. 
Goth. tvai, f. twos, n. tua, O.-H.-G. zer- zar- apart 
(Germ. zer-), Goth. vi-thra contra, tvis-stass dvy- 
ootTacta. 
Ch.-Sl. dva, dtiva, Lith. du, fem. dvi two, dveji two, 
by twos. 
O.-Ir. da, f. di, n. da(-n), dat. dib-n) (Z? 301). 
Bopp Vergl. Gr. 11 63, 94, Pott 11 128 &&. — dev-rego-¢ arose by 
metathesis from dva-tara-s, decoo-s from dft-rjo-s, which corresponds t 
to the Skt. dvi-tija-s for dvi-tja-s. Cp. however Joh. Schmidt Ztschr. a 
XVI 437. — Both the prefixal and the prepositional use of dua i. e. 
dvija are to be explained by the idea ‘between’ (Curtius Gk. Gram- 
mar § 458). Cp. p. 39, with which however again p. 195 must be 


compared on account of vé. On do-10¢ below p. 559, on the Lat. du- ’ 
b-ius see Corssen IL? 1027. . 


| ) Cf 
278) dvs- mis-, dvo-wevng ill-disposed. BY Ge eo 
Skt. dus- dur- mis-, dur-mands Ovs-uevyg. — Zd. 4 
dush, dus-mananh. 
Goth. tus-, tuz (tuz-vérjan to doubt), O-N. tor-, 
0.-H-G. zur-, N.-H.-G. zer- amiss. 
_O-Tr. du-, do- mis-, do-chruth inhonestus (so-chruth 
honestus, from cruth forma, modus Z.? 863). 
Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 403, Pott W. II, 2, 417. — We must 
allow connection with the Skt. dush destroy, dvish hate (No. 290), 
Zd. dush-i-ti miserable. — The s must have fallen out very early in 


the Ir. do, for after do the following consonant is aspirated. Stokes 
(Iv. Gl. p. 46 note) doubts the connection on that account. 


— eer a or ie 


279) Rt_€d_20-w, 6-9-0, é6-9t-w eat, 26-00-y, 20-n-1v-s, 
é0-s-6-woe, &l0-co food. 
Skt. ad-mi eat, ad-ana-m food, ad-a-ka-s eating, dd- 
ja-s_ eatable. 
Lat. ed-o (3. sing. es-t), ed-d-v, ésu-s, ésti-ri-o, es-ca. 
Goth. it-a, O.-H.-G. i2z-w eat.” 


eS OT ne ee 


if 
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Ch.-Sl. ja-mi, also é-mi (inf. jas-ti, és-ti) eat, jad-i 
cibus, Lith. éd-mi, éd-w devour, éd-i-s food, meal, 
éd-ika-s glutton. 

O.-Ir._ithim mando (Z? 429), cini estar etsi non 
edit (Z.? 468 s. conjunctive)? 

Bopp Gl., Pott [1° 242, Benf. I 246 &. Cp. ddov-g (No. 289), 
on 6%, éo%to p. 69, es-ca for ed-ca. In the suffix too we find a re- 
markable resemblance between the Skt. ad-aka-s, the Lat. ed-dx, and 
tho Lith. éd-ika-s. Otherwise Corssen II? 257. I see no reason for 
separating ¢/d-cg from this rt. as is proposed by Sonne Ztschr. XII 
341. In 6ve-1-w@ too there appears an v before the suffix -ver, and 
this 1 seems to have been forced into the preceding syllable in eidwo. 
— Perhaps the Lat. ad-or spelt belongs here, in which case it would 
be a connection of the A.-S. at-a, Eng. oat, the vowel of which points 
to an older e?, and of the Goth. at-isk-s seed; so Pictet I 259, who 
adduces the Skt. az-na-m for ad-na-m food, corn as an example of 
this change of meaning. Cp. note to No. 304 and with respect to 
6dvrn No. 284. — The Iv. ithim is not quite certain on account of 
its th, but Ebel (Beitr. II 162) and Stokes (Ir. Gl. 40) place it here. 


280) Rt. € sit. — ei-ow I seated, ower, Gower seat 
myself, if I seat, €-o¢, 0-00 a seat, (ov-o 
1 seat, settle. 

Skt. sad sid-d-mi sido, sedeo, sdd-a-jami colloco, 
sad-as a sitting. — Zd. had sit, hadh-is a seat, 
dwelling-place. 

Lat. séd-e-o, sid-o, sel-la (for sed-la), séd-e-s, séd-are, 
sol-1u-m. 

Goth. sit-a, O.-H.-G. sizzw, Goth. sd-l-s, O.-H.-G. 
sézal (sedile), O.-H.-G. satul (sella), Goth. satyjan, 
O.-H.-G. sezzan seat, place (Germ. setzen). 

Ch.-Sl. sés--ti (for séd-ti) 1. pres. s. sed-q consido, 
sad-i-ti plantare, sed-lo saddle, Lith. sed-mi, séd-2u 
sit, sod-in-w seat, place, plant. 

O.-Ir. sedait sedent (T. B. Fr. 140), sede seat (Ur. 
Gl. 366, primary form sadja-), rig-swide throne 
(F. A. 58), swidigim I seat, place (ro-suidigestar 
aor. dep. posuit Z.” 465). 

Bopp Gil., Pott 11 248, Schleicher Ksl. 117, Grimm Gesch. 422, 
Ebel Beitr. II 165. — The o is preserved in the form oéd-ag (xatdoas 


i 
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240 Hesych.). Remarkable too is the conformity of the Lat. alee 136s 
sed-la and Hesychius’s fie xatédga, which also means to éyv do- 
davy fegdv (cp. Hesych. s. v. é4c¢), no doubt in the sense of dos, 
abode of the gods. Cp. Giese tib. den aeol. D. 249. — On the s in 
fd-ev-o which is compared by Benfey and Fick? 194 to the Skt. sad- 
ru-s resting, and ?, Kuhn Ztschr. V 209 and below p. 701. Another 
present-form from the rt. €5 occurs in fy-vv-e-v éxadéfero (Hesych.), 
as it is rightly written by Lobeck Rhemat. 207 and M. Schmidt in- 
stead of fyvorev, and accordingly it answers to €d-vv-ur, — The Skt. 
sadman means domus, as Schweizer Ztschr. XV 317 shows, properly 
sedes. — Eschmann Ztschr. XUI 106 is for putting under this head 
not only con-sul, prae-sul, which, on account of the proved transition 
of d to 1 in Lat., might belong here as far as the sound goes, but 
also the Gk. ogi-wete. To this there are three objections. In the 
first place célwata is not seat, but timber-work, hence o¢gdwata mvy- 
uov, secondly éd-coedwo-s points to the loss of a consonant after 
the 6, thirdly the change of 6 to 4 is unknown in Greek. — On 
soliu-m Corssen 1” 487 expresses a different view. 


281) Rt. €d go. — 60-6-¢ way. 00-¢-rn-g traveller, 00-Ev-c 
travel, 60-0-¢ (o00d-g) threshold, ob0-ag, 20-a-pog 
eround. 

Skt. sad d-sad adire, accedere. 
Lat. sdl-w-m, sol-ea. Way Or AZ 
Ch.-Sl. chod-i-ti ire, std-t profectus. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. I 442 f., Schleich. Ksl. 117, Pott 1! 248, who 
sought formerly in the meaning ‘sink’ and now IL? 48 in that of ‘sup- 
port’ the primary notion connecting this rt. with No. 280. — 600-¢ is 
properly tread, that on which one treads, ovdag: rt. € = 2édov (No. 4 
291): med. Cp. p. 113. On the suffix of 20-a-gog (cp. ép-edéc. éxixedor, » 
tamevor, xouot Hesych.) Jahn’s Jahrb. vol. 69 p. 95. — solu-m shows 
such close agreement with this root that we cannot separate it, the 
1 as in soliu-m (No. 280), whether by assimilation from dl or directly 
from d. sdl-ea sole must also be put here since sdlu-m itself means sole 
as well. Cp. No. 560. Otherwise Corssen 1? 486, where the above ir- $ 
refragable analogies for the transition to the ideas of that which is 
trodden on and ground or site (cp. too Be-ou-s, Bo-Peo-v) are ignored. 
At all events we have in the Latin séd-wlu-s a representative of this rt. 
with the d preserved — ep. bib-ulu-s, trem-ulu-s, though here the é is 
strange —; it does not mean as Corssen I? 458 says, ‘sitting away for 
ever’, assiduus, but agilis, active, properly always going, running 
hither and thither. In No. 273 we saw a similar instance of the idea 
of busy service developed from a verbum moyendi. The same origin is 
“conjectured by Bernhardt Gr. Etymologien (Wiesbaden 1862) p. 20 and 


ee 
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Pott Il? 788 for the Gk. @ofo- -g, UmNgétys, a&x0LOvMOs, in which case 
the word would stand for c-od-jo-¢ fellow-traveller (ep. a&nohovFos, 
onmadds, gasinth-ja). — Roth Ztschr. XIX, 214 comes to a totally 
different conclusion about the words here fe cao He takes ovdus, 
odog and Zdaqog to No. 280 and conjectures for 60d-¢ a rt. sadh, 
which occurs most clearly in sddh-u-s direct, so that 60d-¢ would 
properly mean ‘straight line’, ‘direction’. But I know of no example 
of the appearance of 6 for # on account of an initial aspirate, and 
R. must assume this if he is to connect 6d6-¢ with sadh. 


282) Rt. id, Fid_eid-o-y I saw, eid-o-wou appear, oid-o 241 


know, é0-0¢ ‘species’, ei0-wdo-y image, ’4-dy-s, 
io-r@@ (st. forog) knowing, a witness, (orog-é-o 
inquire, @0-gi-¢ knowing, (vd-cAlowce appear. — 
vd-vn-s° elds, Fumergog (Hesych.). 

Skt. ved véd-mi, pt. véda or vind-a-ma find, véda-s 
the scriptures. 

Lat. vid-eo, visu-s, vis-o, Umbr. virs-e-to = visus 
(part.), Lat. vi-tru-m. 

Goth. vait oida, un-vit-i ignorance (unwittingness), 
vit-an thostv. far-veit-l Féaroov, O.-H.-G. wizan, 
(Germ. wissen) know, gi-wizo witness. 

Ch.SI. vid-é-ti see, véd-é-ti know, Lith. véid-a-s facies, 


trem, =vyed-i-s eye-ball, véizd-mi see, O.-Pr. wadimai 


scimus. 
,™m~ Oly. ad-fiadat narrant (Z.? 433), ro-fessur for ro- 
féd-s-ur sciam (Fut. Dep. Z.? 468), no-findad he 
used to know (Corm. Gl. 31 Manannan), finnta 


poe dinn “let us find out” (Corm. Gl. 34 ore tréith). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I' 246 ff., Benf. I 369 f., Diefenbach I 216 ff. 
Schleich. Ksl. 117. — The idea of physical perception is clearly seen 
in the different families of speech; the metaphysical idea of ‘knowing’ 
attaches itself generally to the form vaid strengthened by the addition 
of a vowel, but passes also to the shorter form. For a conjecture 
as to the primary meaning see above p. 99. Sonne Ztschr. XII 339 ff. 
discusses it more at length: from the meaning find, get a thing found, 
and the Ved. vi-vid di-gnoscere he gets as far as di-vid-ere and makes 
some very good comparisons. — For the £ the name of the Spartan 
magistrates Bideor or B/dvor is important: Bédvor = Att. éovot (Ahrens 
d. dor. 47), cp. f6ra@ and the Ch.-Sl. (Russ.) vid-okw testis. On the 
traces of the £ in Homer, who has 103 cases of a hiatus before (day 
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and the like, see Hoffmann Quaest. hom. II p. 26 sqq., on vitru-m 
Corssen Beitr. 368. — The Lat. viso has the look of a desiderative and 
was perhaps originally reduplicated like the Skt. vi-vit-sa-t, and ac- 
cordingly arose from vivid-so (Aufrecht Ztschr. 1 190, Pott I? 574). 
— In Z.2 458 may be found numerous other Irish forms of this root. . 


283) Rt. id chid dd--@ sweat, (0-05, (0-90-s, (0-9a(z)-s 
sweat. 
Skt. svidjd-mi sudo, svéd-a-s sudor. 
Lat. seid-d-re, stid-or, stid-ariu-m. 
O.-N. sveit-i, O.-H.-G. sweiz sweat. 
Cymr. chwys sudor (Z.? 124). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 249, Grimm Gesch. 303. — é6-/-o is complet- 
ely identical with svid-j-d-mi (Tempora.u. Modi 89). It can be no 
objection to this that the « reaches beyond the present stem in Attic 
Greek; it is the same with the ¢ in doxé@ doxyjow for the older doga, 
and with p&i-vv-9-0-v, ju-n-ai, though the syllable »v and the rare 
nm served originally to denote the present-stem. — Cp. No. 293. 


sel ete lantiacte 


284) Rt. xad «70-0 hurt, vex, xé-xad-av (Hom.) vexing, 
242 | robbing (fut. xexodnow), xyd-0-wou am troubled 
| (fut. xexednoower), xnd-og care, anxiety. 

| Skt. khdd (khad) chew, bite to pieces, eat (?). 
Lobeck on Buttm. II 322 already saw the mistake of connecting 
nxexcdeivy with yao, a mistake common with modern grammarians. 
nexad root Blawor (Hesych.) which he adduces, likewise belongs here. 
On the other hand éxex7der dxey@eer (Hesych.) will hardly fit in with 
our present rt., though it will with the Lat. cedere; the connection would 
have to be sought in the idea of separation, tearing asunder. — 
Lobeck’s conjecture (ut sup.) on the relation of the initial letter to that 
of cyaem, oyeg@ agrees with the comparisons of Kuhn Ztschr. II 426. 
— In this comparison I have followed Aufrecht Ztschr. I 480, relying 
especially on the meaning contristare given for the Skt. khdd in Wester- 
gaard’s Radices and supported by a quotation from the Vedas. But 
the PW. knows nothing of this meaning, but only the physical one 
of eating, on which Corssen fastens (Beitr. 455) in order to explain 
ces-na, céna, Umbr. cers-na by means of the assumed primary form 
skad (cp. No. 294). Seeing however that of the same suitors who 
cALorgroy Blotoy (oinoy m 431) vyjxovvoy Zdover (a 160) it is said oixoy 
 nideonov (7p 9), since cwrae are called edaces, and even 60-dvn is re- 
ferred perhaps rightly to the rt. (No. 279), we may allow this 
comparison to stand. Cp. Fulda 153. 
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285) xow-¢ pl. xovdd-eg nits, eggs of lice &e. — Lat. | 
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lend-es. — A.-S. hnit (Eng. nit), O-H-G. hniz 

(Germ. Nisse). — Bohem. hnida, Lith. glinda-s. 

Pott 11 107, Grimm Gesch. 411, Benf. I 190, Walther Ztschy. 

XII 382. — The primary form is knid, whence by the introduction 

of an o xovid (cp. wodBog No. 552), in the Lat. and Lith. forms the 

m is replaced by 7 and the word is nasalized. It should here be re- 

marked that Lat. does not know an initial cn. (Cp. rt. tvu No. 370.) 
— Corssen Beitr. 295 seems to doubt. 


286) Rt. wed wed-@, wed-o-war, wyd-o-woe measure, con- 
sider, wéd-ovt-eg counsellers, lords, u7o-ra@ coun- 
seller, wyd-og counsel, plan, wéd-t-wvo-g measure, 
bushel. 

Lat. mod-u-s, mod-iu-s, modes-tu-s, moder-ari. 

Goth. mit-a I mete, measure, mit-dn consider, O.-H.-G. 
mézan measure (Germ. messen), méz, madza mea- 
sure (Germ. DJaass). 

O.-Ir. w-mad-adar pres. dep. intellegit (Z.? 438), 
conam-madar-sa ut judicem (Z.? 442), mess judi- 
cium (primary form med-tu Z? 787), coimdiu 
gen. coimded dominus (Z.2 255, for co-midiu, 
a t-stem). 

Pott W. I 274, Grimm Gesch. 411, Ebel Beitr. II 158. — ped 
is apparently an offspring of the shorter rt. ue (Skt. mad No. 461) 
(p. 65), but has no intimate connection with me-ti-or which finds its 
counterpart in the Lith. ma-té-jw I measure. Perhaps weo-t0-¢ full 
also means really measured. We may add pwéopa: ugormuc Hesych. 
— The Lat. med-éri, med-itari, med-icu-s, med-éla, re-med-iu-m which 
I formerly placed here belong clearly to the Zd. madh mad mederi, 
madh-a-s the science of healing, wisdom, as was recognized by Pictet 


Ztschr. V 46. The more general meaning however proves the agree- 243 


ment with the Gk. ua® which is treated at No. 429. — That the Osc. 
meddiz belongs here is rendered very doubtful by its appearance as 
metdiss and the discussion of Corssen Ztschr. XI 332 based on this. 
In meaning it seemed to compare well with the Homeric péd-o-vtes. 
— The gloss of Hesych. too, formerly placed here, which I then with 
Déderlein Gloss. 2411 wrote wéoxer ceyer, seeing the MS. has wéoner 
Seyerar has perhaps nothing to do with this rcot. — In Irish we 
ought perhaps to give a by-form of the rt. mid: for miastar fut. dep. 
judicabit, messamar judicabimus can hardly be regarded as different 
to ni-fiastar nesciet, ro-festar sciet from the rt. vid (Z.? 468); r-a-nvidar 
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perf. dep. eum judicavi (Z.? 450) seems to speak by its 7 rather for 
the a-row. 


287) Rt. wehd wedd-o, weéAd-o-wou melt. 
O.-N. smelt-i, O-H-G. smile-w (Germ. schmelzen) 


melt, smelt. 

Bopp Gl. s. vy. mard, which rt. with the meaning conterere he 
compares with this one. In that case mard must have lost an in- 
itial s; the meaning too seems to me to be hard to reconcile, since 
the Skt. mard Zd. mared bite, gnaw has apparently its counterpart 
in the Lat. mord-eo. — Grimm Gesch. 412, Pott W. H, 1, 542. 


287b) Rt. ved Néd-n, Néd-wv, Néo-ro-s. — Skt. nad nad- 
d-mi sound, bellow, nada-s bellower (ox), river, 


nad-i river, flood. 

Sonne Ztschr. X 123, Preller Gr. Mythologie II* 246, so too 
Pott Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppltb. IIL 3138. — These different river names 
are evidently allied. The etymon of bellowing is especially suitable 
for the Néda in the Peloponnese, since it is called by Strabo A&Beor 
éx tov Avuaiov xatiov, and described as a roaring stream (E. Curtius 
Peloponnesos I 343). The Thracian Néorog too is added to the list: 
it was also called Néocog, and there is no doubt that the name of 
the centaur Néooog is of the same origin. Sonne associates Néotwo 
also with these words as “the roarer”. inasmuch as he is a Ilocevdav 
inmiog. This is a mystery for Mythology to solve. Cp. note to 
No, 432. 


288) Rt. 6d 6f- (pf. 60-wd-) smell (intrans.) 60-u/ 
(d6-uy) odour, dvg-00-ng of an evil smell. 
Lat. od-or, od-orari, ol-eo, ol-facio. 


Lith. w’d-2-u inf. ws-ti smell, trace out, wd-ima-s - 


a smelling. 
Pott I* 196, where more extensive but doubtful combinations 


are made Benf. I 249. On the present form éf@ = 60-j-o, a form-, 


ation completely parallel to the Lith. wd-z-w = “Ud-j-u Schleich. Lit. 
Gr. p. 66) cp. Tempora u. Modi p. 109. — Benf. Or. u. Occ. I 626 
holds 68 smell and é eat to be identical roots, noticing the use of 
the word taste, but 5 does not mean to taste. 


289) odov-g (st. ddovr) tooth (Aeol. pl. Zovreg). — Skt. 
dant-a-s, Zd. dait-an tooth. — Lat. den-s (st. 
dent). — Goth. tunth-u-s, O-H.-G. gand tooth. — 
Lith. dant-i-s tooth. — Cymr. dant tooth (Z2 
291), O.-Ir. dét (Z? 18). © 
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Bopp Gl., Pott I! 242. — On the Aeol. form Ahrens d. aeol. 244 


p- 80. — It was long regarded among Comparative Philologists as 
proved that the rt was é (No. 279), as held by Pollux VI 38 exo 
2deouctorv .... &xd tovtOV yao menolnvtar oiov Zdovrés tUvEg of 6d- 
évteg (Lobeck ad Aj. v. 360); now Schleicher Comp.* 76, Max Miiller 
Il 262, Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 244 prefer to derive the word from 
the rt. da divide (No. 256), principally because it is only in Gk. that 
a vowel appears before the d. There would be no very wide differ- 
ence between the two views, inasmuch as, as Schl. admits, the 
roots da and ad seem to have been closely associated from the be- 
ginning. Still I do not regard this as altogether proved, for it 
happens that the Greeks held with great tenacity in other cases as 
well the initial vowels, e. g. in éoues by the side of the Skt. s-mas, | 
Zd. h-mahi, Lat. s-wmus, and although in this case it is true that the 
Lithuanian és-me holds with the Gk. as well as the Slavonic and Keltic 
forms, it is not so e. g. with éd i. e. es-w = Skt. sw, Zd. hw, O.-Pr. 
uw, Ir. hu. Again the vowel o in the second syllable which answers 
to the Lat. e will not agree with the rt. a. How easy on the other 
hand in a word of such frequent use for an initial vowel to fall away 
when the sense of the etymon was obliterated. As é0-ovr is related 
to the rt. €) (No. 279), so is the Skt. khdd-ana-s tooth to the rt. 


khad (No. 284), and goy-ov-e¢ to the rt. may (No. 408). 


290). St. ddv¢g 60-ddv0-r01, GOVO-d-wyy, ddvdGd-WEVO-¢ be 
angry, hate, advo-in (Hesych. doy%), Odve-ev-s. 
Skt. dvish dvésh-mi hate, am disinclined, dvish (Nom. 
duit) hate, enemy, dvésh-as hate. 
Pott 11 270, Ztschr. IX 212, Benf. Il 223. — The o is prothetic, 
vi contracted to v as in yeq-v-¢ for yen-Fu-s (above p. 176) and vd- 


yyn-¢ (p. 241). In Skt. too we have in dush (mentioned at No. 278) 
an undoubted connection of dvish. 


291) Rt. med wed-o-v, wed-co-v ground, country, 20-7 
fetter, wé0-tdo-v sole, we€d-¢ pedestris, wel foot, 
border, zov-g (st. 20d) foot. 

Skt. pad pad-yjd-mi fall, go towards, pad-a-m tread, 
step, place, spot, foot-print, track, pdd-a-s pad 
foot, pad-d-ti-s pat-ti-s pedestrian, pdad-uka-s shoe. 
— Zd. pad go, padh-a (m.) foot. 

Lat. Ped-u-m, op-pid-u-m, ped-ica, com-pe(d)-s, sped-tle 
(sole), pe(d)-s, ped-e(t)-s, ped-es-ter, tri-pod-are. tri- 
pud-iu-m; Umbr. du-purs-us == biped-abus. 


or 
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O.-N. fjé-tur-r, O.-H.-G. fézzar, Goth. fot-ws, O.-H-G. 
fuoz foot (Germ. Fuss). 
Lith. pdd-a-s sole, péd-d footprint. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 244 f., Benf. II 92. From the primary mean- 
ing tread was developed that of the ground trodden on, of the shoe 
or the fetter into which one steps, and that of the foot that treads 
(cp. No. 281 and p. 113). — As from pe-s we easily get ¢m-ped-ire, 
com-pes and ped-ica foot-fetter, then fetter, snare generally, so from 2é0y 
we have zedaw@, while the Lat. pedare means stride. The Lat. corre- 
lative of dy is peda vestigium humanum (Paul. Hp. 211), which has 
its counterpart in the Lith. péda. — On op-pedu-m, later op-pidu-m, 
10 éxt tm medtm, the town regarded as the defence of the country, 
hence also oppidum locus in circo unde quadrigae emittuntur (Fest. 
p- 184), see above p. 82. Déderlein Gloss. 2341 compares the adv. 
oppido with Zuxsdov; we may grant this without identifying op with 
év. In another way zllico may be compared. — Perhaps also ped-u-m 
shepherd’s crook belongs here. It is true that the meaning of 27d-av 
leap is somewhat foreign to that of the other offshoots from our rt., 
but z7d&v can hardly be separated from andov, andodcov rudder. 
So there seems in all probability to have been preserved a more 
energetic force in the stronger form. The Skt. rt. means also fall 
and in this meaning corresponds to the Ch.-Sl. pad-a cado, but the 
compounds show the more general meaning go, tread. Similar trans- 
itions of meaning under Rt. pat Gk. met (No. 214). 


292) Rt. mepd méod-a, m™EQ0-0- Wee (&-2a00-0-v, é-1000-«) 
pedo, zogd-y peditum, wéod-i— (st. weodix) part- 


ridge. 


Skt. pard pard-é pedo, pard-a-s, pard-ana-m 090%. 


Lat. péd-o, péd-ex. 
O.-H.-G. fire-w (Germ. furzen). 


Bohem. prd-im, Lith. pérd-z-w inf. pérs-ti, pird-i-s 


100%. 


Bopp Gl., Pott I+ 245, Schleicher Ksl. 121. — On péd-or, the 
form paedor and pédic-are along with the other allied words ep. 
Biicheler Rh. Mus. XIII 153, XVIII 386, Fleckeisen Jahrb. 1861, 574 
and Corssen’s objections 1? 648. The r is suppressed in Lat. and the 
vowel lengthened in compensation (cp. peéat-og for peswetos). meQd-L&, 
“nog to mégderv, eum enim sonum edit” Jos. Scaliger ad Varronem 
p. 187 (ed. 1573). So the other name of the bird xaxxeBi-¢ reminds 
us of No. 28. These etyma cannot have been present to the minds 
of the ancients, or Alkman (fr. 60 B.) would not have considered the 
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necunoBides to be his teachers of song. Gerland too “viber die Perdix- 
sage”’ Halle 1871 denies the connection with the rt. mepd. 


293) oid-ygo-g iron. — Skt. svid-i-ta-s smelted, svéd-ani 
iron plate, pan. — O-H.-G. sweiz-jan frigére. 

Benf. 1 466, Kuhn Ztschr. II 132. — More doubtful is the con- 
nection with the O.-H.-G. smid-dn forge (Germ. schmieden), smeidar 
smith, especially on account of the irregularity in the sound-change. 
Cp. too Grimm Gesch. II 745 on the name Swedes. — The rt. svid 
has been already seen in the form {& No. 283. It is not surprising 
that in the name of the metal, the sense of the origin of which must 
have been early lost, the sibilant survived. Cp. moreover the double 
form ogé and & from sva, cd-¢ and v-¢ and under No. 280 cédac¢. — 
Pictet I 168 disputes this derivation with the words: ‘il me semble 
difficile 4 croire, que le plus réfractaire des metaux usuels ait tiré 
son nom de la notion de fusibilité’, There is no need though for 
the meaning of oid-neo-s to be “fusible”, it may be “prepared by 


melting”, and that suits iron exactly, because it must first (cp. Max 246 


Miiller II 226) be separated from other minerals by melting. — It is by 
no means however to be assumed from this comparison that the Indo- 
Germans were acquainted with iron before their division. M. Miller 
aptly recalls Hesiod "Eeya 153 wélag &° ovu Zane oidneos, as evidence 
that the Greeks themselves had an idea of a time when the zodv- 
xuntos otdneos had not yet been discovered. It is only the root that 
is common to the languages, and applied in a similar way. — Other- 
wise Pott I! 127, who compares the Lith. svzd-d-s bright, and the 
Lat. std-us. 


294) Rt. ceed (Ged, xed), oxEd-cvvv-ul, xE0-cvvv-we burst 
asunder (trans.) scatter, oxt0-va-cdar to scatter 
oneself, spread oneself abroad, oxed-a-61-¢ a burst- 
ing asunder, oyéd-y (dim. oyed-cevoy) tablet, leaf, 
oyed-ta raft. 

Skt. skhad skhad-é fugo, dispello, scindo, kshad tran- 
gere, dissecare, edere. 

* Lat. scand-ula (scindula) a shingle (used for roofing). 


Cp. No. 284 and 295, Benf. I 169. — oysd-¢w is a collective to 
oyéd-n in the assumable meaning of billet or plank. Mitillenhoff com- 
pares with cyédy the Goth. skatts coin, O.-H.-G. seaz. It would in 
this case have arrived at its special meaning in the same way as xéoua. 
— The « seems to be. retained in the rt. cyad oyeg-w split, tear, to 
which yof-o I separate myself, yield, seems to be the intransitive 
(Lob: Rhemat. 84, Pott W. I 311). In oxédvque on the other hand 

Curtius, Etymology. 20 
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the « is weakened to v as in xéryyue (Grassmann Ztschr. XI 97 cp. 
Ascoli Fonol. 214, 220, 222). — I cannot with Kuhn (Ztschr. III 427) _ 
compare the Goth. skath-jan nocere because of the phonetic relations 
and the undeniable difference of the meanings. — The unexpanded rt. 
cxa (ep. No. 45b) occurs in cyd-w, a well established Attic by-form 
of cyefm (Phrynichus ed. Lobeck 219). 


295) Rt. cxid cyid, oylf-o split, oylt-« log, oxtd-n, 
oxt0-a&, oxvvd-cduo-¢ splinter, shingle. 
Skt. Khid Khinad-mi, Khind-d-mi cut off, tear in 
pieces, divide, destroy, partic. Khinna-s enfeebled. 
— Zd. ¢ccid shatter. 
Lat. scind-o (sci-cid-t, scid-2), caed-o, cae-lu-m (chisel). 
Goth. skaid-a yootEa, O-H.-G. sceit discissio, O.-N. 
skidh lignum fissum. 
Lith. skéd-zu. divide, skéd-ra chip, splint. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 244, who also adds the Maced. cxoidog or 
x0L00g olxovowog (Sturz dial. Maced. 26, Pollux X 16), Benf. I 168. 
Here belongs also ox1d-«gd-v* oeardv Hes. — On the change of the 
initial letter Lob. El. I 125, on the relation of the meanings Kuhn 
Ztschr. Ill 427. — I now put caedo here with Leo Meyer and Schweizer 
Ztschr. XII 228, cp. Corssen Beitr. 453, Pott W. I 537. — The d has 
remained unshifted in the Teutonic languages. In this case the com- 


plete similarity of meaning compels us to admit this irregularity. 
Cp. No. 294 and Delbriick Ztschr. f. deutsche Philol. 1 155. Grassmann 


247 (Ztschr. XII 130) conjectures that the rt. was originally skidh: if so 


the irregularity must be laid at the door of the Greek and Sanskrit. 


296) Rt. cpad cpad-cf-o start, am restless, oped-couo-¢ 
spasm, desire, impatience, opsd-wvd-¢ eager, vio- 
lent, opod-e0-g vehement. — ogevd-dvn sling, 
ogevd-ovay to sling. 

Skt. spand spand-é prurio, pari-spand-é tremo, vi- 
spand-é renitor. 

Lat. fund-a fisu-s spindle (?). 

Benf. II 361, Corssen Beitr. 460, who however now I? 161 se- - 
parates the Latin words on account of the manifold meanings of 
fund-a. The o produces aspiration as in ox.) by the side of oyd &e. 
— The physical meaning ‘spasmodic motion’ is best preserved in 
cpevdovn and funda, also no doubt in opovd-vio-¢ twirling-wheel of 
a spindle, then any round body generally, a word which resembles 
fésu-s in sound. From this however it is not so very far to omévoy, 


t 


eo 


== Seca 
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the hurling away of a liquid. Perhaps Grassmann Ztschr. XII 102 
is right in conjecturing that pend-é-re “to move oneself like a pend- 
ulum” belongs here. 


297) o—pld-e¢ (yoodet weyerouxedé Hesych.), op/d-y (1090 id.). 
Lat. fide-s (fidi-um), fidi-cen, fidi-cina. 

Vossius Etymol. p. 214, Benf. I 565, Kuhn Ztschr. IV, 9, 30, 

where too the O.-H.-G. seito, ee (Germ. Satte) is compared and the 

loss of a labial in the word conjectured. : 


298) bd-@, ©0-é-@ sing, praise, Ud-n-¢ singer, é-(F)é/d-o 
sing, dod-g singer, cowdy song, anddy (st. 
endov) nightingale. 

Skt. vad vad-d-mi dico, loquor, vand-é celebro, vdd- 
aja-mi make to sound, vdd-a-s sermo, controversia. 

0.-H.-G. far-wdaz-u curse, confute. 

Lith. vad-i-n-w call, entice, Ch.-Sl. vad-iti accusare, 
us-ta (Neut. pl.) mouth (rt. wd). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 245, Benf. I 364. — The meanings of these 
| words admit easily of unity of origin, but the phonetic relations have 
. not been made quite clear, The forms with v which are first used 

by the Alexandrines, though doubtless not without precedent in older 
usage, are related to the Skt. vad as the vm in vx-vo-g is to the Skt. 
svap (No. 391), in the rest the @ is prothetic, the digamma is pre- 
served only in the Boeot. &Fudd-¢ (Ahr. d. aeol. p. 171) and in @pyday 
(Hesych.). The explanation which now seems to me most probable 
is that there sprung up by the side of vad a rt. vid, like skid by 
the side of skad (No. 295). I am not shaken in this by the argu- 
ments of Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 125 for another view. a&fridav would 
have to be derived from &Fed = vad. From fd on the other hand 
we get quite regularly afe/dw, &Fodd-¢ with prothetic w. v0 is 
a still further weakening from vad, passing perhaps by way of the 
above vid. Cp. é6dvg = dvish (No. 290). If «vd-7 belongs here it is 
related to the Skt. vad as av-oa is to the Skt. vd to blow (No. 587). 
Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 241, without considering the Indian and Letto- 248 
slavonian words or even vdw develops éfed-w from &Fy-wr; but this 
account of the word is unsatisfactory, as he has to suppose a 0 used 
to expand a stem that has already passed through many changes of 
form. lt is strikingly conjectured by Clemm Comp. 28, that the se- 
cond part of ‘Hot-odo-g comes from this rt., so that the name would 
mean felg, ddyy (i. e. ddyv). — On the Slavonic words see Miklosich 
Die Wurzeln des Altslowenischen (Wien 1857) p. 10 and 14. 


299) toa, Udoo-s water-snake, UAdo-¢ ichneumon (°). 
20% 
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Skt. wdra-s a water animal, otter, Zd. udra (m.) 
a water animal. 

A.-S. oter, O.-H.-G. otter otter. 

Ch.-Sl. vydra, Lith. vudra otter. 


Bopp Gl., Benf, I 452. — The word is clearly derived from 
a noun-stem (ud or udar water). — The Gk. éy-vdge-¢ otter, water- 
snake is like the adj. @vdgo-¢ of a much later stamp. — If vAho-g 
is related it must be. regarded as a diminutive. 


300) vd-wg (st. bdaer) Boeot. otdwe water, tdg-vo 
water-jug, vdo-ev-@ draw water, vdeaiv-c I water, 


é&v-vdo0-¢ without water, tdae7s, vdae0-¢ ate . 


vdEQ-0-¢, VOo-ay dropsy. 

Skt. rt. ud u-na-d-mi, und-d-mi gush for th, moisten, 
ud-a-m, uda-ka-m water, ud-an wave, water, an- 
udra-s without water. 

Lat. und-a, pal-ti(d)-s (?) (No. 361). 

Goth. vat-6 (st. vatam), O-H-G. waz-ar water, 
0.-H.-G. und-a, und-ea unda, fluctus. 

Ch.-Sl. vod-a, Lith. vand-w-(st. vanden). 

O.-Ir. us-ce, wi-sce aqua (Z.” 230). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I+ 242, Grimm Gesch. 411, Benf. I 448, stakes 
Ir. Gl. 69. — We must start from a double form ‘vad the aeons 
and vd the weaker, of which only the latter occurs in Greek. Cp. 


however Pott Ztschr. VI 264 on the supposed Phrygio-Macedonian 


form Bédv water, air; he associates it with the dat. vdev in Hesiod 
"Eeye 61, for which later writers furnished the nom. vdog. — For 


the form vdoe I start from the stem der which I hold to be de- 


rived by addition of + from vdae (cp. Ztschr. IV 214). The Lat. 
udor, adduced by Kuhn Ztschr. | 379 rests on a false reading of 
Varro l. 1. V § 24 Mill. — wdw-co to which belongs t-du-s, is discussed 
at No. 158. — The Gk. vdv-n-¢ in the sense of watery, vdveiv to 
water have no authority, Hesych. knows only vdveiy teémery which 
has nothing to do with this root. Lottner Ztschr. XI 200 gives in- 
stances of irregularities in sound-change which warrant our putting 
0.-H.-G. wnda, wndea here. — Kuhn seems to me to have no ground 
whatever for regarding the suffixes in m and r as identical (see above 


249 p. 75). — In the Ir. us-ce change of _d to s before c has taken place 


as in the Ir. mes-ce drunkenness for med-ce (No. 822), Lat. esca for 
ed-ca (No. 279). 
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Greek # corresponds to Indo-Germanic and Sanskrit 
dh, which is represented in Latin at the beginning of 
a word sometimes by f, in the middle usually by d, in 
Zend (with the occasional substitution of dh), Gothic, Sla- 
vonic, Lithuanian, Old Irish universally by d, in High 
German by 1. 

301) &-e-Ao-v, &-&9-Ato-v the prize of a contest, &-s9-Ao-¢ 
contest, é-efAev-a engage in a contest, ’&Ay-rH}0 
competitor. 

Lat. vi(d)-s, vadi-moni-u-m, vad-ari, prae(d)-s. 

Goth. vad-i pledge, ga-vad-j-én promise, O.-H.-G. 
wetti pignus, vadimonium, M.-H.-G. wette pledge, 
prize, prize-fighting, O-Fris. witma, O-H.-G. 
widamo price of a wife, O-Fris. wed bargain, 
bail, O.-N. vedhja pignore certare. [Scotch wad- 
set, O.-Eng. wadd pledge (whence wedlock).| 

Lith. vad-dju to redeem a pledge. 

Déderlein “Reden und Aufsitze” II, 109 (otherwise Gloss. 973), 
Diefenbach Vgl. Wérterb. 1 140 ff., where however the Greek words 
are not given. —- Whoever compares the three primary meanings of 
the European words here collected — wager, pledge, bail, will not 
fail to recognize the connection between them; a connection of great 
antiquity and of great importance to the historian of law. — The 
uncontracted forms occur almost exclusively in Homer. The «@ is pre- 
fixed as in @sgcay (Oedcov Kertes Hesych.) No. 497. That the Gk. 
words are used originally of sham and not real fighting is specially 
proved by IT 590 7 &v d&Gm Ht ual év moléum, hence too immor 
aediogpooor. Hence in the metaphorical use of the word the idea of 
striving is prominent, not that of danger. This is a sufficient refut- 
ation of the conjecture of Benfey I 256. — The Lat. prae-s has in 
the Lex Thoria (C. I. Lat. 200, 46) the plural prae-vid-es which leaves 
no doubt .as to the connection with va(d)-s. Cp. note to No. 180. — 
Bergk’s ‘thesis’ that de@1ov belongs to deem (Rh. Mus. XIX 604) 
is as far from convincing me as Leo Meyer’s assertion (Ztschr, XIV 
94) that “it seems much more probable that the @ belongs to the 
suffix’, Moreover the derivation from av (avére) desire hardly suits 
the masc. aéetio-s. 


250 
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302) St. a? aiM-o burn, «i9-og a burning, «(-0-¢ burnt, 
ci9-av burning, shining, «(6-79 (st. afe@) upper 
air, ait-oa clear sky. 

Skt. indh indh-é kindle, iddha-s (part. = idh-ta-s) 
kindled, pure, idh-ma-s, indh-ana-m, édha-s fire- 
wood, édh-a-s setting on fire. 

Lat. aes-tu-s, aes-ta(t)-s, aed-é-s, ardi-li-s. 

A-S. dd (for aid) rogus, 0.-H.-G. eit rogus, ignis, 
M.-H.-G. ett-en to heat, glow, O.-8. dal, O.-H-G. 
ital pure, clear. 

O.-Ir. aed fire (Corm. Gl. p. 2). 


Pott 1! 249, Bopp Gl., Benf. I 259 f., Grimm Gesch. 260, Fick ? 
21. — The rt. i0 may be assumed for i#-7 (Hesych. edqeoodrn), 6d 
aeo-s clear (of springs cp. Lob. Path. Prol. 256), ?-atveotoae (Hesych. 
Pequatvecdar). — aede-s meant no doubt originally ‘fire-place’, hearth. 
Pictet Il 264 adduces the Ir. aidhe house (O’R.) along with aedh heat. 
The corresponding Macedonian word — since in Macedonian the 
media takes the place of the aspirate (Sturz de dial. Macedon. p. 28) 
— seems to have been preserved in Hesych.’s gloss &d-¢ éoyaeu 
(cp. Hesych. ed. Maur. Schmidt No. 1149) and in e&dtag éoyeou, Bo- 
wos (1123) so that in this as in other instances North-Grecian and 
Italian forms resemble each other in sound. «d7 (oveavos Mansddves 
cp. adearce aiPele Maxedoves) must be of the same stem; M. Schmidt 
aptly suggests af@je in connection with it: whether however it 
should be written’ @d7je is very doubtful. It is possible that the 
form @d7n is related to af@jo as the Skt. nom. mdtd is to the Dor. 
uctno. The meaning burn and shine cross each other here as often. 


— If Ait-vy is related it must have originated in a dialect which is 


neither Greek nor Latin. — All the more certain is it that A/@- 
t-ow and ai?-op sparkling belong to these words. 
303) Rt. G0 cA9-o-weu grow strong, &A9-alv-o, &Ad-1- 
ox-o heal, &AO-n-e-¢ healthy. 

Skt. ardh succeed, flourish, further, satisfy, ardh- 
uka-s prosperous, rddhi-s prosperity, a healing 
plant. —- Zd. ared grow, further. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. I. 70. Cp. p. 518 and No. 523b. 


304) &vd-og germ, blossom, flower, &v®-e-wo-v flower, 
avdé-o bloom, &vd-n blossom, év$n9d-g blooming, 
evd-eo-eov chin, avd-ge-i— the beard of an ear 


- 
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of corn, stalk, @9-no (st. ¢e0) beard of an ear 
of corn, &-coy groats. 

Skt. andh-as herb, greens, juice, food. 

Lat. ad-or spelt, ador-eu-s (?). 

PW., cp. Benf. 1 77, Fick? 9. — The rt. is 48, whence perhaps _ 
comes also 49-777 ‘the blooming one’ with the words connected with 
it Ztschr. II 153, to which no doubt @-ce-ror maidenly (af 7) 
draxexaedevevuévat Hesych.) belongs. Lobeck even Rhem. 300 trans- 
lates ‘Ad7jyae by Florentia. It is certain that “Avd-yvn, “Avd/jdn, “Av9- 
ydav are related. The Homeric forms too cv-nvod-e, év-rv0d-2, éx- 
ev-nvod-e (Buttm. Lexil. 1 266) are of the same family, with an o 
inserted: evo for av. The syllables ev, év must however be re- 


garded as prepositions so that av-jvot-<, év-7v0-e are as it were 9514 


strong perfects to av-avOéa, &v-0véo to which they are related as 
yé-y7nd-a is to yntéo. Cp. E. M. p. 107, Déderlein Gl. 715. The 
ideas sprout (shoot up) and spout (shoot out) encounter each other 
also in the rt. mda, mde, pdv (No. 412). — The Romans themselves 
regarded ador as a primitive name of corn, cp. Paul. Epit. 35, Hor. 
Sat. II, 6, 89, hence adorea and perhaps even adoriosus gloriosus, old- 
Lat. adosiosus (Berek de carminum Saliarium reliquiis prooem. Mar- 
burg. hib. 18471848 p. IV sq.). Still perhaps Lottner is right 
(Ztschr. VII 163) in connecting ador with the Goth. at-isk-s seed 
(Diefenbach Verg]. Wb. I 78 f.). In that case ad-or belongs to the 
rt. ed (No. 279). So Pott W. I 170. 


305) St. €0 (cFe®), 29-0g, 79-0g manner, custom, 7Meto-¢ 
trusty, éi-o-c am wont, é-i6-o accustom. 
Skt. svadhd will, strength, aww svadhd-m according 


to custom. 
Goth. sid-u-s, O.-H.-G. sit-w 780s, Goth. sidén to 


practice. 

Benf. I 573. — Kuhn Ztschr. II 134 f. breaks up sva-dha into 
the pronominal stem sva = Gk. é, Lat. se (No. 601) and the rt. dha 
= Gk. #¢ and translates it accordingly ‘a placing of oneself’. This 
etymology which is startling at first sight, and seems too theoretical 
a one for so old a word, is established by the Lat. swe-sc-o, sué-tu-s, 
consué-ti-do, words which are derived from swu-s without the help 
of a second stem. I agree therefore with Kuhn entirely in the matter, 
though I believe that the rt. dha in sva-dhd does not so much mean 
to set as to do, and that hence sva-dhd is to be taken as “‘one’s own 
action”. On this meaning of the rt. dha cp. note to No. 309 and 
Windisch Stud. II 342. How could custom be more aptly described 
than as the own-peculiar doings, ways of a people?. But for the 
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Sanskrit we should see neither this nor the fact that og ,and the 
German Sitte were related. Cp. Max Miller Asiatic Society March 
1868 p. 24 ff. — Hesychius’s ¢0é0-o-xna siwd-o is testimony to the 
F in the st. 26. Cp. Tempora und Modi p. 141 f Hoffmann Quaest. 
hom. II 38 deals with the traces of the F in 700g. The old and with 
Homer exclusive meaning of dwelling (of man and beast) for 7P0s- 
is striking; it reminds us of the Skt. dhd-man house, and accordingly 
on the above showing it must have meant ‘one’s own house”. 
Cp. Sonne Ztschr. X 115, XII 373, Froehde XII 160. I venture now 
with both these scholars to put sddda-li-s also here, a derivative from 
a lost stem so-dd (for sva-dhd) habit. On the other hand Sonne is 
right in leaving out sddes, which is moreover of the wrong quantity. 
I agree still less with Froehde when he refers &t-ago-s to a stem 


identical with ofe#, Here, as in the case of @-ry-¢ the most we can - 


do is to see in both a common stem ofe (No. 601). — Pictet’s hesit- 
ation as to this view of the Teutonic words is ungrounded (II 432); in 
the pronoun sich we have another instance of the loss of a v. 


306) Rt. épvd éoevd-o make red, gov-0-s red, égevd-05 
redness, é9v@o0-1c-@ blush, éeve’By mildew. 

Skt. rudh-i-ra-s red, bloody, réh-i-ta-s (for rédh-i- 
ta-s) red. 

Lat. ruber (st. rubro), rufu-s, rob-igo. — Umbr. rufru. 

O.N. rjodh-r rubicundus, rjédha cruentare, Goth. 
raud-s red, ga-riud-j6 shamefacedness, O.-H.-G. 
rot, rost red, rust. 

Ch.-Sl. riid-é-tv se blush, rtid-+rti rutilus, riizd-a rob- 
igo; Lith. raud-@ red colour, sid-a-s reddish 
brown, riidi-s rust. 

O.-Ir. ruad red (Amra p. 44). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III, 1017, Schleicher Ksl. 118, Miklosich Alt- 
slowen. Wurzeln p. 18. — The é is prothetic, as in No. 148. — On 
the change of the final consonant in the Italian languages Ztschr. II 
334 f. — The ¢ of ru-tilu-s has just as little to do with the [final 
consonant of the rt. as the ¢ of fu-tili-s has with that of the stem 


fud (No. 203). Corssen Beitr. 81. — Bugge Ztschr. XX 5 ff. differs 
on many points. 


307) Rt. 6a, On, O7-cFo. (Hom.) to milk, Sj-caro he 
sucked, y-Ay teat, Dydd wet-nurse, Oyda-wodr 
suckling, nourishing, r7j-9n, t1-Py-vn, tit-9y nurse, 
ti-tHo-¢ teat, Iy-du-¢ female, O7-vt0-v milk (Hes.), 
yocde-#y-vo-¢ sucking milk. 
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Skt. dha dhaj-d-mi drink, suck, dhd-tri nurse, mother, 
da-dhi sour milk, dhé-nu-s mileh-cow. — Zd. daénu 
female. 

Lat. fé-la-re suck, fé-mina, Umbr. fe-l-iw, Lat. fi-l-. 
iu-s, fé-l-da. 

Goth. dadd-ja, O.-H.-G. té-w lacto, O-H-G. ti-la 
mamma. 

Ch.-Sl. doja lacto, doi-l-ica nutrix, dé-te, infans, dé-va 
virgo. 

O.-Iy. di-th suxit (t-pret. Z.? 456), explained by dine- 
s-tar (aor. dep.) Goid. p. 90, dinuw lamb, dat. dinit 
(Z.? 257), del = Ondx, delech milch-cow (Stokes, 
Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 54). 

Bopp Gl. Cp. Gr. 1 299, Pott W. 1176, Benf. II 270, Grimm 
Gesch. 404, Schleich. Ksl. 117. — The double d in the Goth. daddja 
= O.-H.-G. tdju is discussed by Miillenhoff in Haupt’s Ztschr. XII 
387. — Of the Latin words /fé-ld-re undoubtedly belongs here; the 
form with one 7 is, acc. to Biicheler, Jahn’s Jahrb. 1863 p. 780, the 
more approved one. The verb proves the existence of a subst. fela, 
corresponding exactly to the Gk. @7-47 and the O.-H.-G. ti-la. The 
connection of fé-mina and fi-l-iw-s with this rt. on the other hand 
was denied by Dietrich (Jahn’s Jahrb. 81, 39) and is now again by 
Corssen (Beitr. 188, Ausspr. 1? 144). In deference to Corssen’s exhaust- 
ive discussion I concede that both words can be derived phonetic- 
ally from the rt. fw (No. 417), since fle(v)-o for instance (No. 412) 
‘shows, that fe(v)-o could come from the rt. fw, and since fé-nus (cp. 
zoxos, interst), fé-cundu-s, fé-tu-s can hardly be explained except by 
this root. But my etymology is, as C. admits, just as admissible 
phonetically, and I hold it to be the more probable one for the reason 
that the rt. fu is in no case applied specially to the action of the 
woman in propagation as is the case with the rt. gen (No. 128) and 
is consequently less adapted to designate the female man and beast 


as distinguished from the male. On the other hand the rt. dha suckle 253 


is precisely the one most adapted for this. The Skt. dhd-ru-s sucking 
is the intransitive to @7-1v-¢ suckling. If we consider again that in 
Greek, in Zend, and in the Slavonic languages the idea woman actu- 
ally was designated by a word from this root, it can hardly be 
doubted that this happened before the separation of the languages, 
and that though the Romans used a different suffix they brought 
their femina ‘the suckler’ with them from the Hast. Perhaps there 
is a trace of its participial force still visible in Plac. Gl. femina 
alumna, ace. to which the word would have had the active meaning 
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nutrix and the passive one quae nutritur. Since then the Gk. @yle- 
wor (cp. Fylaurvod: veoyvod Hes.) and the Slay. words for child come 
from the very same source, I think the Umbr. feliuf (sif feliuf = sues 
filios) comes in better here than under the rt. fu. The Messap. bilia-s, 
Alban. bilj son compared by Stier Ztschr. VI 147 with ftliu-s are no 
obstacle to the above views. The stem fél-io would accordingly be 
derived from féla teat, in the sense of vxouaortdvog. It can be no 
objection that this original meaning is to be seen nowhere but in tho 
Umbr. — we can hardly talk of the sons of a_pig. In the Slavonic 
it is still more obliterated. — Among proper names T7-9v-¢, trans- 
lated by G. Hermann by Alwmnia, and @é-t-¢ seem related (Welcker 
Gétterl. I 618). I. Bekker Hom. Bl. 222 is no doubt right in ex- 
plaining T7-8v-s to be for Oy-rv-s by a transposition of the aspir- 
ation. — Whether t-@a-co-s tame, as has been conjectured, and tvr- 
0-¢ little (cp. tér#7) are related, I will not decide. — Lobeck Rhemat. 
5 (cp. Pott W. I 180) conjecture safter the Greek etymologists that 
O7j-oar is connected with twtéver (No. 309) “quia lactantes uberibus 
adhibentur”. — Cp. No. 310. 


308) Rt 0aF Hom. #y-cGatero mirarentur, Dor. ta-uweu, 
Sa-g-owae (lon. Hy-é-owor, Att. De-c-owar) stare, 
look, tav-o-ixovo-v (Hesych.) platform for sight- 
seers, Dav-wa a wonder, Pa-rv-¢ Dewoia (Hes.), 
Sa-a (Dor.), Bé-a view, Béa-te0-v a place for 
seeing, theatre. 

Ch.-Sl. div-i-ti se, Pavuctev, div-es-a Pavucere, Bo- 
hem. div-a-dlo Déutoov, Lith. dyv-t-tis to wonder, 
dyv-a-s a wonder, dyv-na-s wonderful. 


Benf. II 364, Dietrich Ztschr. X 431. Cp. Pott W. 1.573, Fick ? 
102. — For @yoatato (6 191) I. Bekker (Hom. Bl. 166, 6) reads per- 
haps rightly #eocatato. — On the Doric forms (also the Lac. 2-ca-yev 
ie. £@a-uwev, éPemoovuer) cp. Ahrens dor. p. 342 f. For the Gk. 
words the rt. 6aF, @au is clear (ep. Lobeck Elem. I 355); hence per- 
haps without composition #&F-g0-¢ (teteol = Feweol C. I. 2161, 1. 2), 
®ao-go-s and with interchange of quantity the Ion. #e@e0-s spectator. 
Lobeck had already (ad. Aj. p. 404) suggested that the word was no 
compound. For @evornerov (MS. tavorxer) M. Schmidt proposes 
a groundless conjecture, which has not even the alphabetical arrange- 
ment to recommend it. Perhaps we have here a foundation for the 
reading twv-ra Zoya Hesiod. Scut. 165, which Sonne Ztschr. XII 277 
rightly refers to toJ-e-ra. ow takes, as it does in the Ion. dodua 
the place of the d of the root. Hesych. has @7Bog tovua with B 
for £. — Hence Bopp’s comparison of the Skt, dhjdi (Gloss.) seems 
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objectionable. — In the Lith. words the vowel y i. e. ¢ is remarkable 254 


Miklosich Lex. 160 puts them along with the Slavonic words under 
the rt. div shine (No. 269). — Benfey’s older combination, which 
Kuhn Ztschr. IV 16 accepts, is untenable. 
309) Rt. 6€ té-dy-w place, do, #é-ua propositum, F¢o1-¢ 
a placing, de-o-ud-s rule, Pé-wi-¢ law, De-wé-Avo-v, 
Bé-we-Fho-v foundation, M7-xn a chest. 

Skt. dha da-dhd-mi place, lay, do, dhé-ma(n) dwell- 
ing-place, law, way, condition, dhd-tr creator, 
dha-tu-s radix verbi (thema), stuff. — Zd. da 
place, make, produce, dd-ta-m rule, law, da-man 
creature. 

Osc. faa-ma house (?), fam-el, Lat. ftim-ulu-s ofxérns, 
fim-dl-ia. i 

Goth. ga-déd-s téo1g, O.-8. dé-m, O-H.-G. té-m do, 
O.-H.-G. td-t deed; Goth. dém-s [Eng. doom], 
O.-H.-G. twom judicium. 

Ch.-SI. dé-j-a, de-zd-a (= de-dj-a) facio, dé-lo opus, 
Lith. dé-mi, de-du lay, place, put away. 

O.-Ir. denim facio (Z.? 435). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 138, Benf. II 266, Miklos. Radd., Grimm 
Gesch. 405, Ebel Beitr. II 166. — On dhdman and the form faama 
which we may conjecture from the Osc. faamat, a form like @éua in 
the meaning suggested by dewédrov, see Ztschr. f. Alterthsw. 1849 
No. 43 A. u. K. Umbr. p. 91. In Skt. dhaman has the exact mean- 
ing of house-fellowship, family. Corssen Beitr. 184 (cp. I? 143, 800) 
admits that famulu-s belongs to faama, but wants to derive this word 
from the rt. bhag (Skt. bhag) obtinere, colere, to which he assigns 
with no ground the meaning to warm. (PW. under bhag, bhdga-na-m). 
The primary meaning of that rt. is clearly “obtinere”, and we no- 
ticed it therefore under No. 160. I do not see how to get from this 
the “warming” family hearth. — From fama famulu-s as from humus 
humili-s, and from nibe-s nibilu-s, though it is true the quantity is 
changed. But the Lat. famulus is the only testimony to the short 
vowel, and this need not surprise us if we consider that the same 
rt. appears short in the Gk. #é-wa, #é-ci-s, and probably also in 
fa-c-t 0 by the side of fi-o = fa-i-o,on the origin of which see p. 64. 
A strong argument for the latter derivation lies in the fact that in 
no other way can fa-c-io be brought.together with its passive fi-o, 
which two are related to each other as are ja-c-to and eo (Rt. 2, ja), 
and further in the fact that fac-io and fio are both confined to the 
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Italian group, the only one which changes dh into f. Corssen, who 
Beitr. 25, 45, [? 143 with others derives fio from the rt. fu can give 
-nothing but a very artificial explanation of fa-c-co from the rt. bha 
shine (No. 407). — Acc. to Bopp several Latin compound verbs in -do 
come, not from the rt. da (No. 270), but from dha, specially cré-d-o, 
which like the O.-Ir. cretim (cp. crette-s, creite-s qui credit Z.? 437, 
Ebel Beitr. If 157), coincides remarkably with ¢grad-da-dha-mi fidem 
pono, credo, a compound of grat fides and da-dhd-mi pono. It can 
hardly be doubted though that the Romans felt all compounds in -do 
to be of one origin; it is also worth noticing that the w which we 
found at p. 236 in du-int, du-am appears also in ere-du-as. (Cp. Zd. 


255 du make.) We therefore are more inclined to assume that the two rts. 


da and dha grew into one in compounds in the Italian group. This 
helped to isolate the forms in f. No great weight is, in my opinion, 
to be attached to the fact that we have no exact analogy for the 
splitting up of a root it this way, since the phonetic relations of the 
Italian languages would favour such a result. We have at all events 
a remote analogy in the split between f and b (fui by the side of 
-b-am, ruf-u-s and ruber). Cp. Kuhn Ztschr. XIV 230, where the Lat. 
fa-ber too is brought under this head. The latter is treated by Fick 
Ztschr, XIX 261. — The Goth. dém-s corresponds to the metaphysical 
use of Sé-c-wo-¢ or te-F-wo-¢. —- Hy-¢ (st. nt, fem. Fjoon) workman 
wants explanation, though its origin is clear. In connection with 
ev-9yv-é-o flourish, bloom the Skt. dha-na-m riches, dhan-in rich 
should be noticed. ‘To these forms the Ir. dénim probably belongs. 


310) #eto-g uncle, r7-8y grandmother, ty-8¢-¢ aunt. 
Ch.-Sl. de-dii avus, Lith. dé-da-s uncle, old man, 
dé-de m. patruus, f. grandmother, dé-dé-na-s 

cousin. 

Pott Il 258. — On 17j-n and ty-8i-¢ (‘quasi parva avia’) Lob. 
ad Phryn. p. 134 sqq. — A comic derivative from the assumable di- 
min. tyPadda is tHPaddadovs grandmother’s pet. — Connection with 
No. 307 is all the more probable because 177 means also nurse 
(Suidas, Stephanus Thes. s. v.). The rt. extends itself in these words 

to the meaning of caressing treatment. Cp. the Engl. to nurse. 


311) Rt. bev Fetv-@ strike. — Lat. (fen-d-o) offend-o, de- 
fend-o, in-fen-su-s (?). 

Pott W. Il, 2, 57, Benf. II. 377. — Both compare the Skt. han 

1. e. ghan strike, kill, and Benf. even derives from it mni-dhan-a-s 

mors, pra-dhan-a-s. —- On another side tav-stv, Dvij-ox-evy and again 

the rt. pev povo-¢ (No. 410) have been compared (the former dif- 

ferently treated by Grimm Gesch, 404). If is very strange that Deira 
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should stand so isolated in Gk., and hence these comparisons must 
not be decidedly rejected. Selva: fendo = tetvo: tendo. — Corssen 
Beitr. 183 is right in placing also. mani-fes-tu-s, in-fes-tu-s ‘storming 
against’ under this head, Nachtr. 247 fus-ti-s. The meaning of fes- 
tinare is irreconcilable. 


312) #év-ag palm of the hand, sole. — Skt. dhan-van 
arch, level land, dha-nus arch. — O.-H.-G. tén-ar 
the flat hand, tenni threshing-floor, A.-S. denu 
valley (?). 

Kuhn Ztschr. I 238, whose derivation from the rt. tan (No. 230) 
I cannot adopt. Grimm Gesch. 405. Pott W. II, 1, 339..— Origin 
in the rt. Oev (No. 311) is very improbable. For @évae@ does not in 
the least mean the flat hand with which one strikes, but acc. to 
Pollux II 143 to Zvdoter tijg yxstodg caona@dss &xd tod weychov dan- 
tWhov wéxor tov Avyevod, the back of the hand was called in part émo- 
Dévag, in part vx09évae. Since accordingly it is fleshy parts of the hand 
that are called @évwe, it is possibly connected with Oiv, O7-s heap, sand- 
heap, sea-shore, bottom of the sea, in which case the primary idea 
would be that of a gentle rising. The PW. however compares with 
@i-¢ the Skt. dhanu-s sand-bank, projecting mainland, island. Acc. 256 
to Delbriick (Ztschr. f. d. Philol. 1. 8) dhanvan too seems in the Rv., 
in connection with samudrasja i. e. Oceani, to have the same mean- 
ing as @ég aids. As far as meaning goes all this exactly suits the 
O.-H.-G. din promontorium, N.-H.-G. diine down, which in Grimm’s 
Dict. is put under donen, dunen swell up. The meaning arch in 
dhanu-s also agrees with it. The absence of the second stage of 
sound-change which has however taken place in tén-ar is accounted 
for Delbriick says (vide supra) by the Low German origin of the 
words. r 


313) Rt. OeF Pé-o (9e0-cowa) run, 90-0-¢ swift, Poag-c 
move quickly, Boy-96-0-g (cp.Bo7-dedu-o-g) helping. 
Skt. dhdv-d-mi leak, race, run, dhanv-d-mi race, run. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1079, Benf. II 274. — Cp. rt ®u No. 320. 
%o-6-@ I point, sharpen has nothing to do with it (cp. d7jya). 


314) Ojo (Acol. gio) game, SyQ-lo-y animal, Oned-o 
hunt, Ojoe the chase. — Lat. fer-u-s, fer-a, ferox. 

Pott 11 270, 11 278, Benf. II 328, Miklos. Lex. 223. — On pie 

Ahy. aeol. p. 219 and below p. 442. — All other combinations are 
doubtfuly(Schleich. Ksl. 110). For the Goth. dius (0.-H.-G. tior) On9- 
fov can be compared only on the assumption that an r has been lost 
before the s and the Ch.-Sl. zvér? Lith. Zvéri-s fera only by starting from 
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a primary form dhvar (Grimm Gesch. 28, Miklos. Lex.). Can it be 
that the unauthenticated Skt. dhwir injure and even fer-i-o are related? 
So Corssen Beitr. 177, cp. Fick? 105. There exists in Zend a rt. : 
dvar run, dash down (ased of things of an evil nature), which would : 
fit in here well. With this would agree ®oveo-s, Foveuo-s raging, q 
hurrying, which, along with @og-<iv (®dervucr, Pgaoxw) spring, rage, 4 


hurry, I have (Ztschr. II 399) connected with the Lat. fwr-e-re. Still 

the meaning prevents me from thinking this comparison certain as 
yet, though fur-ia in the meaning sexual desire reminds us of several 
uses of the rt. 60p and on another side the Lith. pa-dwr-mw impetu- 
ously fayours the view that the Lat. f in furo is of dental origin. 
Otherwise Corssen Nachtr. 224, 1? 145. 

315) %eao-v-¢ bold, Seae-0g5, Pcec-og boldness, courage, 
Paoo-é-0 (Pagg-e-w) am courageous; Faeo-vve 
encourage, WeQo-it7-s. 

Skt. dharsh dhrsh-né-mi dare, dhrsh-ta-s bold, impu- 
dent, rash, dhar-sha-s impudence, dur-dharsh-a-s 
difficilis vietu. — Zd. daresh dare, dharshi vehe- 
ment, strong. 

Goth. ga-daurs-an Dagéeiv, O.-H.-G. gi- AEE (pret. gi- 
tors-ta). 

Ch.-Sl. driiz- Poeacvg, driiz-a-ti, driiz-na-ti Fagdetv, 
Lith. dras-u-s courageous, dras-d courage. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 419, Benf. Il 327, Schleich. Ksl. 117, 
who however has doubts on account of the z, Miklos. Lex. s. v. — 
Benf. brings in the qae-v-wo-¢ adduced by Ahrens d. aeol. 42 (todu- 
ne0s, Poaovs) with m for # and e for eg, ec. — The Macedon. 4aé- 
dav’ daluov © vxte tov *vocovrvt@y evyovtar (Hesych.) with 6 for 
ace. to rule, is related (cp. note to No. 302), accordingly a god of 
courage. — Bréal conjectures (Ztschr. XX 79), I think rightly, that 

257 the Lat. fas-tu-s (for fars-tu-s) and fas-tid-iu-m (for fasti-ti-diu-m) be- 
long to this root. — I prefer to omit the O.-Ir. trén compar. tressa 
fortis, which is put here Z.? 37, because of the variation in the initial 
letter. Cp. Stokes Ir. Gl. 1117. 

316) Rt. pa Fer7-cu-cFar to seat oneself, Foa-v-og seat, 
bench, Bey7-vv-¢ trestle, ted-vo-¢ seat, chair. 

Skt. dhar dhar-d-mi hold, carry, support, -dhara-s 
carrying, maintaining, dhar-tar bearer, preserver, 
dhur part of the yoke, dhur-ja-s beast of draught. 
— Zd. dar hold. 

Lat. fré-tu-s, fré-nu-m. 
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Benf. II 327, Fick? 99. — The idea hold, support is the con- 
necting link between the meanings, on which light is thrown also 
by the Skt. dhéira-s, dhru-va-s firm. — %o7-caotoa Philetas in Athen. 
V. p. 192. As we have wey and wry, ted, tae and tin, tay and Syn 
so here we have to do with a double root-form, Indo-Germ. dhar 
and dhra. dhar is more prevalent in Skt. and Zd., dhra (#ea, Fen = 
fré) in Greek and Latin. But there are clear traces of the other form 
in the Gk. &éi-v-wvo-y foundation (xeo-#é1-v-uvo-s from the found- 
ations, Homer) with 4 for @ (cp. p. 705) equivalent in meaning to the 
Skt. dhar-u-na-m and in &-teQ-és (avdntov, &vocrov Hesych.), whence 
the Hom. e-@eg-ifery to despise. Theognis 733 has e@sens (cp, 
Bergk *) for this, perhaps too we should add the Elic @éo-wo a reli- 
gious peace (cp. Skt. dhar-ma-s law, order), which is commonly identi- 
fied with Seouo-¢ (rt. O€), the Lat. fer-me fir-mu-s to which Corssen 
Beitr. 169, 1? 143 f. adds other words besides, some of which I think 
doubtful. Leo Meyer had already (Gott. G. A. 1850 p. 469) put for-ma 
under this root and compared it with the Skt. dhar-i-man, for which 
grammarians give the meaning form. Corssen Beitr. 171 has added 
for-ti-s old Lat. fore-ti-s (“frugi et bonus”), cp. forctu-m, horc-tu-m 
(“pro bono dicebant”) (Paul. Epit. 102). It comes probably from 
the expanded rt. dhar-gh, which occurs in the Skt. dar-h to make 
firm (mid. be firm), in the Zend dare-z of like meaning, and in derez-ra 
firm, and the Ch.-Sl. druz-a-ti hold, rule (cp. note to No. 167). — 
The metaphysical meaning ‘to fasten on something, consider’ which 
is to be recognized in these words, but also in the use of the Skt. 
dhar is moreover associated with some more obscure words from the 
rt. dhra: év@osiv priaccev (Hesych.), Se7j-cxm vom, Foa-cnew cava- 
uiuvnoxery (to cling to it): it is also impossible to separate the New 
Testament o7j-cx0-¢ (or Sey-ox0-s) pious, from these words, or the 
* derivatives used as early as Herodotns’s time Peycx-ev-ery, Ponox- 
nin, especially as Hesych. explains the by-form @e<e-ox7, by ayy, 
navera eviapovuéry (cp. religio, religiosus No. 538), and Mge-oxd-¢ by 
meguttog, dsLordaiuwr, and Peééato by éqvictato, ~oeBaody. Dor- 
oxo-¢ is therefore the converse of o&-teve-7¢, in Theognis, where the 
conjunction of Peadv uydiv omdwevog is noticeable. Cp. Lobeck Rhe- 
mat. 66. 


317) Rt. Ope Doé-o-wou cry aloud, 4e0-0-¢ noise, Fe7-v0-¢ 
dirge, @@v-do-g (SevAdo-s) murmuring, tumult, 
dov-Bo-¢ noise, tov-Fev-¢ murmuring, tov-Fog- 
¢6oo murmur. 

Skt. dhran-d-mi make a sound (intens. dan-dhran-mt) ? 258 


Goth. drunju-s ptoyyosg, N.-H.-G. droenen drone. 
Pictet Ztschr. V 323, Benf. I] 265, Ztschr. Il 228, Schweizer 
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Ztschr. f. Alterthsw. 1857 p. 343. Otherwise Pott W. I 1028. — Tt is 
true that the Skt. dhran is unauthenticated. — ®earvak- unpyv Adnw- 
veg (Hesych.) forcibly suggests the O.-H.-G. treno drone (Fick * 105). 


318) Suy-c-ryo (st. Suvyatee), — Skt. duh-i-ta (st. duh-~- 
tar), Za. dugh-dhar. — Goth. daih-tar, O.-H.-G. 
toh-tar. — Ch.-Sl. diis-ti (st. dits-ter for diig-ter), 
Lith. duk-té (st. dukter) daughter. 

Bopp Vel. Gr. I 299, Pott W. III 868, Schleich. Ksl. 115. — 
I agree with Grassmann Ztschr. XII 126 in regarding dhugh-atar as 
the primitive form. Of the two aspirates the first is preserved in 
Gk. the second in Skt. and Zd., and the Gothic form points to a dh 
in an earlier language. Lassen’s etymology then from the Skt. duh 


(for dhugh) milk — ‘the milker’ — is not impossible; Bopp prefers” 


to give the meaning “suckling”, as we did above to f¢lius (No. 307). 
Cp. Pictet II 353, with whom I agree in preferring Lassen’s inter- 
pretation. Quite otherwise Schweizer Ztschr. XII 306, otherwise 
again Benfey preface to Fick! VIL. : 


319) Svea, Svo-e-to0-v door, gate, Pveac. foris, Fvoi-¢' 


door or window aperture, ®vo-d-¢ door-stone, 
Savod-¢ hinge, axle-tree. : 

Skt. dvdra-m, dvdr f. door, gate; Ved. dur (f.) door, 
durja-s belonging to the dvor, to the house, 


durjd-s (nom. pl.) dwelling. —- Zd. dvare-m gate, 
palace. oe 
Lat. for-é-s, foris, foras. — Umbr. vero gate. 


Goth. dair Pvea, O.-H-G. tor. 


Ch.-Sl. dvir-t Bvea, dvor-t aula, Lith. dwr-ys (pl.) 


fores. ; 
O.-Ir. dorus porta, limen (Z.? 238), a u-stem, dat. 
pl. doirsib (Z.2 787). 
Bopp Gl., Pott II, 1, 15, Benf. Il 276, Schleich. Ksl. 115, Stokes 


Ir. Gl. 124. — The shortest Gk. form is contained in the Arcad. 


Ave-da discussed under No. 263b. — ‘Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
point to an initial dh, Slavo-Lithuanian does not oppose it. I con- 
clude therefore the primary form to have been dhur, dhvar, and the 
Skt. to have lost the aspirate (cp. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 95). — 
Boargo-g¢ comes from Pwg-rog for FFae-vog, and corresponds therefore 
to the Skt. plur. duwr-jds for dvar-jds, for which the PW. conjectures 
the primary meaning door-post; the Umbr. and Ose. vero has lost its in- 
itial consonant (Corssen Beitr. 177). Otherwise Pott W.11010. The rt. 
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is obscure, for the only certain meaning for the Skt. dhwar is bend, 
cause to fall. The meaning curve, twm oneself, which I and others 
formerly assigned to it would have to be got from hvar curvum esse, 
curvare, in which the h may have arisen from dh. Pictet II 249 
starts from dvar, which is unauthenticated, and which, besides the 
meaning stop, which suits our word, has three others which it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile with it, and is hence on our etymological principles 
of no use to us. Bugge Stud. IV 328 tries another course. 
320) Rt. Ou Gv-w rush, rage, sacrifice, Ov-v-w (Gua-a, 
Sva§-c) rage, rave, storm, 90-vo-¢ press, crowd, 
Sv-ehda stormwind, dva-(0)s, Fvi-c-¢ a Bacchante, 
tv-ud-g courage, passion, feeling. — Pdua Ov-ola 
sacrifice, #v-og incense, Puy-et-g fragrant, Ov-wo-v 
(Sv-wo-s) thyme. 
Skt. dhi dhi-né-mi shake, move swiftly hither and 
thither, fan into a flame, dhii-ma-s smoke, dhi- 
li-s dust, st. du-dh (= du-dhu) to be vehement, 
wild. — Zd. dun-man mist, vapour. 
Lat. fu-mu-s, sub-fi-o fumigate, sub-fi-men. 
O.-H.-G. tun-s-t storm, press, crowd, Goth. daun-s, 
odor, O.-H.-G. towm vapor, fumus, A.-S. du-s-t dust. 
Ch.-Sl. du-na-ti spirare, dy-mti fumus, du-chit spiri- 
tus, du-sa anima, Lith. du-mai (pl.) smoke, du- 
ma-s, du-ma thought, mind, feeling. 
Bopp Gl., Pott Il? 462, W. I 1067, Benf. II 271 ff., Grimm Gesch. 
404, Joh. Schmidt Voc. 1157. Cp. above p. 62, 114. — The primary 
meaning was that of a violent movement, and from this spring three 
modifications: 1) rush — excite, 2) smoke — fumigate, 3) sacrifice; 
the metaphysical meaning comes from 1. (Cp. No. 36,) With respect 
to the third meaning Aristarchus’s doctrine that @voa: in Homer does 
not mean opegou but Pvprecee (Lehrs Aristarchus p. 92) is important, 
as it helps us to see clearly the transition from 2 to 3. Cp. Theophrastus 
meol evosBelag ed. by Bernays p. 40: é% tg Pvusacéwg Dvolag éx- 
ciovy. — The intimate interconnexion of these different uses is shown 
by the differing meaning of the Indo-Germ. dhu-ma-s whose correla- 
tive comes under the head of the 2"¢ modification in 4 families of 
speech, under the 1% only in Gk. and Lith. and there alongside of 
the 224, Plato Crat. p. 419 already guessed the physical meaning of 
Suvud-¢ — Fvuds ano tg Pdoswg ual Céoews ts pyys. — I cannot 
accept the wider combinations of Kuhn Ztschr. II 434. On the other 
hand there is to be seen in Gk. an expansion of the rt. by o in Ovo- 
Curtius, Etymology. Hi 
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ty-s, Ovo-ta-g (= Fuiag), Fvo-F-Aa (pl.) (cp. the Ch.-Sl. dych-a-ti 
flare with ch = s), perhaps too in @vo-avo-g tassel [cp. Eng. bob], 


%é-so-y sulphur, sulphur fumes (contr. Méfo-v) comes without doubt _ 


from the second meaning and is to be derived from a lost dsf-og. — 
The Skt. dhiip expanded from dhi and. = Gk. tvp-@ is discussed 


under No. 251. Pott compares moreover the Lat. fav-w-s honey- - 


comb (?), favilla, fii-nu-s, fi-mu-s and foe-t-eo. On the latter words 
cp. Corssen Beitr. 179. — The Lat. tds is clearly borrowed from the 
Greek and proves nothing at all as to the Latin substitute for the 
aspirate. — The Skt. hw sacrifice belongs to No. 203. 
321) Rt. xv xevO-a (xdO-ov, xé-xvd-ov) hide, conceal, 
xEv9-og, xev8-uay hidden depth. 

Skt. rt. gudh gudh-jd-mi veil, clothe (unauthentic- 
ated) guh guh-d-mi veil, conceal, guh-@ ambush, 
hollow, guh-G secretly, guh-ja-s celandus, gédh-a-s 
ambush. — Zd. guz conceal. 

Lat. custo(d)-s. 

A.-S. hyd-an hide. 

Corn. cudhe cuthe celare (len Cornu-Brit. p. 76, 
Z.2 142), Cymr. cuddio (Spurr. Dict.). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III. 782, Ebel Beitr. Il 160. — The initial g 
is softened in Skt. and Zd. from k, while, acc. to Albr. Weber (Omina 
u. Portenta p. 348) the Skt. forms kih-a-s deceiver, hypocrite, kuh-i 
new-moon, kiih-d mist have preserved the original sound; the h at 
the end of the rt. is weakened in Skt. as in other cases from dh. — 
The derivation of the Goth. guth God again advanced by Ebel Ztschr. 
V 236 can hardly be reconciled with the above. Cp. too Leo Meyer 
Zischr. VII 15. — On custd(d)-s cp. my essay on the traces of a Lat. 


o-conjugation Symbola Philol. Bonn I p. 280, Corssen Nachtr. 133, 
somewhat otherwise I? 355. 


322) wéd-v wine, wedt-o am drunk, wedv-ox-o make 
drunk, wed-n drunkenness, we9v-co-¢ drunk. 
Skt. madh-w something sweet, sweet drink, honey, 
- madhu-s sweet, Zd. madhu honey. 
O.-S. med-o, O.-H.-G. met-u mead. 
Ch.-Sl. med-iz (m.) honey, wine, Lith. mid-a-s honey. 
O.-Ir. med gen. meda (u-stem, Z.? 239), mescc ebrius 
(Z.* 67), mesce drunkenness; Cymr. medw ebrius 
(Z.? 130). 
Bopp Gl., Pott I! 245, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. 116. — The 
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change in the meaniug is noticeable: it wus originally as in Skt. the 
more general one of a pleasant drink. Cp. Pictet I 408, Ztschr. V 
323, Hehn 89. — Ir. mesce stands for medce like usce for udce (No. 300). 

323) wiodd-g pay. — Zd. mizhda pay. — Goth. mizd-d 
woos. — A.-S. meord [Eng. meed]. — Ch.-Sl. 
mizda (£.) wotds. 

Pott W. I 148, Grimm Gesch. 413, Schleich. Ksl. 126, Diefenb. 
Il 67, Benf. Il 33. — Pott Ztschr. XIII 349 justly calls these words 
of unknown origin. Justi Handb. des Zd. p. 233 regards the word 
as a compound of the rt. dhd. Then we might state the following 
proportion; uro-Fdcg: ued (No. 286) = Zot: @, wed of course in the 
sense of measure. Another combination worth notice is given by 
Delbriick Ztschr. f. d. Philol. 1 10, who goes to the Zd. myazda flesh 
used in sacrifice. — The Lat. metelli (Fest. p. 147) also deserves to 
be considered, ‘in re militari quasi mercenarii’, Gloss. Lab. metellus 
ulodiog, cp. met-i-ri No. 461. 

324) Rt. 60 @9-¢-w (&c-oa) thrust, év-ogt-yar. évy-oot- 
yewo-¢ Karth-shaker, «fv-o6t-pvddo-g shaking its 
leaves. 

Skt. rt. vadh (perf. va-vddh-a) strike, apa-vadh, prati- 
vadh strike back. — Zd. vad strike, vddhay strike 


back. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 251. — apa-vadh is just like a&n-doer A 97 
(Arist.). The rt. vddh, as it is now written in the PW. (no longer 
bddh), has such similar meanings, that it cannot be a separate rt. 
from vadh. — Delbriick Ztschr. XVI 266 connects with the Skt. vadh-as 
storm, Zd. vad-are instrument for striking, the A.-S. veder, Germ. 
Wetter storm, weather, which accordingly has arrived gradually at 
its neutral meaning of weather from its original one of thunderstorm 
or rain-storm. —— 6d-i (6d-iu-m) may be considered to be = repuli; for 
édi (e. g. profanum volgus) and arceo are synonymous; 0 = va as in 261 
ornare by the side of Skt. varnas colour (also gold). Pott it is true 
objects (Ztschr. [X 211) to such a comparison, noticing the absence 
of the re- in édi. But that a root is sometimes used in fuller mean- 
ing which is elsewhere to be seen only when definitive prepositions 
help to give the expression, is shown by xéunpe (No. 36) and @av- 
civ, which will be discussed at p. 501. Pott holds fast by the com- 
parison of ddi with the Gothic hat-an hate. But the loss of an in- 
itial ¢ before vowels is as Corssen Beitr. 1 shows, of rare occurrence, 
and besides the Gothic word is associated with other words which, 
like hvassaba vehement and those which Diefenbach adds Wtb. II 601, 


take us far from the Latin form. — On the initial in Gk. see Ebel 
21* 
4 


= i 
tl ae SB es 
y 


Ztschr, IV 166. — I do not venture to place 6@-o-uoe under this 
head on account of the same difficulties which prevented Buttmann 
Lexil, I 270 from doing so, especially on account of 60  (Hesych. 
poortis dew), 6®av (ib. poortifavr), bPuax (Nicand. duu). Cp. 

Fick? 179. 
325) obd-ao (st. oPa(e)r). — Skt. tidh-ar, adh-as, vdh-an. 
— Lat. dib-er. — A-S. dider, O.-H.-G. vitar udder 


(Germ. Huter). — Lith. udr-ojw suckle. 

Bopp GL, Pott It 106. — The Lithuanian form controverts 
Kuhn’s assertion (Ztschr. I 369) that the 7 is secondary, for the Sla- 
vonic languages show no instance of 7 instead of s. With Benfey 
I 261 I take aidhar to be the primary form and consider the-rt in 
ov@aet as accessory. — What is the case with the Lat. aber abun- 
dance and the adj. “ber abundant? Have we here a metaphor as in 
ovtae ceovers (I 141), or are both meanings developed from one 
root which we do not know? ‘This. question is thoroughly answered 
by Walter Ztschr. X 77. He separates, no doubt rightly, the adj. 
aber with its subst. uber = ubertas from wber udder, deriving the 
former from ozb-er and the rt. aidh (Skt. édh flourish, be happy), the 
latter from the rt. udh. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 190, 1? 151, Roth 
Ztschr. XIX 221, who again connects the two words uber and tries 
to establish vadh, vandh to stuff full as their root. — Perhaps the 
Tr. uth mammula (Stokes Ir. Gl. 102), and the Welsh wwd ‘pap’ (Spurrell 
Dict.) belong here. 


326) Rt. mevd wevd-sod-¢ father-in-law, brother-in-law, 
son-in-law, zevd-eod mother-in-law, wéeto-wo string, 
rope. 

Skt. bandh badh-nd-mi bind, fetter, unite, bandha-s, 
bandh-a-na-m band, union, bandh-u-s union, con- 
nexion, relation, bandhu-ra relationship. — Zd. 
band bind, baida (m.) band. 

Goth. binda bind, band-i decuds. 

O.-Ir. co-beden f. (gen. coi-bedna) conjugatio, con-bod- 
las conjunctio (Z.? 990), cotbde-lach necessarius, 
amicus (Ir. Gl. p. 166). 

Bopp Gl. Pott I! 251, Benf. Il 94. — With Grassmann Ztschr. 
XII 120 (cp. above p. 52) we must consider bhandh to be the Indo- 
Germ. root, which by the regular loss of the aspirates in Zend and 
the Teutonic languages became band. In Gk. it was hardened into 


262 peve and then, owing to the dislike felt to the conjunction of two 
aspirates at the beginning of two consecutive syllables, became tev0. 
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The Latin of-fend-ix strap, knot, of-fend-t-men-tu-m (Fest. p. 205), 
clearly belong here, as is pointed out by Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 127. 
The comparison of fii-ni-s, for fud-ni-s (cp. fus-ti-s) and. fi-lu-m (cp. 
No. 157) is open to many doubts. 


327) Rt. m0 xev-@ persuade, wel-o-wou obey, xé-n019-« 
trust, avo-ci-¢ faith, wev8-0 persuasion, xet-ow 
obedience. 

Lat. fid-o, ftd-é-s. fid-u-s, Dius Fidius, foed-us. 


Bopp Gl., Pott I‘ 251, Benf. Il 95. — The aspirates have be- 
haved as in the case of No. 326: the rt. is bhidh. So Corssen Beitr. 
227, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 120. Both conjecture justly that the 
Graeco-Italic rt. bhidh is weakened from bha(njdh, and that its pri- 
mary notion is ‘unite’. The use of the Skt. compounds ni-bandh and 
nir-bandh and bandh-aka-s a pledging, promise is analogous. Fulda 
Unters. 158 poimts out that we/@erv. in Homer constantly requires the 
addition of dvyov, peévas, which however is entirely dispensed with 
in the case of the middle ‘obey’, and the intransitive perf. wézor@« 
= confido. Here we must supply the connecting links let oneself 
be bound, join oneself, feel onself fast hound, as also in the Lat. 
fidere = meltecPar. Pott's objections (W. I 1088) to this view are 
of no great weight. — Th. Mommsen Rom. Forsch. I 336 connects 
foedus with spondeo and cxovdn. But on this hypothesis the oe can- 
not be explained. The expression fundum fiert give security, which 
is compared by Mommsen, admits of being derived from the rt. bhandh 
in the sense of make oneself bound. — foedus: bind = pdx: rt. pak 
(No. 343). — Quite otherwise Fick? 380, Bugge Stud. IV 338. 


328) Rt. mud wuvd-cv-o-wor, wevd-o-wou search, ask, xvo- 
Tl-G, MEV-Ol-¢, mVO-wa question, wéevd-yv en- 
quirer, spy. 

Skt. rt. budh (bédh-a-mi, budh-j-c) to awake, remark, 
become aware of, bddh-ajd-mi awaken, give to 
know, inform, bud-dhi-s (for budh-ti-s) insight, 
perception, view. — Zd. bud remark, awaken. 

0.-S. an-biod-an bid, let know, Goth. ana-biud-an 
émitccoe, maoayyéddeyv, farir-biud-an forbid, 
and bid, O.-H.-G. piot-an offer, present [Eng. bid]. 

Ch.-Sl. bid-é-ti vigilare, bud-i-ti expergefacere; Lith. 
bund-w inf. budéti (intr.), bid-in-w (trans.) wake, 
bud-ri-s wakeful. 
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Bopp Gl,, Pott 11 251 f., who rightly gives the idea wake, 
awake, as the primary one, whence in Greek the notion of wakeful 
perception (xv@-é-oF01 become awake, clear), in Skt. and Zd. rather 
the continuous one of being awake, and therewith of knowledge. 
With Homer the derived meaning enquire (e. g. ¢ 88) was only com- 
ing into use, and hence Aristarchus explained nvdéeoPar by xnovoce 
(Lehrs Arist.” 148). It is strange that bud in Zend means also smell, 
in compounds of the causative actually fumigate. — Like the two 
previous roots this one had an aspirate at both ends originally: bhudh 
(Grassmann Ztschr. XIl 120). Hence the Delphic name of a month 


263 Buctog is remarkable; it is explained by Plutarch quaest. Graec. c. 9 


as IIvouog “ev @ rvoti@ven nal nvvPavorta tov Fsov", and is found 
in another passage in this dialect with 6 for w (Mattaire dialecti 
p: 140a). — On the meanings of the Teutonic words which may be 
referred to the rt. bhudh see Delbriick Ztschr. f. d. Ph. I 9. — Benary’s 
comparison of the Lat. putare (Lautl. 193) is mistaken; as am-putare, 
putator, putamen, lanam putare (ep. also Paul. Epit. 216) show, putare 
is a derivative of putus clean (No. 373), and accordingly means pri- 
marily ‘to clear up’. 


329) avd-uynv (st. xvdwev) bottom, stock of a tree, 
mvvo-cé bottom. — Skt. budh-na-s, Zd. bu-na 
bottom. — Lat. fundu-s. — O.-H.-G. bodam 


ON. bot-n [Germ. Boden]. — Ir. bond, bonn 


solea, n. pl. bund (Ir. Gl. 96, p. 141). 


Pott 1? 252, Benf. Il 67, Kuhn Ztschr. II 320, Grassmann XII, 
114, with whom I regard bhudh as the stem. — On avvdaé, a kind 
of diminutive with an added strengthening » which in its turn ac- 
counts for the 0 cp. Lobeck Proleg. 447 and below p. 516. — With 
Corssen Beitr. 226 I agree in so far as he rejects the derivation pro- 
posed by others from budh-na for bradh-na (rt. bradh more correctly 
vardh grow), but when he goes himself to the unauthenticated rt. 
bhund with a lingual d, which is made to mean sustentare I can 
follow him just as little as I can Pott and others, who want to con- 
nect these words with No. 328, Our stem bhu-dh seems to me to be 
a formation from the shorter rt. bhu grow, and that accordingly ground 
and root get their name from their being the ‘place of growth’ and 
‘a growth’ respectively; cp. O.-Ir. bunad gen. bunid origo, st. bunata 
(Z.* 223, 801). So the Skt. bhai earth comes from the rt. bhu. Cp. 


Corssen I? 145. — Pv#-0-¢, Bvood-s, BoMeo-s are discussed under 
No. 635. 
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IT 
A Greek x corresponds to an Indogermanic p, Sanskrit 
p or ph, Zend p or f, Latin and Slavo-Lithuanian p, German 
f or Gn the middle of a word) b. In Old Irish p either 
disappears (as is always the case when it is initial) or is 
replaced by c¢, ch. 


330) aad from, &p forth, back. — Skt. apa away, forth, 
back, as a prep. with abl. away from. Zd. apa 


with abl. from, apa-na distant. — Lat. ab (a, af- 
au-) abs. — Goth. af axed, 2, O-H-G. aba, fo-na 
far, from. 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 492, Pott 1? 435. — The connection of exo 
witht he locative form Skt. api Gk. éx/ cannot be mistaken (cp. &yta 
and dvr No. 204). — yxego in 7xeQ-on-e-@ deceive (subst. 7me0- 
0m-80-s, 7wEQ-oEV-TH-s) Corresponds to the Skt. and Zend apara (de- 
rived from apa) = Goth. afar later, otherwise, different (Benf. I 129) 
The second element in the word is rt. Fex, whence 6y = vox; there 
is the Ionic lengthening of & into 7, as in 7veuoers, Sovenvenés &c. 264 
The verb therefore means properly ‘to speak otherwise’ in a bad 
sense, that is otherwise than one believes it to be, and the 7jegon- 
evtyg 18 Os x ExeQoy wiv nevn évl qeeotyv, Hddo Ot sinn I 313. 
Weber (Ind. Studien Il 406) has a conjecture on the origin of the 
particle. Cp. supra p. 80. 

331) St. wox “Aon-view, conx-n a kind of bird of prey, 
aon-ak(y), con-adéo-g grasping, greedy, won-cf- 
rob, aexéy-n hook, rake, cexay-y robbery. 

Lat. rdp-io, rdp-ax, rap-idu-s, rap-tor, rap-ina. 

For Gr. y = Lat. ¢ ep. p. 522. — The rough breathing seems 
to be unorganic or a reminiscence of par. Otherwise explained by 
Pott Ztschr. VI 334, 1? 216. — Pott 11258 and Corssen Beitr. 154 con- 
nect rap-io with the Skt. lwp lump-dmi rumpo, irrumpo, perdo. This 
root underlies the Gr. Aut and Lat. rwmpo (No. 341) but it shows so 
many meanings analogous to these of our root, that we must certainly 
assume an early duplicate form rap rup (cp. supra p. 58 f.). The rt. 
rup in Zend means to rob, and ‘may unquestionably be compared with 
the Goth. bi-rawb-6n. More from the Teutonic languages in Diefenb. 
Wtb. IL 164. 
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332) cox-y sickle. — Lat. sarp-o prune, sar-men, sar- 
mentu-m twigs, O.-H.-G. sarf, scarf sharp. — 
Ch-Sl. sritp-i sickle. 

Grimm Gesch. 302, Schleich. Ksl. 121, Kuhn Ztschr. II 129, 1V 
22 f. Corssen Beitr. 32, Nachtr. 70. For sarpo cp. Fest. p. 322, 348. 
— The Germ. scarf by the side of sarf makes it probable that we 
must assume with Kuhn a rt. skarp, which in the Graeco-Italic period 
became sarp, and in the Greek épm, and not improbable that also 
nagn-6-¢, carp-o (No. 42) grew out of this by the loss of s. Grimm 
compares also the Macedon. month Togmaiog (0 LextéwBeuos Suid.) 
and identifies it with the Ch.-Sl. srwpint July (Miklos. Lex. 877). But 
I do not find any evidence for the postulated yoox7 = cexn, and 
September would have been too late a harvest-month even for Ma- 
cedonia. — With the assumed skarpa Kuhn further connects Skt. 
calp-a-s and O.-H.-G. happd, N.-H.-G. hippe: calp-a-s is the name of 
the weapon with which Rudras was wounded, as Uranus with the 

cexn (Hes. Theog. 175). Otherwise Pictet II 104. 


333) Rt. Fekw éda-@ cause to hope, édn-o-uwoe I hope 
(Pf. &odn-a), ém-t-¢, éia-won hope, éan-t-f0 
I hope. 
Lat. volop, volup, volup-i-s, volup-ta(t)-s. 
The F of Fedw is established by golaa, ééixeto — cp. also 


‘Hesych. wodmls édats with odnts. Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. II § 148. 


We have also the form Velparun = ’EAxyjvoe on an Etruscan mirror 
(Denkmiler, Forsch. u. Ber. 1864 p. 153). — volup Ennius Annal. 247 
(Vahlen) ‘multa volup’. The word is probably shortened from volup-i-s 
which with its inserted subsidiary vowel quite corresponds to the Gr. 
élnig. Schweizer Ztschr. II] 209. The same stem occurs in the 
superl. @Az-v-voro-¢ (Pind.) the most lovely and in éx-wdn-vo-s de- 
sired (cp. teen-vd-s), which in their meaning approach still more 


265 nearly the Latin words. There is also eAnolaiov (Hesych. cyanntér), 


for which we should perhaps write cdmadéoy (cp. aenadéos, THLeBa- 
déog) o Doric for ¢ Ahrens Dial. Dor. 113. — For the shorter rt. of 
this stem see above p. 77. 
334) éguxt-¢ gnat. — Lat. api-s. — O.-H.-G. imbi bee. 
Pott Il* 74, Benf. II 75, Forstemann Ztschr. IIL 55, 59, Lottner 
XI 166. The O.-H.-G. bia- N.-H.-G. biene and Lith. bi-t2, bi-t-is bee 
are also referred to this form, by assuming a loss of the initial vowel. 
The neglect of the correspondence of mutes is explained by the na- 
sal. A connection with a/v is more easily asserted than proved. } 


335) été on, to. — Skt. api (pi) as adv. further, also, 
as prefix to, after, Zd. aipi as adv. also, even, 
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as prefix, to, as prep. with ace. after, on, with 
instrum. to, with loc. at the side of. — Lat. ob. 
— Lith. apé about, over (with ace.), -pi (after gen.) 
with, api-, ap- in the meaning of the Germ. be-. 
Bopp Vergl. Gr. IIT 490, Pott I? 506. — It is worth noticing 
that api as a preposition with a case following it, does not occur in 
Skt., while in its not very common use as a prefix, e. g. in api-dhd- 
na-m cover (cp. éxi-de-wa), api-ga-s = éxt-yovo-g it closely corre- 
sponds to éa¢. The adverbial use of api reappears in Gr. éx-e/, where 
éxt is the anticipated particle of the apodosis, in the sense of ‘then’ 
(Elucidations of the Greek Grammar [E. T.] p. 215). In the case of 
Lat. 0b the meaning ad (cp. obviam, obire, obdere = émPetvar, ob- 
oedio, cp. éxaxovw, opportunus) came out more clearly in the earlier 
language (Fest. p. 178). Cp. Corssen IL? 1026. — Lith. ap- in com- 
pounds: cp. éxtyevsos gilded over, obaurare (Appul.), Lith. ap-duksinu 
I gild. — With regard to form ap-i is related to ap-a as a locative 
to an instrumental (cp. é&z0 No. 330) but both have crystallized into 
adverbs, just as the Lat. abl. apud (old by-form apor) which is hence 
in meaning connected with éé. Corssen I? 197 now agrees with 
Pott in regarding apud as a compound of api and ad, but without 
convincing me. — As to the origin of the word we may note the 
Skt. api-tva-m distribution, share. 


336) é-op (st. é-ow) hoopoe. — Lat up-wp-a. 

Kuhn Ztschr. HI 69. — The form is reduplicated, in Greek by 
means of the ¢ usual in the perfect, in Latin as in to-tondi by the 
same vowel, uwp-up-a for an older op-op a. 

337) énta, EBdowo-s. — Skt. saptan, Zd. haptan seven, 
sap-ta-mas the seventh. — Lat. septem, septumu-s. 
— Goth. sibun. — Ch.-Sl. sedm7, Lith. septyn-2 
seven, Ch.-Sl. sedmyj, Lith. septinta-s, sék-ma-s 
the seventh. — O.-Ir. secht septem, sechtmad 
septimus (Z.? 303. 310). 


Bopp GIL. Schleich. Ksl. 187 &c. — For the weakening in the 
ordinal cp. 6ydoog and p. 525. The change of the labial into a & in 
the Lith. sékma-s is highly irregular. Ought we to consider sak, sap 
follow as the root (p. 453) Kélle in the Gott. Nachr. 1866 p. 318 
notices that the Turkish word for seven means follower. 


338) Rt. épm fox-w (Impf. cign-o-v) 1 go, creep, éox-v-fa 266 
I creep, crawl, éox-etd-y creeping thing, éo-n(x)-¢ 
tetter (on the skin), Swoxndav(?), oo-n& shoot (?). 
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Skt. rt. sarp, sarp-d-mi serpo, e0, sarp-d-s serpens. 

Lat. serp-o, serp-en(t)-s, serp-ula. — Pro-serp-ina (?). 

Bopp Gil., Pott 11 259, Benf. I 62. — emeww is far from mean- 

ing only creep. But the proper meaning appears in all three lang- 

uages to be that of an even motion along the ground. — Lat. répo 

however probably arose by metathesis from srép-o, for sr is not an 

allowable combination of sounds. So the Zd. rap go, which Justi 

identifies with Skt. sarp. Lottner (Ztschr. VIL 188) quotes Lett. rahpt 

creep. The question whether Proserpina is a genuine Lat. form, or 

borrowed from the Gr. Isecegévn has been discussed with reference 

to the old form of the gen. Prosepnais (Ritschl Suppl. prise. latin. I 

p. XIV) by Usener Rh. Mus. XXII 436, Grassman Ztschr. XVI 106, 
Zeyss XVII 436; but I fail to find anywhere a decisive argument. 


339) Rt. \oun Adux-o I shine, gleam, Acua-rye lamp, 
Acun-a(0)-5 torch, Awun-ed-¢ gleaming, Aquax-n 
scum, Ac¢x-y scum, slime. — “O-Avum-o-s (?). 

Lat. limp-idu-s. — Lith. lép-s-nd flame. 


Bopp on the language of the Old Prussians p 40. — The com- 
parison of Skt. dip gleam, is quite baseless. — The v in ’O-Avumo-¢ 
is Aeolic. — Lat. limp-idu-s is for lemp-idu-s. As the root appears 


without the nasal in dea-y, perhaps also lép-or, lép-idu-s (cp. lucu- 
lentus) — which cannot be connected with Gr. 1ex-ro-; —, and even 
lép-us as the light, gray animal (a Sicil. Aémoerg quoted by Varro 
L. L. V § 101, might belong here). Lanter-na, only in late times 
laterna (Biicheler Rhein. Mus. XVII 393, Schmitz XIX 301) is evi- 


dently derived from Awuxtje. The s in the Lith. word is inserted 
(Schleicher Lith. Sprache I 120). 


340) Rt. dim Aim-a, Aim-og fat, dum-cod-¢ fatty, shining, 
Ain-co-yg persevering, eager, Amag-é-o I hold 
fast, entreat, a-Aeiy-@ I anoint, dAeup-ae, &deipa 
salve. 

Skt. lip (limp-d-mi), Ved. rip besmear, anu-lip 

anoint, lép-a-s, lép-a-na-m ointment. 
Ch.-Sl. lép-i-ti conglutinare, lép-% viseum, lép-% de- 
corus, Lith. limp-w inf. lip-ti stick, lip-d-s sticky. 
Bopp Gl., Pott I* 258, W. I 608, Schleich. Ksl. 121. — dAdxe 
cletpeotar in Thuc. I 6 and elsewhere removes all doubt as to the 
vowel elided in the Hom. itm’, though Kissling goes wrong Ztschr. 


XVII 201. In @-delp-w we may easily recognize prothetic & and aspi- 
ration. The latter perhaps also occurs in Auuqo-¢ ovnopavens, perd- 
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hog (dirty fellow), Auwpedery dxardy trick (cp. Germ. anschmiecren) 
Hesych. — Lat. lippus Pauli Ztschr. XVII 10 maintains to be a ge- 
nuine Latin form for Uipu-s. But adeps is borrowed from &leupa 
(Benf. If 122) with d for 1 as in Capitodiuwm (Corssen Nachtr. 276). 
Cp. elépecor’ otéatr, clepaticov’ &levpov Hesych. — Miillenhoff re- 
gards also O0.-H.-G. lébara jecur and libir-meri, ge-liber-ct coagulatum, 
concretum as related, while Pauli (Kérpertheile 18) connects lébara 267 
with the Hom. jameen, flank. — The meaning passes from that of 
fat into that of brightness on the one hand, and to that of sticking 
on the other. Plato Crat. 427b: 10 dumweor ual to nodd@des. Fick? 
169 connects the Goth. bi-leib-an to cleave, to remain, with this root, 
not with Gr. de¢aw (No. 625). The great difference in meaning will 
not allow me to retognize any connection with Lat. liqu-eo: this is 
related rather to the Zend ric pour out. 


341) Rt. \um Ava-od-s troublesome, Avx-n trouble, pain, 

Ava-é-@ trouble, Avmy-o0-s grieving. 

Skt. lup (lump-d-mi) break to pieces, beat, damage, 
lup-ta-s destroyed, lwp grea 

Lat. ru-m-p-o (?). 

O.-N. ryf rumpo. 

Lit. rip-é-ti trouble, rap man it troubles me, rup-t-s 
anxious. ; 

Pott I‘ 258, Benf. II 4. — Many difficulties still present them- 
selves in this grouping, on individual points. Still we may perhaps 
derive the notion of troubling and of troublesome from the more 
physical idea of breaking as above under No. 148 and No. 284. With 
regard to this, it is worth noticing that in Homer we find only Avuz- 
ee-¢ as an epithet of poor soil, while 102-7 with its derivatives does 
not occur till later. For the interchange of 7 and / see p. 537 ff. 
Cp. on No, 331. 


342) Rt. ver a@-vep-v0-g sister’s son or brother’s son 
(fem. -@), véx-o0-e¢ offspring, descendants. 

Skt. nap-tar, napdt scion, grand-child, fem. napti 
daughter, grand-daughter, Zd. naptar, napat de- 
scendant, napt-i (f.) kinship, naptya (n.) family. 

Lat. nepd(t)-s, fem. nept-i-s. 

O.-N. nefi brother, O.-H.-G. nefo nepos, cognatus, 
O-N. nift sister, O.-H.-G. niftila neptis. — Goth. 
nith-ji-s m. with-jo f. ovyyevys. 
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Ch.-Sl. netij filius fratris vel sororis, Bohem. nets 
(st. meter) niece. : 
O.-Ir. necht neptis (2.268), Corn. nott neptis (Z.? 158): 
Ir. niae, gen. niath filius sororis (Z.? 255, 256), 
Cymr. ney, nei, plur. neyeynt, nyeint fratris vel 
sororis filius (Z.? 293). 
Bopp GL. Pott II? 821, Ebel Ztschr. I 293, Beitr. I] 168, Kuhn 
Ind. Studien I 326, Miklos. Lex. 444, Benf. II 56, Samavéda Worterb. 


106, where proofs are given of the more general meaning of the Skt. 
word, offspring, child, e. g. napdt apdm child of the waters. Preci- 


sely the same connection occurs in Zend. — Schleich. Ksl. 125 and 
Miklos. Lex. explain the Goth. and Slav. forms by the loss of the 
labial. — -vewp-vd-¢ is for a-vent-to-¢ and is rightly explained by 


Ebel Ztschr, I 293 and Max Miiller Oxford Essays (1856) p. 21 as 
‘fellow-nephew’ (Mitenkel), con-nepot-iw-s. As to the much-discussed 
vémodes (0 404 maxon vénodes nang Adoovdvys) I start from the fact. 
that Alexandrine poets used the word in the sense of ¢xoyovor: Theoer. 

268 XVII 25 aPavetor J xahevvtae éol véxodes, Cleon Sic. Bergk Poet. 
Lyr. ° p. 666 Beragot Foeyopdvev vémodes, Callim. ap. Schol. Pind. 
Isthm. II 9 6 Kecog ‘YAALyou véxovg. They certainly would not have 
ventured to do this, had there not been an old tradition in favour 
of this meaning. xara teva ylaooav of axoyovo says Hustath. on 
Od. p. 1502, 52. Hence we must not be misled by the opposite views 
of other grammarians in the Scholia to the Od. in Apollon. Lex. &c., 
but we must assume an ancient vémodeg = nepdtes, the 0 being ex- 
plained perhaps by the resemblance in sound to zedeg. Is the gloss 
of Hesych. veonteae viav Svyaréges possibly a corruption of vémrovae? 
The difference in quantity between vémwodeg and nepdtes is the less 
surprising, inasmuch as we find side by side in the Eastern languages 
the three stems napdt, napat and napt (napt-r). — As to the root 
very various conjectures have been made, among others by Spiegel 
Ztschr. XUI 370 ff., Pictet I] 357. — Corn. nott and Ir. necht corre- 
spond just as Corn. seyth and Ir. secht seven. Ir. niae, a stem in ¢ 
and Cymr. vez, a stem in vt remind us of the Gothic and Slavonic 
words. According to O’Davoren’s Gloss. p. 108 the Ir. necht has also 
the meaning ‘daughter’: Ir. néae means also sister (Z.2 256 im orba 
mic math circa hereditatem filii sororis). 


343) Rt. nay any-vv-w (é-wey-ny) fix, apy-we joined 
work, stand, wyy-0-g firm, strong, xeéy-o-¢, xey-vy 
rime, frost, xey-n trap, snare, xcéo0-cdo-s peg, nail. 

Skt. pdg-a-s snare, noose, pdca-jd-mi bind, pag-ra-s 
fat, stout. — Zd. pag bind. 
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— 


Lat. pac-i-sc-or, pdx, pac-i-o(n), pac-tio(n), pang-o 
(pig-o), pig-nus, pd-lu-s — (con, dis) -~pe-se-o? 
Goth. fah-an catch, fulla-fah-jan txevov xoretv, fagr-s 
evdetog, O-H-G. fuog-a, ga-fuogi aptus, ga-fag- 

jan satisfacere, fah (Germ. fach) department. 


Pott I, 2, 551, Benf. II 90. Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. IX where 
I believe I have proved that pak was the root form, and pag weak- 
ened from it. — From the former is derived weéocwio-¢ (for max-jado-s). 
In Latin both occur side by side (Corssen I? 393), the Gothic forms 
presuppose k. As even in Skt. pag-ra-s the soft sound appears, the 
weakening of the form is apparently very old. Following Kuhn 
Ztschr. I 461 I once connected with this group Skt. pdgas, with which 
IIjjyaoog is compared; but according to the Pet. Dict. the word means 
brightness, glitter, and hence is far removed. — We must assume the 
fundamental meaning to be that of binding fast, from which the ideas 
of catching (cp. ze@y7), making firm (freezing) and joining are easily 
derived. Some also derive from this root Skt. pag-u-s = Lat. pec-u, 
Goth. fath-w (possessions), O.-H.-G. fih-u, O.-Pr. pek-w and connect them 
with. Gr. zov flock (Pott W. I 205, Kuhn Ztschr. II 272): but the 
last word, whose meaning differs, and which the Greek laws of sound 
do not allow us to connect with them, cannot be separated from the 
root wo zot-wyv (No. 372), and has therefore absolutely nothing to 
do with the present root. — Cp. o&-waé under No. 599. 


344) saot-o strike. — Lat. pav-io, pavi-mentu-m, de-puv-ére. 
Benf. Il 77. — The w of depwrere (Paul. Ep. p. 70, 3 from Lu- 
cilius Pf. deptivit) is weakened from a as in con-tubern-iu-m. Is xtat-o 
related to xaé-o just as wrddug to m0dug? — Whether Skt. pav-i-s tire 
of a wheel, ferrel of a spear and pav-ira-m a weapon, pav-iru-s 
thunderbolt are related, the isolation of these words makes it hard 
to determine. — Further combinations with regard to the Latin words 
in Pott W. I 1113, Corssen I? 358. 


345) modcun flat hand. — Lat. palma, palmu-s. — AS. 
folma, O.-H.-G. volma flat hand. — O.-Ir. lam f. 
manus (st. lémd Z.? 241). 


Pott I! 109, Grimm Gesch. 396. — With the meaning ‘span’ 
which palmus also has, is connected woAoty, Att. xalaory (tettégav 
Saxtviov wétoov Hesych.). Pauli Kérpertheile p. 21 (cp. Delbriick 
Ztschr. f. d. Phil. I 145) assumes that the word is connected with 
Skt. pdni-s (m.) hand, where the y points to the loss of r, and derives 
it from rt. par, wl« (No. 366): Kiihn ‘Metathesis’ p. 50 from rt. pal 
to be flat (No. 353). — From the meaning grasp come modapo-o-weet, 
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Tlechocuccov, Tochowrdng (Pott Ztschr. V 277). — Stokes Ir. Gl. 34 
compares Ir. lém with ouBevo. = 


346) maod, magat, nao, xé by the side of, to the side of. 
— Skt. pard away, from, forth, towards, para-m 
beyond, paré thereupon, further, paréna further, 
gone by, para-tas further, away, Zd. para before, 
besides. — Lat. per, Ose. perum without. — Goth. 
fra-, fair, O.-H.-G. far- fer-, N.-H.-G. ver-. — Lith. 
par- back, pér through, throughout. 


Bopp Vergl. Gramm III 501, where also an explanation is given 
of the incontestably related forms zeod Skt. part &c., Grimm Gr. Il 
724, Pott 1? 457. — Skt. pard like paréna bears the plainest marks 
of being an instrumental, which we must also assume to be the case 
with zaea: by the side of this we have the Epic maga¢, which, as 
being evidently a locative, corresponds to the Skt. and Zd. paré. — 
Another case again, the accusative, occurs in Skt. param, Osc. perwm, 
where the meaning ‘exceeding’, ‘without’ in perwm dolum mallom is 
established by Kirchhoff (das Stadtrecht von Bantia p. 23) and Lange 
(die Osc. Inschrift der tab. Bantina p. 16). The shortest form of aoa 
is ze in inscriptions from Knidos (Wachsmuth Rh. Mus. XVIII 570). 
From the fundamental meaning by the side of, which, if viewed in re- 
lation to motion gives the other meanings towards, beyond, past, the 
various significations of the particles here brought together, may be 
derived. The Gr. zagc in its temporal use with the accusative, e. g. 
mage mavta tov Ploy corresponds completely with the Lat. per (ep. also 
parum-per, paulis-per): in the same way mage tovtov ylvetar 4 oo- 
tnoia = per hunc servamur, cp. per me licet; perhibere answers to 
maoéye just as megudaupaverv to percipere, perire and the old Lat.. 
perbitere to magnnerv, pervertere to magoroeiv, perjurium to magovouos. 
The use in malam partem may however be recognized also in the 
Skt. pard, e. g. in pard-i to go away, separate, pard-dd prodere, per- 
dere. There is a striking agreement between the Lit. pér and the 
Latin, for which cp. Schleicher Lit. Gr. p. 282 ff., ‘pér through, of 
270 spaces traversed’, ‘to denote the means, only with persons’: and yet 
the same Lith. pér in uses such as pér mér beyond measure may be 
compared again with the Gr. aed (wea péteov). The grouping 
above rests on these evident analogies. — Fritsch too (Vergleichende 
Bearbeitung der griech. u. lat. Partikeln 2. Theil. Giessen 1858 p. 24) 
compares Lat. per with maga. Cp. No. 347, 356, 357, 359. — Rau 
‘de praep. zwea usu’ Stud. III. 


347) aagog before, moo-xéeoi-Sev before. — Skt. puras 
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ante, Zd. para before. — Goth. fara, O.-H.-G. 
vora before: Goth. fair, O.-H.-G. fui for. 

Cp. No. 346. Kuhn Ztschr. [1 240. — megog looks like a genitive- 
form from a stem zoe, and corresponds so far to the Skt. paras. 
But this is connected by its meaning with pard, while pur-as (gen.) 
pur-d (nstrum.) mean in front, before. In Zend para with acc. instr. 
and abl, means before, with dat. without, pard sooner, paré before 


Hence puras is probably weakenend from paras and radically ident- 
ical with No. 346. 


348) ma-ryg (st. wareg). — Skt. pi-td (st. pitar). Zid. 
pita (st. patar). — Lat. Umbr. pa-ter. — Goth. 
fa-dar, O.-H.-G. fatar. — O-Iv. athir pater, gen. 
athar (Z.” 262). 

Bopp Gl. &. — The rt. is preserved in the Skt. pd nourish, 
protect; the specifically Eastern 7 in pi-tar, recurring in the Lat. 
compound Juppiter is a weakening from a. On the doubled p cep. 
Corssen Ausspr. 1? 211, Pauli Ztschr. XVIII 8. — We may notice 
the correspondence of pitr-vja-s, matew-¢ and patruus father’s brother 
to which O.-H.-G. fataro uncle, A.-S. fadhw aunt on the father’s side 
(Pictet IT 367) also belong; and of Skt. pitr-ja-s paternal = mete-10-s, 
patr-iu-s. 


349) aeéro-¢ path, step, waré-w step. — Skt. patha-s way, 
path, st. path, panth, pathi, panthan way, Zd. 
pathan way. — Lat. pon(t)-s, ponti-fex. — Chi-Sl. 
pa-tt way. 

Bopp Gl., Pott Il’ 241. Benf. II 93. — I stated in Ztschr. I 34 
my conjecture, that z0dvto-¢ also meant properly path (like vyea 
nélsvOa) and was related to motos as xévdog to maéfos. Cp. Kuhn 
Ztschr. IV 75, Pictet I 115. In the Pet. Dict. the meaning water is 
also given for pdthas and pdtha-m. — On the older meaning of pon-s 
way cp. Cic. ad Att. 1 14. 5, Lange Rom. Alterth. II? 457. — It is 
hard to determine the relation of the A.-S. pdd path, to these words. 
According to Grassmann Ztschr, XII 134 (ep. Tobler IX 245) the p 
remained unchanged here, while in O.-N. fatt ibam and O.-H.-G. fendo 
pedes it experienced the regular modification. — Stokes Ir. Gl. 13 
identifies Ir. ath ford with -xézog, 


350) aar-gowar (é-2d6-Ge-r0) eat, &-meo-r0-¢ without food. 
— Goth. fod-jan toépeuy, fod-ein-s toopy. — Ch.-Sl. 
pit-a-ti rogperv, pit-omu fattened. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. pd, which rt. with the meaning support probably 
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271 underlies these words which are extended by #, and certainly the Lat. 


pa-sc-o-r (cp. Skt. gd-pa-s cowherd), pa-bu-lu-m, pas-tor, Pales (ep. 
Preller Rém. Mythol. 365) perhaps also Gr. Iev, Lat. pa-ni-s (Mess- 
apian zavds), Lith. pé-na-s fodder, pe-n&t nourish, pé-tu-s (plur.) 


noon: while Gr. wo-o-wee acquire, wé-nxa@-wor belongs to No. 377. — 


The Lith. words remind us also of the Lat. pe-n-us (omne quo vescumur 
Cic.), pendtes, penes, pene-tro; the idea stores, store room, furnishes 
the intermediate step to the latter. — Pott W. 1198 ff., Benf. II 72, 
Schleich. Ksl. 119. — The Ch.-Sl. verb shows that Grassmann Ztschr. 
XI 33 is wrong in doubting the expanded verbal:stem pat. — We may 
notice for the formation of the present zaccetar: éoftec (Hesych.). — 
Stokes Beitr. VII 33 compares O.-Ir. caithim esse. ¢ occurs also else- 
where in Irish for p. 


351) St. wav aav-co make to cease, mav-o-wou cease, 
Mav-Aa, mavowdy rest, wav-0-¢ small. 
Lat. pau-lu-s, pau-cu-s, pau-per. 
Goth. fav-ai (plur.) few, O-H.-G. fohé, A.-S. feava, 
Eng. few. 

Grimm Gesch. 396, Kuhn Ztschr. I 515. — The second element 
in pauper must be undoubtedly compared, as Pott Il! 481 saw, with 
opi-paru-s, parére, parare. Kuhn Ztschr. X 320. But parvus presents 
a difficulty, for it lies very near to Gr. maveog (cp. nervus and vsv- 
gov), but on the other hand it can hardly be separated from paru-m, 
par-cu-s, par-c-o (Corssen Beitr, 457). — For paulu-s Corssen II? 531. 


352) med-d-s, méd-v0-¢, méd-Ad-g, médtdv0-g swarthy, pale, 
mod-v-¢ gray. — Skt. pal-i-ta-s gray. — Lat. 
pall-e-o, pall-cdu-s, pullu-s. — O.-H.-G. falo (fal- 
aw-ér). — Ch.-S]. pla-vii albus, Lith. pal-va-s fallow, 
yellowish, pil-ka-s ash-gray. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 120, Benf. II 81, Schleich. Ksl. 120. — The 
meaning of the Lat. pullu-s has the clearest analogy in the Macedon. 
médan-s, fem. wéldyn, which is explained by temewdygs (Sturz de dial. 
Maced. p. 45) and from which the name I/éd4y is derived, though 
others, it is true, prefer to connect it with of wéd-ce Aétor (= fel-s). 
— Corssen Nachtr. 232 assumes for li-ve-o, liv-or, liv-idu-s an adjective 
stem pli-vo, identical with the Ch.-Sl. pla-vw. The common funda- 
mental meaning is ‘pale’; the loss of the p is as in la-tus (No. 367b). 
To these he adds (1? 533) also ob-liv-i-sci, which according to this 
view means properly ‘to darken oneself’. Otherwise Leo Meyer Ztschr. 


XIV 81. Hehn 241, 245 connects wédeva, wehevg dove and palumba 
with these words. : 
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354) médde fell, hide, leather, xédug hide, éovot-mehag 
inflammation of the skin, émt-mdoo-¢ caul, én- 
moa-y surface. 

Lat. pelli-s, pulv-inu-s,-pulv-inar. 
Goth. -fill, thruts-fill leprosy, O. H.-G. fél, Goth. 
fillein-s Jequativds. 
Lit. plévé skin, caul. 
Pott I? 264, Benf. II 83. — The fundamental meaning of this 
stem, confined as it seems to the European languages, must have been 


that of surface. Now as this conception is very near that of plain, 
we might compare the Lat. pala-m on the open field (cp. Germ. auf 


der Hand) and so far the opposite to arcénum and secretwm, Ch.-Sl. 272 


polje field (Mik]. Lex.) and also the O.-H.-G. feld, though here the 
suffix is different. In pala-m then would be the same petrified case- 
form, as occurs in cla-m, perpera-m, oli-m, in a locative sense. Nos. 
102, 367b, 368 are related. — Corssen If? 161 now separates pulvinar 
from these words. 


354), Rt. mev wev-o-wor work, am in need, zév-n(r)-s, 
MEV-l-YQO-§ poor, wev-ia@ poverty, wevéorou serfs, 
m0vo-s work, mové-o work, suffer, wov-no0-¢ 
troublesome, bad. — metva hunger, ¥-wav-ta 
need (?). 

Lat. péniiria? 

O.-H.-G. spannan, Goth. O.-H.-G. spinnan, O.-H.-G. 
Spannda. 

Ch.-Sl. pin-a (inf. pe-w) crucify, Bohem. pn-ou-ti, 
Ch.-Sl. sté-pe-ti compedibus adstringere, pa-to 
compes, Lit. pin-ti twist, pdn-ti-s cord to tie the 
feet of cattle. 

Schleicher Ksl. 120, Benf. 360. — According to him we must 
assume a root spam, preserved in its purest form in omev-1-¢ want, 
as in O.-H.-G. spanan to entice, urge on, spannan strain, be strained, 
with a loss of the v in omc-w draw (ome-o-wo:, 6mc-o-"0-s) spa-tiu-m, 
but with a loss of the initial consonant in the form ev, acquiring here- 
with a less physical signification. From the fuller root-form cna the 
Dor. ome-dvo-v = Att. oradvov (Ahrens Dor. 109) race-course is derived. 
— In péniria the é seems to be diphthongal, and the word is most 
closely connected with wetvo. (Pott W. I 247). — Thus Rt. mev (f. crev): 
cra = tev: ta, yev: ya. Add wé-xov-9-a, 2-na-F-0-y p. 84. For the 
loss of an initial s see p. 683. Cp. Pott W. I 382, Corssen Nachtr. 

Currius, Etymology. 22 


273 
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109, 1? 479, where inter alia he translates swa sponte from one’s own * 


impulse, and compares the 0.-H.-G. span-s-t incitement, Cp. No. 362. 


355) még, x00-On. — Skt. ved. pas-as membrum virile. 
Lat. péni-s. — M.-H.-G. visellin penis. — Lit. 
pis-a (pya-da) cunnus, pis-ti coire cum muliere. 


Pott. W. II 2, 430, cp. W. I 203, Aufrecht Ztschr. 1 288, who 
derives wé-og from meo-og, pé-ni-s from pes-ni-s, and compares also 
O.-H.-G. fas-al foetus. In the first edition of this work II 263 
I showed that the oxéog which has found its way into some lexicons 
with this signification, does not anywhere occur, and hence it is rightly 
omitted in Steph. Thesaurus. It rests only on the stupid etymology 
in the Et. M. aéog, ofuon, uar’ Elder tov o ote ome nal éxredvEetat. 
— Corssen Nachtyr. 296. 


356) méod-w (meojow) press through, 20@o-g way, way 


through, zoe-9-wd-¢ ferry, w0@gv-w convey, pro- 
cure, wo@vé-co9 procure, éu-20@0-¢ passenger, mer- 
chant, weto-« trial, attempt, wevod-o attempt. 

Skt. par, pi-par-mi carry over, conduct, further, 
surpass. Zend par bring over. 

Lat. por-ta, por-tu-s, ex-per-1-0-r, per-itu-s, pert-culu-m 
par-a-re (?). 

Goth. far-an go, far-j-an convey, O.-H.-G. ar-far-u 
= erfahre I experience [originally eundo asseque 
Grimm]. 

Grimm Gesch. I 397, Pott W. Il 1 395. — Pott rejected any 
connection with Skt. Kar even in II! 329. Cp. Ztschr. II] 413. — 
Here only the indubitably equivalent words are compared. -—— 
meio == meg-ra (Aeol. zéoga~). The verb zedew pierce through, bore 
through (me-mwe-wévo-¢) is generally given as the stem-verb, because 
of melee “élevPor (6B 434) and similar phrases: but as this word can- 
not be separated from zegovy spike, pin, oem needle, tongue, weroa 
edge, z7o0-s mutilated, the meaning is very remote: I exclude it the 
more readily from our present group, because it recalls the Ch.-Sl. 
por-ja, (Inf. pra-te) oyfGm, though I do not on that account wish to 
deny the possibility of any relation between the roots. — On the 
other hand this group is evidently connected with 


357) méoc ultra, wéeay trans (comp. réQou-tée ulterius) 
méootv-co bring to an end, wegato-¢ on the farther 
side, xsgc-ry land on the farther side, ITevgavev-s, 
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néoas, retowo goal, end, é-rEroeo-v0-¢, d-megeto-og 
unlimited, infinite. 
Skt. para-s on the farther side, distant, another, 
para-m (ady.) out over, to the farther side, pa- 
ra-ma-s the farthest, outermost, pdra-s the farther 
bank, pdv-a-m goal, end. 
Ch.-Sl. polt vipa ulterior (?). 
O.-Ir. we compar. ireiu ulterior (Z.2 277, 275). 
Bopp Gl., Pott I1 108, Mikl. Lex., Ebel Beitr. I 311. — To the 
adjectival meaning of the Skt. para-s are akin Lat. peren-die (cp. 
Skt. paré djav-7) on another day, per-egre in another land, per-per-am 
&idwg in a bad sense, while perjwriu-m has been already mentioned 
under per, waea (No. 346). Cp. Corssen 1? 776. There is evidently 
a radical connexion with the forms there collected, as with No. 356, 
but in Greek the vowel of the stem-syllable separates zwea from 
xéoa, and this is unmistakeably accompanied by a difference of mean- 
ing. — The O.-Lat. polteo pro ulteriore (Fest. p. 205) reminds us of 
the Ch.-Sl. polw; still I place both here only conjecturally.. — In the 
same way the Ose. pert which is explamed by ‘the other side’ (Ebel 
Ztschr. V 417, Corssen XIII 189) may be just mentioned. — 0.-H.-G. 
fer-no, Goth. fairra far is certainly also related (ep. No. 360). 


358) meod-w (fut. meoa-ow) carry over, sell, zéo-vy-we, 
m-moa-ox-c sell, mol-c-uwou buy, xea-o1-¢ ayooa- 
ota Hesych. — moa-tia-g 0 ta Onudoie nworov 
Hesych. — zéo-vy meretrix. 

Skt. par (pri-j-é) d-pr-ta-s busy, pdra-jd-mi (com- 
pounded with w, d) employ. 

Benf. Il 34, Ztschr. VIII 1, where he compares also Skt. pan 

(pan-é) exchange, purchase, wager, pan-a-s wager, bargain, pay, pan- 


ja-s purchaseable &c. The lingual » points to the loss of r, so that 274 


pana-té and mégva-ter correspond. — Bopp Gl. s. v. kp. Cp. Ztschr. 
Ill 414 f. where I have compared also the Lit. per-k-u buy as a form 
expanded by the addition of a k; the word prék-i-s price which is cert- 
ainly related, is closely related to the Lat. pret-iu-m, but as here the 
form in t seems to be the only legitimate one, the resemblance does not 
extend beyond a community of root. — zegc in its relations to m- 
mod-onw &e. is discussed by Lobeck Paralipp. 401. The form é-mQ0- 
cev éxoaywarevouro (Hesych.) attaches itself to the meaning of Skt. 
vj-d-pdra-s business: I regard as an expansion of this mea the stem 
of zeccow (lon. reyjccw, e7gs) whose meaning in Homer is much 


‘ more material than is the case in later usage. Cp. No. 273. I. Bekker 
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Berliner Monatsber. 1865 p. 91. The older form of the stem was. 
moan, preserved in meano-¢ C. I. No. 1702 1. 4, from which zeéy arose 
by softening (cp. p. 661). — With No. 356 (cp. 357) aegé@ was ori- 
ginally identical; xedepoe Pott W. I 251 well translates ‘I bring to 
myself’: it was only by degrees that transfer and traffic (Wandel and 
Handel) parted off into distinct forms of similar origin. — Perhaps 
we may connect with this group O.-Ir. crenas qui emit, ar-ro-chimr 
redemit, Corn. pernas emat, Armor. prenet redemptus (Z.? 432, 450, 
516, 532). 

359) weot about, over, very, wég-§ round about, megu- 
660-¢ excessive, -zeo9 however much. — Skt. pare 
as adv. round about, as prep. with acc. about, 
against, with abl. from, compounded with  ad- 
jectives very. — Zend pai as adv. round, as 
prep. with acc. about, with instrum. and abl. 
for, over, in comp. very. — Lat. per- before ad- 
jectives. — O.-Ir. er- aer- intensive particle, er- 
chosmil persimilis (Z.? 864). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I? 108, I? 483, who im Lat. pari-e(t)-s assumes 
this preposition with the meaning around, compounded with the rt. 7. 
— As meol nmavtov éupever dddov in Homer, so Skt. pari-laghu-s 
very light, Lat. per-mag-nu-s (cp. méeu-wyjx-ns). Pott also adds ITeved- 
Boos, whose ev he holds to have been produced as in efyé and the 
ai in Zend, by anticipation (Vorklingen) of the 7 (Umlaut). An un- 
usually careful discussion of the whole of the material here coming 
under consideration is given by Sonne Ztschr. XIV 1 ff. The most 
remarkable coincidences between the Vedic and Homeric language 
result from this: e. g. weol-o.de = pari-véda, wegt-eott = par)j-aste. 
— The particle zee, in form equivalent to the apocopated Aeol. zee 
= méol, Hartung Partikeln I 327 ff. recognizes in its connexion with 
meol. — Cp. maga (No. 346) and waeog (No. 347). In Skt. the use 
of part is less sharply distinguished from that of the forms quoted 
under ogc. In C. I. No. 11 we find za@ molgéum in the sense of 
megl moléuov, with the original w preserved, as in Faeyov, and the 
augm. « (Ahrens Dial. Aeol. 226). — The Irish particle ended in 
a vowel, as is shown by the aspiration of the following consonant, 
probably in a. Phonetically the prep. air agrees with the Zend pairi, 
but in its meaning it corresponds with zo. 

359b) wegx-v0-g (also xéoxo-s) spotted, blackish. — Skt. 
pre-mi-s spotted, pied (especially of cows). 

A. Fick Orient und Occident TI 108. Pott W. II 2, 441. — 


275 The Gk. word has the especial meaning ‘sprinkled with dark spots’, 
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and hence is often used especially of fruit which is getting dark and 
ripe, but no one who examines the glosses of Hesychius, weoucger 
weheviger wovnidder, 1) mematverar, meQnalvErv Ovamointddector, mequvon 
helovoy wointhov, mEenvos yhavnog wéhag nal Tx OMwoln, MEQnauata TH 
éxl tod me0cwxov TOLALAWOATCL, TOCKVOY WEAVE, MEEXYSY TOLHLAdYOOOY 
éleqov, will doubt the fundamental meaning here stated, nor that 
moon-ag éleqove, medé (St. xeon) and xeoxd-¢ hind or fiven or roe, 
for the meaning of the word is disputed, belong here.,— By the side 
of the words with ¢ we find in Sanskrit others equivalent in meaning, 
but presenting sh in the place of ¢, and regarded as related, prsh- 
ata-s, spotted, gazelle, prshant dappled, prshatt dappled cow. In the 
case of several of these words we have the by-meanings spot, fleck, 
drop of water (as with prshata-s): hence it seems probable that 
sprinkle is the fundamental meaning of the root, and that zoewé, 
drop of water (Hesych. ze0é) has also the same origin. Finally 
TIgoxvn is probably the pied swallow. — With zeex-v0-¢ Benf. II 82 
connects the Lat. spwrc-w-s, whose meaning is related to that of the 
Greek word as the M.-H.-G. smwz to smitzen, to throw upon. Cp. 
above p. 113. We should thus be brought back to a rt. spark, which 
Fick identifies with the Skt. sparg tangere, conspergere, the meaning 
to bespot linking the two. As to meaning the Lat. sparg-o (whose 
g might be softened from c), M.-H.-G. sprengen spargere, sprengel tuft 
for sprinkling with, and Skt. parsh (for park-sh?), Zend paresh be- 
sprinkle, come nearer: to these we may add Bohem. prs-e-ti drizzle, 
rain (Miklosich Lex. s. v. prauch- p. 716). — On the connection with 
rt. spar and on by-forms with 4 cp. No. 389. 


360) xéovor (Dor. xéouts, wégutig) last year, weqvol-v0-¢ 


of-last year. — Skt. parut wéovor, parut-tna-s 
méovotvos. — M.-H.-G. vert, vérnent, vérn anno 
superiore. — O.-Ir. in-wraid ‘last year’, onn-wrid 


ab anno priore. 

Pott 11 108, Il! 266, 587, Benf. I 312, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 97. — The Skt. word is clearly a compound of para alius (No. 
357) and vat = Ferog (No. 210). Hence we have here one of the 
few cases (cp. p. 41) in which compounds date from a time earlier 
than the separation of the languages. — For the Doric forms see 
Ahrens Dial. Dor. 64. — With the M.-H.-G. vért however we must 
also compare the Goth. fatrni-s old, fatrnjo jér the old year (Diefenbach 
Goth. Wtb. I 353). — The passage, from which I have taken the 
first of the Irish words, runs: ind ord-nasc do-ratus-sa duit-siw in- 
uraid, in mair latt? the ring which I gave you last year, have you 
. still? (T. B. Fr. p. 150). — wraid is for *paruti, with in cp. in-diw hodie, 
in-nocht hae nocte (Z.? 609). — For the second (onn = 6 inn) Z. 611. 
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361) andd-g mud, xyA-cvo-g of mud, eo-xydax-tf-co defile, 
insult. — Lat. pa-li(d)-s, palus-tri-s (?). 
Bopp Gl., Pott I+ 242, Il? 493, 580, Ztschr. VIII 179. — Benf. 
11 81 connects these words with those discussed under No. 352. Per- 
haps he is right in explaining the length of the first syllable from 
a form maifo-¢ (cp. yoova = youFa) to which the Skt. palva-la-s 
pool, pond, points. — zndax-(¢-@ presumes a noun formed like Bada, 
though its actual occurrence cannot be proved. However Hesych. 
has zcd-xo-¢* mndo-s. — Is pal-t(d)-s compounded with the st. ud 
= ¥0 (No. 300), meaning thus muddy water? Corssen Beitr. 110 at- 
tempts another explanation of palu-s by connecting it with madvvevy, 
but the meaning of the latter, i. e. scatter, is too far removed. This 
comparison seems now doubtful to me, especially as the Skt. palala-m 
formerly pressed into its service, according to the PW. means not 
mud, but bruised grains, pap, dirt: and hence has nothing to do with 
these words. 


362) xyvo-s, yvn, xyv-io-v (Dor. x&vio-v) weft, woof, 
anv-t§-ouce reel, weave, mnvi-tl-¢ Weaving woman. 
Lat. pannu-s, pannu-velliu-m, pdnu-s weft. 

Goth. fana déxog, O.-H.-G. fano linteum, vexillum. 

Ch.-Sl. pon-java linteum, o-pona aulaeum, velum. 
Grimm Gesch. 396. — These words are probably connected with 
No. 354. — Miklosich Lex. 624. — pannwvelliwm Varro 1.1. V § 114 
with the commentators. In the case of pdnu-s, which also means 
swelling, it may be doubted whether it is not a Doric word borrowed. 
No importance is to be attached to the doubled » in pannus (cp. 
quattwor) and we need not on that account assume a formation ori- 
ginally distinct from z7jvo-¢ and pdnu-s. Of Greek words the river- 
name IInv-ev0-¢ (cp. cev-e0-g) thread (?) and IInvedomere probably 
Lelong here: the latter Pott has already (II! 261) connected with 
ayvn, and Welcker also (Ep. Cyclus II 15, Gétterlehre I] 659) explains 
it ‘weaving-woman’. I divide it IIyved-on-evw and regard the first 
part as an offshoot from ajvo-s, like miu-é1y, xvp-é4n, Sup-ély, veq- 
ély (by the side of véqos), the second as a feminine nomen agentis, 
formed, like Ovs-aeroto-toxerc, from the rt. dm, preserved in Lat. op us 
= Skt. ap-as, and perhaps in gvd-om-1-¢ (race-work?), doev-ow and 
in [Tev-on-evg father of Ezerds. Other traces of the rt. dm are dis- 


cussed in Studien I 1, 261. The word would thus mean ‘worker in 
weaving’, ‘clothes-worker’ (cp. t 142), 


363) Rt. m xt-ov (st. mov), magd-g, me96-¢, mudéo-g 
fat, wieco, m-ry(r)-¢, aiu-édy fat, avoclv-o fatten. 
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Skt. rt. pi (pjai) paj-é swell, be swollen, make to 
swell, pi-na-s, pi-van, pivara-s fat (adj.), pivas fat 
(subst.), pinv, pino-d-mi swell. Zd. pivath (u.) fat. 

Lat. 0-pi-mu-s? 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 578, Benf. II 76, Kuhn Ztschr. I 375, with 
whom I cannot agree in the identification of the suffixes. Clearly the 
‘unmarried’ feminine xéevew, as Déderlein calls it (Gloss. 2250) cor- 
responds to the Skt. pivar?7. — Pott places pingui-s also here: in 
that case the g must be accessory: but I regard it as a nasalized 
form which has arisen out of pengwi-s = mayv-s. Cp. p. 510, Corssen 
Nachtr. 88. 6-pimu-s seems to be formed from 0b (6 = 0b) and a lost 
stem pimo, whose expansion is z-p-édn, like obs-coenu-s. 


364) ztdo-¢g felt, felt hat. — Lat. pilleu-s (pileu-s). —o77 
0.-H.-G. fil-z. — Ch.-Sl. plist? coactile. 

Pott I* 109, Grimm Gesch. 398, Mikl. Lex. — According to 
Fleckeisen ‘Fifty Articles’ p. 35 we must write pdllews with Il, but 
this can hardly have any etymological significance. How it is related 
to the Lat. pilu-s hair is not quite clear. Corssen 1” 525 propose- 
an extensive combination, which is however too hair-splitting for me 
Pilleus might also be a borrowed word, so as to correspond to a lost 
adjective equivalent in meaning to zdduvo-s. 


365) xtvo-g dirt, xvvagd-g dirty, omi-Ao-¢ spot, &-om0-Ao-¢ 
spotless. — Old Bohem. spi-na, New Boh. spina 
smut. 

Schleicher Ksl. 120. — Other combinations in Benf. II 77, re 
jected in favour of that here given in Ztschr. III 416. The Slavic 
form points to a root cm, from which z/-vo-¢ as well as omé-Ao-g have 
been derived. Cp. also xivanog, xoved, te tunuate nel drone Poguorre 
trav Eviwv, onidog uniis (Hesych.). There is no authority for the 
opinion, maintained by Corssen Beitr. 564, that a/vog means gloss 
of fat. 


365b) xéo-o-¢ pea, mio-wvo-g of pease. — Lat. pis-u-m, 
Piso. 


Pictet II 288, Pott W. II, 2, 431. — Both derive the word from 
rt. pis, whence the Skt. pish grind, pound; from this come pish-fika 
a kind of groats, Lat. pins-o pis-o pound, pis-tor, pi-lu-m, pilumn-s 
(Symbola Phil. Bonn. I 277) Ch.-Sl. pzs-eno eAgitor, pis-enica triticum 
(Miklos, Lex. 760). Hehn 141 is probably right in adding the Ch.-81. 
peés-uku sabulum, calculus, and in conjecturing ‘globule’, ‘grain-fruit’ 

_to be the primary meaning, one which is easily derived from the rt. 
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367) Rt. mhay (for max) aAjoo-o (é-xdyny-n-v, éé-e- 
nhay-y-v) strike, xAny-y blow, xAdé-o strike, drive 
off (éxhayy inv, mhayurds). 

Lat. plang-o, plang-or, planc-tu-s, plag-a. — sie 
punish? 

Goth. flék-an xonreotor, lament [Scot. fleech). 

lit. plak-1 strike, plék-ti flog. 


Benf. II 98. — In the Ind. lect. aest. Kil. 1857 p. VI I have 
shown that plak is the root-form, from which ziay arose by weaken- 
ing. For the connection of zijcow with énldyytnvy, xalimlayytels 
and miefe (® 269) cp. Philologus III p. 2 ff. Cp. Lobeck Elem. I 
237. Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 97. — Lobeck (as also Ahrens 
Formenl. p, 117) justly assumes a root mek, from which come also 
minoto-v and mél-as, teryect-217,-ty-s, &-n1a-r0-¢ with the fundamental 
meaning of striking or hitting against something. This more physical 
meaning still occurs plainly in dac-217-11-5, which Welcker Gétterl. 
I 699 translates by ‘hard-hitting’ as an epithet of the "Eowds. The 
shortest form of the root, originally par, occurs in Zend, where it 
means to fight, and in Church-Slavonic and Lithuanian, with the 
meaning of ‘to strike’ in pra-ti, Lith. pér-ti. To this belongs the 
proper name IIdéeu-s, translated “41éEavdgo0s, champion, and the Vedic 
pari-par-in opponent (Ztschr. I 35, V 394). I am not disconcerted by 
Oscar Meyer’s differing combinations (Quaest. Homer. p. 16), where 
the translation of the word is neglected. From med we also arrive 
at 20A-e-wo-¢ (cp. &v-e-po-s), wed-e-u-llo (cp. No. 98 and Fick Ztschr. 
XIX 263). On the vowel which appears here as in zélac, melalo 
see p. 718. — From this mek, tha we get plak by means of an ac- 
cessory k, and thence may, as from mpa mpd (No. 358). I conject- 
ured some time ago that zélawy-og was of the same origin and meant 
beating, tossing (hence clos év méldyecow & 335). The explanation 
suggested by Lobeck Proleg. 305 and recently by Walter Ztschr. XII, 
420 from ziaé board, in the sense of aequor is less suited to the 
usage of the word, which commonly denotes the sea especially in its 
dangerous character. The stem xia (No. 102) is thus a form which 
was retained for certain meanings, by the side of which the later 
forms here discussed, having separated from the others only on Greek 
soil, went their own distinct way. O.-H. G. fleg-il is probably regarded 


with justice as borrowed from flagellum, but the Goth. flék-an (Scotch 279 


fleech] points to an ante-German plag, so that this weaker form by 
the side of the stronger is shown to be very ancient. Cp. J. Grimm 
Worterb. under fluchen, Delbriick Ztschr. f. d. Philol. I 145, Corssen 


125395; 


9 
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367b) xdarv-g flat, broad, xAdr-og breadth, xdcr-n blade 
of the oar, plate, wAdr-cvo-g plane. — adad- 
avo-v, tlat-cvyn pastry board. 

Skt. rt. prath (prathé) spread out, prthu-s (compar. 
prath-ija-s) broad, wide, prath-as breadth. — Zd. 
frath-anh breadth. 

Lith. platu-s broad. 

O.-Ir. lethan broad (Z.? 776), lethit latitudo (Z.? 805). 

Pott I! 93, Bopp Gl., Benf. I1 98, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 40, Ebel Beitr. 
I 310. — The verb ziaoow with a dental stem (zdwo-wo, miwo-r0-¢) 
probably belongs here, so that the fundamental meaning is extendere, 
expandere, a meaning well adapted for working in soft masses; hence 
also gu-xdac-teo-v plaster. — From Latin we may compare lat-us 
with a lost p (ep. lanw under No. 102, O.-Iv. lethan Ebel Beitr. VI 
226) to which belong Latiwm plain and lat-er brick, properly plate, 
but certainly not ldtu-s, for which, from Fest. 1p. 313 ‘stlata genus 
navign latum magis quam altum’, we must assume an initial sél (ep. 
under No. 227): though perhaps planta sole of the foot does, the 
meaning approaching that of zlary: Corssen however I! 637 explains 
it from pldne-ta. pld-nu-s so far as form goes might belong here as 
well as to No. 102. plawtu-s with an older form plo-tu-s [or perhaps 
rather a rustic form Roby Lat. Gramm. § 250] (planis pedibus Fest. 
239) can hardly be from platu-u-s, as Ebel Ztschr. V 392 holds. The 
derivation of plau-tu-s from plan-tu-s, attempted by Joh. Schmidt 
(Voc. I 179) is wholly wanting in analogies from Italian languages. 
I pass over the Teutonic words compared by Pott, because they — 
e. g. O.-N. flat-r flat — do not agree in their final letter. Otherwise 
Grassmann Ztschr. XII 107. — Cp. also No. 215, 353. 

368) adivto-g brick. — O-H.-G. flins stone. — Bohem. 
plita sandstone, Lith. plyta brick. 

Pott Il? 444, Benf. I] 99. — & here corresponds to an older ¢. 
Does xitvtog belong to the series of forms in vO (daxvtog &c.) dis- 
cussed by Pott Personennamen p. 451? It might easily be derived 
from the wéi-o. rocks mentioned under No. 352, with the syncope of 
the ¢ (cp. @xdero). — The connexion with No. 367 can hardly be 
a direct one. Still both stems might be related to the shorter forms 
treated of under No. 353, which appear to go back to a rt. med. — 
Miklosich Lex., Hehn 77 and Joh. Schmidt Vocal. 80 hold the Slavo- 
Lithuanian words to be borrowed from the Greek. — Corssen I? 114 
compares also the Lat. dat-er. [Grimm Worterb. s. v. doubts the 
connection of flint with zi’v@og, both on the ground of irregular cor- 


respondence of mutes, and also because of the different meaning: but 
see Fick? 377.] 
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369) Rt. mhu mié-w (xdev-couar) sail, float (by-form 
mAw-@), 2A0-0-5 voyage, xAw-r6-¢ fit for a voyage, 
seaworthy, zAo-ry-¢ floater, sailor. — mdbv-c 
wash, wAv-wa dish-water [2Av-wo Bekker in Arist. 
H. A. IV 8 1. 27: ep. Lidd. & Scott s. v.] wdv- 
t0-¢ washed, xdvy-ryj@ washer. 


Skt. rt. plu (plav-é) float, sail, hover, spring, d-plw280 


bathe oneself, wash, pldva-jd-mi cause to float, 
bathe, wash, plav-a-s boat, floating, flood. 

Lat. plu plu-i-t, pluv-ia, O.-Lat. per-plov-ere cause to 
flow through, be leaky: Umbr. pre-plo-tatu over- 
flowed. 

Goth. flé-du-s morauds, O.-H.-G. flew-iw fluito, lavo. 
fliu-z-w fluo. 

Ch.-Sl. plov-a, plu-ja (Inf. plu-ti) wié-o, plav-t (fem.) 
navis, Lith. pldau-j-u (inf. plau-ti) wash, plaii-ti-s 
catarrh, pli-s-ti to begin to float, overflow. 

O.-Ir. lwam celox, lwath velox, im-luad agitatio, imm- 
luadi exagitat, wm-luadad saltabat (Z.” 22, 224, 
275, 437, 445, 876). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1128, Benf. II 96, Grimm Gesch. 397. — 
The root denotes movement in water and of water under four main 
heads: 1) float (flood, wash) — 2) sail — 8) flow — and 4) rain, 
and only in Skt. and Old Ivish motion generally. With the meaning 
fluctuare may be connected plima, becoming in German Flawm. — 
For zivv-@ = miv-v-w cp. Ztschr. V1 89. To the stem zivy belongs 
also xAvy-tyje (ms. xAv-tje, but cp. xAvvtere) which Hesych. considers 
equivalent to zAvouds [or rather zitvog L. and §8.]. It seems there- 
fore to have meant wash-trough, = Lat. linter (trough, boat, wash- 
ing-boat), old Lat. lunter (Biicheler Rh. Mus. XI 298). In Prisc. V 
p- 151 Hertz wivytje or mivvrne (Acol.) is to be read. — pateram per- 
plovere, pertusam esse Fest. p. 250; Corssen Ausspr. IL* 20, where 
plora-re (which reminds of the Homeric daxeurdaerv) is also discussed; 
and explained as a denominative from a lost adj. ploru-s from plo- 
veru-s. (Otherwise I? 361.) For the Umbrian word Aufr. and Kirchh. 
II 414. — mvedo-g is put for wivelo-¢ to avoid labdacism. — The 
Lith. plav-k-ti swim is expanded by the addition of a k. 


370) Rt. mvu xzvé-o (xvev-ow) blow, breathe, aved-ua, 
nvo-y breath, wvev-uav (St. rvevuoyv) mlevucv 
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lungs, xé-vv-wévo-s, mvv-td-g intelligent, wuvuty 
understanding, zou-xvv-@ puff. 
Lat. pul-mo (st. pulmén). 
O.-H.-G. fné-h-an anhelare, fnast anhelitus. 
Ch-Sl. plusta (neut. plur.), Lith. plariczei (pl.) lungs. 
Pott W. I 1124, Benf. I 605, Grimm Gesch. 398, Walter Ztschr. 
XII 402 with my reply XIII 396. — fné-h-an and the Slavo-Lith. 
words point to a stem-form expanded by a k, which is possibly more 
closely connected with xvty-w (f. mvv-x-@). For it is not improbable 
that zvfyo starts from the fundamental idea ‘I make to breathe hard’ 
(Benf.). Cp. Goth. hvap-ja (No. 36). Otherwise Corssen Nachtyr. 117. 
— myvv-t0-¢ (xvvt0g upowy, mvito éxvevosv, évoncsy Hesych.) with 
a ‘supporting’ +, like the Lat. p-i-tu-ita compared with xtv- (No. 
382). Cp. p. 720. The breath is here as in the Lat. animus a sym- 
bol of the life of the soul. — In the case of pulmo it may be sup- 
posed that there has been borrowing, still we should rather in that 
case expect pluwmo and instead of the long vowel a short vowel in 
the suffix (puwl-min-is). — The replacement of » by J, which shows 
itself in a remarkable manner in three families of speech, is explained 


281 by the rarity of the sound-group pn and the frequency of pl. — Pauli 


‘Korpertheile’ 15 adopts an entirely different explanation, identifying 
mev-wov and pul-mo with the O.-H.-G. flou-m ‘fat of the intestines’ 
(and also dirt), and thinks that the lungs are called so from their 
floating on the surface (No. 369) and that xvevuor is a later form, 
arising in an endeavour to secure resemblance to avéo. Cp. p. 443. 
371) Rt. mo, m Aeol. 20-v-0, ai-v-0 (fut. at-owar, aor. 
é-m-o-v, mi-ft, perf. wé-2a-xa) drink, 20-t0-s, 
TO-WH, O-We, 26-Gt-¢ drink, xd-ry-g drinker, zo- 
tQ-L0-v cup, xi-vo-v barley-drink, beer. — m- 
mt-6x-09 give to drink, zi-6-og meadow, Ilion 

mt-6-tea watering place [also, drink]. 

Skt. rt. pd- pd-mi, pi-ba-mi (pi-vd-mi) drink, pdja- 
ja-mi give to drink, pd-tra-m drinking vessel, 
pa-na-m drink, draught, pi-ta-s drunken, having 
drunk. 

Lat. pd-tu-s, pd-ti-o(n), péd-tor, pd-c-ulu-m, péotare. — 
bi-b-o. 

Ch.-Sl. pi-ti bibere, pi-vo (st. pives) mowa, na-poi-ti 
motitev, Lith. po-ta tippling, pé-na-s milk. 

O.-Ir. chim bibo, ni-ib non bibit (Z.? 430). 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. 1188, Benf. II 74, Schleich. Ksl. 119, Stokes 
Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 93. — We must assume pa as the original root, 
but by the side of it im all families of language the weaker form pi 
also presents itself. Cp. No. 475. — Lat. bé-b-o perhaps by a weak- 
ening which, just as in Boblicola (Corssen Ausspr. I? 129) proceeding 
from a letter in the middle of the word attacked the initial conso- 
nant by assimilation (ep. Skt. pi-bd-mi). We have further vini-bu-a 
(Non. p. 81), ew-bu-res (quasi epotae Paul. Epit. 79), where bw appears 
to have arisen from po (Corssen Nachtr. 176). Im-bu-o is a sort of 
causative to im-bibo: ep. Ch.-Sl. po-ja (inf. poi-ti) give to drink. 
A similar weakening in Bicw, the later form for the fountain [ica 
(Lob. Proleg. 419) mentioned by Strabo VIII p. 356: for Tica see 
also Aug. Mommsen Philol. VIII 724. The etymology is as early as 
Strabo. For the Aeolic forms za-»-0 &c. see Ahr. d. Aeol. 131. 

372) xow-unv (st. xowwsv) shepherd. — Skt. pd-ju-s 
guardian, Zd. pd-yw protector. — Lith. pé-mi 
(st. pé-men) shepherd. 

Pott W. I 245, Benf. Il 73, Sonne Ztschr. XII 278. — By the 
discovery of the Vedic pd-ju-s light is thrown upon the origin of 
the words. pd-ju-s is derived from the rt. pd protect, and hence 
means shepherd: to this belongs wa-v for 2w-jv herd, to which, as 
being a neuter, the passive meaning was attached. From 2@-jv came 
mol-wiy as dotv-wov from dotv. The Lith. pé-mw' also points by 
its é to an 7 once present in the stem-syllable. maa-v was formerly 
compared (very incorrectly) with Lat. pec-u = Skt. pag-w, Goth. fath-w 
(No. 348) with which it has nothing to do, for x does not drop out 
between vowels. 


373) wow penalty, &-xowva ransom. — Lat. poena, pi- 


; nro, paenitet. 

Pott W. I 1107 with a not improbable derivation from st. pu 
(Skt. to purify), whence pii-ru-s, pu-tu-s and the causative of putu-s 
puta-re to make clean (hence amputare, lanam putare), then to bring 
to cleanness, to make clear (cp. the nautical expression ‘to clear out’) 
and according to a genuinely Roman conception, to reckon, think 
(cp. I reckon, a favourite expression with the Americans for I sup- 
pose). The form quoted by Pott and Benfey (II 77) poesna rests only 282 
on a false reading in Fest. p. 205. Corssen Beitr. 78 is probably 
right in assuming an original form pov-ina (pov by expansion (Zulaut) 
from pu) and in referring paenitet, which according to Corssen 1? 327 
is well established, to a paeni-ti, arising from pav-ina = pov-ina, 
a form which differs from piimi-tio only as poti-twr from poti-tur. — 
Mommsen Roman History I 26 (E. T.) is certainly right in holding 
soy to be a ‘Graeco-Italic conception’. Pott gives no reasons for 
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his epithet ‘borrowed’, which he attaches to the Lat. poena. — 
é-mor-ve seems to be &x-nowa, &nd-nowa (Pott Il? 391). In its 
meaning of counting out it touches closely on putare (computare). 
Even in Aesch. Prom. 222 xenxaior mowais taisdé uw’ dvtnustpato we 
have a trace of the neutral conception ‘recompense’. 


374) addt-g town, dim. wodt-y-vn, wodt-y-vL0-v, Wodé-ty-s. 
— Skt. pur, puri-s, purt, pura-m town, citadel. 
Bopp Gl., &e. — The derivation from the root mhe (No. 366) con- 
jectured also by Pott II! 118, Benf. II 86 has been discussed above, 
p. 82. It is noteworthy that in Sanskrit as in Greek the notion of 
stronghold comes into prominence, and on account of this Pictet U 
290 perhaps rightly compares the Lith. pil-i-s castle. — The stem 
modoce in xoluocoovyos must be traced back to wodi-x-ve with a double 
hypokoristic suffix, and the same k, aspirated by the influence of 
(cp. Avy-vo-s), occurs also in wodd-y-vn (cp. x¥dcE uvdd-y-vn). — mt0- 
it-e-Be0-v (cp. #¥e-s-te0-v) seems to go back to a verbal stem (cp. 
Hom. zodé-£-@ build). — For the t of mrodig see p. 489. 
375) xodv-¢ (by-stem zoddo) much (comp. wde-l-wy, sup. 
mAsi-6r0-¢), Ayj-v besides. 
Skt. puru-s much (Ved. pulu-s), pul-a-s wide. Old- 
Pers. paru-s much. 
Lat. plis, plir-imu-s, pléri-que. : 
Goth. filu wove, filu-sna xan%os, O.-N. comp. flei-ri, 
sup. flest-r. 
O.-Ir. a multus, n. pl. él, an i-stem (Z2 236, 858), 
ilar multitudo (Z.? 780), lia plus, plures (Z.? 277). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W.-II, 1, 361, Benf. II 85, Ebel Beitr. I 310. — 
For the Vedic form pulu-s cp. Max Miiller Ztschr. V 141. The un- 
mistakeable connection with rt. the (No. 366) shows itself with espe- 
cial clearness in the comparative forms developed from the shorter 
stem whe: whe-vov = Lat. ple-(ijos (pleores = plires Carm. Arv.) 
whence also plérique, while the old Latin forms plows, plousima, 
ploirume, plisima presuppose the form plo-(i)os (Corssen Ztschr. II] 
283, Leo Meyer Gott. Anz. 1861 p. 967). — The w in Skt. is a spe- 
cifically Indic weakening from a, and parw the original form: zoJo 
= moifo goes back to par-va. — ayy is only an adverbialized 
mléov (cp. éusdyv Archil.). 


376) Rt. mop é209-0-v gave, brought, xé-2o@-reu is given, 
determined, xogovv-w afford, prepare. 
Lat. par-(t)-s, por-ti-o-(n), par-a-re (?), por-td-re. 
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Ebel Ztschr. V 417. — The development of the meaning of 
uéoos (No. 467) shows that the fundamental idea of pars is share, 
portion. — I conjecture that the root appears also in the Lat. par-d-o, 
pe-per-t, which has its nearest analogue in the Lith. per-i brood, hatch. 
We have a similar transition of meaning in the O.-H.-G. bir-w pario 
= Gr. géow (No. 411) and in the German word triichtig (bearing, 
pregnant) and there is a like relation between to bring and to bring 
forth. Hence parentes (on the aorist form of which see Studien V 439) 
are of mogovtes. Thus we may without any violence place in this 
group also the poetic w0e-1-s juvenca (x 410). But xd9-w-s, m0o-te-& 
have the same meaning, words which Benf. I 583 compares with the 
Skt. prthu-ka-s, prathu-ka-s young. We may therefore assume de- 
rivation from the same root, by the aid of a dental consonant, and 
connect them with zaedévo-¢ maiden, and somewhat more distantly 
with O.-H.-G. far taurus, which Grimm Gesch. 32 derives from fars, 
whence fersa cow. The form z0éé1g has no adequate support, and 
therefore cannot be used to derive zégig from xéets, which would 
anyhow be dangerous. — Corssen Beitr. 78 connects with portio, 

. o-porte-t for ob-porte-t it falls to me as my share. — A connection with 
No. 356 is probable. — Fick indeed (? 118) compares this group with 
the Skt. pi-par-mi (No. 366) which besides meaning ‘fill’ also means 
‘deal out lavishly, bestow’. But the notion of lavishness is wholly 
wanting to the Graeco-Latin words. 


377) xdo.-g (for wott-¢) husband, wor-ra the holy, deo- 
moty-¢ master, dgo-movva mistress, dsoxdGvV0-¢ 
lordly, dsox0€-c am lord. 

Skt. pa-ti-s lord, husband, pa-t-né lady, wife, pat-j-é 
am lord, share. 

Lat. com-po(t)-s, im-po(t)-s, pot-is (potis-suwm, possum), 
pot-ior, pot-ens, pot-es-ta(t)-s, pot-i-ri, — Ose. potiad 
possit. 

_ Goth. -fath-s lord, brith-fath-s bridegroom. 

Lith. pa-t-s husband, male, self, pa-ti wife, pat pre- 
cisely, very, vész-pat-s lord, ruler. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 238, Benf. II 75. — The root is pa (Skt. 
pa pami) guard, protect, from which come also pd-la-s ruler, Bohem. 
pd-n lord; and also Gr. mdé-o-wou acquire, mé-2a war possess. The 
close connection of the notions to be master and to possess, which 
recur in all words of this rt., is shown by the proverbial use in Theo- 


critus XV 90 meccwsvog éxitacce. A noun pa-ti-s formed from this 
root is preserved in four families of speech. The Lat. potis, identical 
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even in the o-sound, Corssen Ztschr. [II 279 regards as a comparative 
like magis, satis, because of potis-sent and similar forms; still in these 
forms potis might also be explained as a plural (= poteis, cp. divi 
qui potes Varro l. 1. V § 58, Kvicala Ber. d. Wiener Acad. 1870 
p. 141 ff). Another form direct from the rt. is Po-ta Vica. Pota 
was the old name of Victoria (Preller Rém. Myth. 609). As in Skt. 
a secondary verbal-stem has been formed in Latin from which come 
pot-ens and pot-t-ri. For the Oscan form see Corssen Ztschr. XI 356. 
— Of the compound ds6-xérn-¢ and its feminine, originating as the 
Skt. pat-ni shows in dso-mot-va no less than five explanations have 
been given, which agree only in translating the second part of the 

2g4two words by master, mistress, viz. 1) from the mythical Ddsa-patni, 
traditionally ‘mistress of the foes’ (Kuhn Ztschr. 1 464, Max Miller 
V 151) but according to Benfey (IX 110) and the Pet. Dict. ‘having 
the demons as rulers’, and hence strange to the meaning of the Greek 
words; 2) from Skt. gds-pati-s ‘master of the family’ (Benfey u. s.) 
with an inconceivable change of sound; 3) from Skt. sadas-pati-s 
(Sonne Ztschr. X 136) literally ‘master of the seat’ (sadas = £do¢), 
i. e. of the settlement, a sense which is not quite established for the. 
word, besides the unusual loss of the initial syllable: 4) from the 
Skt. dam-pati-s ‘master of the house’ (Benfey u. s. Pet. Dict., Fick ? 87) 
so far as the sense goes, excellent, but without giving a sufficient 
explanation of the syllable deo-, which is far enough from douo, da; 
5) from the Zend danhu-paiti master of a district (Pott W. I 240), so 
far satisfactory that Zd. h points to an older s, but not without diffi- 
culties arising from the meaning and derivation of the former word 
(Skt. das-jw barbarian, non-Aryan). 


378) Rt. mpa ai-u-moy-ue (inf. muumed-ve), we7-9-c burn, 
é-oy-G-ev (Hom.) blew, caused to stream, zon- 
dwy (st. wendov) burn, sore, xon-o-ryjo flash of 
lightning, storm. zey-uatve blow fiercely. 

Ch.-Sl. pal-i-ti burn, pla-my (gen. pla-men-e) flame, 
pe-pel-ti ashes, Lith. pel-ena-¢ (plur.) ashes. 
Sonne Ztschr. X 104, Walter XII 377. — Both consider par as 
the root, and the Skt. roots prush, plush burn as derivatives with 
a dulling of a to wu. The special connection of the ideas blow, 


cause to stream out, and burn is discussed in Studien IV 228 (ep. 
Buttm. Lexil. I 105). — Cp. Pott W. I 249. 


379) moco-s, meav-¢ (Ion. wey-d-¢) gentle, xoa-d-rn(t)-¢ 
gentleness, 2eav-v-~@ make gentle. - 
Skt. rt. prt (pri-nd-mi) delight, gladden, rejoice, 
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pri-ja-s dear, valued, friendly, pri-ti-s joy, pré-man 
love. — Ad. fr? love, prize, fry-a loved, friend. 

Goth. fri-j-dn éyanky, frijénd-s ptiog, O.-H-G. fra-o, 
fré strenuus, laetus. Ys 

Ch.-Si. pri-ja-ti providere, curare, prija-telé friend. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 208 (cp. W. I 580). — The well-established 
form zedéo-g is of importance for this combination. Before v the vt 
has been entirely lost. — Still there is no completely corresponding 
analogy for the derivation of medi-o-¢ from ze. tmpor seems to 
come from mp1 as o10 (No. 302) from rt. adh; and to this was added 
the suffix v, zeaj-vs, while ze@-o-¢ followed the rule of adjective- 
stems in 0. 

380) o0 before, @0-rego-g prior, moa-ro-¢ (Dor. mecros) 
primus, 2e0-wo-g the foremost, xov-rarvi-¢g (Aeol. 
mo0-tavi-¢) prince, headman, zo-/v sooner, before, 
moo-t early, wo@-yv (Dor. xecv) before that, the 
day before yesterday, 190-66, 1090-60, 100-60, 
000c forwards, forth, afar. 

Skt. pra- (only a prefix) fore-, pra-tha-ma-s primus, 
pur-va-s prior, prd-tar mane. — Zd. prefix fra, 
fra fore-, forth-. 

Lat. préd, pré, prae, pr-ior, pris-tinu-s, pris-cu-s, pri- 
mu-s, pran-diu-m, porro. — Umbr. pru = pro, 
pre = prae, per-ne, per-naio anticus, -per for (?). 

Goth. fru-ma first, frum-ist in the first place: O.-H.-G. 
fur-iro prior, fwr-isto princeps, fruo early. 

Ch.-Sl. pra-, pro-, pre- fore, prti-vyj primus; Lith. 
pra- fore-, by-, pro- through, for, pir-ma-s primus, 
pirm (prepos.) before. 

O.-Ir. 70, rw 1) verbal particle, ro-char amavit, 2) in- 
tensive particle ro-mdr nimis magnus (Z.’ 411, 
864); air, Old Gaul. ave- (primitive form *art = 
part) ante prae pro propter (Z.? 622); ar, ar 
conj. nam, enim (Z.? 713) ep. Eng. for; rem-ren 
ante, rem-am ante me (Z.? 641) ep. Lith. pirm. 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. III 499, Pott I? 541, Benf. I 137 f., Schleicher 


Kel. 119, 121, Grimm Gesch. 397, Diefenbach I 352 ff, Ebel Beitr. 


I 311. — Op. zac, zotoog No. 346, 347, between which words and 
Curtius, Etymology. 23 
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many of those here quoted the line of demarcation vanishes. All 
conjectures as to their origin are extremely uncertain, but we may 
perhaps with Bopp regard the form pré (Zend frd) as an instrumental 
case, accompanied by the Lat, pré-d as an ablative; for which prae 
(pra-i) would supply the locative. Corssen I? 781 adds much more, 
but rightly rejects the assumption of an ablative * prae-d, formed 
from the locative which Zeyss Ztschr. XVI 373 supports solely by the 
gloss of Festus praedotiunt praeoptant, changing the first word into 
praedoptant. [Corssen reads praepotiunt praepotant.] aelv = meo-Lv 
is for xgo-rov, as the Lat. pris- = prius for pro-ios comparative, pri- 
mu-s superlative of pro. Corssen’s differing view (Beitr. 434), ac- | 
cording to which the locative form prae is the basis of all the Latin 
words, appears to me improbable, if only because it would do away 
with the identity of pris- and 2e/v. — pran-diu-m properly that early 
in the day (die-s). — Pott compares also pru-ina hoar-frost, as mean- 
ing originally early frost: we might derive it from provina and com- 
pare this with zee-i for wew-fs, and as to form merely with Skt. 
pur-va-s for pra-va-s. — Hom. medcow (adv.) from the stem zeo-tjo 
(suffix rjo = Skt. tja ep. vx-teo-g No. 393), shortened to 2e0-cw, by 
metathesis x0g-c@, by assimilation z0déw. — On the difficult porro 
Pott [* 272, Corssen Beitr. 402. Perhaps the Umbrian post-position 
-per for, which Aufrecht identifies with zee? is also only a phonetic 
modification of pro, as in Italian. 


381) xgo-ré (xo-r/), wed-g (x0-g) to, beside, ro0d0-Fe(v) 
in front, before. 

Skt. pra-ti (prefix and prep. with acc.) contra, ver- 
sus, O.-Pers. pati-sh against, Zend paiti as adv. 
further, as prep. and postp. with all oblique 
cases on to, to, at. 

Ch.-Sl. pro-tz, proti-va ad, Lett. pretti, Lith. prész to- 
wards, against. 

Bopp Vgl. Gramm. III 500, Schleich. Ksl. 120, Pott I? 268. — 

Qn the three Homeric forms zeot/, wot’, meos I. Bekker Hom. BI. 
497. orf is also Doric, and there is also Arcad. x0g (Inscription of 
286 Tegea, 1. 5. Michaelis Jahn’s Jahrb. 1861 p. 586). The Cretan zogr/, 
also with elision zogt’, shows that the e may be transposed, and its 
entire loss is not_to be wondered at in so light a particle. Cp. 
vder-og, cxet-d¢g for tdaet-os, oxaet-dg and Lat. pédo by the side of 
méodw (No. 292), éyxann: éxrnnonte, Badtotor’ Bowddtator, Ononeger 
(i. e. Poe-cxetfer)* vxopedyer Hesych., Engl. speak, Low Germ. and 
Dutch sprek-en. Hence we rejected on p. 80 Pott’s attempt to divide 
mott from meori’ (1? 272). His objection that ‘the identity of zor 
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and 20g is disproved by the fact that zeor/ and ord both make 
their appearance equally in the same Doric dialect and in Homer’ ‘is 
baseless. For as to Doric, according to Ahrens D. Dor. 358 the oc- 
currence of zeoré is not at all established. But what would it prove, 
even if different branches of Dorism had decided in favour of different 
forms? And is ori also to be regarded as a distinct preposition, be- 
cause the Cretan branch of Dorism made use of this form? In Homer 
moreover we confessedly find peculiarities of the most different dia- 
lects. Who would think of separating a/oveeg from récoaess, bumev 
from viv, or doubting the identity of ody and Edy, of évt, elvi, clr, 
év? — Following Corssen’s explanation (Beitr. 87) we may regard 
port (Umbr. pur Aufr. and Kirchh. II 271) as the Latin representa- 
tive of this preposition, occurring with different phonetic modifications 
in pol-lingo, por-ricio, pos-sideo, pd-no (for posino). On the other 
hand, after the objections of Pott 1? 191 and Corssen u. s., I retract 
my earlier opinion, that red- is to be compared with prati, as not 
demonstrable. It is remarkable that this ved- will not admit of any 
etymology whatever. — meo-t/ is certainly to be derived from ze0 
(No. 380). 
382) Rt. mtv, tut, rrv-o spit, xrv-ado-v spittle, zvr-lé-a 
spue, spirt, wvrr-o spue. 
Skt. shitv, shfiv-d-mi spuo. 
Lat. spu-o, spu-tu-m, pitu-ita. 
Goth. speiva spuo, O.-H.-G. spiwan, spihan [Mod. G. 
speien] spue. 
Lith. spidu-j-u, spjdu-d-au spue, Ch.-Sl. pljuja, xrve. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1362, 1367, Benf. I 416, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 33, 
Grassmann XI, 11, 17, 34. — I assume spjw as the original form, 
preserved in Goth. and Lith. Thence we get in Ch.-Sl. by the rejection 
of the initial s and the insertion of the 7 common before 7 plju, in 
Latin by the loss of the 7 spw, in Skt. by the shifting of the organ 
and the weakening of the wu into v shtiv. — Gr. mtv is therefore for 
omjv. For t originating by assimilation in vs cp. yes = (Whjas 
(No. 193): the form purr is due to metathesis and the rejection. of 
the j. In oto xrvoor Ilaqioe [cp. M. Schmidt, Hesych. s. v., Ztschr. 
1X 367] the labial has entirely disappeared. mit/f is probably 
a frequentative for wtv-ti-fo (cp. wéven-tl-bo. pitu-ita seems to point 
to a verbal-stem pitw for sputu, to be compared with metu-o, futu-o, 
unless indeed it is borrowed, so corresponding to a lost wrvetn (cp. 
on No. 370). — The root appears aspirated, perhaps by the influence 
of the original s, in the Doric ém-p@v-od-o despwo. Bugge Ztschr. 
XX 37 has a different view on the course of the phonetic changes. 
— Cp. p. 688. 
Pe 
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383) Rt. nu xv-9-o make to rot, 10-9-0- pout rot, wud-é- 
dav (st. -dov) rottenness, ITv8-0, Iviav (?), 
nv-o-y pus, mvé- bring to a head. 

Skt. piij-é putresco, foeteo, pija-s, pu-ti pus, pi-ti- S, 
piiti-ka-s putidus. — Zd. pi stink, piz-ti rotten- 
ness. 

Lat. pis, pus-cinu-s, pur-u-lentu-s, put-eo, puter (st. 
pu-tri), put-i-du-s. 

Goth. fiil-s [Mod. Germ. faul] foul, O-N. fai pu- 
tredo, fuki foetor. 

Lith. pu-v-a (inf. pi-ti) rot (intrans.), pu-d-au make 
to rot, pri-lec pus. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1117, Benf. I 270. — On the ¢ of put-e-o 


Ztschr. Il 335, where foeteo also — a word which has nothing to do 
with this root — is quoted (cp. No. 320), Grassmann Ztschr. XII 87, 
Corssen Beitr. 79. On the & in 2v-@ see above p. 66. 


384) av& with the fist, xvx-ry-¢, xvp-way-o-¢ boxer, 
muy-wn fist, boxing. 

Lat. pug-nu-s, pug-il, pugillu-s, pugill-ari-s. 

O.-H.-G. fu-st fist. 

Ch.-Sl. pe-st’ pugnus. 

~ Bopp Gl. and Schleich. Ksl. 120, Benf. IL 78 compare Skt. 

musht? fist, whose m then must have originated in a p. But where 
are there analogies for this? The st in the northern languages re- 
minds us of the st of mathstu-s mist (No. 175). — v& looks like an 
abbreviated dat. pl. It seems probable that zvy-wv cubit is of the 
same origin — perhaps with an amplifying suffix — from the similar 
use of avyuy (whence IIvypaior) and xvyor as a measure (Pollux 
B 158). As the fist is the firmly closed hand, it is natural to regard 
mux-vo-¢ (Hom. zvx-1-vd-s) as related. The g in the Latin would 
then be weakened from k. Fick Or. and Occ. HI 116 conjectures the 
like weakening for Skt. piig-a-s band, troop, pwiig-a-s heap, mass, 
which are connected in meaning. — Of Latin words perhaps pug-io 
hand-dagger and pug-na pug-nd-re belong here (so Dietrich, Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 81, 40), though in both cases we might also refer them to 
pungere. — In German and Slavonic the guttural has fallen out, ag 
in Goth. vaur-stv ~gyov (No. 141, cp. also No. 538). 


385) avo (st. wv) fire, mvg-e-rd-g fever, mvo-c funeral 
pile, xve-60-¢ brand, torch, wug60-¢ flame-coloured- 
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— Umbr. pir fire, Lat. pri-na glowing coals. — 
O.-H.-G. fiwr fire — Bohem. pyr glowing embers. 
Pott W. 11103; the connection he supposes with pi purify (Skt. 


_ pa-vakas fire) as Plat. Quaest. Rom. 1 10 zig xoPalos shows, is not 


inconsistent with the Greek view. — Fick Or. u. Oce. III 111 attempts 
to establish a link between fire and the root pi by means of the 
intermediate notion of brightness, and Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 184 
tries to prove for the middle form pav-anté in the Rig V. the meaning 
‘they blaze’. Otherwise in the Pet. Dict. (ep. Delbriick Ztschr. f. D. 
Philol. I 146). Certainly from the fundamental idea of brightness that 


of purifying, purity (pi-ru-s, pu-tu-s) might be easily derived. — The 288 


relation of the Skt. prush, plush burn, which in its tun again reminds 
us of the rt. mpa (No. 378) still needs explanation. According to 
Corssen I]? 1004 pru-na is for prus-na. — For xve in Simon. Amorg. 
according to Herodian x. wor. 1é&. 12, 19 avig. On the Umbr, pir 
see Aufr. and Kirchh, I 36, II 112. 


386) mv0-g wheat, xvg-vo-¢ wheaten bread, xviexv kernel, 
stone of Fen — A.-S. fyrs lolium. — Ch.-SI. 
pyro dAvec, Bohem. pyr couch-grass, Lett. pirje 
wheat, Lith. pirat winter wheat. 

Kuhn Weber’s Ind. Studien I 356 f., Pott I! 109, Hehn 400. — 
The first assumes the idea of corn to be the fundamental one, tracing 
it back to the Skt. push to nourish. This seems to me doubtful, be- 
cause of xvenv. — The Syracusan by-form exvedg (Cramer Anecd. I 
p. 362, 18) would lead us in quite a different direction, if this were ~ 
not quite isolated. Cp. also Benf. 11 86. The Skt. pura, yellow bar- 
leria according to Wilson, used to be added here, but according to 
the Pet. Dict. the meaning of pura is too diversified to give safe 
ground. — Many other combinations, destitute of any secure found- 
ations, are given by Pictet I 266. 


387) m@do-¢ foal, mwd-io-v young foal, young. — Lat. 
pullu-s. — Goth. fula(n), O.-H.-G. folo moog. 

Grimm Gesch. 396, Pott 11 193, W. I 247, where also (Marci-) 

por, pu-er, pu-era, pu-su-s, pu-sa, pi-pu-s, pti-pa, pu-pilla, pu-tu-s 
boy, Skt. pd-ta-s, pd-ta-ka-s young, pu-tra-s son are- compared, — 
Benfey II 73 adds also ze-i(0)-s, which he is certainly right in ex- 
plaining, with O. Miiller ad Fest. p. 399, as maF-1(0)-s, on the ground 
of the forms zovs, avg occurring on vases (KAAOX' HO IIAT2, 
KAAE HE ITAYS Revue Archéol. 1868 p. 847). Lat. pu-er is for an 
older pov-er (Schwabe de demin. 40), and hence resembles the Gr. 
naf-t-¢ in the stem-syllable. — Thus we should be brought to a root 
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pu beget (cp. pébes). Cp. Kuhn Weber's Ind. Studien I 357, Corssen 
Beitr. 248. It is natural to compare with this, besides the Skt. pu- 
tra-s already mentioned, which from its active suffix must be taken 
as begetter, continuer of the family, also Skt. pwmans man, and Lat. 
pum-ilu-s, pumil-io, mannikin, dwarf. Like 7@-do-¢ for aof-ho-s, po- 
mu-m might be for pov-mu-m grown (otherwise Corssen I? 342 [con- 
necting it with No. 350 ‘the nourishing’]) similarly zo-éa, ~oa grass, 
and even pa-pdv-er, reduplicated because of its quick growth, prae- 
pu-tiu-m foregrowth. The Skt. push increase, breed, nurture, may be 
regarded as an expansion of this root. Perhaps zové-o is also to be 
added, as a derivative from a movo (cp. wavdo-2o10-¢ = moF-10) like 
voé-o from voo-s, zofé-@ from moMo-¢. It is true that wovgw even 
in Homer is used for various activities, but it always remained the 
especial verb for denoting physical and intellectual creation. An 
erroneous etymology was discussed on p. 70. The attempt (Or. u. Oce. 
II 114) to connect wovety with pu purify will satisfy no one. 


388) ocdAn-vy& (st. Gcdx-vyy) trumpet, oadnif-@ sound the 
trumpet. — Lith. szvilp-i whistle (vb.), svilp-ind 
whistle (subst.) (Lett. szvilp-a) (?). 

Pott I! 226 ‘although in no other instance sz corresponds to 

289 a Gr. o’. The suffix is individualizing, as in poouyé, Aadiy—E, mhac- 

wyé: in the stem oodm has arisen from ofaia. Ought we to con- 

sider M.-H.-G. swal, swalwe cithara and swal, swalewe hirundo as from 

the same root, or to refer them to Skt. svar sound (overyé No. 519)? 

Schleicher regards the Lith. word, which only means to whistle with 
the mouth, as onomatopoetic. 


389) Rt. crap oxato-w, &-Gnate-o writhe, quiver. — Skt. 
sphar, sphur, sphur-d-mi mico, vibro, tremo. Zd. 
cpar go, tread with the feet. — Lith. spir-ti 
strike out, hit, fell, spar-dy-ti strike out. 

Pott W. Il 1, 420, Benf. I 577 f. — The fundamental meaning 
of the rt. is that of a quick movement. But this developes itself 
mainly in two directions. In the first place it is referred to the feet. 
So in the verbs quoted above, on which Kuhn Ztschr. III 324 is to 
be consulted. We may add 0.-H.-G. spor(n) [in the Cape Colony spoor] 
vestigium, spor-6n calcitrare, spur-n-an calcitrare, offendere, impingere, 
(Engl. spurn), far-spirn-an to strike with the feet. It is probable 
that the Lat. sper-no, a-spernor are connected with this meaning, 
either so that the fundamental meaning was strike away with the 
foot, or so that we may immediately connect it with the Germ. 
sperren, absperren (bar off, reject). The latter view, that of Pott, 
perhaps deserves the preference because of Enn. Trag. v. 244 5) 
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tus atque aecum se a malis spernit procul. The Skt. spar-i-tar enemy 
also belongs here, and perhaps spur-iu-s. — In the second place the 
rt. is used of a motion of the hand. Here we may place ozede-a, 
omeg-j-o, and also O.-H.-G. spriw chaff, and inasmuch as the usage 
had become fixed to denote a scattering motion, dispersing a mass 
into small parts, without any limitation to the hand as the original 
source of the motion, the O.-H.-G. spruojan sputter, drizzle. — 1 can 
see no kinship with ozede-to-» rope, but this certainly agrees with 
the Lith. spar-ta-s band (Nesselm.), and we may add omsiew. — The 
common nature of these two ramifications of the meaning comes out 
most strikingly in Germ. springen spring, and sprengen burst, be- 
sprengen sprinkle (O.-H.-G. springan) [cp. Eng. spring a mine &c.]. 
Both verbs belong to a root expanded by k, spark, sprak, which met 
us before under No. 359b. Walter Ztschr. XII 407. Add cxagdcow 
(st. omeoan) tear, drag, with an inserted «. — From the primary root 
spar by the weakening of the 7 comes spal, preserved in xa-onma1-n 
fine meal, or with ec for o (ep. ef-wt) wat-mod-n. After the loss of the 
initial s we have pal, preserved in zad-n, poll-en, pul-vi-s and mai- 
vv-o strew, bestrew. This phase of the root may also occur in pal-ea 
chaff, which recalls both O.-H.-G. spriw and Skt. pal-a-s, pal-dla-s 
straw, pal-dva-s chaff. As pal also is expanded by a k, we have 
pal-k, pal-a-k preserved in xeildécow akin in meaning to zai-vv-a. 
Both verbs mean to besprinkle, scatter, the former also to strew. 
We may add zateverv to decoy, of birds which are lured. zadlew 
in its intransitive use, 7 xaedla wadder, mad-wo-¢ beating of the pulse 
&c., comes so near to a-omate-w, that we can hardly help referring 
it, as well as wado-s lot, maddcoew to cast lots, to this same tah. 
Corssen Beitr. 308, 319 Nach. 296 mentions what is perhaps still to 
be added from the Latin, but with considerable differences of opinion, 
discussed Especially in I? 476, 526. 


390) onary milt, oxdcyy-vo-v entrail. — Skt. plihan (also 
plihd, plihan) lien. — Lat. lien. — O.-N. lungu 
(nom., stem lungan), O.-H.-G. lunga, lungina lung. 
— Ch.-Sl. slez-ena, Lith. bluz-ni-s milt. — Ir. 


sely f. milt (Gild. 215), st. selgd. 

Bopp Gl., Pott Il 270, Benf. I 602 f., Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13, 
Stokes Ir. Gloss. 1012, Bugge Stud. IV 340, Joh. Schmidt Voce. I 32. 
— The fundamental form is splagh-an: in Skt. and Lat. the s has 
fallen away and the stem-vowel is accidentally weakened in the same 
manner, in Slavonic and Irish the p has fallen out, while Ch.-Sl. 2 
normally replaces the guttural, in Lith. after the loss of s p has 
been weakened into 8, finally in the Teutonic languages of the three 
consonants only the third has remained. — In omicyy-vo-y the gut- 
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tural of the root appears united with an prefixed nasal, the origin E 
of ‘which is the nasal suffix. The remarkable loss of x between two i 
vowels in oxdjv for oniay-ev finds an analogy at most only in 7 he 
said (No. 611).. 


391) tx-vo-g sleep. — Skt. svap-na-s somnus, rt. svap 
dormire. — Zd. gap sleep, gaf-na (m.) sleep. — 
Lat. som-nu-s, sop-or, sdp-i-o. — O.-N. svef-n som- 
nus [0.-Eng. swevene dream, A.-8. swefen], O.-H.-G. 
swebjan sopire. — Ch.-Sl. séi-nii (for stip-nit) som-— 
nus, swp-a-ti dormire, Lith. sdp-na-s dream. — 
O.-Ir. suan sleep (F. A. 128). 

Bopp Gl, Pott I! 259, Grimm Gesch. 3038. — tx-vo-g for ovz- 
vo-g¢ from the shorter form preserved in the Skt. participle swp-ta-s 
and elsewhere; while sop-or is for svdp-or, sdp-i-o, like the Skt. cau- 
sative svdpa-ja-mi with addition of sound in the stem-syllable. — 
I have omitted Goth. slép-an, O.-H.-G. sldfan &c. as not akin, be-, 
cause of the J: their analogues O.-H.-G. slaph, sleep &c. are quoted 
by Diefenbach (Goth. Wtb. II 268). So Lottner Ztschr. XI 164. — Zd. 
qap with normal change from svap. svap-na-s is one of the not 
very numerous nouns which have been preserved completely and 
with unchanged meaning, without any other than the normal phonetic 
changes, in all the families of speech. The Lithuanian has shifted the 
meaning from somnus to somniwm, for which Bugge Ztschr. XX 40 


points out analogies from the O.-N. [ep. too O.-Eng. sweven, e. g. 
Piers the Plowman, Prol. 11]. 


392) uiméo, vmelg over, Umeo-HEv above, Umego-g pestle, 
vméoa upper rope. — Skt. upari as adv. above, 
thereon, as prep. with loc., ace., gen. over. Zd. 
wpawr as adv. above, as prep. with acc. and in- 


strum. over. — Lat. s-uper. — Goth. ufar ixéo, 
ufaro thereon. 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. III 493, Pott 11 109, I? 677. — Evident as is 
the kinship of these words, there are many hitherto unsolved difficul- 
ties in the way. For instance, as to the form, the s of super is un- 
explained; for while the Greek rough breathing appears before every 
v and therefore may be an unorganic addition, the Latin s cannot 
possibly be ‘a purely phonetic prefix’. Hence Pott conjectures in 
this s a trace of a prefixed preposition, and in fact now the Goth. 
us, as the Graeco-Italic representative of which we are to learn to 
recognize ex, Are we to suppose that super and sub, from es-uper, 

291 es-ub stand for ens-wper, ens-ub (évg, efs),*so that in in-super we should 
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have from a later period in language the same prepositions com- 
pounded, which had formed an alliance long before? — From the side 
of the meaning, the interchange between above and below is sur- 
prising; for dx2-eto-¢ (cp. dpov, dwydog, Byor0g) corresponds to the 
Lat. swm-mu-s for swp-mu-s (cp. suprad, swpré-mu-s) and to the O.-H.-G. 
oba over, whilst in form it belongs rather to do then to dmée, and 
conversely, while the Skt. wpa-ma-s the highest may be compared 
with Lat. swm-mu-s, the Skt. wpa-ra-s the lower cannot be connected 
in meaning with Zd. wpa-ra the upper, with swperu-s and vxéou. 
Attempts to solve this difficulty are made by Pott I? 645. In any 
case, vetg has originated from izsg: by metathesis of the 1. beon- 
pavéay (A 694), vmegn-pavo-s (Pind. dxegc-qavo-s), YmEen-pavere 
are to be explained by supposing that tzeoey contains the adjective 
stem vaso with epic lengthening (cp. vey-yevns, é4apy-Bodo-¢ and 
‘Elucidations’ p. 165, E. T.): oxeo7-pavo-¢ meaus therefore ‘appear- 
ing, showing oneself excessive’: cp. tyde-pavys, devuo-pavyjs. Thus 
we can dispense with the forced attempts of Déderlein Gloss. 2192, 
Diintzer Ztschr, XII 2, and Fick ? 17, who wishes to connect -nmevo-s 
with Skt. dhana-s rank, luxuriant. For vBer-¢ p. 528. Probably O.-Iv. 
for, Corn. war, oar, Cymr. guor super (Z.? 628, 675) for an original 
* w(p)ar belong here (Ebel Beitr. 1 309). 


393) tad, vaat under. — Skt. upa as adv. thither as 
) prep. with ace. towards, with loc. to, on, with instr. 
-with (in the sense of accompanying). Zd. wpa 
with ace. to, with loc. over. — Lat. sub, sub-ter. 
— Goth. uf sub, O.-H.-G. oba super. — Ch-SL 
pa, po secundum, post, po-du sub, Lith. pa, po 

under, after, with. 


Cp. No. 392. Weber Ind. Studien II 406. — wpa denotes in 
Skt. according to the Pet. Dict. ‘the opposite of apa far, away’, and 
thence attains the meaning (among others) of ‘under’ in the sense of 
subjection, and ‘over’ in the sense of mounting. sus for swb-s in 
sus-tuli, sw(s)-1(i)g-0, sus-cip-to, sus-que de-que, su(s)-(vo)-1'su-m arrives, 
perhaps by reason of its s which seems to have an ablative force, 
at its meaning of ‘from below’ i. e. ‘towards a place above’. Pott 
I? 161: cp. Corssen II? 580. — Also vz-r10-s, equivalent to sup-inu-s 
‘upturned, open, bent back, is akin. The suffix is the same as in the 
Skt. wpa-tja-s lying underneath (cp. megu-codg No. 359, 196-cow 
No. 380). — If Iv. for is for *u(p)ar, upa occurs also in O.-Ir. fo, 
Cymr. guo sub (Z.? 627. 661; Ebel Beitr. I 309). 
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B 


A Greek $B corresponds only in a very few cases to 
an Indo-Germanic b, which in those cases is represented 
in Sanskrit, Latin, and Slavo-Lithuanian by 6. No example 
is found of the Teutonic p which was to have been ex- 
pected. (Cp. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 122.) 


394) BdeBago-s strange, foreign, PagPag-ié-0 speak, be- 
have like a foreigner. — Skt. barbara-s stutter- 
ing, curly, foreign. — Lat. balbu-s, balbu-ti-o. 

The fact that the Skt. barbara-s ought, as it appeared, to be 
written with av was formerly an objection to the comparison of the 
word instituted by Kuhn Ztschr. I 381 ff. But ace. to the Ptsb. Wtb. 
V 1644 the 0 is better. The only meaning established for this word 
is curly, the only meaning for its derivative barbara-td is a ‘rough- 
ness’ in the pronunciation of 7 (Max Miller Ztschr. V 141, XVI 453). 
— On the other hand BeePaeo-s occurs first in BaeBagdparvor B 867. 
Pictet Ztschr. V 330, Orig. I 57 compares PoeBoevferv rumble (of noises 
in the bowels), the Persian barbar chattering, foolish, and Irish ana- 
loga. Without doubt then the Greeks named the Barbarians from 
their strange-sounding language. 

395) BAy-yy a bleating, Bany-c-s a bleating sheep, BAy- 
yoc-o-wect bleat, — Lat. bala-re, bald-tu-s. — O.-H.-G. 
bld-z-w bleat. — Ch.-Sl. ble-ja-ti, ble-h-a-ti, ble-k- 
ot-a-tt_balare. 

Pott W. I 265, Benf. II 70, Schleicher Ksl. 122. — The rt. is 
in the syllable blé, softened into bala, lengthened by different con- 


sonants. The x seems to have arisen from the inchoative ox, cp. 
p. 700. 


395b) BoApo-g onion, bulb. — Lat. bulbu-s, bulb-dsw-s, 
bulb-atio, bulb-ulus. — Lett. bwmbul-s knob. 


Benf. II 304 with much that has no connection. — That the 
Lat. bulbu-s is not borrowed seems to me probable on account of its 
derivatives. 


395 ¢) BouBvai-¢ woupdav— (Hes.) i. e. bubble. — Lat. 


“ 
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bulla, bullire, bullare, bullatu-s. — Lith. bumbul-s 
bubble. 


Pott I? 218. 


396) Boazv-¢ short (compar. Boedoowy), Bocye-c shallows, 
Boayv-ry(t)-¢ shortness, Boayt-v-o shorten. 
Lat. brev-i-s, brevi-a shallows, brevi-ta(t)-s. 

Pott W. III 942, Benf. IT 71. — On the comparative Podoowy 
(K 226), to which the corresponding superlative Bocy-16r0-¢ occurs in 
Pindar, and its older form fBgay-tav perhaps preserved in Peaxior 
upper arm (Pollux B 138 6tu éoti tod anys@s Bouyvteoos), cp. Ind. 
lect. kil. aest. a, 1857 p. IV and p. 659. — brevi-s : Powys = lévi-s : 
élayv (No. 168). The comparison of the Ch.-Sl. briiz-% tayvs is open 
to objection because the meaning does not agree. All the same briz- 
éja shallows is remarkably like Bocy-ea brevia in sound. — Fick ? 132, 
Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 269 refer the Gk. and Lat. word to a rt. bargh 
which occurs in Skt. as barh (also varh) with the meaning tear out, 
tear off. In this case then Beayv-¢ like curtu-s would properly 

mean torn off. i 


397) Bv-a-g, Bv-f« screech owl. — Liat. bi-bd(n). — 
0.-H.-G. two bubo. — Lith. ya screech-owl. 


Benf. II 62, Férstem. Ztschr. II 50. — Bvge is most likely for 
Bu-1, hence Brga-¢ (st. Bufau-vt = Bvfa-Fevt) and Bufave-vo-v = 
Uhlenhorst (near Hamburg) (?). 


P 


Greek g corresponds to Indo-Germanic and Sanskrit 
bh, Zend b, Latin f and (in the middle of a word) 0, Teu- 
tonic, Slavo-Lithuanian and Old-Ivish 0. 


398) Rt. ad aor. ndg-o-v I won, aiy-cv-@ win, adgeot- 
Bove winning oxen, @Apy-wa wages. 

Skt. rt. rabh seize, take, d-rabh take hold of, under- 
take, fashion, rbhu-s clever, apt, artist, fashioner, 
rbhu-mat apt. 

Lat. ldéb-ds (lab-or), laborio-su-s, laboro. 


od 
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Goth. arb-aith-s xdxog, O-H.-G. arabait (Germ. Ar- 
beit), Goth. arbaid-jan nomav. 

Bohem. rob-i-ti laborare, Ch.-Sl. rab-tt (rob-ti) servus, 
rab-ota work, Lith. lob-a work, task, lobe-s pos- 
session, property. 

The original form of the rt. is arbh. The meaning lay hold of, 
operate, work appears clearly throughout. I was led'to connect the 
above words by the use given in the PW. I 1058 of the Skt. rbhu, 
which is there referred to the rt. rabh (ep. too Miklosich Radices 
s. v. rabu; otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. IV 109), On the connection of 
the Teutonic, Latin, and Slavonic words see Grimm Worterb. s. v. 
‘Arbeit’, and Schleicher Ksl. 181. Cp. Pott I1 259, Pictet Il 397. 
A connection of the Indian Rbhus with the Teutonic Hifs — O.-H.-G. 
alp. gen alb-es, A.-S. dlf — elaborately maintained by Kuhn (vide supra) 
is possible even if we accept this etymology. — Homer’s avégss alg- 
nota’, in spite of K. Fr. Hermann’s ingenious derivation from age 
and the rt. €5 which is also supported by Déderlein (Gloss. p. 28), are 
no “eaters of meals”, as I, Bekker Hom. Bl. 113 properly translates 
the word supposing that to be its derivation, but are to be taken in 
the sense in which the old Grammarians took the words — that of ear- 
ners, workers (cp. 6eyy-6-t7]-¢), ‘‘qui victum quaerunt, qui quaestum 
faciunt, the laborious side of the earning process being considered, 
and contrasted with the easy life of the Gods” (Bekker p. 112). 
With this agrees Aesch. Sept. 770, where the evdear aipnorav oABog 
ayav mayvvters becomes nothing less than comic if we understand 
it of bread or meal eating men. — Fick? 166 differs in many respects. 


399) cAgo-¢ a white rash. — Lat. albu-s, Umbr. alfu, 
Sabine alpu-s. — O.-H.-G. elb-iz swan, Elba (the 
river). 

Pott [* 112, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 109, who is doubtless right in 
comparing also edge, &Age-to-v barley meal, for digs : cAqo-g = Goth. 
hvait-t oats : hvett-s white. — Corssen Ztschr. III 263 connects also the 
Oscan town-name Alafa-terna, another name of Nuceria. Nearer still 
are Alba Longa and Albunea. Paul. Epit. 4 “Albula Tiberis fluvius 
dictus ab albo colore’’, so that Alba, ‘Adevog (cp. Inverdg No. 362) 
and Elbe’ are perhaps one and the same. By the same author the 
Alpes too were explained to be so called “a candore nivium”. Others 

294it is true prefer the derivation from a Keltic word, for “Gallorum 
lingua alti montes Alpes vocantur” Sery. ad Georg. HI 474. Even 
Albis and Alba are derived by Mahn (Etymol. Unters. Berl. 1859 
p. 19) from the same source; to the former the meaning mountain- 
stream is given, to the latter that of mountain, with but small pro- 
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bability in both cases. — As an adj. we find @Agdésg in Hesych, — 
cipovs devuodg —, as a substantive it denotes the same skin dis- 
ease which is elsewhere called Aevxy or devun, Lat. vitiligo. The Lat. 
albigo is similar. — The by-form c&w@po-s (clopovs: 1evnovg Hesych.) 
is discussed at p. 719. 


400) cup? about, éués on both sides, duawepidvo-¢ (Aesch.) 
different. — Skt. abhi as adv. hither, near, as 
prep. with acc. to, against, round, over, abhi-tas 
on both sides, about, round about. O.-Pers. 
abish at hand. Zend aibi, aiwi as adv. over, 
moreover, as prep. with dat. or loc. over. — 
Lat. amb-, am-, an-, Umbr. am-, an-, amp-r, Ose. 
amf-r. — O.-8. wmbt, O.-H.-G. wmpi. — Ch-S1. 
obi trans, per, o circa. — O.-Ir. wmb-, imme, imm 
cireum, impe from *imb-se circum id (Z2 654), 
O.-Gallic ambi- (Z.? 64). 


Bopp Vel. Gr. III 490, Schleicher Ksl. 124, Pott I? 579. — The 
meaning of the Skt. abhi is considerably at variance with the rest, 
but the PW. I 328 rightly gives it, on the ground of the word abhi- 
tas, the very same primary meaning assumed by Buttmann in the 
Lexilogus (II 217 ff.) for dugé and duis. We may therefore regard 
the connection with ¢ugm as proved. Cp. Lottner Ztschr. VII 21. 
The ¢ in eugm’s may be compared with that in 2& ex, dw abs, Lat. 
sus- for swbs- &c. (see above p. 39), and is represented by r in the 
Umbr. amp-r, amb-r, Osc. amf-r, Aufr. and Kirchh. I 159. ~ For 
Mommsen’s derivation of it from a different source is artificial. The 
Osc. r from s, which is to be seen here, is a proof rather that this 
change is not unknown in Oscan, and therefore we have no reason 
for abandoning, as Mommsen would (Unterit. D. 225) the derivation 
of the Italian passive re from se on account of the Oscan. The rho- 
tacism which is so common in the two other Italian languages occurs 
but seldom in Oscan, and never as it appears between two vowels. 
We have however a second clear instance of it in hafiert, which even 
M. allows, and endeavours in vain to account for by the supposition 
of Roman influence. Zeyss Ztschr. XVI 381 tries to identify this 
Old-Italian amfr- with the first part of the Latin anfr-actu-s, acc. to 
which it belongs not to frangere but to agere. The close proximity 
of its use to the meaning of amb-dge-s seems to me to prove this. — 
It is noteworthy that the preposition has lost its individual meaning 

_ in Skt. more than in any other language. — Corssen Beitr. 316 re- 
gards annu-s as a weakening of am-nu-s, whence soll-emni-s “quod 
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omnibus annis praestari debet” Fest. 298, accordingly originally circle, . 
whence again annu-lu-s. Even omni-s may have something to do 
_ with the root. 


401) dupa, cupd-rego. both. — Skt. ubhdu (st. wbha) 
both, ubha-ja-s on both sides. Zd. wba both. — 
Lat. ambé. — Goth. bai (neut. ba), bajéths both, 
0.-H.-G. beidé. — Ch.-SL oba ambo, Lith. abu 
both, abe-jé-ju I doubt. 


295 Bopp Gl., Pott I! 111, Schleicher Ksl. 124. Cp. No. 400. — 
Boehtl. and Roth PW. p. 993 derive the Skt. ubhaw from the rt. ubh 
(ubh-d-mi, wmbh-d-mi), for which they quote the meaning “hold to- 
gether” and — when compounded with prepositions — “bind”. Since 
however wbhdu cannot be separated from the words compared here, 
and since a never arises from w, the only way of defending the com- 
parison is to suppose the w of the above rt. to be a dulled am. In 
this way we should arrive at ambh as the common rt. for all these 
words. — On the Skt. w from am see Kuhn Beitriige I 355 ff. 


402) vép-og, vep-edn cloud, gvy-vé-voy-e it is cloudy, 

vepo-@ make cloudy. 

Skt. nabh-as mist, vapour, cloud, atmosphere, nabhas- 
ja-s misty. 

Lat. nib-é-s, nib-ilu-s, néb-ula. 

O.-N. nifl-heim-r, O.-H.-G. néb-al. 

Ch.-Sl. neb-o (st. neb-es) caelum, Lith. debes-2-s cloud. 

O.-Ir. nél, ace. pl. niulu nubes (Z.? 20), nimb drop 
(Corm. Gl. 32, Transl. 122), 


Bopp GL, Pott 1’ 107, 199, Grimm Gesch. 408, Benf. II 54, 
Schleich. Ksl. 124. — All combinations resting on displacement of 
the initial are very unsafe (Buttm. Lexil. II 266). The verb-stem vep 
is given by Hesych. also in the simple perf. vévope vevépatar (Lobeck 
Rhem. 39). In niibes we get w instead of e: it is explained by Joh. 
Schmidt Voc. I 179 to be the effect of the nasal that appears in 
nimbu-s (for nembu-s). — Lith. d for n as in devyni nine. — Bugge 
Stud. IV 337 sees in the Skt. nih-dru-s mist, which he derives from 
* nabh-dra-s a complete analogy to vep-éy, neb-ula, O.-H.-G. néb-al. 
It seems to me not impossible that the Lat. Nep-ti-nus (cp. Porti- 
nus deus portarwm Paul. Epit. 56, For-téima) belongs here; by the 
side of this Spiegel Ztschr. XIII 372 puts the Zd. nap-ta moist. 
Perhaps this too comes not from the rt. nap but from nab, i. e. Indo- 
Germ. nabh. So too now Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 167. — Cp. Corssen 
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I* 456, and on Neptinu-s 434. — The Iv. nél is for * nebl (Stokes, 
Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 126), like dér tear for *decr (No. 10), fén car- 
riage for * fegn (No. 169). 

403) dwp-cdd-g navel, boss of a shield. — Skt. ndbh-i-s 
navel, nave, relationship, ndbhi-la-s the lower 
part of the stomach, pit of the navel. — Lat. 
umbil-icu-s. — O.-H.-G. nab-a nave, nabulo navel. 
— O.-Pr. nabis nave, navel, Lith. bamba navel. 
— O-Ir. umbliu gen. imlenn navel (Stokes, Corm. 
Gl.c Transl: p.- 93). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 108, Benf. I 118. — We must assume 
a Graeco-Italic ombhalo-s, from which arose in time duqedo-s, the 
Lat. wmbilu-s, and with a new suffix wmbil-icu-s (ep. lect-ica). By 
its side stands wmbd(n) boss of a shield, which in meaning agrees 
still more closely with 6uqaidg and umbilicus than with the Gk, 
a&uBov the border of a shield, foot of a goblet (eufpy whence e&upé 
goblet). — It is possible that dugaé too is a sort of diminutive from 
the shorter 6ugo. For it denotes also the nipple, then any hard 
part, and so hard unripe grapes. — While then we are brought for 
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languages come from a rt. nabh, which should perhaps be regarded 
as the older form. In Skt. we find the rt. nabh (nabhé) with the 
meaning burst, tear. The word navel seems therefore originally to 
have had the meaning a “tear, break”, which seems to have given 
rise to the other meanings. — The Ixy. word is an n-stem, and would 
correspond to a Lat. *wmbzlio, wmbilionis, cp. umbo umbonis. 


404) dep-avd-g orphaned, degar-la orbitas, depavig-w 
make an orphan, d6eyavi6r7-s one who takes care 
of orphans, deyavet-w take care of orphans. — 
Lat. orb-u-s, orbare, orbi-ficare, orbi-ta(t)-s, or-bi- 
tido, Orb-dna. — O.-H.-G. arb-ja the heir (Germ. 
der Erbe), arbi inheritance (Germ. das Erbe) (?). 


Pott 11112, 259. — Bopp Gl. compares the Skt. arbha-s, arbh- 
aka-s proles, natus (the former as an adj. acc. to the PW. “small, 
insignificant”, as a subst. boy — similarly arbhaka-s). Can orbare, 
bereave of children — and then bereave generally — have really 
meant “to child” with a privative meaning like “behead” for ‘to 
‘deprive of the head” (Germ. képfen)? In all these words though the 
prominent idea is “bereft of parents”. If we adopt the meaning given 
above we should have to assume that the consciousness of the origin 
" was lost very early, — The shorter form depd-s is preserved in dego- 
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Bo-tn-s (Gopavav éxiteonog Hesych.), Ogpavda-s. — J. Grimm places 
the Teutonic words (Worterb. s. v. “ Arbeit”) with those discussed at 
No. 398, so too Mikl. Lex. p. 767. Cp. Pictet II 359, Delbriick Ztschr. 
f. d. Philol. I 14. — The only point then that we can be sure of is 
the correspondence of the Greek and Latin words. On the latter 
(the proper name Orf-iw-s) see Corssen I? 147. — Related to the 
Teutonic words are: the O.-Ir. arbe, orpe n. hereditas (Z.? 229), com- 
arpi coheredes (Z.? 232), no-m-érpimm confido (Z.? 434), erbaid credit 
(Z.2 434), ro-erbad. commissum est, creditum est (Z.? 477). — Cp. Z.* 
60, Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 163, Ebel Beitr. II 173. 


405) 6-gpov-g eyebrow. — Skt. bhri, -bhruva brow. — 


0.-H.-G. brdwa, N-H-G. Brave brow. — Ch.-Sl. 

brit (0-brivt) dors. 
Bopp Gl., Pott 11 111, Benf. I 100, Grimm Gesch. 399, Miklos. 
Lex. — As in the Ch.-Sl. obruv? and in the Macedonian aoovtes 
(Hesych. épeds) the stem of which wBeovrt resembles the Zd. brvat 
(fem.), the vowel is prothetic. So too Lobeck (Elem. I 84), who in 
this case deigns to consider barbarian tongues and even agrees with 
Benfey in the comparison of the Lat. fron(t)-s, making it equivalent 
to dpevoes. "OFev-s with the aspirate transformed = éqev-¢ which 
like 6gevy (cp. dmevders) often denotes the edge of a mountain. — 


Kuhn Beitr. 1 357 gives a conjecture on the origin of these forms. 
Cp. Sonne Ztschr. XII 296. 


406) dog-é-o (Ion. dvp-é-w), Gop-cv-@ sup up, ddu-uc, 
60g-n-wa broth, dox-rd-g supped up. 
Lat. sorb-e-o, sorp-tu-s, sorb-i-tio(n), sorb-ili-s, sorb- 
allare. 
Lith. sreb-i-u, surb-i-u% sup up, sriub-d broth, surb- 
éla-s leech. 


Pott II* 196, Benf. I 12, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 18. — About the 
relationship of the Teutonic words compared by these scholars I will 
not venture to pronounce with certainty. For the 0.-H.-G. swarb 
gurges, swirb-cl vortex agree it is true in sound and meaning, but 
cannot well be separated from the Goth. svairb-a whisk, wipe [ep. 
to swab the deck], O.-H.-G. swirb-u tergo, sicco and a numerous family 
of words discussed by Diefenbach (Vgl. Wtb. II 351 f.), which — 
e. g. the O.-N. ‘svarf quisquiliae — remind us more of oveg-e-td-¢ 
rubbish. With regard to the N.-H.-G. schliirfen sup up however there 
are objections on phonetic grounds. — Mikl. Lex. 876 gives repre- 
sentatives of this rt. in later Slavonic languages. 
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406b) Rt. tp vy-7, bp-og web, bwye-w, tpaty-wo weave. 
Skt. vabh in tirna-vabhi-s spider (wool-weaver). 
O.-H.-G. wéb-an weave. 
Aufrecht Ztschr, IV 274, where with Déderlein Gloss. 169 duvo-¢ 
(for @-uvo-s) is assigned to this rt.; on this supposition we get 
a striking explanation of the word, i. e. that it means a ‘web’ (dor- 
dis Vuvog Od.). dp: vabh = dm: svap (No. 391). A remnant of the 
form wabh, the Gk. Fag, is retained in tg-np-c«-o-wor. Aufrecht esta- 
blishes thoroughly the application of the idea of weaving to creations 
of the mind. — At p. 63 we discussed the origin of the rt. vabh 
from va. Fick ? 180 differs. Cp. Pott W. I 611. 


407) Rt. pa py-wl, pd-ox-o say, pa-r-s, py-wn report, 
ya-vy voice. — Rt. pav gatv-o shine, show, 
gav-é-00-¢ bright, mav-y torch, pé-o1-s, po-o-wo 
appearance. — Rt. paF ge-s (Hom.) appeared, 
vno-pev-oi-¢ glimmer, clearing, é-0g, pav-os, 
yas (pa-r), péyy-og light, ma-g-8-c shine, gae- 
tv-0, pasi-vd-g (Aeol. peéev-vo-s) shining, pa-vd-s 
clear, mt-gpav-ox-@ show. 

Skt. rt. bha (bha-mi) shine, appear, bhd-ma-s, bha- 
nu-s brightness, light, bhds shine, glare, bhash 
speak, bhan speak, bhan (bhandmi) Ved. resound. 
— Zid. bé-nu beam, ba-ma splendour. 

Lat. fa-ri, fa-ma, fa-tu-m, fa-s, fd-bu-la, fa-t-eo-r, 
prae-fi-ca (2) — fa-c-s, fa-c-ie-s, fac-é-tu-s. — fa-v-alla. 

Ch.-Sl. ba-ja-ti fabulari, o-ba-v-a-ti incantare, 0-bav- 
iti Osvxvever, éxparverv, ba-s-n-i fabula. 

O.-Ir. bd-n albus (Z.2 776, st. bd-na); rt. ba-d in 
do-ad-bad-ar ostenditur (Z.? 471), do-n-ad-bat quod 
demonstrat (Z.7 431, for -bad-t). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 253, 258, Benf. II 101 ff., Schleich. Ksl. 123, 
Corssen I? 140. — The far branching rt. has by means of different 
root-determinatives developed five secondary roots: bha-n, bha-s (bhas, 
bhash), bha-v, bha-k and bha-d. — Without doubt ga-v7 too belongs 
to the primary form bia; it is related to the rt. pa as cuo-vy is to 
cua, yoo-vy to ypa (Lob. Rhem. 269). In Hesychius’s gloss &-qé-0-¢" 
&povos, which M. Schmidt wants to change without any reason, the 
same rt. seems to occur in a similar use in a shorter noun-form. — 


_ ‘LO the secondary rt. bha-n belongs paty-w, which, as é-gar-n-Y, moaw- 298 
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pav-dov, mou-patro show, is not contracted from pasiva (Dietrich 
Ztschr. X 441). Cp. above p. 67. — Whether the rt. bha-s which is 
plentifully represented in Skt. can be assumed for Gk. at all is doubt- 
ful. In any case ge-og has nothing to do with the Skt. bhds-as 
brightness, with which Kuhn Ztschr. II 138, 266 f. compares it, since 
the Aeolic gatos, Pamphylian ma&Bog (Ahr. d. Aeol. 36, Dor. 44, 
Giese Aeol. D 229), does not allow of this. With more probability 
Autenrieth on Nigelsb. notes to the Iliad p. 316 refers to this rt. the 
intensive zt-pecow, in the oo of which however there may perhaps 
be a x concealed. — The rt. bha-v is to be seen most clearly in the 
above-mentioned qed-og, also in m-pavd-cxuw and in pav-ol-u-B-e0-t0-¢ 
(Pindar, cp. Clemm Compos. 40). That the diminutive fav-illa belongs 
to it is rendered probable, in spite of Corssen’s doubts (1° 141), by 
the fact that the word, as distinguished from cinis, means the still 
glowing ashes, and also that mavd-¢ gray arrived at its ordinary mean- 
ing from that of glittering. The derivation from the rt. bhag adopted 
by Corssen fails because there is absolutely no trace of the meaning 
to warm in this rt. (ep. on No. 164). It is possible that fav-eo also 
and fau-s-t-us (for fav-os-tu-s) arose from an early popular application 
of the word to the region of mind; this finds an analogy in the 
poetical use of mas lumen m the meaning of salws deliverance. To 
@aF belongs too the -mawyr, -powr, and -payv so frequent in proper 
names, for Priscian (I p. 17 H.) read Jdyjuopafor “in tripode vetus- 
tissimo”, and probably gc-s, pa-é-Fo, pa-e-ol-w-B-g0-t0-¢, the ae of 
which can hardly have been together from the first. — The Lat. words 
fac-ie-s, fac-é-tu-s, fac-s point to a rt. expanded by k. Cp. Ztschr. 
IV 216 and above p. 63. — The rt. bha-d is the basis of the Irish 
verb-forms; Stokes Ir. Gl. 846 suggests composition with the rt. dhd. 
— A number of words with a 2: mead-neo-¢ shining, pad-net-owvt-o 
(xdueta N 799, waves with “white heads”), gadtwd-s white, gad- 
«%e0-¢ bald-headed, look as if they were formed from a rt. expanded 
by 4 (cp. cta-A from cta). Still the 4 might also belong to the suffix, 
as in the Skt. bhdla-s brow, brightness, in which case a stem-noun — 
gaio-g adduced by Grammarians would be their basis. — As to the 
meanings the Skt. words prove that here give light and speak were 
one and the same, and that the differentiation of the two developed 
only gradually and without being connected with definite secondary 
sounds. Poets at all times use gave and similar verbs of speech 
e. g. Soph. Antig. 621 xlewor enog méqavtar. — On géyyog see 
p. 587, on gatdeds, motduwog and related words p. 641. 


408) Kt. pay pay-siv eat, pay-a-¢ glutton, pay-dv-eg teeth 
(Hesych.). — Skt. bhag (bhagd-mi) divide, assign, 
get one’s share, enjoy, bhaksh enjoy, devour. — 
Zd. baz dispense, bagh-a-s piece, bakhsh obtain. 
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Bopp Gl. Pott W. Il 2, 443, Ill 503, Benf. I 222. — It is pre- 
posterous to derive the Gk. may from the Skt. bhaksh (cp. p. 30). 
The rt. bhag even is much nearer in meaning to mayecy (cp. p. 113); 
the Ved. pitw-bhag means enjoying food (cp. Pott 11? 597) and bhak- 
ta-m food.» This meaning has firmly established itself in the rt. ex- 


panded by s. On gnydg see No. 160. I do not see how to reconcile 299 


goxo-¢ lentil with our rt.; fa-ba (for fag-va) = Ch.-Sl. bo-bi (Schleicher 
Ksl. 123) comes nearer to it. gconio-s, which has been compared by 
some, had clearly pod for its proper meaning, for it meant also a skiff. 
— fame-s has certainly no connection, for a noun-suffix cannot mean 
desire. For the proper derivation see under No. 192. — With gay- 
dv-eg cp. No. 289. 


408 b) Rt. pap pag-o-g plough, pagd-a I plough, &-qeo-o-¢ 

unploughed, Bov-paeo-s ploughed by oxen, éo- 
G-0-g a plece, pag-cy—& ravine, meo-vyé gullet, 

Zd. bar cut, pierce. 

Lat. for-d-re, for-d-men. 

A-S. bor-ian, O.-H.-G. por-an, por-6n bore. 

O.-Ir. do-berrthe pres. sec. pass. decalvetur (Z.’ 481), 
berraid tonsor (Z.? 794); béarn a gap, breach, 
bearnoim I make a breach (O’R.). 


Pictet Il 96. — Lobeck discusses goeo-¢ and the related words 
Rhem. 303. The verb péeew is found only in the grammarians. It 
is worth noticing E. M. 175, 37 gceeos | Keocig maok tO poecat 
0 gotr Cylcol, HHL yao OLaMeeoVS Gpocl yitMVas, TOS slo OVO Eon 
HEYOOLGWEVOVS. wal MPeEGos TO andGYLoUK tHS eoP7tOS, ib. 787, 41 
paeayé 1 dvecyiouevyn yh. ee-c-og formed like c&p-og limb (Hom.), 
é&o-o-ec Aevwovesg (Hesych.) from the rt. dps. — Only those words 
are collected here which can be immediately classed under the 
notion bore, tear. Fick ? 135 includes also the Skt. bhwi-ig scissors, 
and the Lat. for-f-ex, the latter would have to be explained by the 
supposition of a broken reduplication (cp. 20e-m-y No. 356). The 
Lat. fur-ca, which I connected with these words as being a boring 
instrument, is derived by Corssen (1? 149) from the rt. fer = dhar 
(No. 316) hold, since this is prevailing notion of the word, which is also 
used specially in the sense of support. With regard to fer-io we 
were led to another conjecture under No. 314. Hence I cannot be 
certain about it. fwrca is minutely discussed by Bugge Stud. IV 344. 
There are besides the following Gk. words with a x suffix from our 
xt. — ae-u-i-s' dutis, poo-n-e¢' yaxoanes Hesych. — Cp. Spiegel 
Ztschr. V 231. 
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409) gpé-B-o-wou flee, am scared, yop-o-¢ flight, fear, go- 

Bé-co scare, poBé-o-wor fear, pop-ego-¢ frightful. 

Skt. rt. bhi (bhaja-té bi-bhé-mi) to be afraid, bhaja- 
jd-mi terreo, bhi-s, bhaj-a-m fright, danger, bhi- 
ma-s frightful. — Zd. bi to be frightened. 

O.-H.-G. 67-bé-n, bi-bi-né-n tremere. 

Ch.-Sl. boj-a-ti se, Lith. by-ai, by-oti to be afraid, 
baj-u-s fear. 

Bopp Gl, Pott W. I 588, Benf. II 105, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 
121. — The reduplication which is so plain in Skt. and German ren- 
ders it probable that méB-o-wat for me-Bs-o-wor with irregular dissi- 
milation of the aspirate was formed at a time when as yet the hard- 
ening of bh to » had not taken place (bha-bi), cp. pée-B-w (No. 411). 

300 Otherwise Benf. Ztschr. VII 50 where he — wrongly I think — as- 
signs a specifically Skt. causative form as the basis of the word. Aufr. 
Ztschr. IX 231 questions the comparison of the Teutonic words in 
bhi, and prefers to place them under the Skt. giv-ri-s shaking and 
the Lat. vib-rd-re. But I do not see how the initial 6 is to be ex- 
plained on this hypothesis. — Miillenhoff conjectures that the Lat. 
fe-b-ri-s, compared by Pott IL! 556 and Corssen Beitr. 204 with ferveo, 
and explained differently again by Pictet Ztschr. V 347 and Benf. 
VII 56, belongs here, and accordingly meant properly “trembling”. 
Cp. aeg-er under No. 140. In that case there would be a remarkable 
agreement in the relation of the aspirates. In any case the Teutonic 
has in this rt. the distinction of being the only language to preserve 
the physical meaning. 

410) Rt. ev, pa é-we-qv-o-v killed, pa-rd-g killed, pov-o-s, 
gov-y murder, gov-sev-¢ murderer, e&vdQ-El-pov- 
ty-¢ manslayer, gotv-ro-g bloody. 

Goth. ban-ja wound, O.-H.-G. ban-o murderer. 

O.-Ir. benim ferio, in-ar-benim appello (cp. offendo), 
do-fui-bnim succido (Z.? 429), beba perf. mortuus 
est (Z” 448), ba-th (&) death (Corm. Gl. 6, 
Transl. 18), bathach moribundus (Z.2 810), bas 
gen. biis death (Z.2 223. 787). 

Grimm Gesch. 398, Ebel Beitr. II 167. — Attempts made at 
comparisons in other directions Pott I' 255 and Benf. II 277 are 
foiled by the Gk. ®edvm = fendo and the Skt. ghan = han. — In 
gotvio-s the epenthesis of the v is noticeable, as the same vowel is re- 
tained in the following syllable. The transition of the meaning to 
that of a colour is too simple to be an objection to this derivation, 
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411) Rt. pep péo-« (pogé-w) bear, péo-we burden, pro- 
duce, fruit, géo-e-reo-v litter, bier, geg-é-roc 
quiver, gwe one who carries off, a thief, pdg-o-¢ 
tax, pog-0-g bearing, pog-« a carrying, produce, 
movement, pog-uo-¢ basket, mat, pog-ro-¢ burden, 
geo-vn dowry. 

Skt. rt. bhar (bhar-d-mi, bhar-mi, bi-bhar-mi) bear, 
carry off, support, hold, bring, bhar-a-s, bhdr-a-s 
burden, bhar-ana-m, bhar-ma(n) maintenance, 
bhr-ti-s maintenance, pay. — Zd. bar bear, bring. 

Lat. fer fer-o, -fer (st. -fero), fer-cu-lu-m, fir, fer-da, 
for-du-s, far, far-ina, fer-ti-li-s, for-(t)-s, for-ti-na, 
for-tu-itu-s. 

Goth. rt. bar bair-a géow, tlutw, ga-bair gogos, 
bair-ei, bowir-thei (O.-H.-G. bur-di) pogtiov, burden, 
ga-bair-th-s birth, bar-n bairn, child, bér-usjds 
parents, barm-s lap, bariz-ein-s barley (adj.), 
A-S. bere barley, O0.-H.-G. bara bier. 

Ch.-SL rt. ber sti-ber-q (inf. bra-ti) colligo, bré-me 
gootos, bra-ktt connubium, Bohem. bra-ti take, 
Lith. bér-na-s child, servant. 

O.-Ir. berim fero, as-biur (for *-biru) effero, dico 
(Z2 428), com-bairt partus (Goid. p. 34, é-stem 
like the Goth. ga-bairth-s), ta-bairt datio (Z.” 250), 
brith gen. brithe birth (T. B. Fr. p. 140), bert 301 
bundle (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 24), eer panis 

% (Z.?. 24%); 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il 1, 466, Benf. II 107, Schleicher Ksl° 123. 
— The meanings fall napavally into three main classes: 1) to bear 
a burden, 2) to bear with reference to the effect, the produce, then 
bring, bring forth (cp. No. 376), 3) to bear considered as a movement, 
whence pége like @ye in the sense of “well!”, “come!”, good, Lat. 
ferri. — The most characteristic development of the first meaning is 
eyew nob pégery = agere et ferre, and also goo (Stud. III 199). — 
We may certainly place under the second head the Lat. far st. farr 
for far-s where the s may be quite well regarded, like the s in ji-s, 
fa-s as the same suffix which has preserved its vowel in the Goth. 
* bar-is (stem-form of the adj. bariz-ein-s), but lost it in a similar way 
in the Old Norse barr; the earlier and more general meaning (cp. Ir. 
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bar corn, Pictet I 269) is to be seen even in farina, and this makes 
the difference in the kind of corn denoted by far and the Goth. 
* baris less surprising. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 205, 1° 159, with 
whom Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 343 agrees. oe-wo-xo-y too is most na- 
turally regarded as pwe-we, expanded by the individualizing suffix -xo, 
and used in the originally general meaning of herb (somewhat differently 
Pictet Ztschr. V 49). With the Teutonic and Slavonic words for child 
(what is born) we may compare goe-x-eg* veocoo’ Hesych. If we con- 
sider that the word bring also belongs to the same root we shall see 
a way to fors, Ose. adv. fort-is (= Lat. forte), fortuna. On the other 
hand mé&eog suggests the German 7'racht (something carried), in the sense 
of clothes. Déderlem Synon. and Et. VI 285 (cp. Vossius Et. Lat. 
s. v.) is no doubt right in comparing pro-bru-m along with op-pro- 
br-iu-m with meopéoerv. The use of the word in a bad sense is as early 
as Homer (I 64). Here, as in candela-bru-m, we find the 6 which is 
to be expected in the middle of old words, instead of f. Otherwise 
Corssen Beitr. 352. — Under the third main class of meanings falls 
the intransitive use of drapégery = differre, properly in diversas partes 
ferri (cp. p. 104). Perhaps we may add even géo-tée0-s, péQ-Loto-c, 
pég-teto-s (cp. weopeors), so that it would have originally denoted 
the higher degree of mobility or impetus. *Since the Skt. rt. espe- 
cially in the reduplicated form b2-bhar-nw also means nutrire, sus- 
tentare, péo-B-@ goe-B-y of like meaning arose, probably by broken 
reduplication (No. 409) from pep, and goe-B7 may be compared di- 
rectly with her-b-a, the old form of which, fi-b-ra@ mentioned by Servius 
ad Georg. 1 120 points to ferba, while forb-ea (Paul. 84) has the look 
of a foreign word. — The Ir. com-bairt seems to be distinct from the 
ordinary coimpert oxéouc offspring; the latter stands acc. to Stokes 
(ly. Gl. 847) for co-imb-bert (mb = ceug/). 


412) a. Rt. pra é-pdatv-o spout forth. — Rt. pdrad 
é-piad-o-v tore with a noise, pda-o-ud-¢ brage- 
ing, wa-pAct-o foam, bluster. 
Lat. fla-re, fld-tu-s, fld-men, fla-bru-m. — {lé-s, 
flor-eo, Flor-a, Osc. Fluusaé (dat. sing.). 
O.-H.-G. bld-an blow, M.-H.-G. blds flatus, Goth. 
uf-blés-an pvowvr, O.-H~-G. bldsu vesica, bld- 
tara bubble, bladder, in M.-H.-G. blister as 
well. — O-H.-G. bluo-jan florere [Eng. blow, 
Goth. blé-ma, O.-H.-G. bluot (fem.) bloom (Germ. 
Blithe). Goth bléth O.-H.-G. bluot (neut.) blood - 
(Germ. Blut). — O.-H.-G. bléz superbus. — Iz, 
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blath bloom (Goid. p. 41), Cymr. bloden pl. 
(2237). 

b. Rt. phe paé-c swell, overflow, PAgwy (cp. Drev-g) 
epithet of Bacchus, pdé-dwv (st. pde-dov) 
chatterer, pAyjv-aqo-s idle talk. 

Ch-Sl. ble-d-a pavaga, ble-d-t exdry, Ajoog (?). 
ce. Rt. phi @dr-ag (st. Bdavt) son of Dionysus, 
Diiov-¢. — hd gdady overflow, é&pdrd-ev 
dvégoeev (Hesych.), pavd-cv-ex dvcoget (Hesych.), 
gaAt-weAva a varicose vein. 

d. Rt. @hu gdv-cou chatter (Aesch. Prom. 504), 
dmo-pav-o spit out, ava-pav-o spout up, pAv-o 
swell, overflow, gdv-o-s, gdAv-caoo-¢ idle talk, 
gAv-aé chatterer. — mud éx-pdvvd-cv-ev break 
(of ulcers &c.), pavd-av (pavé-ev, aor. pAvéac) 
overflow. — ghvy ofvd-pav§ drunk with wine, 
pavu-ti-s, pavu-tacve blister. 

Lat. flu-o, fli-men, flu-v-i-s, fluc-tu-s, fluxu-s. — 
fle-o, flé-tu-s, flé-mima varicose vein. 

A-S. bull blister, O.-N. bulla ebullire, Goth. uf- 
baul-jan puff up, inflate. 

e. St. phor pdot-o swell, gaou-0-3, gadd-o-¢ bark, 
rind. — ghoid dva-xé-qiod-ev draxeyvroae 
(Hesych.), e-pdod-évew to bubble. — gdoio- 
Bo-g noise, foam (Hesych.), M.-H.-G. bléd-er-n 
roar, blubbern. 

The relationship of all these multiform stems and words, exclu- 
sively European, with the common primary notion of bubbling over, is 
as clear as it is difficult to account for their separation. The Ch.-Sl. 
blad-i-ti errare discussed by Schleicher Ksl. 122 probably belongs also 
to ‘the stems expanded by 0. — Most of the words here given are to 
be found in Pott I' 239 (ep. W. I 1205, Ztschr. VI 322 ff. and E. F. 
IL? 965), where also the relationship of the Skt. phal (phal-d-m) burst, 
bear fruit and phull (phulldm) to blossom, phulla-s blooming, phal-a-m 
fruit (Bopp Gl. s. v. phall) is conjectured. Then again phal-a-m, 
phdla-s ploughshare may be related (cp. d). I now regard fle-o with 
Corssen Beitr. 191 as belonging to d.), that is to say as sprung from 
flev-o, so that flé-tu-s stands on the same footing as /é-cundu-s from 
the rt. fu. As regards flu-o, we see from the old Lat. con-flig-e-s as 
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from fluai &c. that the rt. is flug. We shall return to this at p. 584. 7 
The meanings of flu-o and git-@ (éva-gdv-sw spout up), which were 4 
connected by Déderlein Synon, u. Etym. VI 131, approach each other 
very nearly especially if we remember /fluctuare, fluitare, properly to 
heave up and down. Accordingly I see no reason for Kuhn’s doubt 
(XIV 223). The ideas spout and sprout are interchanged throughout. 
I now put flé-s under a), especially on account of the vowels of the 
Teutonic words which point to @. That gidvxtt-s blister really be- 
longs here, in spite of Walter Ztschr. XII 414, is shown by the O.-H.-G. 

303 blisa mentioned in class a): Grassmann XII 90 compares also the 
A.-S. bull bladder. But we must separate the Latin bulla on account 
of the b. But perhaps Pott Il? 778 is right in holding pvy-et1o-v 
ulcer to have lost a 4 and to belong to mavy. — Benfey is doubtless 
right in connecting (I 602) pep (st. pie-B), following Niz kl. Wérterb. 
p. 272 and Lobeck Paralip. 123, where attention is directed to gle- 
Bagey Bovey (Photius). The by-form 7 gdéB-« is remarkable. No 
doubt 6 stands for F and the word is directly connected with d) (st. 
giev from pv). — The meaning chatter is remarkable, developed as 
it is in the most different forms of this rt., and among widely diffe- 
rent nations. 


413) Rt. ppax pocso-c (pody-vu-ut, &-pocy-y-v) shut in, 
make fast, pocy-uc, powy-wo-¢ fence, a shutting 
up, 0ov-gax-ro-¢ partition. 

Lat. farc-10, farci-men, far-tili-s, far-tor. — frequ-en(t)s. 
Goth. bairg-a tyeo, pvicoow, bairga-hei mount- 
ainous district, O~-H.-G. bére mountain (Germ. 

Berg), Goth. bairg-s town, borough. 
Lith. bruk-w press hard, constrain. = 
The rt. ppax and its later softening to ppay I have attempted 
to establish Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. V. Cp. Ztschr. XIII 399, 
where especially the meaning of gedcow is discussed as compared 
with that of farcio, and above p. 114. xeadén ddlorce meqowyudrn 
(Oppian Cyneget. 4, 7) is cor dolis refertum. As farcire means to stuff 
full, so pedocery means sometimes to stop up. fraxare vigiliam cir- 
cumire (Paul. Epit. 91) suggests gedccew in the sense of defend. 
frequ-en(t)-s senatus is a ‘crammed’ meeting (peeyeds). Aufrecht 
Ztschr. VIIL 215 compares with it the Skt. bhrca-s in large numbers 
(ace. to the Petsb. Wtb. vehement, strong). Lobeck Rhem. 103 and 
Déderlein Synon. u. Etym. VI 122 had already connected geacca 
Ge poon-jo) with farc-i-o. Cp. Benf. I 111. — The primary meaning 
is retained in Lithuanian (cp. pedéavteg-d0ev doved N 130), and from 
this has been developed in Gk. that of shutting up fast, in Latin that 
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of stopping up fast. The meaning hide, protect (Germ. bergen) 
which we find already in the Goth. basrg-an is not at all foreign to 
the Gk. pecocew, poewxtos can often be exactly translated by pro- 
tected, and a borough (Germ. Burg) is a meaxtoy adducua (Aesch. 
Sept. 63); the Germ. Berg (mountain) is related to Burg as mon-(t)-s 
is to min-io. Sonne Ztschr. XII 296 ventures on more extensive com- 
binations.- If we are to consider xveyo-s ITéoy-cua as related, they 
could only belong, as Diefenb. I 264 rightly remarks, to a non-Greek 
branch of the Indo-Germanic stem, and would therefore be of foreign 
extraction. — dev-paxto-¢ = dev-meaxto-s Lob. Paralip. 15 not., Pott 
* 91. — The form geegae vouched for as Attic by grammarians 
may now be seen in an inscription published in the Monumenti dell’ 
Inst. archeol. 1865 fase. IV p. 825. — Objections are made by Pott 
W. I 204, 520. — Is borg (0 burgg ab urbe Corm. Gl. 45) to be re- 
garded as a genuine Irish word? 


514) gocd-ryo (st. poeree), pod-twe (st. peatog) member 
of a pouro-ta, pouro-c (Hom. pey-ten), poaro- 
6-0, poato-.t-o belong to a phratria, poecro-tor 
eo¢ patron deities of the phratriai. — Skt. nom. 
bhrata (st. bhrd-tar), Zd. brétar frater. — Lat. 
Umbr. frater, Lat. frda-ternu-s, fratr-ca brother's 
wite. — Goth. bréthar, pl. bréthra-ha-ns brethren, 
0.-HaG, bruodar brother. — Ch-Sl. bra-trii, bra-tit, 

~0.-Pr. brati-s, With. broter-éli-s (dim.), bré-li-s 
brother, brotw-szi-s cousin. — O.-Iv. brathir frater 
(Z.? 262). 

Bopp GL. Pott W. II, 1, 478, Schleicher Ksl. 123. — The deri- 
vation usually given is that from the rt. mep in the sense of swsten- 
tare, nutrire, whence the Skt. brar-t; maritus. — In gertye eded@os 
Hesych. the original use has been preserved among the Gks. as well, 
as Legerlotz Ztschr. VII 436 has pointed out. To which we may add 
the strange word Pow: ddelpol vm0 tav “Hietwy Hesych. (cod. ‘Tetor), 
a form which cannot have been correctly transmitted to us. With 
these exceptions the word has in Gk. a purely political meaning (cp. 
Die Sprachvergleichung in threm Verhiltniss zur class. Philologie 2 Kd. 
p. 57). — In the Goth. bréthra-ha-ns we see a suffix like that in the 
Umbr. fratre-k-s = fratricu-s, fraternus. — The same suffix is quite 
common in modern Irish in the inflexion of names of relations: bra- 
thair nom. pl. brdithre and brdithreacha (O'Donovan, Gram. p. 99). 


415) poé-c (st. goecot), Hom. pl. peet-ara, Att. MoE-arC. 
— Goth. brumna(n) well, O-H.-G. brunno, 
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Benf, IL 109, Grimm Gesch. 398, who derives the Goth. brunna 
from brinnan urere, fervere. — Perhaps this derivation will lead us 
to the rt., which can be nothing but ppv. This explains peé-ae, 
with an added letter, for moéF-ae (cp. Pott W. I 1204). If we take 
boil, burn to be the primary meaning we get an excellent explanation 
both for zoo-pve-@ heave (of the sea), pve: pov = mve : Skt. 
pru-sh (No. 385), and for zég-pve-o-s purple. More extensive combi- 
nations taking in the Skt. bhur start, be unquiet are made by Fick * 
140, cp. Ptsb. Wtb. s. v. bhur. It appears that language regarded the 
heaving of water, the flickering of fire and the glistening of red co- 
lour as synonymous. np eles Ztschr. XII 417, Sonne XII 431, 
Bollensen Or. u. Occ. I 475. Is it not possible that ferv-eo too, wheat 
may be for frev-eo, is related? The meaning agrees, though it is true 
that other combinations suggest themselves as well (Gk, deo Skt, ghar 
No. 651, Corssen Nachtr. 220 ff.). — Leo Meyer is no doubt wrong in 
his conjecture (Ztschr. V 381) that the rt. plw (No. 369) and actually 
the Lat. fon(t)-s are related. Pictet V 347 is more likely to be right 
in connecting the Lat. fe-bru-u-s along with febru-are Juno Febru-li-s 
as reduplicated forms. — Connections in Irish are tipra gen. pl. tiprat 
fons (Z.? 254), with the by-form topwr (Z.? 885, F. A. 139), primary 
form *do-od-, or do-ad-bravat. 


416) gov-vyn, poet-vo-g toad, Pevvy, Dedvo-s, Bodwiyzo-s, 
Dovviav, Dovyavda-s. — Lat. fur-vu-s. — Skt. 
ba-bhru-s reddish brown. — O.-H.-G. brii-n fulvus, 
fuseus. 


Grimm Worterb. 11 324, Kuhn Ztschr. 1200, Kohler Jahn’s Jahrb. 

Vol. 73 and 74 p. 28. — The rt. is the mev assumed for No. 415; if 
besides fur-vu-s the Lat. fu-scu-s is also to be placed here (otherwise 
Hehn 245), it must have lost an r before the s like su-su-m = sur- 
sum. gevvog then meant the brown one, hence the many proper 
names. rubeta, the name of a kind of frog, from ruber, is similar. 
Pictet I 412 adds another animal’s name, the Skt. ba-bhru-s- rat, 
305ichneumon, which accordingly was originally “the brown one”, and 
is perhaps right in thinking that this name was applied to the beaver; 
Lat. fi-ber = Lith. bébru-s, Bohem. bobr, O.-H.-G. pipar, an excellent 
hypothesis phonetically at any rate (otherwise J. Grimm Wtb.). — We 
are expressly told that the celebrated ®evvy get her name dv oyxe0- 
tytc. Pott Doppelung 88 agrees and translates the name by Fulvia. 
He compares the Skt. Ba-bhrav-7 an epithet of the Goddess Durga. 


417) Rt. pu gu- co (é-pu- v) beget, pv-o-uar grow, become, 
pu-y growth, v-o.-g nature, pd-wa a growth, 


- a =) ee Nee ee el ae, Se tae) ee te eye ie OY ee” ys! u 
Ho Bye ES BOER A ues ET Se ai a A a eae, oer 
= ay EL Pe - ‘ 2 : : 
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gu-t0-g grown, gu-rev-@ plant, beget, pd-do-v, 
gu-Ay race, stem, gi-tv, pi-rv-ua sprout, shoot, 
, pe-tu-c beget. — gou-td- visit, go round about (?). 
Skt. rt. bhi (bhav-d-mi, 3 sing. aor. a-bhii-t) be- 
come, be, flourish, bhav-a-s origin, bhdv-a-s rise, 
condition, blui-ti-s existence, welfare, blui-mi-s 
earth. — Zd. bi to be, to become. 


Lat. fu, fu-a-m, fu-i, fu-tiru-s, fo-re, fu-tu-o. — fé- 
tu-s, fé-cundu-s, fé-n-us, fé-nu-m. — Ose. Lu-tréi 
(dat. s.). 


OS. buu-m, AS. beo-m, O-H.-G. bi-m I am, Goth. 
bau-an dwell, bauw-ain-s dwelling. 

Ch.SL. by-té, Lith. bu-ti to be, bii-ta-s house, floor. 

O.-Ir. biu fio, sum, ro-ba fui, inf. bith esse, st. * buti 
(Z.? 491 ff.). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1148, Benf. II 105, Grimm Gesch. 398, 
Schleicher Ksl. 123. — The c in gé-rv arose by dissimilation from v, 
because Greek rarely tolerates v in two consecutive syllables. The 
Aeolic present gv-t-w (Ahr. d. Aeol. 98) is remarkable; Schleicher is 
no doubt right in identifying with it the Umbr. fuio, subj. fuia. The 
vowel of fétu-s is explained by Corssen Beitr. 191 to come from a pre- 
sent form fev-o (ep. fle-o No. 412d).. In meaning /é-n-us (ep. pé-n-us, 
fac-i-n-us) corresponds to téxog. On the other hand fé-mina has been 
placed under No. 307, and /?-o owing to its close connection with 
fa-c-io under No. 309. Perhaps we have in wxée-mev (Aesch.) the 
Gk. stem corresponding to the Lat. fev-o; it is certainly rightly ex- 
plained by vxzegpvas. — As xoi-vy from mof-wa, so gordo from 
gof-t-re-@, Which might occur in Latin as fwito, regarded as a fre- 
quéntative and applied to presence at a place. futavit (fuit), futavere 
(fuere) are actually to be found among the glosses of Plac. There 
is no ground for Corssen’s emendation (Beitr. 214). Tobler Ztschr. IX 
248 compares the Span. fu he went. — It seems safe too to connect 
mo-s man (st. pat) as “the begetter”, and to refer it to pofar = 
Skt. bhavat, which besides its participial use in the sense of being 
is used as a polite form of address. Cp. Fick * 137. Phonetically 
similar is gow (for gof-«): éevijuaetae Hes. — On the use of 
fuam, fore by the side of sim, esse Studien V, 437 “de aoristi latini 
reliquiis”. The meaning be evidently finds its way to this rt. every- 
where only as an outgrowth of the earlier meaning grow, become. 

' This is however no warrant for introducing into the Homeric formu- 306 
laries év 0° dow of po yevel, dda bv yetheor povtes (cp. Hdt. VI 91 
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YEloes éumepunvic) the idea “grow firm”. Here re differs from 
yevéo@ar only in degree of intensity (cp. iyévero év yerol, év Eavta), 
and means accordingly to get ‘fast set in’ something, to be firmly 
bound to it. I. Bekker, it is true, (Hom. BI. 185) takes yeved as an 
instrumental dative, so that the meaning would then be “he bound 
himself to him by the hand”. It seems to me more natural with 
Schnorr “Verborum collocatio Homerica” (Berlin 1864) p. 5, to con- 
nect the dative with év, if only on account of the parallel uses of 
ylyveovat. 


418) gvado-v leaf. — Lat. foliu-m. 


Pott I! 239, Ztschr. VI 323, Benf. I 575. — We are at once 
reminded of No. 412d or of No. 417. Both supply a possible origin 
for the words and hence we cannot decide, though we can see that 
these two words are identical, and that gvdto-v = gviuov. If they 
belong to 412 we must divide the word gvd-vo-» fol-iu-m, if to 417, 
gv-Avo-v fo-liu-m. 


N 


A Greek v corresponds to an Indo-Germanie », retained 
also in all the other languages. 


419) Rt. av @v-e-uo-g wind, av-rou* evewor Hesych. — 
Skt. rt. an, an-i-mi breathe, an-a-s breath, an- 
ila-s wind, an-ika-s face. Zd. ain-ika face. — 
Lat. an-i-mu-s, an-i-ma. — Goth. uz-an-a exspiro, 
an-st-s favour, O.-H.-G. wn-st procella, an-do wrath, 
O.-N.'dnd anima, vita. — Ch.-Sl. a-ch-a-ti odorari, 
v-on-ja odor. — Ir. andl, gen. andla, dat. andil 
breath (Corm. Gl. p. 36 prill, Gild. 120), Cymr. 
anadyl (Z.? 820). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 1, Benf. I 118, Grimm Wtb. I 192, 
Mikl. Lex., Stokes Ir. Gloss. p. 149. — The immaterial use of the 


word remands us of duudg (No. 320), rvevue (No. 370) and the late 
Latin use of spiritus; the Goth. anst-s of the Lat. adspirare [and aura 
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Hor, Od. III 2, 20 &c.]. — Ant. Goebel has especially worked out 
this root (Homerica, oder Unters. tib. d. W. ’4N Miinst. 1861), but 
here much is very boldly referred to this root (cp. p. 106 above). 
It seems to me however a happy thought, which Benfey has since 
carried out further (Or. u. Occ. I 193), that weoc-nvijs, &x-nrijg and 
ox-irvy are to be placed here. Only we must not therefore ascribe 
to the root dv the meaning ‘see’, but must start with Benfey from 
an noun-stem yvo = Skt. dna mouth or nose (cp. dnana-m mouth), 
face (cp. Lat. 6s): thus zeoc-nvjs means with face turned towards, 
an-nyng with face turned away, ox-7vn beard, the part under the 


breath. Probably zenv7ig¢ = Lat. prénu-s comes straight from the 307 


preposition pra (2e0 No. 380). Cp. Brugman Stud. IV 155, Fick ? 129. 

420) cva-, av-, @- negative prefix, év-ev (Dor. év-tg) 

without. — Skt. an-, a-. Zd. ana-, an-, a-. — 

Lat. in-, Osc. Umbr. an-, a-. — Germ. wn-, Goth. 

m-uh, O.-H.-G. dnu, dane (Germ. ohne) without. 

— O.-Ir. an-, an-fiss inscitia, an-cretem infidelitas 

(Z.2 860). | 

Bopp Gl. Pott II1 65. For eg Ahr. D. Dor. 384, Grimm Gr. 

Ill 261. — This negative particle is probably identical with the pro- 

nominal stem an (No. 421). The epic by-form eva-, preserved in 

ava-edvog (Hom.), ava-edntog (Hesiod.), ave-yywotosg (Callim.) which 

Buttmann A. Gr. Il? 466 took aright, and recognized in its relation 

to vn- in Lexil. 1? 274, while Lobeck El. I 194 endeavoured with 

G. Hermann to set it aside, now receives a strong support in the Zend 

form ana- (e. g. ana-zatha unborn, = ova-yeto-s) Justi p. 18. The 

forms &vev, &rvg are not yet cleared up: an attempt is made by 

Benfey Ztschr. Il 226. — Since aphaeresis is a common phenomenon 

in Skt., perhaps the Skt. prefix ms-, coinciding in meaning with 
the Germ. aus, wn-, is to be identified with avis. 


421) évé up, to, &v-w above. — Zd. ana (w. ace.) up. 
— Lat. an-hélo draw up breath, Osc. Umbr. 
an-. — Goth. ana up, to, against. — Ch.-Sl. na 


super, O.-Pruss. na, no up. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. anu, which in its meaning post, secundum is cert- 
ainly related (Vgl. Gram. II 187); according to Kuhn (Beitriage I 359) 
all the forms here collected go back to an original ana-m. Pott 1? 
306. — ave is evidently a case-form of the demonstrative stem, which 
is preserved as ana in Skt., as ana-s ille in Lithuanian, as onw with | 
the same meaning in Ch.-Sl., and which is related to No. 420. Cp. 
. Ebel Ztschr. 1V 219 and No. 425. — As an occurs in Umbrian (Aufr. 
and Kirchh. I 158) as a prefix, we may explain also the Lat. an-hélare 
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by an, for the amb- of an-quirere round about, or, as Pott W. I 83 
will have it, to draw breath ‘ambobus lateribus’ is too far-fetchel. 
Other traces of this Lat. an are conjectured by Bergk Philol. XXI 592, 
Liibbert Conj. Perf. (Breslau 1867) p. 76 in a-stataries from a formula 
of incantation, a-stasint statuerunt (Paul. Ep. p. 26). Corssen I? 564. 


422) éanjo (st. dveg) man, &vdg-eto-g manly, avdg-eta 
Hom. jvoo9-én manliness, ey-yvag manly, courage- 
ous, &ve-wzo-¢ human being. 

Skt. nar, nara-s man, human being, nar-ja-s manly, 
mr-mna-m manliness, might, mr-tama-s (superl.) 
avodgedraros. — Ad. nar, nara man, nairya 
manly. 

Sabin. ner-o(n) fortis, ner-io (st. neri-en) fortitudo. 

O.-Ir. nert n. vis, valor (a-stem, Z.? 224), so-nirt 
firmus, fortis (Z.? 863), nertit confirmant (Z.? 436). 

Bopp Gl., Pott [1 106, Grimm Gesch. 285. — As in four families 

308 the initial letter is a consonant, we can hardly go back with Benf. 
I XII, Schweizer Ztschr. VIII 234 to the rt. an (No. 419), which be- 
sides does not suit the specific meaning of these nouns. It is more 
probable that the Gr. & is prothetic, and the root unknown. The 
attempt of Legerlotz Ztschr. X 374 to derive the word from the rt. 
gan (No. 128) on the ground of an initial F is unsuccessful, if only 
because Dion. Hal. I 20 is the only author who mentions a form 
Favne. But as he is possessed with the notion that F can be pre- 
fixed at pleasure, he is an extremely suspicious witness. Neither in 
Homer nor in other dialects (in spite of Oscar Meyer Quaest. Homer. 
(Bonn 1868) p. 44) does the common word begin with anything but 
a vowel. — For the Sabine words see Sueton. Tib. I, Gell. XII 22. 
Aufrecht and Kirchhoff explain the substantive-stem ner in Umbrian, 
whence acc. pl. ner-f by primceps. Cp. Corssen 1? 471. — &v&e-wmo-¢ 
seems to me to be taken most naturally as ‘man’s face’ (Pott Il? 924 
after Hartung Part. I 52) with @ for the more usual subsidiary con- 
sonant 0 (cp. moy-o-g mayvyn, youvv medxvv, med qeovdos). This is 
supported also by dea d&vteanog (Hesych.) which I do not. regard 
with M. Schmidt as Macedonian with 0 for #, but as the syncopated 
form of veg-ay, where & before @ would be the natural substitute 
for v, as B before @ that of w (Beo-rd-g No. 468). Otherwise Aufrecht 


Ztschr. IIT 240, V 365. 
423) yévvu-g chin, jaw, edge, yév-evo-v chin, beard, yvd- 
30-6, yvad-wo-g jaw, bit, tooth. — Skt. hanu-s (m.) 
maxilla, — Lat. gen-a. — Goth. kinnu-s (£.) chin. 


7 
7 
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Bopp Gl., Pott I? 142, Benf. Il 118. — The agreement of four 
familes in the nasal, of three in the initial guttural with a kindred 
meaning justifies this comparison, in spite of the Skt. h which points 
to gh; but this — as in aham == éyoévr, ego, Goth. ik — may be re- 
garded as a specifically Indian corruption. — yve-@o-g shows an 
expansion to be compared with At-o-3, “élev-Oo-¢, waua-o-g (by 
the side of wduwo-g), which reminds us of the d of the probably re- 
lated Lith. Zan-da-s jaw, jawbone. If we have to assume a root yav, 
yev, the words collected under No. 125, which are of kindred meaning 
might be developed from it by the help of a derivative gy = bh. — 
In the Lat. dentes genu-int cheek teeth a stem genw appears, alike 
also in its suffix (Fick ? 68). n 

423) etvereg-es. — Lat. janitr-i-c-és women married ae 
brothers. — Ch.-Sl. jetry (f.) ovvvvwqos, uxor 
fratris mariti, Lith. te brother’s wife. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. gatr, Pott ILt 208, I1 114, Benf. II 202, Corssen 
Beitr. 265, Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 34. — A very old term of relationship, 
which has preserved its form with no essential change, and its mean- 
ing completely in three families of speech; for cvvyvuqor is in the 
grammarians the explanation both of the Greek and of the Latin 
word (cp. also Nauck Aristoph. Byz. p. 136). The primitive form 
must be taken to be jantar. The Greek e¢ may probably be explained 
from ée for je; the « is related to the Lat. 7 just as the a of dvy- 
«-te@ to the Skt. dyh-i-tar (No. 318). In Lat. and Ch.-Sl. expanding 309 
suffixes have been added. — The Skt. jdtar, acc. to Pet. D. ‘the wife 
of a husband’s brother’, somewhat further removed in form, has per- 
haps grown out of jantar. But the Skt. jamdtar, a by-form of gd- 
matar (No. 128) we put out of the question. 


424) Rt. évex yvey-On-v, ev-yvoy-a, nveyn-o-v, Yveyu-e 
carry, Oovo-nvex-gég as far as the spear carries, 
Ou-nvex-yng (Att. dc-avexys) going throughout, 
holding together, od-nvex-yg reaching to the 
feet, nvex-ng (late) extended, xevt-nvex-yg driven 
with the goad. 

Skt. nag (na¢-d-m2) reach, attain, ag (a¢-nd-m2) reach, 
aor. dnat (for *dn-ank-t) = nveyue, vj-dnag-t-s 
penetrating. 

Lat. nanc--sc-o-r nac-tu-s (old Lat. nanc-tu-s). 

Goth. ga-nah it suffices, satisfies. 

Ch.-Sl. nes-a inf. nes-ti carry, Lith, mesz-w carry, 
nasz-td burden. 
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Pott W. Il 2, 428, Schleich. Ksl. 125, A. Kuhn Beitr. III 123, 
Ernst Kuhn Ztschr. XIX 309, Fick? 107. — The present form ovr. 
evelxetor Hes. Suet. 440 is disputed, I think without reason. The 
glosses of Hesych., quoted by Lobeck El. 1 57, éy-é-exnay ijveynar, 
év-e-ein-o évéyno ought not to lead us astray. The emag elonuévor 
too éx-nyx-ev-td-eg (¢ 253) some grammarians traced back to én-yveyy- 
(-eg, which would suit the meaning. Lob. El. I 508, — Ernst Kuhn’s 
assumption of an original double root nank and ank explains the con- 
nection of all the forms, with the fundamental notion ‘to suffice, reach 
to, carry away’. In spite of Corssen IL? 238 a&vayxy and necesse are 
probably to be placed here. The ¢ of évex (= Skt. anag) I now take 
as part of the reduplicated syllable; hence év-syx, év-ex. — Also the 
Irish perfect v-anac veni, compared by Stokes and Ebel with Skt. 
dnanka (Beitr. Il 396, IV 175, VI 4, VIL 8) with the kindred forms 
belongs here, if the Skt. rt. ak ank is related to the above. It is 
however better compared with Skt. anaca. 


425) évi (adv. éw), év (Arcad. and Cypr. tv), stg (é) 
in, év-r0-g, év-do-v within, éo-m within, év-sgor 
inferi, éveo-Oe, Un-éveg-Fe apud inferos, évég-rEQ0-¢ 
deeper (véote, véotegot), év-tego-v inward parts. 

Skt. an-tar inside, within, an-tard in the middle, | 
an-tama-s the nearest, intimately friendly, an- 
tara-s within, inward, an-tra-m intestine. 

Lat. en-do, m-du, in, m-ter, m-tra, im-tro, in-ter-ior, 
im-tumu-s, im-tus, mtes-tinu-s; Umbr. en-, an-der, 
Osc. an-ter inter. 

Goth. im, mna within, inmuma inmost, inna-thro 
éowtev. — un-dar under, O.-H.-G. innddiri in- 
ward parts, intestine. 

Lith. ¢ in (w. ace.), Ch.-Sl. v-a, v-t in, je-tro jecur. 

O.-Ir. in in (Z? 624), imathar viscera (Z2 781); 
eter, ety inter (Z.? 656). 

Cp. eve No. 421, Aufrecht and Kirchh. I 148, Mikl. Lex. — 
évi: avd == megl: mage (No. 346); évd seems to be a locative form; 
ets, for which the grammarians give us an Argive-Cretic éy-¢ (Ahr, 
d. Dor. 104), has grown out of évu-¢ like 2& from é (ep. Lat. ci-s, 
wl-s). In several dialects év like the Lat. in took the place of eéc: 
iy is discussed by Mor. Schmidt Ztschr. IX 369 and in my ‘Contri- 
butions to Greek Dialectology’ Gétt. Anz. 1862 App. p. 10. Z6@ 
Hom. ei6@ for év-c@ is formed from éy in the same way as 2ed-ca 
from 2g0, Zy-sgor are properly the inner ones: hence the name de- 
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notes an underworld conceived as existing inside the earth. Leo 
Meyer, Bemerkungen z. iiltest. Gesch. d. Gy. Myth. p. 55, compares 
Skt. nara-ka-s underworld, German Nord and Nerthus as the Earth- 
mother. The same idea occurs in inter-eo, which remarkably agrees 
both with the German use of wntergehen (co go under, 1. e. to perish) 
and with the Skt. antar-i-ta-s perished, ruined. Prébably the Umbr. 
nertru mani i. e. sinistra manu (Aufr. u. K. I 219) also belongs here. 
— Thus we get the right view of the relation of the Skt. prefix i- 
down to the Gr. év¢: ni- is probably for ani- (cp. No. 420), but its 
meaning has been transferred to that which has become fixed in Zy- 
égov and in O.-H.-G. si-dar nether; this latter word is compared also 
by Bopp Gl. and Vergl. Gr. IIT 495. In the word derived from ni 
ni-nja-s inward, secret the primitive meaning appears. — The pro- 
nominal stem ana which apparently occurs in these prepositions and 
adverbs, is also preserved in @y-@a, @v-@ev, év-redOa, év-redO_ev with 
the vowel ¢, and also in the following No. — Pott, who treats of this 
preposition I? 314 is inclined to regard ¢ as the stem. But in Greek 
¢ never passes into ¢ before consonants. Besides the full a-sound is 
shown not merely in the Umbr. Osc. anter inter, which still no one 
will separate from in, but perhaps also in individual words of the 
Sabellian dialect acutely explained by Corssen Ztschr. IX 141 (asigna 
= insignia). — In Ch.-S1,, as often, the spirants v and 7 have taken 
the place of the spiritus lenis. 


426) éyv-vo-t some, émayov, évvayy in some places, évi-ore 
sometimes. — Skt. an-ja-s (Zd. anya) alius, an- 
ja-tré elsewhere, anja-tha otherwise. — Goth. 


an-thar tAdos. 

Bopp Gl, Vgl. Gr. I 382, Schleich. Ksl. 125. — There is a dif- 
ficulty arising from the fact that to the Skt. anja-s the Lat. aliu-s, 
Gr. &1o-s, Goth. ali-s seem also to correspond, and it is not probable 
that the same stem should have split into two forms of almost ident- 
ical meaning. This induces Ebel Ztschr. V 70 to explain éyvor in 
accordance with an old view by 2ve of: in this case the derived ad- 
verbs would be purely after-formations, and this is supported by the 
fact that 2v10v with its derivatives first occurs commonly in Herodotus, 
and is unknown to the Homeric poems. On the other hand Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. V 166 refers the stem é0 to sam-ja. But the stem 
sama is clearly preserved in cuo (No. 600). My view rests especially 
on Hesiod’s 25 + avevov 2g t evynpw (“Eoy. 410), where we can 
clearly recognize the stem of the feminine 2vv@ = Skt. anjd assimi- 
lated after the Aeolic fashion. The meaning of the day after to- 
‘morrow is easily arrived at. Akin are also @vag és toévyy, émévacg 
ég retdorny Acuoves (Hes.), genitive forms with e@ for ¢ and » for 
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3119, for which we find also wg, veg (Ahr. D. Dor. 385), and in the 


same way the accusative éyyy in Aristoph. Ach. 171 magecvae elg evny, 
i. e. eg totryv (Schol.). Pott’s question (W. I 181) ‘does this word 
then ever express difference?’ would thus be answered in the affirm- 
ative. If these words establish the meaning of ‘another’, the true 
method of our science requires us to compare the Gr. stem év1o with 
those words which correspond with it in form and meaning, and on 
the other hand to place by itself the phonetically varying form with 1. 
What should induce us to deny the possibility of a stem alja by the 
side of anja? Hence éaio-g is discussed separately under No. 524. 
427) évvéa nine, évva-to-g (lon. eivato-g), éva-ro-g the 
ninth, évvd-xug, éve-ueg (Ion. elvexig) nine times, 
évva-noGtol, éva-xootoe nine hundred, évevy-xovra 
(Hom. évyyxovre) ninety. — Skt. Zd. navan nine, 
Skt. nava-ma-s the ninth, navati ninety. — Lat. 
novem, nonu-s, nov-iens, nond-ginta, non-genti. — 
Goth. niun nine, niun-da the ninth. — O.-Pruss. 
nevin-ts nonus, Ch.-Sl. deve-ti novem, devetyj no- 
nus, Lith. devyn-i novem, devin-ta-s nonus. — 
Cymr. naw novem, O.-Ir. ndi(n) novem, nomad 
nonus (Z.” 304 ff., primitive form nava-mata-). 
Bopp Vergl. Gr. Il 76, Pott 11 197, Il! 132, Benf. II 51, 215 
where there are all manner of conjectures as to the origin of the 
word, which reminds us of vgo-¢ (No. 433), and perhaps points to an 
old method of reckoning by fours. — The é is prothetic, hence the 
doubling of the v, which does not hold its ground in all the derived 
forms. For both these procedures Bopp quotes the analogy of the 
Armenian. According to Christ indeed (Lautl. 34) and Schwabe Ind. 
schol. Dorpat 1866 p. 16 égyvéa is for évFea, and Schwabe believes 
that in the new Aeolic poem of Theocritus v. 27 he may write ac- 
cording to the traces of the Ms. evvéa, which he explaims as like 
youve for yovFa. But how improbable is a metathesis, which would 
only produce a harder combination of sounds! — évevy-xovta = néond- 
ginta is explained by Benfey from the ordinal, after the analogy of 
EPdour-xovta, so that the stem évevo is like the Lat. néno, probably 
with » for m (ep. Skt. nava-ma-s) by a kind of progressive assimil- 


ation of the consonant. — For the Slavo-Lithuanian forms Schleich. 

Ksl. 116. ; 
428) évo-g, évy old. — Skt. sana-s old. Zd. han-a (m. f.) 
old man or woman. — Lat. sen-ec-s, sen-iu-m, 


sen-esc-0, sen-dtu-s, sen-ili-s, sen-ec-ta, sen-ec-ti(t)-s, 
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Sen-eca, sen-ec-io(n). —- Goth. sin-cig-s xeeoBvrns, 
sin-ista oldest, O.-Frank. sini-skalku-s the oldest 
house-servant. — Lith. sén-a-s old, sén-i-s old 
man, sen-yste age, sen-ei of old, long ago. — 
O.-Ir. sen old, compar. siniw (Z.2 275), senchas 
vetus lex, historia (Z.2 787), Cymr. hen senex 
(Z? 123). 

Pott Il? 148, I? 796, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 129, 463, IV 45. — &vo-s 
as adjective in the formulas &y nat véa, Ever adeyal, Evog neenos in 
the sense of the French ancien (Suidas évnv tiv aohowev) Aristoph. 
Ach. 610 & or &vn according to the Scholia é* ao4dov, hence like 
mele. — For the derivative ec in Lat. sener, to be compared with 
the « of yuva-vm (No. 128) Ztschr. IV 215. — Kuhn connects with 


this also the words denoting ‘always’, which are similar in sound, 312 


Skt. sand always, san-ag eternal, Lat. sem-per, Goth. sin-teind always, 
sio-tein-s daily: but the meaning is tolerably far removed, and rather 
reminds us of @wa (No. 449, 599). Certainly the forms referring to 
the future, quoted under No. 426, én &c. are unconnected. ‘The 
~ gloss of Hesychius yevvov ceyatov, which does not follow the alpha- 
betic sequence, and is justly regarded by M. Schmidt as suspicious, 
cannot at all make us doubt this combination, especially as it occurs 
in the midst of other strange and evidently corrupt glosses. — The 
derivation from rt. san which in Skt. means, we are told, colere, but 
also amare, obtinere, or from Zd. han to be worthy, is still very ob- 
secure. Cp. Fick ? 194. 


429) Rt. yev, wav wev-o remain, wé-wov-a (pl. wé-wa-uev) 
strive, wév-og spirit, courage, Mév-rwe, Mév-ry-s, 
"Ayo-wéuvoy, wotv-o-wo rave, wav-to madness, 
ucv-ti-g inspired one, seer, wHv-i-¢ wrath. — St. 
UVa, Wé-wYy-woe Yemember, wve-o-war keep in mind, 
WOO, wul-wyyj-ox-o remind, wr7j-wov mindful, wyy-vy, 
uvywo-Gvvy memory. — St. wad é-wod-o-v learnt, 
ucvd-cv-o learn. — St. unvu wyvvd-o inform. 

Skt. rt. man (man-v-é, man-j-é, part. ma-ta-s) think, 
believe, hold good, keep in mind, long for, man-as 
thought, spirit, will, ma-ti-s devotion, thought, 


view, man-ju-s humour, ill-humour. — St. mnd 
(ma-nd-mi) in composition mention. — Zd. man 
think, wpa-man txo-wévery, fra-man wait for, 
mananh thought, spirit. — St. ma-d, ma-dh to 
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treat (of a physician), madh-a wisdom, knowledge 
of medicine, vohu-mad wodvwotys. 

Lat. man-e-o, me-min-t, Miner-va, men-tio, men-(ti)-s, 
menti-o-r, mend-dx, mon-e-0, Moné-ta, mon-s-tru-m 
re-min-1-SC-0-r, COM-MiIN-I-SC-O-r, CommeN-tu-M, COM- 
men-ta-riu-s. — med-eo-r, re-med-iu-m, med-icu-s, 
med-0-tare. 

Goth. ga-mun-an think, keep im mind, mun-s vdnuce, 
ga-min-thi wreta, O.-H.-G. minnia, minna amor: 
O.-H.-G. man-é-n, man-6-n monere, meina opinion, 
O.-N. muni animus. — Goth. mund-6-n consider, 
mundret aim, O.-H-G. munt-ar expeditus, vigil. 

Lith. min-i% keep in mind, dt-men-u, at-min-ti-s 
thought, man-d-ri-s vigilant. — Ch-Sl. min-é-ti 
pone po-me-na-ti wynuovevery, pa-me-ti mune, 
ma-d-ri pooviwos. 

O.-Ir. do-muinur puto (for mun-ior) do-aith-minedar 
commonet (Z.? 438 pres. dep.), do-ménar perf. 
dep. putavi (Z.? 450), menme gen. menman mens 
(Z.” 254), for-met memoria, der-met oblivio (Z.? 
223, st. -manta), er-mitiu gen. ermiten reverentia 
(Z.2 264, = Lat. mentio mentionis). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 94, 118, Benf. II 34 ff, Schleich. Ksl. 


313 126, Pictet II 543, Ebel Beitr. II 163. — The meanings of this widely 


ramifying root have taken three main directions: 1) thought accom- 
panied by endeavour, striving; hence wo-wor, wo-t-o-wor are also re- 
lated: 2) excited thought opposed to natural behaviour, or the re- 
maining sunk in thought, hence a) (Pictet Ztschr. V 325) to be inspired, 
raving, wrathful; and b) regarded purely negatively — to remain. For 
the latter Graeco-Latin developement Pott quotes analogies from Persian 
and Armenian: cp. Introduction p. 101, Fick ? 146 ff.; 3) keep in mind, 
remember — causatively taken, to remind, Mév-trwe = monitor. The ~ 
more physical fundamental meaning of the rt. is perhaps that of touch- 
ing, feeling which may to a certain degree be recognized in its trans- 
ition to a more metaphysical application in the Homeric use of éapoi- 
coPar, émeucooaro, wore. — Movcu arising, as is proved by Dor. 
Maca, Aeol. Motca, from Moveu i. e. Movtix, may be fitly attached to 
this root, whether it be brought into a closer connexion with weve-¢ 
(= wort-o) with Lottner Ztschr. V 398, or — as I prefer — be taken 
directly as the thinking, devising one (Pott Ztschr. VI 109 ff, Welcker 
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Gétterlehre I 701, Leo Meyer Bemerk. 42, Preller Mythol, 1? 380). 
Otherwise Bergk Philol. XI 382, Sonne Ztsch. X 128. — It may be 
doubted with regard to wi-t-¢ insight, judgment, whether it belongs 
here or to the related root ua (No. 461): the former view is supported 
by the Skt. form abhi-mdti-s way-laying, plot, quoted by Schweizer 
Ztschr. IV 301 (cp. wodvunyte-g). For the stem-form we-@ (for par-) 
expanded by a #, recognized also by Pott I1?472, Ztschr. V 2, VI 108, 
cp. above p. 66 and No. 476. This is demonstrated by wevd-rjon 
poortts, wEevP-roarg wegiuverg, quoted by Hesych. This expanded 
stem only received a full explanation by means of the Zend words 


quoted above, and touched upon before under No. 286: for these 


unite the two meanings which are separated in med-i-tart (cp. pad- 
tiv) and med-é-ri. The change of meaning in Lith. mand-ri-s = 
O.-H.-G. mun-tar is remarkable. But the Ch.-Sl. mad-rw forms the 
link between this and the fundamental meaning (similarly rt. budh 
No. 328). For mentiwi and mendax cp. Pott IL? 537, Corssen Beitr. 
117, for Minerva (Menervai C. I. L. 191, 1462) Preller Rim. Myth. 
258. It is a derivative from menos = Gr. wévoc. Hence promenervat 
monet (Fest. p. 205). — The further ramification of the rt. in weve- 
ative, wevouva-o may with other points be passed over here, and also 
the words denoting man (Skt. man-u-s human being, Lat. mas &c.) 
which certainly come from this root, but have no representatives in 
Greek, 

430) vad-¢ ship, vev-ry-g shipman, vevtido-¢ sailor, vav- 
ttAdA-o-wae sail, vav-Ao-v, vav-6tio-v passage- 
money, vau-tiac, vav-ola sea-sickness, vavtic-o, 
vavotc-cr become sea-sick. 

Skt. ndu-s ship, boat, ndu-kd slaff. 
Lat. ndvi-s, nau-ta, ndvita, ndv-igare, nav-rg-tu-m. 
O.-H.-G. nacho, A.-S. naca, Bayar. naue ship, O.-N. 
nau-st statio navalis, Néa-trin Shipton, dwelling- 
place of Njérdhr. 
O.-Ir. nau, noi gen. née navis (Z.” 33). 
Bopp Vgl. Gr. I 258, Pott W. I 138, Pictet II 180. — Lat. 
nausea is certainly, a borrowed word, and perhaps also nauta. ‘The 


root is either snu (No. 443) or snd, which however is only quoted im 314 


the meaning of lavare (cp. rt. plu No. 369). In the latter case vav-¢ 
would be formed like yewd-s (No. 130). — For the guttural of the 


German words see p. 584. 
431) Rt. ven véu-o portion out, pasture, rule, véu-o-wow 
get apportioned, feed, possess, vayd-a distribute 
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to, use, vou-1, véu-y-o1-¢ distribution, veu-é-r09(0), 
vou-év-¢ distributor, véu-é-ou-g displeasure, wrath 
at an excess, vEewEecod-co (vewecam), veweot-t-0- 
uct blame, am angry with, vou-o-¢ custom, law, 
vouléo am accustomed to, vourg-uc coin, — 
véw-og pasture, Newga, vou-d-g pasture, dwelling. 
Lat. Num-a, Num-i-tor, num-e-ru-s, Numer-wus, nem-us. 
Goth. nim-a capio, AeuBdve, O.-H.-G. ndém-a rapina, 
praeda [Eng. numb and Shakspere’s Corporal 
Nym]). 
Lith. ndm-a-s house (?), ni(m-a-s gain, Lett. nom-r tax. 
O-Ir. nama gen. plur. namat-hostis (Z.? 258). 

The attempts to connect these European words, which are cert- 
ainly akin, with the Skt. nam (nam-d-mt) to bend, to incline, or even 
with Skt. jam hold, lift (PW.) as in Bopp Gl. s. v. gam, Benf. II 134, 
meet with great difficulties, the former from the meaning, the latter 
from the form of the words. Sonne Ztschr. XII 347 ff makes a new 
attempt to unite véue@ and nam-dnvi on-the ground of the fuller ac- 
count that has recently been given of the use of the Skt. word. 
He endeavours to find the intermediate notion in xedyxerw to come 
down to anything, and attaches weight to wpa-nam with acc. to fall 
to one’s lot: while Pictet Il 17 following up a remark of Kuhn’s 
(Ind. Stud. I 338) seeks to reconcile them by the idea ‘baisser la téte 
pour paitre’. The Zd. nim-ata grass might be considered to support 
the latter explanation, while in all other cases in Zd. as in Skt. the 
verb and the substantive nemanh = namas denote bowing, honouring, 
(also it is true ‘aes alienum’). ‘The Greek use cannot be satisfact- 
orily explained in either the one or the other way. Cp. also Pictet 
If 691 and Pott W. Il 2, 193. — J. Grimm Gesch. 29 quotes some 
remarkable analogies for the connexion of the ideas take and pasture. 
— If we start from ‘allot’ as the primary meaning, the special ap- 
plications are thus developed: 1) ‘count out’, Herod. cvevéwecPar, 
numerus (for nwm-e-su-s, hence Osc. Niwmsieis); 2) ‘to get allotted to 
one’s self’, hence take véueotar, which also (as well as véuery) means 
to dwell, and therefore induces us to mention here also the Lith. 
nama-s, quoted under No, 265 with a note of interrogation; hence 
too in another way the words relating to pasturing, and again in 
a different way dxovéusctar to get gain by anything, Lith. nivma-s; - 
3) ‘to portion out’ suum cuique tribuere, hence vduo-¢ order, custom, 
ordinance, Numitor = Newétoe. Corssen’s attempt I? 439 to refer v6uo-¢ 
to rt. yvw (No. 135) is quite unsuccessful: ydwo-¢ never means judge- 
ment in a judicial sense, but custom, style, hence especially style of 
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music. w@yoge-vewor, yuvarno-voucr &c. are the orderers of the market 
&c. Aristotle had a true sense of the derivation of 20108, when he said 
Pol. IL p. 18264, 29: 6 vdwog tetétg tig éote ual THY Evvoulay avoyn- 
alov svtaélav eiver. It was in this sense that. I used the word 
‘rule’ (walten) in the second edition. — véuecrg seems to have meant 


_ properly reckoning to any one, imputatio, as Fulda Untersuch. I 161 
makes probable. Hence vewect{ouer I make a reckoning (in a bad 315 


sense), and the desiderative vewecode i. e. vewe-ct-ww (cp. ropew, vev- 
tuc@). — véuog is strictly a Graeco-Italic word in form and meaning. 
How prominent the notion of grassy ground shaded with trees still 
is In nemus, is shown by passages like Horat. Carm. III 17, 9 cras 
foliis nemus multis tempestas sternet; here Hoffmann-Peerlkamp takes - 
objection on this very point, that the wood cannot be strewn. But 
the pasture can. — nuwmmu-s, though the double m is the best esta- 
blished (Fleckeisen ‘50 Artikel’ 21), is probably borrowed from the 
vOwo-s preserved to us in the Heracl. Tables (I 122): there are also 
other proofs of its use in this sense (Meister Stud. IV 440). Some- 
what otherwise Corssen 1? 438. — Iv. nama is orig. a part. pres. like 
cara gen. carat amicus: it would be most directly connected with 
Goth. mima and O.-H.-G. nama (rapina). So Stokes Corm. Gl. Tranl. 
p. 125, though he previously (Ir. Gl. p. 65) took it as na + amans. 
432) Rt. vec vé-o-uce go, come, viG-Go-uwae go, VdG-t0-s 
return. — Skt. rt. nas nas-é unite oneself to any 

one, sam-nas-€ come to any one. 

Kuhn Ztschr. If 187, who explains the use of nas. — As this 
form explains vdc-co-woe in particular = veo-ro-wor (velocoownt is 
a reading now universally rejected) with + for ¢ before the double 
consonant (cp. i691) and vdc-ro-s, this comparison deserves to be pre- 
ferred to attempts (Bopp Gl. s. v. n@, Pott W. I 576) of another kind, 
and also because of its simplicity to Benfey’s analysis (I 301). — The 
proper name IVéo-rme, as far as form goes, might be well placed here, 
as something like ‘Leader’, ‘Leader home’; cp. however under No. 
287 b. — It is natural to derive from this root also valw dwell (var- 
éxn-s, vouete-@), especially as forms like ?-vac-ca, ¢-vec-Fy-» seem 
to contain a o belonging to the stem (Grassmann Ztschr. XI 33). 
As vootos means return home, so vac-j-o might have meant something 
like I turn in, go in and out. But there is an objection in the Aeol. 
vad-o-s temple, which is established by inscriptions: for we should 
be reluctant to sever the house of the gods from that of men. Sonne 
however does this Ztschr. XII 350, XHI 408. Could vav-o-¢ be for 
vao-Fo-s, like Hom. evadev for é-cFad-s-v? 

433) véo-s (veFo- s) new, young, véed-g (veud- 8) fallow field, 
ve-aod-s young, fresh, new, ve- av, venv-lo-s, 
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vE-ak (contemptuous) youtn, véoooo-g young 
(animal), , Vvé-0TT-1e Nest, VE-OY-W0-G New, vE-BQ0-s 
fawn, vé-cro-¢ novissimus (fem. vy¥-rn the lowest 
string), ve-word lately [Germ. jiingst], vet-avgc 
(fem.) infima, vew-od-v (Hes.) éoyatov. 

Skt. nava-s, nav-ja-s new, fresh, young. — 4d. 
nawa new. . 

Lat. novu-s, Nov-iu-s, nov-iciu-s, nov-ali-s, nov-ellu-s, 
nov-dre, nov-er-ca, ni-nt-iu-s, de-mt-o, nu-per. — 
Osc. Newv-la, Nu-ceria. 

Goth. niu-ji-s véos, ninji-tha xavvorns. — 

Lith. nai-je-s new, dim. nawo-ka-s novice, Ch.-Sl. 
nov-i new. 

O.-Ir. mui novus ents form nava), nie novus 
(primary form navia) Corn. nowyth, newyth 
(Z.?_ 239, 134—137). 

Bopp GL, Pott 11 160, Benf. 1151, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 266, J. Grimm 
Ztschr. 1 433, Schleich. Ksl. 125, Ebel Beitr. I 160. — The most pro- 
bable derivation appears to me to be that from the pronominal stem 
nw (No. 441), approved also by Béthlingk Chrestomathie p. 413. Pott’s 
explanation from the Skt. anw after assumes aphaeresis, and the ex- 


istence of this preposition in this definite sense before the separation 
of languages; and both are improbable. — The derivatives are deve- 


loped from the stem by various formative suffixes in v, e, x. veB-ed-¢ — 


is for veF(o)-e6-s, a by-form of vsFaed-¢: from vs-wx, ve-o% comes 
veoco0-s = veon-to-s; Lat. nov-er-ca = vewguny Ztschr. IV 216 ‘the 
new (wife)’ in a bad sense. Ascoli Ztschr. XII 320 quotes an analogy 
from Modern Persian, where énder, literally the other, denotes the 
stepfather and father-in-law. mnz-ntiu-s (Old Lat. nowntius) Bergk ex- 
plains Ztsch. f. d. Alterth. 1855 p. 300 as novi-vent-iu-s, Corssen I? 51 
as novent-iu-s from a postulated * novére. On véa-rog, vetovee Ebel 
gives another, but not a convincing, opinion Ztschr. VI 206. A rare 
superlative vijioro-¢ is quoted by Hesych., to which belong vyforarg 
mVAaLg, Tis Mewtoarg nab tedevtatorg and the Theban gate Nyitar 
(Lobeck Proleg. 398, G. Hermann ad Eurip. Phoen. 1115) probably 
for Nyitrae with a Boeotian assimilation of 6z to tr. 


434) vevoo-v sinew, cord, vevg-c bow-string, harp-string. 
— Lat. ner-vu-s, nerv-iae gutstrings, nerv-osu-s. — 
O.-H.-G. snar-a, snar-ahha, snuor laqueus, nar-wa 
scar [Germ. Narbe] and fibulatura, O.-Sax. nar-u 


* 
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angustus, O.-N. sérv-a artare. — Lith. ndr-a-s 
joint in bodies, ner-w inf. nér-ti to thread a needle, 
nar-nt make a noose. 

Benf. I 292, Pott I 230, W. I 380 where we find figuring once 
more that unhappy nesvod, from Gell. XX 1, which is found in no 
M.S. (Sch6ll XII tabb. p. 122). Kuhn Ztschr. I 515. — From the Lithu- 
anian especially we may assume svar as the rt., hence with a suffix 
va the Indog. snar-va-s, Lat. ner-vu-s, with metathesis vedgo-v. — 
The Skt. snd-ju-s, snd-s-d tendo, nervus, Zd. gna, gndvare- sinew, gut 
are, as it appears, more remotely connected. — Other doubtful ana- 
logies are discussed by Legerlotz Ztschr. VII 399. — Cp. Fick ? 214 
and No. 436. 


435) vegod-¢ kidney, vepoi-0v0-6, vepot-ty-s of the kidneys. 
— 0.-H.-G. niero kidney. 
Benf. IJ 56. — The origin and further connections are altogether 


obscure: a b corresponding to the m must have fallen out after the 7 
in German. 


436) Rt. ve vé-w, v7-9-0 spin, vy-we yarn, thread, v7- 

6l-g spinning, v7-rg0-y spinning wheel. 

Lat. ne-o, né-men, né-tu-s. 

0.-H.-G. nd-an, nd-dala, Goth. néthla Gapis, na-ti net. 

O.-Ir. snd-the dat. snd-thiw filam (Z? 211), sndthaim 
‘T thread or string’ (O’R.), sndidid ‘knit ye’ im- 
perat. (L. U., Journal. 1870 p. 100), snathat 
needle (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 150). 


Pott W. III 920, Benf. II 181, Bopp Gl., Stokes Ir. Gl. 817. — 317 


All four add Skt. nah = nectere, which makes some of its forms 
from nadh. This nadh may indeed be closely connected with 170-«. 
But in ve we have a shorter stem-form, which deviates from the Skt. 
This opinion is shared by Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 260, Pictet II 158. 
The Ir. sndthe would induce us to consider sna as the root, and to 
assume a connection with No. 434; the form %n = nebat (Bergk 
Lyr.® p. 1333), given in the E. M. also points to the loss of a con- 
sonant before v. Cp. Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 75. — Pictet II 
512 is probably right in referring to this root vé-o heap up, intens. 
yy-vé-o, with the derived vy-é-o, for these words are used especially 
of the building up of the funeral pile (xveayv vjoa), and the skilful 
arrangement of the logs across each other is not farther removed 
from the primary notion of binding than d¢u-o is from dé-o (No. 264). 
On the very ancient custom of constructing such funeral piles (Caesar 
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B. Gall. VI 16, immani magnitudine, contexta viminibus) Pictet, follow- 
ing Jac. Grimm ‘Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen’ quotes abundant 
authorities. 


437) vy- negative prefix (vy-xeQdrs, vn-(c)veu-ty). — 
Skt. na (Ved. nd) not, nd (na-w) and not, néd 
(na-id) lest. Zd. na not. — Lat. né- (né-fas), 
-né?, ni- (ni-mirum, ni-si), né, n-oenu-m, noenu, 
non. — Goth. ni ov, wy, ni-h ovdd, niba ef wn, 
O.-H.-G. ne, nein. — Ch.-Sl. ne ov, un, ne-ze 7 
after comparatives, Lith. né not, nev also not, 
as'it were. — O.-Ir. ni non, né, ma-néi si non, 
ca-ni nonne, na, nat, nach (nad, ndd, nach, natch) 
non in dependent and relative sentences (Z.? 739 
—749), naicc no (Z. 749). 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. Il 178, Pott I‘ 106, Benf. II 45. — According to 
Bopp the pronominal stem ma underlies these words, though it occurs 
elsewhere with a force by no means negative (cp. vac = Lat. nae 
[ne, Ritschl, Proll. ad Trin. p. 97] yes, v7 indeed). The same nasal 
appears as a negative in av- (No. 420). It seems to me unsafe to 
separate the Lat. né (nez, ni) from the interrogative né and to con- 
nect it with wy. For n-oenu-m i. e. ne-oenu-m (cp. No. 445) and its 
identity with nem Grimm Gr. III 745, Lachm. ad Lueret. 149. — It 
is worth while noticing the comparative usage of this syllable in the 
Vedas, where na very often means ‘as’ (ep. Lith. net), a confirmation 


of the proverb omnis comparatio claudicat from the history of lang- 
uage. — Cp. Ztschr. VI 309, Corssen I? 786. 


438) vyooa duck. — Lat. and(t)s. — O.-H.-G. anut [Germ: 
Ente, A.-S. ened, whence drake, cp. Germ. Enterich|. 
— lath. ant-s. 

Pott 1199, Benf. IT 54. — It is natural to suppose a connection 
with vjy-o swim (No, 443), but this would separate the Greek word 
from those in the kindred languages. Because of the ¢ in three fa- 
milies of speech I therefore prefer to derive vijccw not from vny-ve 
but from yvyz-1e, so that vy corresponds to the Lat. stem anat, and 
sa is considered as an added feminine suffix. The primitive form 
would thus be anat-ja. The loss of an initial vowel, elsewhere un- 
usual in Greek, is perhaps to be explained from a resemblance to — 
vjyo found by ‘popular etymology’. The Skt. dti-s, the name for 
another waterfowl (Pictet I 393) may have changed an into @, as has 
probably been the case in d-t-man (ep. rt. an No. 419) and jatar 
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(No. 423b). — I give up the attempt to discover the root, for the 318 
Skt. snd bathe, which seems natural, does not suit with the initial 
vowel of the Latin and German (cp. Walter Ztschr. XI 435). -- Cp. 
Corssen IL? 368. 


439) Rt. vey, iB vif (fut. vie), via-t-o moisten, wash, 
4éo-vip-« (acc.). water for washing the hands, 
vin-teo-y water for washing. 

Skt. mg (né-nég-mi, by-form nivg) purify, wash 
away, ava-négja-m water for washing. 
O.-Ir. nig-es who washes (F. A. 137), nig-ther is 
washed (Corm. Gl. p. 29 mat), fo-nenaig perf. 
he purified (Z.? 448). 
Bopp Gl, Pott W. III 494, Savelsberg Quaestiones Lexicales 
p. 57. — Schleicher Zur vergl. Sprachengeschichte p. 56, where the 
Greek ¢ is rightly held to point to a rt. vy and the apparent ‘labial 
zetacism’ is explained from an actual ‘guttural zetacism’. Cp. p. 658. 
Benf. II 53, Max Miller Ztschr. IV 365. The pretended Aeolic by- 
form vfcoow (again quoted by the latter) which could not be derived 
from rt. viy, has lttle support, according to Ahrens D. Aeol. 41. — 
Cp. No. 440. There is a trace of ao once present in axévifovto 
K 572, according to Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 75. 


440) vicp-a (ace.) snow, wup-a(0)-¢ snow-flake, vup-erd-g 
snowstorm, velp-ec (vig-er) it snows. 
Zd. cmzh to snow. 
-Lat. ning-i-t, ningu-i-t: subst. wngu-i-s, mix (st. nw 
for mgv). . 
Goth. snatv-s, O.-H-G. snéo, sniwit ningit. 
Lith. snig-ti, sning-ti to snow, snég-a-s, Ch.-Sl. snég-tt 
snow, Lith. snaig-ala snow-flake. 
O.-Ir. snigis aor., senaig for sesnaig perf., smigestar 
aor. dep. stillavit (Beitr. VII 39. 11), snage drops 
(Corm. Gl. p. 36), snechta snow (F. A. 317). 
Bopp Gl. s. v. snu, Benf. Il 54, Schleich. Ksl. 137, Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 263. — Bopp (cp. Pictet I 93) considers snw (vv, véwm No. 448) as 
the root, but there are still many objections to this. A connection 
with No. 439 is suggested by Hes. v/Ba yore nat nervnv, to which 
Photius and Suidas add 2 @gduy. We might start with snigh, whence 


Skt. snih to be damp, snéh-a-s oil, quoted already by Benfey. Cp. 
p. 475. Homer's dyévvqo-s also points to sv. But No. 439 presumes 
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snig as the primitive form. vedper is the more approved spelling, con- 
firmed by Herodian (II 554). Joh. Schmidt Voe. I 134. — The n 
strengthens the stem in Latin as in Lithuanian. ningues Lucr. VI 
736, Struve Lat. Decl. Conj. p. 22, Corssen Beitr. 55. 


441) vv, vo-v-¢, voy now. — Skt. nu, ni now, nu-nam 
at present, certainly. Zd. mit just, exactly. — 
Lat. num, nun-c. — Goth. O.-H.-G. nu. — Ch-Sl. 
nyné voy. — O.-[r. nu, no. 


Bopp Gl., Max Schmidt de pronom. Gr. et Lat. p. 97, Schleich. 
Ksl. 125. — Pott II! 149, 1? 106 compares with vv» only the num 
used in etiam-num, but breaks up the interrogative into me-wm and 
derives it from the negative and the indefinite occurring in wm-quam 
and identical with cum. As the interrogative -ne in Latin is post- 
positive, while the transition from an asseveration referring to the 
present to an interrogation is easy, it looks to me more probable that 
the interrogative nwm is identical with the other, and differs from 
nune only as tum from tun-c. So Ebel Ztschr. VI 207, Corssen Beitr. 
291. — The connection of this pronominal stem with No. 433 is made 
probable especially by the Skt. nu-tana-s new, of the day, young — 
cp. diu-tinu-s. Ir. nu, no is an untranslateable verbal particle, which 
is prefixed especially to the present (Z.? 411, 415). 


442) Rt. vu vev-c@ nod, beckon, incline, vev-ue nod, vev- 
oi-¢ nodding, inclination, vev-o-reb-0, vv-oretboo 
nod, sleep, vvorado-¢ sleepy. 

Lat. nu-o, ni-men, nit-tu-s. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. hnw, which does not suit here either from its 
initial, or from its meaning — fwrari, eripere, celare. Pott W. I 669, 
Benf. 11 182. Fick? 113, who quotes the rare Skt. nw (navé) ‘move’, 
in composition ‘turn’. But the meaning does not quite agree. The 
other words formerly placed here I have now omitted because of the 
doubts as to their relationship. Cp. Corssen 1? 83. Co-niv-é-re will 
have to be discussed at p. 584. 


443) Rt. vu, cv. 1) vé-c (for ovef-co, impf. Hom. évveo-v, 
aor. é-VEVG-c) Swim, VEv-6d-¢ Swimming, VEv-6-rx.0 
diver (Hesych.). — 2) ve-co (for ovof-o Aeol. 
vov-0) flow, &é-va-o-g (Wdata cevéovta) ever 
flowing. 

Skt. rt. snw, snd-w-mi fluo, mano, snay-a-s (subst.) 
a dripping, snu-ta-s (adj.) dripping. 
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Bopp Gl., Pott IL? 285, W. I 372, Benf. II 53, Kuhn Ztschr. II 
263. — From the rt. snw are derived a great number of forms with 
the fundamental notion of flowing, swimming; so probably No. 430, 
perhaps No. 440, according to Corssen Nachtr. 293 Lat. nu-trix ‘she 
who makes to flow’, with expansive dental suffix O.-H.-G. smi-z-an 
emungere, whence Germ. Schnauze snout, with a guttural suffix the equi- 
valent Lith. swi-k-i-s, with p Lith. szny-p-sz-ti, Germ. schnau-b-en &c. 
— For the double initial consonant 2vveo-v © 11, the reading of Arist- 
archus, is of importance (Zvvar tov nate addecg vnyovt’). On the other 
hand No-zo-g, the moist south-west wind, may be explained as easily from 
the rt. sna as 20-ro-¢ from rt. pa (No. 371): further derivatives are 
v0-t-L0-g¢ moist, vo-r-da moisture, rain, vo-t-s9d-g wet, vo-r-tZer to 
wet, vo-t-eiy drop. With Goth. nat-jan wet, and all that belongs to 
this form, we cannot at most assume more than an affinity with the 
unexpanded rt., for Goth. ¢ points to an Indog. d. Zd. gndd grow 
does not suit either, for its d seems to have arisen from dh. — With 
regard to va-ua fluid, spring, v&@-e0-¢ flowing, whence Nyo-év-s, and 
Ny-1e(0)-¢ it cannot be decided whether they are derived from vw 
(rt. sna) or vov (rt. smu). The same is true of v7-y-@ for ovy-y-o 


with its derivatives, which is related to vo-w, ‘vé-o as cuy-y-a to 320 


Gud-o, Wr-zx-0 to Wwa-w, wav-w; also vij-co-¢ (Ne&&o-¢? cp. maocado-¢ 
and ayxro-s, lon. Awéeg and Att. A7Eeg) probably for vy-x10-s, but not, 
as Bopp conjectures, directly from Skt. ndsé nose; for although pro- 
montories are called noses (Lange-nes &c., Mvucdn [the Norse -ness 
in English names]) and although Cic. de Legg. III § 6 says of an is- 
land ‘hoc quasi rostro finditur Fibrenus’, yet we had rather consider 
islands as the swimmers than as the noses of the sea. Déderl. Gl. 
2238 fitly reminds us of wlwry évi vijow (x 3). — The rt. sna is pre- 
served unaltered in the Umbr.. -sna-ta (neutr. pl.) a-sna-ta (A. and K. 
Umbr. II 374), Corssen 1? 434 adds the Umbrian river Nar, — To 
the rt. sma we may also trace the Irish forms r0-snd, 10-snaus-sa 
I swam. An expanded root with a dental suffix is shown by ro-snaidet 
they swim strongly, snaid-fid 3. sing. fut., 10-snadiws 1. sing. aor. 
Cp. Journal I p. 104 XII, 390 XXIV, 388 XXI, 100, 102 VII from 
the L. U. 


444) yvo-g (for ovved-s) daughter-in-law. — Skt. snusha 
(for snusd). — Lat. nuru-s (for snusu-s). — 
0.-H.-G. snur, AS. snor. — Ch.-Sl. snticha (sno- 
cha, synocha). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 478, Schleich. Ksl. 138. — The by-form 
évyvdg quoted in many lexicons rests exclusively on the reading évvdg 
in two MSS. of Pollux III 32, where Bekker reads vvog with the 
concurrence of Lobeck (Elem. I 144). — Ch.-Sl. ch regularly = s. — 
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The Indogermanic primitive form is therefore snusd, which has been 
regarded by some scholars, as by Pictet Il 372, as contracted from 
sunu-sa, and derived from the Skt. séimu-s son, with the sense of the 
‘S$hnerin’ common in the Black Forest. — Otherwise, but certainly 
incorrectly, Pott Ztschr. VI 365. — On the further use for bride, girl 
cp. Haupt Ind. lect. Berol. 1868/69 p. 8. 


444) Pronominalst. vw, voi vaiv. — Skt. ndw (Zd. né) 
ace. dat. gen. dual., na-s acc. pl. of the pronoun 
of the first person. — Lat. nd-s, nd-bi-s. — Ch.-Sl. 
na stem of the dual and plural of the pr: noun 
of the first person. 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. I 114 &c. — Perhaps na has originated from 
ma (No. 460). 


444¢) va-r0-v, va@-t0-¢ back, v@-t-10-g, vo-tie-to-¢ in the 
back, voo-r-fexv to turn backwards, v0-o-gu(v) 
away, separated, vo-o-gi-feodar to turn one’s self 
away. — Lat. nd-tes. 


Pauli ‘Kérpertheile’ 14. — Studien I. 1, 257, I, 2, 298. — 
Déderlein Gl. 2480. — The root-syllable is »w, vo, Lat. na, the suffix 
in Gr. to, in Lat. ti. In vo-6-qe probably + has fallen out and o 
arisen from t, the latter as in ogw, dual of the stem twa, so that 
voogr = natibus. : 


445) olvo-g ofvy one. — O.-Lat. oino-s, Lat. dinu-s, uni-o(n), 
aini-cu-s. — Goth. ain-s éis, udvog, aina-ha wovo- 
yevyng. — O.-Pruss. ain-s one. — O.-Ir. om unus, 
omtu gen. omtad unitas (Z. 300, 255), Cymr. 
Corn. Arem. un (Z.? 103, 315). ; 

Pott I 123, W. 1 618, Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 56, who compares the 
Skt. demonstrative pronominal stem éna; but this I consider as doubt- 
ful. He also quotes 6vog as a word for the ace on dice. But this 
rests only on a false reading in Pollux IX 95. Benfey I 5. — olvov 
nat olyyy was the phrase in Greek for a throw at dice, which was 
also called yiog. Pollux VII 204 explains the name in these words 
ote 0% olvn mage toig “Imor woves. With this Hesych. agrees: olve- 
gery 10 ovate uata ylaoouv, olvayvra — from the desiderative 
olvéw, cp. povew, toucm — wornen, like ofavte (ib.) from ofog. Cp. 
Lobeck EJ. I 43. — On oinom see Ritschl de tit. Aletrinati p. VI. — 
We can hardly avoid connecting the Graeco-Italic oino-s with oi-o-¢ 
alone, as Déderlein does, Synonyme u. Etymologien VI 385. Cuno 
Beitr. IV 101 overlooks, as many had done before, the existence of 
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this Greek word. The stem aina for unity is proved to be a common 
European form. The Skt. é-ka-s, the Zd. aé-va are other extensions 
of the same stem az. aé-va is probably equal to the Gr. ofo-s, for 
in the accusative form dywm or dim it comes very close to it in form, 
and also in meaning in its signification of ‘alone’ which it bears, as 
well as that of ‘one’. Cp. No. 599, Corssen I? 387. — wme-ia (old 
oncia) Corssen Il? 187 connects not with this group, but with dyxo-s 
mass. The old o is no objection to the derivation from oimu-s as we 
see from coraverunt by the side of coirare, curare. 


446) Svo-wa(r) name (Aeol. dvvua, Ep. otvoua), év-dvv- 
o-s, vavuuv-o-g nameless, dvouaiva, dvoucte 
name. 

Skt. nd-ma(n) name, néma adv. by name, namely, 
also used as an interrogative, ndm-ja-s known 
by name, famous. — Zd. naman name. 

Lat. co-gnd-men, i-gnd-min-ia, nd-men, némin-d-re. — 
Umbr. nume, nome (dat. nomn-e). 

Goth. na-mé gen. na-min-s dvoua, namn-jan, ga- 

; namn-jan dvowdgev. 

Ch.-Sl. i-me ovowa, imen-ova-ti dvouctew. 

O-Ir. ainm (for *anmi) nom. pl. anman nomen 
(Z.? 268), ainmnid nominativus (i-stem, Z.? 233), 
ainmn-ig-ther nominatur (Z.? 269). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 33, Benf. If 144, Schleich. Ksl. 127. — 
The relation of the Teutonic words to ‘nehmen’ (take) No. 431, as- 
sumed by J. Grimm (Gramm. II 30), is untenable. The Latin clearly 
shows the rt. gnd (No, 135) in the compounds quoted. Ebel Ztschr. 
V 66 derives évoya from yovo-wou. As 6 is prefixed, especially fre- 
quently before two consonants (6-gev-s, 6-tev-yw) and also before 
simple nasals (o-wiydy), it seems more advisable to refer dvoua to 
6-yvo-wo, and to find a trace of the fuller sound in the Ionic odvoua. 
Rt. yvw appears also in yvd-yt-eg with a short vowel. Pott’s doubts 
(11? 417, W. I 53) about the initial loss are probably explained if due 
weight be given to the common use of the word, for its connection 
with its root may well have early ceased to be really a living 
one. — The t of 6vduer-o¢ I regard according to Ztschr. [V 214 as 
an expansive suffix, but dvowa is for 6vouov; the latter stem is pre- 
served in dvouaty-o = 6voucr-jo and in an Aeolic form in vavvpr-o-s 
with a syncope reminding us of the Skt. gen. ndmn-as and Umbr. 
nomn-e. — Hence in form and meaning gnd-man name must have 
existed in Indo-Germanic times. 


ise) 


no 


Oy (ee, ee. 
. ae, ahi 
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447) bvvé (st. 6-vvy) nail, claw. — Skt. nakha-s, nakha-m 


nail, ‘claw. — Lat. ungui-s. — Goth. ga-nagl-jan 
noocydovy, O-H.-G. nag-al. — Lith. ndg-ars, 


Ch-Sl. nogi-ti nail, claw. — O.-Ir. inga dat. pl. 
ingnib (st. ingen, Z.2 267), Cymr. eguin unguis 
(Z2 826). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 107, Benf. I 124, Il 23, Stokes Ir. Gl. 
p. 150. — Ztschr. Il 336, where the note of the editor is rendered 
superfluous by Schleicher’s appendix to Ksl. Formenl. p. 374, for 
noguti, not nokuti is there shown to be the authenticated form. (So 
Miklos. Lex. 454). The rt. is not clear; Lobeck Elem. I 84 conject- 
ures from a purely Greek standpoint a connection with »vcow scratch, 
pierce, strike: but all analogies for this are wanting in the cognate 
languages. Cp. vvocw meta. The word for nail is very ancient, but 
it appears with different suffixes; Skt. kh here stands for an earlier 
gh. The relation of wngui-s to Skt. nakha-s is like that of wmbdlicus 
to Skt. nabhi-s (No. 403). The rt. is nagh, by metathesis angh; hence 
Walter Ztschr. XI 435 is right in saying that the Greek v is inserted. 
My earlier view that the 6 of évvg was prothetic, breaks down upon 
Lat. wu, for Latin is has no tendency to prothesis. 

448) gyvo-g price of purchase, avy purchase, advé-o-wae 
buy. — Skt. vasna-s price of purchase, vasna-m 
reward. — Lat. vénu-m, vén-eo, vén-do. — Ch.-Sl. 
ven-i-li vendere, vén-o dos. 

Pott W. II, 2, 140, Benf. I 313, Schleich, Ksl. 135, Ebel Ztschr. 
IV 166. — There are traces of the initial consonant in the augment 
(?-wvov-unv). If we assume any connection with dvé-yn-wr, a word 
of great difficulty etymologically, the Skt. word must be excluded 
from the comparison. Although the German Ge-winn seems to come 
very near, yet the Goth. vinnan xccyew, ddvrdctor, vinno nadyue 


warn us off the comparison imperatively. — There is some doubt | 


about the Slav. words expressed by Mikl. Lex. 


M 


Greek w corresponds to an Indo-Germanic m, preserved 
also in all the other languages. 


449) cue (Dor. &we) at the same time, dud-¢ united, 
together, ouod together (6ud-Oev, du0d-6e), 6wo-to-¢ 
like, owod-co-g resembling, duc-A0-g level, like, 
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Skt. sama-m, sama, sama-ja (adv,) together, sama-s 323 


similis, aequus. — Zd. hama the same, the like. 

Lat. sim-ta (?), sim-ili-s, sim-ul, sinul-ta(t)-s, simul- 
d-re, Old Lat. simitu. 

Goth. O.-H.-G. sama idem, Goth. sam-ana, O.-H.-G. 
saman, zi-samane together, Goth. samath, O.-H.-G. 
samet together, simul. 

Ch.-Sl. samt ipse, solus. 

O.-Ir. co-smail, co-smil similis (Z.? 233. 234), samail 
(st. samali) instar, similitudo, samlid ita, amal 
ut, sieut (Z.2 718), int-samail, int-amail imitatio 
(Z.” 768. 876), samaltiy comparatur (Z.? 472), 


Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. Il 128, where the Skt. adverbs in a 
with Gr. awe are explained, with undoubted correctness, as instru- 
mental forms. The Doric ewe, disputed by Kissling Ztschr. XVII 200, 
but admitted p. 217, is quite established e. g. Pind. Pyth. III 36, 
_ Theoer. IX, 4 (Ahrens d. Dor. 34, 372): the only question is whether 

it ought to be written with » subscript, as Lenz maintains on Herodian 
I 489. It would seem to me hardly explicable that a form awa, 
really in use, should be shortened into cue (cp. xevme and xev@a). 
Kissling’s attempt to refer cua to a different case from awe, and to 
explain it ‘in ems’ (into one) is untenable. The Aeol. spir. lenis and 
v are seen in déuv-des. — For ouottos, which is distinct from opoto-s, 
Déderl. Gl. 1061. — Schleich. Ksl. 136. — simul : simili-s = facul 
(facul-td-s) : facili-s; both correspond in the suffix to the Gr. owaddg. 
One explanation of simitw (for simitus) is attempted by Ebel Ztschr. 
V 240, another by Corssen Beitr. 23. According to the latter s¢mi-tu 


is expanded from a locative simi, like hes-ternu-s from hest = her. 
Similarly zeo-xeeo-Pev, Vuou-Fau, ei-ce and Lat. i-ta. — There is pro- 


bably a connection with the prefixes «, «, 6 to be discussed under 
No. 598. 


449b) cuo-o mow, gather, éuy-ro-¢ harvest, &un-r0-¢ time 
of ‘harvest, @uodda (ucdn) sheaf. 
Lat. me-t-0, mes-si-s, mes-sor. 
0.-H.-G. md-j-an, A.-S. mév-en mow, O.-H.-G. ma- 
dart mower, M.-H.-G. mdt (u.) mowing, [-math|. 
O.-Ir. meithel ‘a party of reapers’ (Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 107), meithleoir messor (Goid. p. 28), Corn. 
midil messor (Z.” 1071). 


Curtius, Etymology. 26 


VS pe ea ES ee errs ee Lee 
ore < a8 pean? 
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Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 261, Pictet Il 101. — eum sickle, shovel 
is certainly also connected. (Cp. Skt. am-a-tra-m vessel, pitcher, M.-H.-G. 
dm-e, dme awm [Ohm], cask.) The fundamental idea cannot have 
been that of cutting off, for ¢udv, duacPoe mean rather gathering in 
(dunodwsvos yole év toddgovow v 247). Hence I had rather still look 
upon Ch.-Sl. met-a inf. mes-ti cagovr, verrere, which Mikl. Lex. con- 
nects with rt. math (No. 476) as related, and as approximating to 
the Lat. met-o. Both verbs are expanded by a ¢, whilst cwa seems 
to haye been derived from the bare root ma by prothesis. 


450) d-we(B-o (Pind. cwev-@) change, &wetB-o-wou reply, 
324 cuEev-Co.-oFou cwEelPeoDar, DiEelDetv, TEQaLMGUGD aL 
(Hesych.), weco-owetB-evy pass by, eworby change, 
exchange. 
Skt. mv (miv-d-mi) shove, move, kdma-mii-ta-s moved 
with love. 
Lat. mov-eo, md-tu-s, md-men-tu-m, mi-td-re, mi-tu-s. 


PW. under miv, Fick ? 155. These words are discussed with 
very different results by Benfey Il 33, Ztschr. VII 50, Pott W. I 283, 
Déderl. Synon. u. Etym. VI, Walter Ztschr. XI 429. — We may start 
most safely from a root mav, whence come mov-eo, and with a pro- 
thetic @ auetw, which do not differ from each other more than clu-eo 
and xdv-o. In miv and apetBo the 7 appears; cp. asim and vad 
(No. 298). For 6 as the representative of £ p. 573. The Sicelic 
wot-to-g (Hesych. Varro L. Lat. V 179), if we have the genuine form 
recorded, probably stands for wouF-to-s; the «@ in mi-twu-s (cp. mor- 
twu-s) and mt-ta-re points to ove (cp. pri-dens, bu-bus). — All the 
uses of these words may be drawn from the fundamental idea of 
pushing, pushing out of place. For even the Greek words have 
by no means the general meaning of exchange, but, especially in their 
intransitive usage, that of change of place; this appears most con- 
spicuously in the middle cwedBeotoar (anapelPecPar, cvtawelBeota), 
to thrust oneself in, just as in the frequentative méit-are the more 
pregnant meaning appears, — The Skt. rt. md (mé) of apa-mayé change, 
nmi-ma-ja-s exchange (subst,), though perhaps to be compared with 
me-d-re, and more certainly with Ch.-Sl. mé-na wetaBody, Lith. mat- 
na-s exchange (subst.) mainj-ti exchange (verb), can at most stand 
in a more distant relation: this has also been assumed for mig-rd-re. 
Much here is still unexplained. — Cp. Fick ? 153, 155, Déderl. Hom. 


Gloss. p. 61 ff. — We must also take into consideration més, which 
might be referred to mov-os (Pott W. I 597 note). 
Vie 


Y 451) dudv-o keep off, gudy-o-wou protect myself, cuvv-rao 
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protector, “Auvvta-3, “Auvvia-s, wove defence, 
wo-vy, pretext, uvv-o-6Far moopactteeOou. 

Skt. rt. mw (mav-é) bind (?). - 

Lat. moe-ni-a, mi-ru-s, mii-nu-s, mi-ni-s, in-mini-s, 
com-muni-s, muni-cep-s, mint-cipiu-m, miini-o, mi- 
ni-men-tu-m. — Ose. muéini-kr. 

Pott W. II, 2, 122, Benf. Il 37, Bopp Gl. s. v. mur, for he 
compares this Skt. verb (muwr-d-mi ‘surround’ PW.) with miru-s and 
the O.-H.-G. mira, which is certainly borrowed from murus. But 
for all the Latin words we have an older oe, oi either established or 
to be inferred (moerus Varro L. L. V 141 Miill.); hence we must di- 
vide mi-ru-s, and it is impossible to separate this word from moe-ni-a, 
mi-ni-0. The rt. is mw, from which the forms in oi (oe) are derived 
as mol-v7, poena from rt. pu (No. 373). Cp. Corssen Nachtr. 78, [2 
372, 708. A. Weber Ztschr. VI 318, Pictet Il 245 think that walls 
are described as of wicker-work, and that mwrus is thus connected 
with the (unauthenticated) Skt. rt. mz bind and mita-s basket. Could 
nuinus have developed from this with the meaning of present [An- 
gebinde, literally what is bound on], méinia with that of obligations? 
But how is eudvew related to this? Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(p. 2138 Nauck) noticed that cuvvactor ‘rétetor nat avtl yrdov tov 325 
custpaoPar’ (cp. Simon, fr. 115 Schneidew.), so that we might con- 
ceive of auvvey as belonging to No. 450. There are here questions 
still unsettled. — The Homeric wovyor and wvvaotor in Alcaeus p. 86 
Bergk, both in a metaphysical sense, are noteworthy as proving that 
the & is prothetic. — For the Oscan mié-ni-ki (nom. sing, fem.), 
which seems to mean commdnis, cp, Mommsen Unterital. Dial. p. 280. 
The connection of com-mti-ni-s (co-moini-s) with Goth. ga-mains is still 
far from clear (Pott IL! 562). — With Lat. moenia, miénia Stokes 
Goid. p. 32, 8, and Ebel Gr. Celt. 30 compare O.-Ir. méin, main nom. - 
plur. mdini dona, pretiosa. 


452) Rt. éu (Feu) éu-é-o (pf. gu-yu-exax) vomit, éu-e-r0-s, 
&u-é-6t-g¢ vomiting. 
Skt. rt. vam. vam-d-mi vomo, vam-ana-m, vam-a-thu-s 
vomitus. — Zd. vam vomere. 
Lat. vom-o, vom-i-tu-s, vom-i-tio. 
O.-N. vom-a nausea, aegritudo, vwma nauseare. 
Lith. vem-j-% (inf. vém-ti) vomo, vem-alai (pl.) vomit. 
Bopp GL, Pott W. II, 2, 222, Benf. 1 331, Pictet Ztschr. V 348. 
_— Tt seems to me that Lat. vém-er plonghshare cannot be so safely 


compared as vom-ica sore. — Gr. ¢ in @u-e-ro-g, Skt. a in vam-a-thu-s 
26% 
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and Lat. 7 in vom-i-tu-s are subsidiary vowels, of which the Greek 
is the most firmly attached. The difference of the radical vowel in 
Greek and Latin depends upon the influence of the v, which in Latin 
likes to be followed by 0. — No traces of the F can be shown to 
exist in Greek itself. 


453) guc-, Nut-ov-g. — Skt. sdmi-. — Lat. sémi-, sémr-s. 


— O.-H.-G. sdmu- half. 

Bopp Gl., Pott Il' 337, Benf. I. 389, Grimm Gr. II 553. — It is 
certainly right to take the stem sama (Zd. hima ‘like’ by the side 
of hama) No. 449 as our starting point. From the idea ‘like’ that 
of the like parts or halves is developed very simply. — For the de- 
rived form 7jur-cv-¢ Bopp Vgl. Gr. Il 62 quotes analogies from Zend: 
thri-shva third part, ace. thri-shi-m. 


454) noéguca (adv.) quietly, noguc-to-¢ quiet, foes quiet, 
nosu-é- rest, am quiet, yosuct-o make quiet, 
conmevar novyatery (Hesych.), gonu-o-¢ lonely, 
éonu-ta loneliness, éonu-d-w make lonely, desert. 

Skt. rt. ram (ram-é) trans. make firm, intrans. stand 
still, rest, be contented, wpa-ram come to rest, 
ram-ana-s loved one, rdm-a-s pleasure, dear. — 
Zd. ram rest, rejoice, rdm-a (f.) rest, airi-ma (n.) 
loneliness. 

Goth. rim-is novyie. 

Lith. ram-a-s rest, ram-u-s of gentle nature, rim-ti 
to be quiet, radm-dy-ti to quiet. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. H, 2, 217, Benf. I 10, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 358. 
— The fundamental notion of comfortable rest evidently underlies 
326 all these forms. I cannot suppose that we have in the Gr. 7 the 
Skt. preposition d@, because of Zenu-o-¢, the @ of which is certainly 
no other than the é@ of éev@-ed-s (No. 306) i. e. prothetic. — Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VI 18 defends the derivation (previously advanced by 
Benfey) of the Homeric vwieugs, vodleuéwos immediately from this rt., 
but the in that case looks strange. — As we find in Skt. besides 
ram the rt. ran (rana-tt) with precisely similar meanings, Fick ? 162 
assumes a rt. ra, from which he derives Gr. Zo0-s, oa-wou &c. ra-ta-s 
loving and loved, approximates closely to éea-r0-¢, ra-ti-s rest, pleasure, 
intercourse to Zeq-s. 

455) Rt. woy (for pax) weoo-c knead, wipe, wcy-wo, woy- 
((0)-¢, wag-«c dough, bread, uep-ev-¢ baker, wey- 
£90-g cook, wax-roc kneading-trough. 


he 
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Lith. mink-au, mank-szt-ai knead, mink-se-ta-s soft, 
loose. 

Ch.-Sl. mak-a farina, meki-hi soft, mek-na-ti mol- 
lescere. 

Pott W. III, 561. — I have tried to show in the Prooem. ind. 
lect. Kil. aest. a. 1857 p. VII, that « is here the original final con- 
sonant of the rt., and that hence came ueoow from uox-jo, but that 
y is softened from %,- I supported my views there by Hesych. wox- 
agla’ Bodwa 2x fawov nal cdgirav. Perhaps mdc-er-ia as a kneaded 
clay-wall, mdcer-are to make soft are also related. The former re- 
minds us again of Hesych. wax-éle (cp. waexedos) podypata, devpaxtor. 
In Skt. there is a trace of the rt. mak (maké) crush (PW., Fick ? 148). 
udy-ergo-¢ is probably from an older poy-ceo-g, like Zrar9eog from 
Etago-¢, Overeo-¢ from 6vee. — There is some probability in Schwabe’s 
conjecture (Demin, p. 98), that md-la, whose diminutive maxilla shows 
that « has been lost before 7 (Corssen 1? 642), belongs to waeoow, and 
thus denotes the organ ‘quod cibos depsit ac subigit’. — Cp. Bugge 
Stud. IV 336. 


456) Rt. wad wad-cgo-g streaming, dissolved, wad-c-co 
dissolve. — Lat. mad-e-o, mad-i-du-s, mad-e-sc-o, 
made-facio, ma-nare (?). 

Pott I! 199, Bent. I 514, though there is much that is doubtful 
in their combinations. — The usage of the rt. uad for the falling off 
of the hair is explained from the similar usage of the Lat. dejfluere, 
for just as falling hair is called defluentes or defluc capil, so wadav 
means to be bald, wadégerv to make bald, woddv Aeiov (Hesych.), — 
In Skt. the rt. mad mdd-jd-mi means to be drunk, mad-a-s drunken- 
ness, also pride, joy, and ‘swecum qui elephantis tempore quo coitum 
appetunt e temporibus effluit’, mat-ta-s drunken, which Benf. compares 
with the similar meaning of mad-i-du-s. In Petronius matu-s has the 
same meaning. — It seems very probable that md-na-re originated in 
mad-na-ve as the denominative of a lost md-nu-s mad-nu-s. But also 
the Gr. w&vo-g rarus (waval teéyes the result of wader) comes very 
near. — Cp. rt. wud No. 479. 

457) wod-ond-s, wod-9-axd-¢ soft, &-wodo-¢ tender, uadv-¢ 
feeble, stupid, BAn-y-06-5 &-BAn-x-00-s soft, weak, 
pAaaé weak, cowardly, wcd-9-y Hesych. we-uaday- 
uévog “7008. 

Lat. molli-s, molli-tie-s, mollire, — mal-ta-s molles 


(Lucil. Non. 259), 
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Benf. I 503, where there are all sorts of comparisons from Skt. 
(mldi part. mld-na-s flaccescere, languescere), which however leave _ 
much obscure. Pott W. 1595, II, 1, 543. — The comparison of molli-s 
with wolond-¢ is combated at length by Corssen Beitr. 323. He him- 
self agrees with the view of Bopp (G1) and Pott, who compare molli-s 
with Skt. mrd-u-s tender = Ch.-Sl. mlad-w tener, as he believes 
molli-s to have arisen from moldu-i-s. Phonetically this derivation is 
tenable. But what above all decides me still to refrain from accepting 
it is the fact that the rt. mard conterere (Zd. mared bite), which 
Ebel Ztschr. VIL 226, probably with justice, recognizes in e-wodd- 
dvew break, weaken, and refers to an original smard, meets us im the 
Lat. mord-é-re with a completely different signification; coupled with 
the fact of the entire identity in meaning between podonds and mollis 
(which has great weight in the case of such nearly allied languages), 
and also with the form we@iv-s, which shows that the 0 was not 
foreign to this root, even with the Greeks. Even Lobeck Paralipp. 
125 connects wodv-s and molli-s. Corssen, it is true, thinks with 
Passow that uodv-s is connected with wado-s trouble, and Lat. mdle-s; 
but this is decidedly wrong. The fundamental notion of wodvy-¢ is 
by no means ‘exhausted, worn out’. Sophocles indeed is said to have 
called Phaedra wodv-¢, in the sense of magemwévy ‘dissoluta’, but 
elsewhere the word means inert, stupid: Beads, vo®edg are the ex- 
planations of the grammarians. Both words denote natural feeble- 
ness, not that produced by exertion; and this is also what is ex- 
pressed by mollis, mollities. In the E. M. wove is interpreted by 
noavve i. e. mollire, and the word was used of the mollifying of 
wounds, of the flesh growing tender, xwtawoddvecdar of the gradual 
disappearance of a swelling. These are all significations which are~ 
readily connected with the fundamental meaning ‘soft’, and which 
recur in other words belonging to this rt. — Corssen is quite right 
in connecting with molli-s the mal-ta-s quoted above. Hence we must 
probably assume a stem wed, from which all these forms are ex- 
plained. molli-s is apparently related to wadv-¢ as tenu-is to tev 
(No. 230). Besides wod-o-x0-¢ Hesych. also gives wod-n0-v wolandr, 
wadn-evl-¢ maedévos Keytes. The latter word perhaps finds its ana- 
logue in the Lat. mul-ier, which we might possibly identify with the 
comp. moll-cor, as Isidore does (cp. dnddteeat). — Cp. Lobeck Elem. 
I 31, Déderl. Gloss. 1071 ff., who also compares w7jlo-y in the sense 
of sheep, Buttmann Lexil. Il 262 [p. 193 E. T.]. — mul-c-é-re stroke, 
mulc-d-re beat I now prefer to compare, following Kuhn Ztschr. VIII 68, 
Corssen Beitr. 382, with the Skt. marg tangere, mulcere. — The & in 
cé-wol-d-¢; c-BAny-e0-s is a phonetic prothesis. 


458) weo-ve-wou (ude-ve-woe Hesych.) fight. — Skt. rt. 
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mar (mr-nd-mi) or marn (mrn-d-mi) crush, dash 
to pieces, pra-mr-nd-mi crush, destroy. 

PW., Kuhn Ztschr. I 135. — It cannot be denied that there 
is a connection with rt. wee, woe (No. 468); but we must not forget 
that uaevectar is also found used of a wrestling-match (6 31), so 
that the fundamental notion cannot be to kill or to wish to kill. 
Cp. note to No. 481. 


459) Rt. pax wey-o-war (fut. way-e-couoe) fight, wey-n 


battle, wey-ywo-g warlike, xod-wayo-¢ champion, 328 


ucy-croa knife, sword. 
Lat. mac-ellu-m flesh-market, mac-td-re slaughter. 
Goth. mék-i weyavon. 
Ch.-SL. mié-& wayoroa. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. IT 42, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 19 ff., Leo Meyer VI 426, 
Diefenbach Vgl, Wh. 1158. — I cannot follow Corssen (Ztschr. II 270) 
in deriving mac-ta-re (cp, No. 19) in both its meanings from the notion 
of increasing, inasmuch as it is too closely connected in its meaning 
of slaughter with the words here collected; nor yet Kuhn in joining 
the rt. wax with cpay and Goth. slah-an. —- The epic pres. way-é- 
o-wor, woy-el-o-wae is to be referred to a noun-theme wayes, as tedé-, 
tedet-@ to tedes. — The final guttural of the rt. must have been un- 
defined in early times, for Gr. uax Lat. mac-ellu-m and Ch.-Sl. mic-2 
point to mak, Goth. mék-i to mag, while the agreement in meaning 
is too close to allow us to doubt the connexion. — The Sanskrit 
words, which I previously placed here, are explained in the Pet. Dict. 
in a manner so different from the former assumptions, that I omit 
them, Cp. Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 164, Pott W. III 1002. 


460) St. pe éwe pronoun of the first person sing., éu-0-s. 
— Skt. Zd. ma (Skt. acc. md-m, ma). — Lat. 
me, me-u-s, Umbr. dat. me-he. — Goth. mi-s mihi, 
mi-k me. — Ch.-SI. ace. me, Lith. dat. md-n &e. 
— O.-Ir. mé ego, -m- mihi, me, mi-m-charat non 
me amant, do-m ad me, mo, m- meus (4. 324 ff.). 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. Il 104, Schleicher Comp. ° 628 ff. 


461) Rt. ue wé-rg0-v measure, wére-ro-g measured, proper, 
ut-wé-o-wee imitate, ut-wy-o0-¢ imitation, ui-u-o-¢ 
imitator, actor. 

Skt. rt. mda (md-ni, mi-mé) measure, ascribe, shape, 
md-tra-m measure, measure of time, matter, 
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md-tar measurer, md-nd-m measure, md-nda-s 


building. — Zd. md measure, make, md (f.) 
measure. 
Lat. mé-td-re, mé-ta-ri, mé-ti-or, mensa, mensura, 
m-MI-S. 


Ch.-Sl. mé-ra Lith. mé-rd measure, ma-ti(-ti measure, 
méta-s time, year. 


O. Ir. to-mus gen. toimseo mensura, pondus (st. do- 
fo-met-tu- Z.? 787). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 266, Benf. IT 31 f. — Cp. rt. ued No. 286 
and rt. uev No. 429. — At one time some support seemed to be found 
for wi-wo-g, we-wé-o-woe in the form mi-ma-té, explained by ‘imitantur’ 
by Benf. Lex. Samavéda 147; but a friend has called my attention 
to the fact, that Benfey himself takes the word differently in his 


translation of the passage referred to, and in the Pet. Dict. nothing - 


of the kind is to be found. Rather does md-jd phantom, jugglery re- 

329 mind us of wi-wo-¢s (cp. Ti-rav, Xi-cvgo-s). — It is not improbable 
that the O.-Lat. md-nu-s bonus (Cerus manus Carm. Sal.) with im- 
mdni-s, which is undoubtedly its negative, belongs here: its loc. mdné 
is ‘in good time’, and Mdnés are good spirits (Preller, Rém. Mythol. 
p. 72). Corssen [? 431. Walter Ztschr. XII 383 compares mdnu-s 
with the comp. custvay. — ma-nu-s hand (Ose. ace. mant-m) as the 
measurer, feeler, shaper (cp. Skt. mad-tra-m = md-ter-ie-s) is discussed 
by Corssen Ztschr. IIT 300. We-have also from the same root, 
with a different suffix wo-on (7 yelo xere Iivdeeov Schol. B. L. ad Ll. 
O 137, Lobeck Paralip. p. 74), from which the ancients correctly de- 
rived evuaens, evuctoera (cp. evysers). — Corssen 1? 432 refers also 
Lat. mds to this group. — Cp. No. 471, 472. 


462) wéy-a-g (by-stem weyaho), welfov, wéy-tot0-¢ great, 
useyo-Avy-o magnify, weyato-o esteem as a ese 
thing, grudge, uéy-e-og greatness. 

Lat. mag-nu-s, md-jor, maximu-s, mag-is, magis-ter, 
magistr-dtu-s. 

Goth. mek-il-s uéyas, mkil-j-an weyadvvev (0.-H-G. 
mihhil), comp. mais (O.-H.-G. mér), superl. maist 
ady. to wdstorov. 

Corn. mogh-ya maximus (Z 299); O.-Ir. do-for- 
magar augetur, do-for-maig auget, tér-mag, tér- 
mach (Z.? 883). 


CT OY Fe Ae eS le re ce a a id, ay a 3 ae ay 
YOg sere y ; ‘ 
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Bopp Gl. s. v. mah, Pott W. UI 955. Skt. mah-at, mah-d great 
closely approximates to these words. But the h, which points to a gh, 
does not agree with the Greek medial and the Gothic k. Two alter- 
natives are possible here. Hither the rt. was originally magh, the 
same as that which occurs in Goth. mag dvvewee, and which will 
present itself as No. 473. In that case we must assume a transition 
from gh into g. This is the view of Grassmann Ztschr. XII 92. In 
the same way Corssen Ztschr. XI 327 (cp. Ascoli XVII 274) thinks 
he can recognixe in the Osc. Mahiis = Magius a word belonging to 
this root, and pointing to an Ital. gh. The g in mag-nu-s, mag-is 
like that in the Zd. maga greatness, and the z of maz mazait, may 
just as well have originated in g as in gh. The other alternative iy 
that there were from early times three related roots side by side, 
mak (No. 90), mag and magh, all three perhaps to be traced back to 
ma, and all- with the meaning of extension. The latter view, which 
Sonne also approves Ztschr. X 129, recommends itself to me, mainly 
because the phonetic changes it assumes are less gratuitous. — Op. 
Ztschr. II 325. — It is remarkable that in the three words, belonging 
to three families of speech, collected above, the positive shows a more 
derivative stem-form than the comparative and superlative. — usyadea, 
perhaps also wéyaeo-v chamber, from a stem with e instead of the 4 
appearing In weyodo: cp. p. 547. — Corn. moghya though it has 
a superlative meaning, is in form undoubtedly a comparative, with 
the primitive form *mag-ias. On the other hand the comp. moy, 
which has the comparative meaning, appears to poimt to a stem with- 
out a guttural; with the Corn. moy the Cymr. mwy and O.-Ir. mado, 
mda are identical (prim. form ma-ias?). In the same way the posi- 
tives O.-Ir. mar, mor, Cymr. mawr, Corn. mawr show no certain trace 
of the guttural. It must have been lost very early, for the languages 
of Britain do not point to it (cp. on the other hand O.-Ir. dér and 
Cymyr. dacr tear), and in the place of the Ir. long ¢@, as usual, have 330 
aw and au (ep. O.-Ir. brathir and Cymr. brawt frater Z.? 298), The 
0.-Ir. superl. maam, mam (Z.” 278) appears, as Cymr. mwyaf (Z.? 299) 
indicates, to go back to *ma-ia-ma, and to be an expansion of the 
comparative (cp. the suffixes Gr. to-r0, Lat. is-st-mo). O.-Ir. méit (£.) 
magnitudo, prim. form. * manti (Z.? 250, 805) evidently belongs to the 
adjectives just discussed. It would be very bold to wish with Stokes 
(lr. Gloss. 922) to refer this word to * magantt. 


463) wet-d-og (Hesych.), weé-d-y-ma smile, we-0-6-0, Wwel- 


dvcoo smile. — Skt. rt. smi smaj-é subrideo, smi- 
ta-m risus. — Lat. mi-ru-s, m-miru-m, mird-ri. — 
O.-H.-G. smie-l-en, smie-r-en smile. — Ch.Sl. smi- 


jati se yehev, smé-chit yélos, Lett. smee-t laugh. 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 636, Benf. I 527, Schleich. Ksl. 136. — 
The 6 will be discussed on p. 639. — A trace of the initial o is pre- 
served in gvo-wwerdrjs. — Here belong the proper names Mevdtas, 
Metdov, Metdviog. — The Teutonic words are expanded by the ad- 
dition of a liquid; but in mé-ru-s as in eld-ru-s the r belongs to the 
suffix. But pedd-cyo-¢ cannot be compared (Kuhn Ztschr. IH 264) be- 
cause of the Aeol. wédduyog (Ahr. d. Aeol. 58). Cp. No. 464. — Other- 
wise as to mérw-s Corssen 1? 508. 


464) wetd-va (pl.) love-gifts, propitiatory offermgs, wetd- 
wy-o-g (Aeol. wéAdsyos) mild, weed-éy-vo-¢ mild, 
soft, weed-cy-(y (Hom.) mildness, wecdtoo-co soften, 
ued-siy cosoxery Hesych. 

Skt. mard (for marl), mrl-d-mi to be gracious, friendly, 
to rejoice, mrl-ika-m grace, pity. 

toth. mild-s piddérogyos, O.-H.-G. mil-ti mild. 

Ch-Sl. mil-ti éleevvdg, mil-ovati édesiv, mil-osti mi- 
sericordia, mil-o dowry, Lith. nujl-iw love, meilit-s 

. lovely, méilé love. 

Schleich. Ksl. 126. = We must start from the primitive form 
marl, whence Gr. wedd, werd. The Skt. mrd is only derived from this. 
Thus wéd-x-o@ also might be an expanded form with a z, for wédmev 
tov teoy is not very different from wetdécoerv, indeed even wéd-og song 
may be suspected of standing for wédd-os, especially as the word 
makes its appearance in post-Homeric language as a substitute for 
the Homeric wod-27j. A trace of the form with 44 seems to occur in 
the epigram of the Arcadian Echembrotos in Pausan. X, 7, 4; for the 
pentameter ends wédew zal éléyovg; hence too a different light falls 
upon the well-attested reading in the Hymn. in Mere. 502 @ed¢ 0° 
vno wedog cedev. From wedd for weed came by compensatory length- 
ening Ion. weed in werdee &e.; Dor. wyd in Ed-wnio-s, Koddc-unio-s, 
Prho-uyjia, words of musical reminiscences which Welcker (Ep. Cyclus 
1? 257) is certainly correct in deriving from song rather than from 
sheep. wéd-x-10-y too in Hesych. which means inter alia xatynov, 
offers itself for comparison. The view of Benfey (I 500) who derives 
all these Greek words from the st. wedct honey, is disproved by wetduc. 


331 It would be better with Pott I! 265 (otherwise W. II, 1, 543) to com- 


pare Skt. mil meet together, unite, with a weakening of a to i. Pott 
mentions also the familiar Attic address o wéde, my dear friend, 
which agrees entirely with the Slav. milw, especially in the modern 
usage of the word, and consequently gives a clear instance where one 
liquid is lost. But wéleog — accordingly to Aristarchus (Lehrs 103) 
in Homer always only werevog — must be kept quite distinct. — 


* 

“ 

ah ae 

rs hes 
aa 
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Bopp Gl. compares with Skt. myq Lat. blandu-s. This may perhaps 
be right, if we assume a stem mid formed by metathesis, whence 
came then mla-ndu-s bla-ndu-s. — The meaning of mildness extends 
through all the forms. By this less physical meaning they are dis- 
tinguished from those quoted under No. 457. The use of marlin the 
Vedas is quite like that of the Gr. wesdécosw (= werdry-j-erv) pro- 
pitiate (cp. awetduyos. awedduxtos). — The proper names MéAtas, Miro, 
Miarveédys (and Mihov (¢)?) seem to be derived from this rt. with ¢ 
for ¢ (cp. tote rt. ec). 

465) wéde (st. wedit) honey, wedt-poov honey-like, wéAvooe 
bee. — Lat. mel (mell-is), muls-u-s, muls-a, 
muls-um (2). — Goth. milith ued. — Oly. mil 
mel (i-stem Ir. Gl. 968), milis ace. pl. milsi sua- 
vis (i-stem Z.? 238). 

Pott 1! 245, Benf. If 358, Stokes Corm., Gl. Tr. p. 113. For the 
suffix Aufrecht Ztschr. Il 150, otherwise, without regard to this, Leo 
Meyer V 379. — We must suppose that mell-is is for melt-is and ana- 
logous to wédut-os, but mel for melt (ep. No. 200) analogous to Goth. 
milith. muls-u-s for melti-u-s. Cp. Corssen Beitr. 327. No connexion 
with Skt. madhu (No. 322) can be proved. wédtoow = wedet-ya, by- 
form pediae’ wedvocae Hesych. 

466) Rt. pep, wap. — wéo-wyo-a@, wéo-t-wva care, wéeo- 
wato-a@, weoung-ito care, weo-weo-0 Zoya memor- 
able deeds, uco-rve (uce-rve-0-s, uco-tv-s) wit- 
ness, uao-TVO-L0-y evidence, wrToTVO-0-uaL SUMMON 
as witness. 

Skt. rt. smar, smay-d-mi memini, desidero, smr-ti-s 
memoria, smar-ana-m vrecordatio, desiderium, 
smar-a-s amor. — Zd. mar remember, know, 
mention, mar-e-t. precept. 

Lat. me-mor, memor-ia, memor-d-re, mor-a. 

Goth. vaila-mér-s sevpnuos, mér-ja-n xnovodsrr, 
O.-H.-G. mdri fama, mai memorabilis, clarus. 

O.-Pruss. ev-mir-it devise. 

O.-Ir. marait manent (Z.? 433), ni mar lives not 
(Amra 28), méraid will remain (Beitr. VII 19, 
Z2 453). 

Bopp Gl., where there are many other comparisons, in part 
very doubtful, Pott W. Il, 1, 713, Benf. [I 38. — The group sm is 


aa9q 
QoL 
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retained only in Skt.; but the notion of thinking runs through all 
these words. xugeuege even Hesych. explains peortidog &§te, but WEO-. 
wsg-o-¢ has also an active meaning: inventive, also morosus, hence 
probably the proper name Méouseog, like wegunerxot: of meroatae 
(Hesych.). — There is no reason for doubting, with Benary Ztschr. 
1V 49, that wge-r-wre (cp. wsd-t-uvo-g) also belongs here. There is 
more difficulty with the much discussed words 76-wago-s, éyzect-jo- 
g0-g, Dlaxd-uego-g, Gere-wago-g. Goebel Philol. XIX 418 derives them 
trom the rt. wap (weeuede@) glitter, which will have to be discussed 
on p. 554. But it is hard to believe that this little-used root was 
employed by Homer in the ‘faded’ sense of ‘to be conspicuous, to be 
prominent’, especially of dogs (according to this explanation) ‘con- 
spieuous by barking’. Benary starts from our rt. wep; the meaning 
of -w@eo-g would then be something like ‘mindful of? (cp. wrjoaots 
O$ Poverdog eAvipg, Peetos), w as in tadet-wweo-s (rt. wep No. 356); 
pee (rt. pep), Gua (rt. Seu). This suits, I think, better than wweo-s 
fool (No. 484), for the fundamental meaning of this word is ‘purblind, 
stupid’, But Fick ? 156 makes a suggestion, which is not a bad one, 
to compare -u@eo-¢ with the Vedic mui-ra-s (2 in Pet. Dict. [mot the 
same word as that quoted under No, 484]) ‘pressing, stormy’, which 
is referred to the rt. miv (No. 450). @ would then be for of, as in 
x@gd-s fool, so that the primitive form would be mav-ra-s. But un- 
fortunately this word seems only to occur in one passage of the Rig- 


veda, and its meaning is not quite established. — With Lat. memor 
Grimm Gesch. 865 compares A.-S. mimor memor. — On p. 101 we 


saw that probably mora hesitation [Germ. Bedenken ‘bethinking’] be- 
longs to this root, and compared with it wéddeew in the meaning of 
delay. In this case a trace of the fuller initial sound once present 
is possibly preserved in 7j-wedd-o-v, though it is true that this first 
occurs in Hesiod. weidsem by its other senses is closely connected with. 
the rt. uep (Walter Ztschr. XII 383). But from eéddew again we 
cannot separate uéi-sev, uéd-sotar, wed-g-tn, wed-s-tel-«, wed-s-d-wv7, 
wed-sd-etva &e., in all of which the notion of careful thought comes 
out just as in wée-t-uve. wéi-se woe is related to wédsoHar like the 
antiquated ‘es diinkt mir’ [me thinks] to ‘denken’ [to think]. With. 
usledern Fick 1 195 compares the Zd. mared remember. For the 
transition from @ to 4 p. 545. 


467) Rt. wep westo-o-woe (u-wog-e, elweg-rar) obtain 
a portion, wée-og, wso-¢(0)-¢ portion, part, weor-&0 
divide, wog-o-g lot, fate, wotee proper portion, 
fate, wdg-e division (of the Spartan army), udo- 
ouo-g determined by fate. 

Lat. mer-e-o, mer-e-o-r, mer-e-nda, mer-e-trix, 


e 
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Pott W. HU, 1, 545 (cp. 112-388) puts these words together with 
an expression of uncertainty. Otherwise Benf. Il 33. — The compar- 
ison of mereo with wéeog is found as early as Scaliger ad Varronem 
(Vossius Etymolog. p. 318), though with the addition of the wonderful 
reason ‘a welem t. e. divido, quia meritum fere partium est sive labor, 
sive pretium spectetur’, whilst Vossius more correctly remembers the 
meaning consequor, sortior (AeuBave, ayycrvo), and quotes merenda 
&gtotov devduvov (Gloss. Lab.), which he compares with praebenda. 
This word points unmistakeably to the fundamental notion of division, 
which appears in dat-¢, daps (No. 256, 261), so that mer-e-o therefore 
means I receive a share or as a share, mer-e-o-r I receive or gain 
for myself my share. — Cp. p. 113. — It is not improbable that mer- 
c-e(d)-s, merx also have developed from this rt. by an expanding c. 
Corssen Beitr. 111 takes mera simply as ‘the earning one’. The pecu- 
harities of the Greek reduplication give us reason to think that an in- 
itial s (Gs-cwog- tor) was originally present. But itis difficult to identify 
the meaning of this rt. with No. 466, though in spite of this Ebel 
Ztschr. V 417 attempts to identify them. The fundamental notion 
of the words here is to measure out to, to distribute to. 


468) Rt. wep (uop, wap) &-wBoo-ro-¢ immortal (é¢-uBodo- 
L0-$), Beo-t0-¢ mortal (wog-t0-¢), wao-aly-c wither 
(trans.), wooa-6-w0-¢ withering, parching. 

Skt. rt. mar (mr-j-é, mar-d-m1) die, mr-ta-s dead, 
mrt-ja-s mortalis, a-mr-ta-s immortalis, a-mr-ta-m 
drink of immortality, mar-a-s, mr-ti-s death, 
mir-i-s pestilence, plague. — Zd. mar die, mare-ta 
mortal, maretan human being. 

Lat. mor-i-o-r, mor-(ti)-s, mor-tuu-s, mort-dli-s, mor- 
bu-s, mar-c-e-0, marc-e-sc-0, marc-1-du-s. 

Goth. mair-th-r caedes. 


Ch.-Sl. mr-é-ti mori, mor-ti mors, pestis, su-mri-tr 


mors, mru-toi vexods. — Lith. mir-ti die, mdr-a-s 
plague, mérai (pl.) bier, s-mer-ti-s death. 

O.-Ir. mairfid-us occidet illos (L. U. Beitr. VII 42), 
marb mortuus (Z.? 226, cp. Cymr. marw mors, 
mortuus Z.? 129), marbaim occido. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 522, who 1s right in banishing 10Q0-¢, 
ugeo-¢ &c., for a well-grounded comparison with werg-eriv-oo, mor-bu-s, 
which again brings with it Skt. mld (mld-j-é) fade, whilst the stem 
mare expanded by ae (ep. Zd. marenc kill) is connected by Bopp and 


oo 
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=) 
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Leo Meyer (Ztschr. Ll 252) with O.-H.-G. welch marcidus, compels us to 
arrive at the fundamental notion of wasting away. With this | have 
endeavoured (Ztschr. I 33) to connect also Lat. mar-e (cp. ‘Awpt-woeo-s, 
son of Poseidon) with the related Ch.-Sl. mor-je sea, Lith. mar-es bay, 
Goth. mar-ei, Ir. muir sea, and Skt. mar-u-s desert, mar-u-t wind, on 


the ground of a common antagonism to the life of vegetation. Pictet 


1 110 compares Skt. méra-s sea, which is only quoted by grammarians, 


Max Miiller Lect. II 320 agrees with me, while Bopp Accentuat. p. 231 _ 


defends his old comparison of mare with vari, rejected also by Pott 
VI 263, and Corssen I? 404, 411 refers these words to the rt. yap 
(weeuacew) glitter (cp. Pet. Dict. V p. 570). That the sea glitters is 
just as undeniable as that it makes plants die, and that it causes 
thirst in one who attempts to drink of it. The connexion of Goth. 
maret with O.-Fris. mar grave, O.-Dutch maere sea, marsh, pond, and 
also with O -H.-G. mwor marsh, moor, morass (Schade Dict. 411) is 
in favour of my explanation. — Lith. mar-ti-s bride, and Berto-weeti-s, 
according to Solinus ‘virgo dulcis’, also probably belong here. The 
notion of connecting weleag with efeyy youth, is refuted if only by 
the fact that wecexé means also girl. — The gloss @woorey awéPaver 
(Hesych.) Lobeck El. I 37 regards as corrupt: if it is sound, we should 
have to assume a form woot expanded by a +, which reminds us 


534 of Lith. mir-sz-t-w morior. — Cp. also No. 458. — Other material 


bearing on this widely ramifying root is supplied abundantly by 
Diefenbach Vergl. Wb. II 38 ff. For the fundamental meaning of the 
rt. cp. on No. 481. — In Ir. marb 6 is for orig. v, as in fedb vidua, 
tarb taurus, delb imago (Z.” 54). In the corresponding British words 
there is w (w) instead: Cymr. gwedw vidua, tarw taurus, delw forma 
(Z.* 130). ; The primitive form of marb is therefore *marva. 


469) weoco-g (Hom. Aeol.), wéco-g (Att.) medius (sup. 
wéoo-ato-¢ hence utes L0-S), @éeco-nyv-(¢) 
between. 

Skt. madhja-s, Zd. maidhya medius, Skt. madhja-ma-s, 
Zd. madh-ema the midmost. 

Lat. med-iu-s, Ose. mef-ia-i (= mediae loc. sing.), 
di-midiu-s, meri-die-s (for medi-die-s). 

Goth. midji-s medius, mid-uma middle. 

Ch.-Sl. mezda wéoor, mezdu eve wéoov, Lith. vidi-s 
the imner, vidi within, vidurys middle. 

O.-Ir. medon medium (Z.? 778). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I! 105, Benf. IL 30, Schleich. Ksl. 126, ‘mezdu 
= medju’. — wéooo-g is for usP-jo-s, wéoo-g is yet further weakened. 
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We may notice the loc. wécco. = Skt. madhjé in the midst, Lesh, 
Aeol. also wéow (Abr. d. Aeol. 154). The first component part of 
wecot-20iL0-¢ mixed gray, is the feminine to this (ep. (Ota, Snwoote). 
— It cannot be determined whether wéo-pa and péo-qu, until, belong 
here or to wete (No. 212). weoo-nyd probably formed with a x soft- 
ened to y (ep. suff. -wxg): so Gerland Ztschr. IX 66. 


470) wy negative particle. — Skt. Zd. O-Pers. md. 


Bopp Gl. — The prohibitive use is common to these languages. 
In Skt. md is used with the conj., optat. of wishing, and imper., like 
wy in Greek. We omit here the Lat. né (ep. No. 437). 


471) uny (st. wnvs) Ion. wetg month, wy-vy moon, wyv- 
taio-g monthly. 
Skt. mds, mdsa-s month, Zd. mdorh (m.) moon, 
month, mdéonha (m.) moon. 
Lat. mens-i-s, Mena, mens-truw-s. 
Goth. ména moon, ménédth-s, O.-H.-G. mdnét month. 
Lith. ménu (gen. ménesio) moon, ménesi-s month, 
Ch.-Sl. mése-ci moon, month. 
O.-Ir. mi gen. dat. ace. més, ace. pl. méisa (st. mens 
Z2 271). 
Bopp GL, Pott W. I 272, Benf. II 32, Kuhn Ztschr. I 276, II 261. 
— The rt. is pretty certainly ma measure (No. 461), and hence the moon 
was described even by the original Indo-Germans as the measurer. It 
is very doubtful to me whether we can trace back all the forms to 
the primitive form mans : uyj-vy, Mena (menstruationis dea Welcker 
Gotterlehre 552) Goth. ména go back to another form with the suffix 35 
-na. But the Aeol. wryvv-og (Ahr. 51) is certainly for unvo-og, so that 
it points to a stem méns, to which an expanding suffix 7 is added in 
Skt. and Lith., an a in Skt. Add also the Sabellian mes-en-e = abl. 
mense, explained by Corssen Ztschr. IX 165. (Cp. Ztschr. VI 85, Pictet 
II 594.) 


472) uyryo (st. unreg), Dor. werno. — Skt. Zd. mata 
(st. md-tar). — Lat. mater. — O.-H.-G. muotar, 
— Ch-Sl. mati (st. mater). — Lith. mote (st. 
moter). — O-Ir. mathir mater (Z.’ 262). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I? 112, Benf. Il 31. — The fact that mdtar is 
found as a masculine in the Rigveda, with the meaning ‘measurer’ 
_ (Pet. Dict. V p. 701) tends to show that the root is no so-called na- 
tural sound, occurring also in mamma, wewun, but the verbal root 
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ma (No. 461). Max Miller Oxford Essays 1856 p. 15 translates matar 
‘maker’, and traces it back to the rt. ma in the sense of ‘to fashion’. 
Related uses of this rt. (ep. ma-nu-s) are mentioned above. Still we 
might also think of the occupations of the apportioning housewife. 


In any case we-’w mother comes from the same root. — On the pho- > 


netic irregularity of the Teutonic words see Pauli Ztschr. XIV 102. 
473) wiy-0g, wny-~@ means, expedient, wny-avy device, 
design, wynyave-oFe. form designs. 
Skt. mah (?) metiri, mah (mah-d-me) delight, rejoice, 
mah-as splendour, power. 
Goth. mag possum, mah-t-s dvveucs. 
Ch.-Sl. mog-a (inf. mos-t) possum, mos-ty potentia, 
po-mos-ti Bontetv, Lith. mag-djug help (Nesselm.). 
O.-Ir. cu-mang potestas, cu-maig potest, cumcat pos- 
sunt (Z.? 224, 431, 433), caemais for *co-memagsi, 


coimsam for *co-memagsam 2 sing. and 1 plur. - 


of the red. s-fut. (Beitr. VII 50), cu-machte po- 

testas (Z.? 229), cu-machtaigim potior (Z2 435). 

Bopp G1., Pott W. III 1001. — Very differently Benf. I 353. — 

The meaning grow, become great, which, followmg Westergaard, 
I once assumed as the original meaning of the Skt. rt., is not given 
at all in the Pet. Dict., and mah is unauthenticated. Hence we must 
probably start from the fundamental idea ‘to have power’, which, in 
harmony with the Greek manner of regarding things, developed espe- 
cially in the direction of intellectual power, of clever devices &c. — 
unyos still has in Homer the prevalent meaning means to (against) 
something, help. This same force is noticeable in eunyavos, when act- 
ive ‘incapable’, when passive ‘impossible’. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 107 
supports his differing representation on a traditional Ionic pixos. 
But this rests upon an error: u7jxosg is never anything but the abstract 
substantive to woxeos. On the other hand wijyos, wnyovn are found 
just as much in the Ionic as in the other dialects. A stem max with 
the meaning help, effect cannot be derived hence. — Pott compares 
also A.-S. mac-ian facere, formare, O.-H.-G. machén make: but though 
their meaning comes yery near to that of the Greek words, they are 
further removed from a phonetic point of view. — Cp. No. 462. — 


336 Ebel (Gr. Celt. ? p. 872) divides off from the Irish words cum, so that 


ang is left as the root. But this view is opposed by the originally 
reduplicated forms caemais and codimsam, for their thin vowel in the 
first syllable can only be explained by the influence of a lost syllable 
of reduplication; ep. re-i-chan cecini with (air)-ce-chn-atar vaticinati 
sunt (Z.? 448, 450). 
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474) Rt. wry wloy-o, wly-vy-we (é-wly-yy, é&-wiz9y-v) mix, 
uty-o, wty-da, wiy-dnv (adv.) mixedly, wey-c0-eg 
-mongrels, hybrids, ué&g¢ mixing. 

Skt. mi¢-ra-s intermixed, micra-jd-mi mix, intermix, 
a-mik-sha mixed milk, curds, miksh, mi-miksh mix. 

Lat. misc-e-0, mia-tu-s (mis-tu-s), mix-ti-ra (mis-ti-ra), 
mix-ti-o (mis-ti-o), mis-cellu-s, miscell-dneu-s. 

O.-H.-G. misk-iw mix. 

Ch.-Sl. més-i-ti miscere, Lith. misz-ti to mix oneself, 
misé-ni-s hybrid, maisz-y-ti mix, mingle. 

O.-Ir. com-mescatar miscentur (Z2 473). 

. Bopp Gl, W. II, 2, 569, Benf. II 42, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — Evi- 
dently mzk is the original form and the y softened from the x (Ind. 
lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. IX). In the Greek, Latin, and Irish present- 
stem the guttural has been lost before ox, sc. These letters have be- 
come attached to the whole stem in Latin. O.-Ir. cwm-mase commu- 
tatio (Z.? 872) seems from the vowel to be unconnected. 


475) wi-vd-o, Hom. wvt9-o diminish, destroy, grow less, 
utvb-tno-¢ ddvydBiog (Hesych.), uivurda a little 
while, ucvvySa-dvo-¢ short-lived. — wet less, 
uévo-@ diminish. 

Skt. rt. mi (mi-nd-mi, mi-j-C) diminish (trans. and 
intrans.). 
Lat. mi-mt-o, mini-tu-s, min-or, nun-us, Osc. mins- 
treis = minoris, Lat. minis-ter. — min-imu-s. — 
Miniciu-s. 
Goth. mins less (adv.), minniza (adj.) smaller, minn- 
ist-s the smallest. 
Ch.-Sl. min-ij minor, Lith. mind, Ch.-Sl. min-a (inf. 
me-ti) BABo, Lith. mén-ka-s little. 
Kuhn Ztschr. II 464, Pott I! 113, Il! 69, Ztschr. VI 111, Benf. 
I 471, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — With regard to the comp. wetov I once 
followed J. Grimm, who assumed (Gr. III 658) that wefov was for 
uivs-to-v. The comparative stem of an adjective st. wuvv would then 
have to be weve-to-v, and thence become by syncope wre-toy and by 
loss of the v wecov (masc. wetov), while the Latin min-ws is evidently 
for min-ius; minis-ter and the Oscan mins-treis = minoris, preserved 
as a comparative (Mommsen Unterit. D. 280), like magis-ter have re- 
ceived in addition a second comparative suffix. But however certain 
Ourrius, Etymology. 27 
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337 this explanation of the Latin form is, there are difficulties of many 


kinds in the way of the Greek. According to the analogy of 70-tov 
we should have expected wev-rwv. The diphthong ev occurs in costar, 
yeoetov, i. e. only where an o has been lost between « and t. Hence 
as the Skt. mi-nd-mi, referred to by Leo Meyer G. A. 1864 p. 325, 
makes several parts from rt. ma, e. g. perf. ma-mdu, it will be more 
correct to start from a rt. ma, which at a very early time was ac- 
companied by the weaker by-form mi, just as rt. pa by the weaker 
pt (No. 371). Then we-é-ov can be explained from this ma, as mie-t-ov 
from pla. Schleicher also Comp. * 465 assumes for the min occurring 
in Latin, Teutonic and Slavonic, an older man. We may thus connect 
with this rt. also Skt. man-dk a little, only, min-dad personal defect, 
which resemble Lat. man-cu-s, men-da, men-dicu-s. The Pet. Dict. on 
man-dk reminds us of wovo-s, which however from the Epic wovvo-s 
appears to go back to man-va-s. — If any one is not content to inter- 
pret the Mivvdar as ‘the little ones’, they may be explained as the 
destroyers , the champions who demolish ranks, by referring to Skt. 
pra-mind-mi supero (cp Mive-s?). — I have now omitted the mimetic 
words wrvved-g whining, wivdeev, wrveilecdar, Lat. minurrire, as 
Fick Ztschr. XIX 251 more correctly connects them with Skt. min- 
mina-s speaking indistinctly, and adds Lat. min-tri-re. — From the 
Keltic languages the following words probably belong here: Ir. min 
small, tender (70-min ‘very meek’ F. A. 92), Cymr. mwyn, main, Corn. 
muin tenuis, exilis (Z.2. 99). Stokes Ir. Gl. 430 compares these words, 
whose primitive form seems to be *imdna or maina, with Gr. wévo-s. 
476) woGo-g tumult. — Skt. math (manth, math-d-mi) tarn 
round, twirl, shake, manth-a-s, math-ana-m rubb- 
ing, twirling, preparation of butter. — O-N. 
mond-ull turning stick. — Ch.-Sl. met-a turbo, 
met-ezt turbatio, Lith. ment-ii-s (m.), ment-wre (£.) 

twirling stick. 

Benf. I 258, Il 347, Miklos. Lex. 394. — The primitive form 
of the rt. is mat, the aspiration in Greek as in Skt. is of later origin. 
— Kuhn in his essay ‘The Origin of Fire and of the Drink of the 
Gods’ Berl..1859 discusses the name JTe0-u7n%-23-¢ and its relation to 
the Skt. pra-mantha-s, the name of an instrument used in kindling 
fire by rubbing pieces of wood, with other analogies in language and 
in practice. But the rt. wa worOer-o@ belongs to No. 429, because 
there is no clear connexion in meaning with this rt. So Pott Ztschr. 
IX 190, Aufrecht 232. — Pictet II 31 explains further how this rt. 
manth with its numerous derivatives dating from a very ancient time, 
denoted the twirling motion in the preparation of butter. According 
to Aufrecht (ut supra) the rt. occurs “probably, though employed in 
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a different sense, in Lat. ment-ula. — From Greek uod-ov siddg th 
oeynoems (Hesych.). may also belong here. 


fod , 

477) wog-uvo-@ murmur, rustle. — Skt. mar-mar-a-s rust- 
ling (adj.), a rustling. — Lat. nuuw-mur, mur 
mur-d-re. — O-H-G. mur-mur-6n, mur-mul-6n. — 


Lith. mur-m-% grumble, murm-lén-ti murmur. 
Bopp G1., Benf. II 39. 


478) Rt. wu wd-a close (eyes, mouth), uv-wy short-sighted, 338 


wv-ivde blind-man’s buff, wv-a-o blink, purse 
the mouth up (wo-wo-d-@, wAd-c, wo-uvAd-o), 
uv-x0-G, wv-ti-¢ &pavos (Hesych.) (cp. uvdo-s, 
UvVvd0-G, MU-T-G, WUT-TY-S, UUT-Td-¢), WUG-TN-¢ 
initiated, wuorye-vo-v secret. 

Skt. rt. md-ka-s dumb. 

Lat. mu-tu-s, mussare murmur, mutter. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 283, 1216, Benf. I 529, who compares Skt. 
mish, ni-mish claudere, wn-mish aperire (oculos), but this would only 
be legitimate phonetically, if we derived mish (= mis) from mus; ep. 
Kuhn Ztschr. Il 137 and No. 63, 479. A. Weber on the other hand 
‘Ztschr. VI 318 starts from rt. mw bind (No. 451) and Max Miller 
II 91 agrees with him, translating mi-ka-s tongue-bound. So Pet. 
Dict. — I do not venture to decide. Probably also &-vv-uor (and &uv- 
wos Hesych.), wa-wo-g are connected with this conception, together 
with the apparently Aeolic wouae wo-uwog Hesych. The has arisen 
by addition of sound from v through the middle stage of, and wo- 
ou-s : wu = Lo-wo-g : fv = Lat. ju (yu-s broth); similarly with 
tovvv-uwe from rt. ju bind, discussed under irregular substitution of 
sound [p. 611]. From the notion of closing the mouth comes that of 
indistinct secret speech or detraction (mussa-re, mussitare, O.-H.-G. 
muccazan mutire, mutilén mussitare). Perhaps in another way wa-xo-s 
insult, scorn is related, though Pauli Ztschr. XVIII 14 connects it 
with Lat. maccu-s. In Skt. too mukh-ara-s means insulting. — Again 
as ava-wv-erv aveBérery occurs, and as therefore the rt. must ori- 
ginally have denoted both opening and closing — of the eyes as well 
as the mouth — we might even regard as related not only muw-ti-re 
(&nn. trag. fr. 376 Vahl. ‘palam mutire plebejo piaculum est’) or mut- 
tire, but also wv-d-0-s and Skt. mau-kh-am mouth, O.-H.-G. mi-la, 
mu-nd. More remote are Gr. uwvg-o (2-v-cw and wvy-wo-s) groan, 
sigh, Skt. mu-g sonare, and miig-t-o roar, closely connected with wix- 
cf-o-wo (ugwvne). — Ir. muit dumb (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 118) is a bor- 
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rowed word, though it appears as ani-stem. The ¢ is not aspirated, 
as in posit positive, comparit &c. (Z.? 233). 


479) Rt. wvd wvd-og moisture, rottenness, wvd-c-o am 
moist, rot, wvd-celv-o moisten, wvd-cdgo-g moist, 
rotten, wvd-wdrv rotten flesh, wvd-90-5 glowing 
mass of metal. . 

Skt. rt. mid (méd-jd-mi) grow fat, méd-a-s, méd-as fat. 
Goth. bi-smeit-an éncyodev, O. H.-G. smizan illinere, 
M.-H.-G. smuz dirt. 


Benf. I 482, who also compares gvo-og loathing, abhorrence. 
We should then have to assume a rt. wuc expanded by a o, or a suffix 
-cog as in &d-cog. — The German elucidates the interchange between 
i and wu. The original form of the root seems to have varied between 
smud and smid. Cp. No. 68, and for the meaning p. 113. 


480) wv-i-« fly, wov-i-c maggot (Hesych.). — Skt. maksha-s 
fly, makshi-ka-s fly, bee, Zd. makhshi midge, fly (?). 
— Lat. mus-ca. — O-N. my. — Ch.-Sl. much-a 
museca, musica culex, Lith. musé fly. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 85, Benf. If 43, whose etymology is erroneous, 
Férstemann Ztschr. II] 47, Fick ? 386. — The Ch.-Sl. form is for 
mus-a, whence wv-te for wvo-1e and with a diminutive suffix mus-ca. 
— If the Zend and Sanskrit words are related, we must derive the w 
of all other languages from a, and the s from ks (st. maks), but there 
are objections to this. We might trace the European words, which 
point back to the stem mus, to rt. mus (Skt. mush) steal, rob, so that 
the fly would be among insects, what the mouse was among mam- 
mals (No. 483). So Aufrecht Ztschr. VII 71. Miklos. Lex. Savelsberg 
(Ztschr. XVI 365), whose phonetic combinations I cannot at all ap- 
prove, prefers to consider both animals as named from ‘blinking’ 
wverv. But how can a fly blink? The opinion of Corsgen Beitr. 31 
that wv-i-« may have arisen from wvx-1a is without foundation. Cp. 
Nachtr. 68, where the Ch.-Sl. ch, always the representative of an s 
in etymology, is incorrectly taken as a guttural. — O.-N. my from 
*mi-jd. O.-H.-G. muccd, represented by the 0.-S. muggjd [Eng. nudge | 
probably does not belong here [but cp. Férstemann, Geschichte des 
Deutschen Sprachstammes I 54]. 


481) wvd-y, wd-o-¢ mill, millstone, wvd-o-od-¢ miller, 
wd grind, wvd-a, wvd-ddovr-eg, wvd-trae 
dentes molares, grinders. 

Lat. mol-o, mol-a, mol-dri-s, mol-i-tor. 
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Goth. mal-an cAndev, mal-v-ja-n ovvreipev, O-H-G. 
mul-1 mill, mel-o meal, mul-ja-n crush. 

Ch.-Sl. mel-j-a (inf. ml-é-ti), Lith. mal-a (inf. mdil-t) 
erind. 

O.-Ir. melim molo (Z.? 429), to-mil imperat. vescere, 
to-malt gen. to-malte edere, edendi (Z.? 443, 800). 


Kuhn ‘Zur altesten Gesch. der indog. Vilker’ p. 16, Benf. I 496, 
Schleicher Ksl. 126, Pott W. II, 1, 535. — The Greek v has here ap- 
parently developed from a. It is of importance for the history of 
culture that these words are common to all the European members 
of the family of languages, but to these alone. In Skt. we find the 
remotely connected mal-ana-m rubbing. — The kinship with Skt. 
mard couterere, conjectured by Bopp (GI1.), seems not to be direct. — 
Max Miller II 317 assumes for the root mar the fundamental meaning 
rub, which he thinks established itself with only a slight modification 
in these words for ‘mill’. He very acutely connects with this also 
ucco-va-woe (No. 458) and wado-s “Aenog ‘the toil and moil of Ares’, 
while he reconciles the rt. mar die (No. 468) with this fundamental 
notion, according to the analogy of rt. gar (No. 130), by means of the 
idea ‘to rub oneself out’. Ir. mu-lenn pistrinum is a borrowed word 
and is derived from Lat. molendinum (Z.? 778, Stokes Ir. Gl. 701). 


482) utouo-s, wwou-n§, wrowy-dwv ant. — Zend maoiri. 
— Lat. form-ica (?). — O.-N. maur, Low Germ. 
miere [A-S. and O.-E. mire, cp. pismire]. — 
Ch.-Sl. mrav-ij wvoung. — Arm. merien formicae 
(Z.?, 295). 

Pott W. II, 2, 202, Grimm Gesch. 327, Férstemann Ztschr. HI 
50, Miillenhoff Glossary to Groth’s Quickborn. — There are two views 
as to the origin of these words. The one advanced by Kuhn Ztschr. 340 
ILL 66 (cp. Pictet I 529) connects them with Skt. vam-rd little ant, 
valmika-s ant-hill. Thus vam (No. 452) would be the rt., and the 
insect would get its name from spirting out ant-juice. But this is 
opposed by the fact that in none of the other languages does the 
form correspond to this assumption. Legerlotz Ztschr. X 382 appeals 
to the aversion of the Greeks to the conjunction we, which brought 
about, he thinks, the change of vamra into varma, and then by 
a substitution of w for the £ into woguo, wveuo. But even if we con- 
cede this, the m of the other languages is not at all explained, and 
hence L. excludes these from the comparison, and considers that 
-formica has been formed by ‘popular etymology’ from a natural re- 
semblance to ferre micas. But compounds of this kind, with a verbal * 
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element prefixed, are so rare in Latin that they certainly never floated 
before the popular instinct. — Schweizer Ztschr. XII 304 starts at once 
with formica, from which he arrives at the rt. frem = Skt. bhram 
with the fundamental idea of restless motion. But even if wveuné 
for pveuné could have originated hence ‘by assimilation’, we have 
still to account for the form Pdgueé, Boouwé (Hesych.); and the other 
languages agree still worse. — Hence both attempts fail to solve the 
problem of supplying an etymon for all the names of the ant, which 
are closely related phonetically. We had therefore better leave the 
Skt. entirely out of the question. In five languages the insect bears 

a name which can be readily traced back to a rt. mur. Such a root, 
~ it is true, nowhere presents itself in a verb, but we may regard ‘to 
swarm’ as the meaning, and uwvevor as related. Bveuné and formica 
have perhaps arisen from this by a kind of dissimilation. goeuxa 
uveunna and ogurnag wveung (Hesych.) are probably both intended 
to explain the Lat. formica. — Very differently Bugge Ztschr. XX, 15. 


— Arm. merien is for murien, cp. Corn. murrian (Lex. Cornu-Brit.). 


. j i i. 

483) wvs mouse, muscle. — Skt. mesh, meish-a-s, mash- 
a-ka-s, mush-ika-s rat, mouse. — Lat. mis, mus- 
culu-s, mus-cip-ula. — O.-H.-G. nmuis. — Ch.Sl- 


mys-t mouse. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 448, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — The rt. 
mush (mush-na-me) with the by-form mish is still extant in Skt. as 
a verb with the meaning ‘steal’, hence there can hardly be any doubt 
as to the explanation of the word mouse as thief (cp. No. 480). sh 
like Ch.-Sl, s has sprung from s. The transference of this animal’s 
name to parts of the body deserves notice: Gr. wos muscle, poor 
muscular part of the body, Skt. mush-ka-s testicle, pudendum muliebre 
(cp. wvoxor’ 10 avdgsiov nal yuvarxeiov woguovy Hesych. Fick 2 156), 
Lat. mus-culu-s, O.-H.-G. mis muscle, especially on the upper arm, 
Ch.-Sl. mys-ica Beayéor (Miklos. Lex.). — But what are we to say 
to owvs o wos (Hesych.)? We find also oud-s, wos, oudy®a house- 
mouse, Zwuvdevg. A rt. cu seems to be at the bottom of these (ep. 
outhn knife): fundamental idea to gnaw. 


484) wago-¢ (Att. waeo-s) fool, woe-t« folly, wwo-d-a 
stupefy, woee’v-c am foolish, simple. — Lat. 
moru-s, mor-10(n) fool, mér-dsu-s. 

The two derived words make it probable that Lat. mdru-s is 
no borrowed word. Pott’s reference to the rt. ma (W. I 282) is less 
probable than that suggested by Pictet Ztschr. V 330 to the Ved. 
miira-s, stupid, purblind. Perhaps these words all belong to rt. mu 
(No. 478), so that the stupid man would be called a mussitando. 
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o probably for oF, as in wa-wo-¢ (No. 478). We might also regard 
as related mo-mar ‘stultus.apud Siculos’ Fest. p. 140. 


485) OuBgo-¢ rain, duBo-co-g rainy, 6uBo-é-co rain. — Skt. 
abhra-m storm-cloud, clouds, amb-u, ambh-as water. 
— Lat. imber (st. imbri). 

Bopp Gl, who very boldly (like Benf. I 117) divides abla into 
ap (water) and bhara (bearing). Schweizer Ztschr. I] 66 more cor- 
rectly groups together all the words here mentioned, as coming under 
the common idea of water, and also reminds us of e&@ed-s foam, 
which had been compared with abhra-m by Weber. Medials and 
aspirates vary in Skt. as in Greek. See on this point p. 517. — 
Bugge Ztschr. II 386 holds Ose. anafriss to be identical with imbri- 
bus. So Corssen f? 163. 


486) oud-¢ crudus, crudelis, wmd-ryn-¢ rawness. — Skt. 
ama-s, ama-s crudus, am-la-s sour, acidity. — 
Lat. am-dru-s. — O-H-G. am-pher [Mod.-G. 
Ampfer sorrel]. — Ir. ém raw (Ir. Gl. 90). 
Benf. II 89, then without regard to this grouping Ztschr. VIII 88, 
Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1856 p. VII, Pictet Ztschr. V 341. — On the 
O.-H.-G. ampher sorrel cp. Pictet I 309, Kuhn Beitr. II 381. Skt. 
amla-s, amli means also wood-sorrel, oxalis corniculata. The by-form 
ambla-s is noteworthy phonetically, for its 6 was the preliminary step 
to the O.-H.-G. ph. — Pott W. II, 2, 153. 
487) wo-g shoulder, awo-wiérn shoulderblade. — Skt. 
asa-s shoulder. — Lat. wm-e-ru-s. — Goth. amsa. 
Bopp Gl., Pott IL! 290, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 283. — The primi- 
tive form is amsa-s, whence Graeco-It. omso-s, Greek @wo-s, but be- 
sides this Hesych. mentions au-é-ow @wo-mlator, a form in which 
e enters as an auxiliary vowel as in Lat. wm-e-ru-s (for am-e-so-s). 


P 


A Greek @ corresponds in the following cases to an 
Indogermanic 7, and this is retained as a rule also in the 
other languages; but in some cases it has passed into /. 


488) Rt. 6p ce-co--ox-« fitted on, @e-wevo-g fit, suiting, 
éo-no-a suit (ée-no-dreg near to one another), 
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éo-6-c, no-ao-o-v fitted together, &e-9-g0-y joint, 
limb, éo-rv-« fit together, prepare, a@-tv-s, aQ- 
9-wé-g union, friendship, ég-t-9-wo-¢ reckoning, 
series, number, v-yo-1-ro-g uncounted, «g-"0-¢ 
joint, shoulder, é-tvo-¢ fit, exact, @g-re just, ex- 
actly, coti-t-w prepare, @g-t- proper, good (é@- 
eiav, &guoro-s), a&o-é-ox-c please, ag-é-ty excel- 
lence, @o-é-ré-c be of use, serve, €ou-yo-ng trusted. 

Skt. rt. av to hit upon anything, to attain, ara-m 
fit, fast, ara-s spoke of a wheel, arya-s attached, 
faithful, trma-s arm. — Zd. rt. ar go, air-ya faith- 
ful, areta complete, ere-thé rectitude. 

Lat. ar-ma, ar-mu-s, ar-tu-s limb, arti-culu-s, ar-ti-re, 
ar-té-re to fit in firmly, ar-tu-s narrow, ar-(t)-s, 
arti-fex. 

Goth. ar-m-s, O.-H.-G. aram arm, Goth. li-thu-s limb. 

Ch.-Sl. ra-me @uog, Lith. ar-t (adv.) near, drty- 
ma-s (adj.) near, artin-tc bring nearer, O.-Pruss. 
wmo arm. - 

O.-Ir. dram gen. dirme f. numerus (Z.? 241), dirmim 
numero (Z.? 435), imu numero, aestimo (Z.” 435), 
alt nu. pl. alt janctura (Z.? 265, Corm. Gl. Transl. 
Deal be) 


Benf. 1 56. — Much light is thrown upon this widely ramifying 
rt. by the meanings given in the Pet. Dict. for Skt. ar-ja-s and-rt. 
ar, whose part. perf. act. fem. drushi, except as regards the varying 
reduplication, entirely corresponds to the Gr. ce-aevi-« fitting. With 
the causative form ar-pajd-mi, which means fasten, secure, are con- 
nected cwen-e-dav (0), cex-e-dovy rope, cord; the aspirate here is in 
the same position as that of &e-wo-g¢ and its numerous derivatives 
(ceuor, &Quoga, ceworte). On further extensions (é&u-wo-t7, du-ce-ti, 
Ol-29-té-@, Ou-NQO-s, Ou-NQ-EV-@, Ou-cero-c) de nomine Homeri p. 11 sq. 
— By the side of Lat. ar-s is Skt. 7-ti-s in its meaning manner and 
way. On vijgito-¢, eixooww-yoita cp. Rumpf Jabn’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 85. 
— The meanings develope themselves simply from the idea ‘fit’, 
which is readily taken transitively, and’from which the notions of 
close union, and also of narrowness (Lat. ar-tu-s) and straitened 
circumstances, affliction (Goth. ar-m-s 2zevvds) are but little removed. 
So also with the transferred notion of suiting, pleasing (Gefallens), 
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which in German too has been formed from the idea of coinciding 
(zusammenfallen); cp. convenit. In the Homeric &ecavteg xara Pvpov 
A 136, évé poscly ijoxgev uty 0 777 we can clearly see the trans- 
ition. There is a good parallel to dge-r7, as far as meaning goes, 
in M.-H.-G. vuoge fit, proper behaviour (Wérner Substantivum Homeric. 
index p. 17). The positive of desfoy occurs in the Hom. voc. ceée 
(E 31), as Ixion recognized (Bekker Hom. Bl. 195, Hartel Ztschr. f. 
ésterr. Gymnasien 1871 p. 604). — Cp. also Ebel Ztschr. VI 452 and 
Leo Meyer Bemerkungen p. 45; the latter connects also “4o-n-s, Zou-s 
with Skt. a7-i-s enemy, and the meaning of enemy with rt. ar strike. 
This might be admitted, if we assumed that a Gr. ép with a special 
meaning was developed from the rt. ar. In any case @o-v-¢ is not 
to be separated from é9-é-$-a, 20-e-8-/€-@ provoke, which remind us 


of Lat. in-ri-to. — The fundamental meaning of this rt. can however 343 


hardly have been anything but that of motion in the direction of 
something. In most of its applications this is regarded as successful, 
attaining its goal. Thus we may connect without violence also ’ée- 
é-oFot, “@e-c-cFar attain, which are generally referred as aorists to 
aieo, together with é&e-o-s gain (Aesch. Suppl. 887) (cp. Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 460). But if we remember that atom almost always appears in 
Homer in the fuller form ce/em, there is not the least probability 
that the st. dee (for &Fee) should have been shortened to ’#o in xvdo¢ 
ae-é-cGar. The present to these aorists is rather &e-vv-woe (cp. also 
wtod-aevo-s). There is no reference whatever here to the notion of 
raising occurring in aiew. Hence it is only in this sense that we find 
the fut. ’ee-ovuae (Schneidewin ad Soph. Aj. 75), as distinguished 
from °aew (for deem) from eiew (Aesch. Pers. 795). With these 
meanings é@g-t-0-o-s day-labourer is at once seen to be connected, 
probably also €-avo-s, the primary meaning of which seems to be 
a collection of money. It can hardly be doubted that the particle 
foc (“e, 6a) is derived from this rt.; wea as an interrogative has the 
greatest resemblance to the Lith. interrogative ar. — The comparison 
of dostav, cerotog with Skt. varija-s, varishtha-s (vara-s eximius), 
supported by Pott 11 221, Bopp Gl., Benf. I 321 rests upon the entirely 
unfounded assumption of a Ff: Thiersch (Gramm. p. 232, to whom Pott 
appeals, only thought he could find traces of it in &guotoy breakfast, 
and these do not exist. — For the ‘splitting’ of the rt. ar into dp, 
ép, op see above p. 49. Hence results a relationship of this rt. with 
No. 490, 492, 500. It will be seen on p. 691 that Zeyowor also be- 
longs to it. — Pott W. HU, 1, 78. 


489) cody-vn, cody-vy-s, ceay-vd-¢ spider, Kedyv-vo-v 
spider’s web. — Lat. ard-neu-s ard-nea spider 
and spider’s web, ardneu-m spider's web, ardneare. 

Foérstemann Ztschr. II] 56 (cp. Kuhn III 69) attempts an etymo- 
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logy based upon the equivalent Skt. name urna-nabha-s, properly 
‘having wool on the navel’: but this is very uncertain. Otherwise 
Max Miiller IV 368. The true view has been taken by Walter Ztschr. 
XII 377. He deduces a rt. ark range one by another, spin, which we 
may regard as an expansion of ar. This shows itself, as I have proved 
Ztschr. XIII 398, most clearly in &gx-v-s (by-form éexv-o-v) net, which 
is related to this rt. precisely as Goth. nati net to O.-H.-G. ndrja-m 
(sew), as 1é-te, probably for sré-te to ser-o (No. pis) and also in aex- 
Cyn TO OaUWe, @ TOY oTHWorE eynacamlsnovery at dragouever. Add, 
with 1 for @ and an inserted vowel, 7jAex-crn (Hes. jlexctry) spindle. 
co-c-y-vn shows the same vowel, but preserves the e; * has been 
aspirated under the influence of the »; ep. for this p. 493. Hence | 
cecyyn means spinner. If the Latin words are not borrowed from 
the Greek (and I should wish to leave this an open question, though 
Corssen I? 634 considers it certain) we have here an instance of re- 
markable special agreement between the two languages. 


490) &e6-@ plough, &eo-rje ploughman, &go-ro-¢ plough- 
ing, season for ploughing, Ggo-reo-y plough, 
éoov-o« ploughed land, xoAv-yeo-¢ Ted ae 
(Hesych.). 

Lat. ar-d-re, ard-tor, ard-ti-o, ard-tru-m, arvu-s «o0- 
GLwos, arvu-m. 

Goth. ar-jan ceotevav, O.-H.-G. err-an arare [0.-E. 
ear), ar-t aratio, O-N. ar aratio, ardhr aratrum. 

Lith. dr-ti, Chi-Sl. or-a-ti plough, Lith. aréima-s 
ploughing, field, arkla-s (Lexica), Ch.-Sl. oralo, 
ralo plough. ~ 

Ir. ar aratio, aim aro, arathar aratrum (Corm. Gl. 
1.3, Transl. 2.7), Corn. erv, erew ager (Z.? 131). 


Kuhn Ind. Studien I 351, Pott W. 1 293. — ar-i-tra-m oar has 
nothing in common with cdeo-reo-v plough, except the rt. with the 
general notion of moving (No. 488). In its application to ploughing 
rt. ar (always retaining too its vowel a), is proper to all the European 
languages, as distinguished from the Oriental. Whether goa earth 
(cp. Goth. air-tha), @oa-Ge is connected with these words is doubtful. 
Grimm Gesch. 54 ff., Pott II! 179, Pictet Il 78. -- For Greek, with 
the exception perhaps of @goerg cooterdcerg (Hesych.) ego as a de- 
rivative verbal-stem, is the only form: this may point: back to cook, 
so that deov-ow wont be for cook- ea: But Misteli’s view (Ztschr. 
XVII 178) is also possible, that éeovee is for a reduplicated &e-oe-Fa. 
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— Corssen Beitr. 241 raises some well-founded objections against the 
connexion of armentu-m with these words. 


491) coo-nv (st. deoev), Ion. éoo-yv, Att. %é6nv mascu- 
line, &g6-ev-cxd-¢ of a masculine nature. — Skt. 
rsha-bha-s ox, Zd. arshan man, male. 


Schweizer Ztschr. IV 308 following Benfey’s Sanskrit-Chresto- 
mathie Glossar. p. 61, though the latter formerly compared the tradi- 
tional Faeonv which nowhere occurs, and the £ of which is assumed 
without any justification, with the Skt. ursha-s, urshd (st. vrshan), 
vrsha-bha-s 0x; so Bopp Gl. Accentuationssystem p. 143, and Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. V 387. -- We may regard as the root of the words 
grouped together here as, Skt. arsh flow, in the sense of besprinkle; 
according to the Pet. Dict. indeed this is ‘related to varsh’ so that 
both explanations would ultimately come to the same thing. Still 
I do not know why we should consider that there is any difficulty 
in the relation of varsh to arsh. Who will contend that the oldest 
language could not have possessed two roots as and vars (cp. No. 497) 
synonymous but phonetically distinct. — Sonne Ztschr. X 103 derives 
the surname of Dionysos Elgeqi-wrn-s (Alc. fr. 90 gegaqe-ory-s) from 
arsabha-s (Skt. rsha-bha-s), of course as a further derivative — so that 
it would mean fertilizer. I do vot attempt to determine whether 
arie(t)-s belongs here, mainly because of the fem. arna Paul. Epit. 20 
and Lith éryti-s lamb. 


492) Rt. ép édup-o-ng double-oared, édv-y9-ng rowing 
through the sea, xevtnxdvt-ogo-s fifty-oared ship, 
£0-€-TN-S, UN-NO-E-TH-S OarsMan, €0-E-Gle rowing, 
crew of rowers, €0-é-G6-@ row, €Q&t-w0-g oar. 

Skt. ar-i-tra-s (adj.) driving, ar-i-tra-s (subst.) oar, 
ar-i-tra-m helm, ar-i-té (st. aritar) oarsman. 
Lat. ra-ti-s, ré-mu-s, rém-ig-iu-m, tri-rém-1-s. 
O.-N., A.-S. dr, M.-H.-G. rie-me oar (Low G. reem), 
O.-H.-G. ruo-dar. 
Lith. ir-t2 row (1 sing. pres. w-i-w), w-hla-s oar. 
Ir. im-rad they rowed about, raissid they rowed 
(Chron. Scot. p. 10), ramhaim ‘I row, travel’, 
iom-raim, tom-ramhaim ‘I sail or row’ (O’R.). 
Kuhn Ind. Studien I 353, Pott IL! 279, W. I 294, Benf. IT 305, 
who also adds to this group xvB-e9e-ve-o and compares the first syll- 


‘able with xvuBy; but xvuBn is too rare in the meaning boat — pro- 
bably originally only poetical, like ‘shell’ (No. 80) — to make this 
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explanation plausible; otherwise the form nvu-sevyty-s, according to 
E. M. Aeolic, might easily be connected with it. — By the side of 
the rt. ar Gr. ép, which underlies these words, there is also the meta- 
thesized ra, appearing most plainly in ra-ti-s. I have intentionally ~ 
omitted from the words in -jey¢ quoted in the text rer-ne-ns, for the 
‘three-decker’, like dv-jo-eg the second story, derives its name from 
rt, dp fit. Schweizer (Ztschr. III 353) is right in counting among 
the words of the cognate languages O.-H.-G. ruo-dar (wo from @) 
against differmg views on the part of Bopp (Vergl. Gr. III 202) and 
Pictet Il 185. gegcom = éget-jo points to a noun-stem éeera, as 
axvegcow to mxveeto (nom. xveeto-¢ fever); ep. Ebel Ztschr. [V 335. 
We may probably add the town-names "Egétera, “Egeacd-¢ ("EQeoos). 
But also words which denote motion forwards on land, like Skt. 
ratha-s, Lith. rdt-a-s, Lat. rot-a [Germ. Rad] wheel, cannot be sepa- 
rated; especially as Skt. ar-i-tra-m denotes not only rudder, but also, 
according to the Pet. Dict., ‘a part of a carriage’, and as O.-Ir. ara 
een. arad auriga (orig. part. pres. act., Z.? 255) certainly also belongs 
here. But. Lat. rot-a cannot be separated from rot-wndu-s, the form 
of which, pointing as it does to a derived verbal-stem roté, I have 
explained in the Symbola philolog. Bonn. 1 278. The Pet. Dict. com- 
pares with o2-ne-é-cy-¢ Skt. ar-a-ti-s servant, help. This meaning 
suits well enough the wider use of oxyeéty-s, but not the narrower 
‘oarsman’, which the word with its derivatives certainly has. Hence 
ar-a-ti-s may have been derived directly from the fundamental notion 
of going, striving (cp. No. 273), vxneétn-s on Greek soil immediately 
from that of rowing. — On the difference between rts. ép and dp, st. 
aeo, cp. No. 490. 


493) Rt. ép, Fep Hom. eig-@ say (é0-&-@, elon-xa for 
EFoy-xa, e6on-Inv, 6n-t0-¢ for Foy-ro-s), Gij-7ag, 
Acol. Be7-ra@ orator, 67-rea (Elic Fedtec) decree, 
6n-wa word, 67-Gi-¢ speech, elorj-vy agreement, 
peace, 67-6x-0-uévov Aeyoutvov (Hes.). 


Lat. ver-bu-m, Umbr. verf-ale = verbale. 
Goth. vair-d word, anda-vaird answer, ga-vaird- 
Oudte. 


O.-Pruss. wir-de word, Lith. var-da-s name. 


Again an European root, which has nothing certainly correspond- 

ing in the Oriental languages. Op. Corssen I? 171. For it is very 
346 doubtful whether Skt. bré = Zd. mrt (Pott W. 1 1226) belongs here. 
The same may be said of Fick’s groupings (162). — On the Greek 
forms see Ahrens Formenlehre p. 116, D. Aeol. 34, 36, 226, Ebel 
Ztschr. XIII 458, Hoffmann Quaestt. Homer. II 48. The latter finds 
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a distinction in Homer as regards the digaimma between the decid- 
edly digammatized words which mean say, and those which mean 
ask, Anyhow, these distinct words are not to be confused, as is often 
done. For even if the notion of asking in s/g-o-wau, inf. aor. éegoPar 
may. be arrived at from a phrase like ‘I get said to me’, this is quite 
impossible for ggedouev let us ask A 62, éog@y seeking m 31. Now 
as we have unmistakeably belonging to these words not merely ée- 
tay and égssivew ask, but also Zoevye a tracing (cp. Bugge Ztschr. 
XX, 9) 2gevvay to trace out, a chasm opens between these words and 
those of saying, which cannot be filled up. I should, without any 
more hesitation, give by the side of rt. Fep say, a root ép seek, and 
even connect Zea@-g with the latter, did there not appear in the Ion. 
e(e-wto@ and in the Hom. fut. efejcowa I shall ask y 237, + 104, 509 
a fuller initial syllable, which points to the loss of a consonant. 
Hoffmann’s suggestion of guaero is of course incorrect, if only because 
in this word r is for an earlier s. Hence the only result at which 
I can confidently arrive is the separation of the two series of words. 
— Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. I 199, Benf. II 6, where many strange com- 
binations are to be found. — On «leyvn cp. Giese Aeol. D. 187. — 
6-ao-tE-@ chat (dero-t-s, dwero-t7j-s, 6-we0-s) may probably be re- 
garded as a reduplicated form for Fa-Fae-’é-o. Otherwise Bugge 
Stud. IV 337. 


494) ég9¢B-.v0-s, deo0Bo-¢ chick-pea. — Lat. ervu-m, er- 
vila. — O.-H.-G. araweiz, OS. erwet. 


Pott I! 117, Benf. II 313, Hesych. AeBivOror 2oéBivFor. — Lat. v 
= Gr. B as vicia Brxto-v. — On the termination Lobeck Paralip. 244. 
— For the German words, which are possibly borrowed, Grimm Gr. 
Il 222. — de-axo-g, later &eay-o¢, a kind of pulse seems to be of 
kindred root. — Cp. No. 523b. 


495) “Egtvv-¢. — Skt. Saranji-s. 

Kuhn Ztschr. I 439 ff., where he points out some remarkable 
coincidences between the Arcadian legend of Demeter Erinys related 
by Pausan. VIII, 25 and the Vedic legends of Saranjis. Max Miiller 
II 482 agrees with this etymology, though in a different sense. For 
him *Eeuvvg too is the blush of dawn, while Sonne Ztschr. X 121 sees 
in it the storm-cloud. — The spir. lenis appears in the place of the 
aspirate as in the copulative ¢@ = a, sa (No. 598). ¢ points to ane 
that has found its way in from the final syllable (cp. xe/v-w for 
not-vjo Aeol. xefvvw), for the spelling with one » is the better esta- 
blished, according to L. Dindorf’s note in Steph. Thesaurus. No 
_ stress is to be laid on the e which once occurs in an inscription 
(C. I. II p. 353), any more than on the isolated v (C. I, I 916). ~ 
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But we may notice the Macedonian form preserved by Hesych. Aoav- 
riow "Eouvver; Pott discusses this (Personennamen p. 107) reminding 
us of dee curse, without deciding anything as to its origin. zi 


2 


496) [é0-0s] Ion. elo-og, go-c0-v wool, &9-tv-E0-¢, EQEOU-G 

woollen. 

Skt. wa in wra-bhra-s ram, i. e. wool-bearer, wra- 
na-s ram, urd sheep, wi-na-m, wrnd wool. 

Lat. vell-us, vill-u-s. 

Goth. vulla wool, vullarei-s fuller. 

Lith. vil-na wool, viln-dni-s woollen, Ch.-Sl. vlui-na 
wool. 


Cymr. gulan lana (Z.? 130. 822). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 1, 565, Benf. I] 296, Schleich. Ksl. 129, 
Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. I 184. — The rt. is rightly taken to be the 
var cover, which is preserved in Skt. Hence Skt. var-a, shortened 


into wr-a, var-na shortened t-na = Fe-t-»(o) in éo-tv-e0-¢. The form 


vara has also been preserved in var-varo-s woolly-haired, discussed 
under No. 394. The initial digamma has disappeared in Greek with- 
out leaving a trace. The shortest substantive €e-og is merely hypo- 
thetical; for we ay find only eie-og with Ionic lengthening, and 
the dourpound ev-eo-og. As we have in Skt. Lith. and Slav. a form 
with a nasal suffix, it is natural to explain the double / as originating 
in In, not only in Goth. vulla but also in Lat. vellus (ep. Corssen 
Beitr. 327). Even in Greek there is not wanting a form in which 
the + has passed into 2, for the kinship of ovdo-¢ curly (ov106-r7(z)s, 
ovi0-Foré) has long-been recognized. — To the words with the harder 
liquid seem to belong also Gr. ev-s¢ lambs; cev-srd-¢ ram, wodv- 
édyv vich in sheep; for the forms Bagv-dov certov, Bae-ryor ceves 
(Hesych.) and the proper name foagywy on a Boeotian inscription 
(Ahrens D. Dor. 45, Aeol. 170) point to an initial labial. There are 
traces of this remaining in the lliad too (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. 
II 39), so that I. Bekker writes Fagyv@v. The double e in 2o0iv-édyv 
arose, we must suppose, from Fe as in 2662]-Oy-v, so that we must 


assume an old double form Foe-v, Foew-». The second form is pre-- 


served as 67» in later authors, and in the derived 6/v-1€ = dovaxts 
sheepskin, ‘Prjveve. dev-e1d-¢ with the distinctive accent is a deriva- 
tive like the adjective @everoc, but it has a decided analogue in the 
Skt. drndju-s ram (= varna-ju-s). It is very hard to determine 
whether the O.-H.-G. ram ram, compared by Forstemann Ztschr. 
I 496, is related, because we eect also take into consideration Lith. 
ér-yti-s lamb and Lat. a-rie-(t)-s with their initial vowels: and these 
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have certainly nothing to do with this rt. and have been mentioned 
under No. 491. — Cp. further Grimm Gesch. 35, Pott II' 407. 


497) égo-y (Hom. éégo-y, Oret. %eo0-«), fo0-y dew, é67- 


éi-¢ dewy. — Skt. varsh-a-s, varsh-a-m rain, rt. 
varsh varsh-a-ti pluit. — O.-Ir. frass shower of 
rain. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 468, Benf. I 327. — The vowel pre- 
fixed in the epic form, as in that preserved in Hesych. (&sgoay tiv 
dedcoy Kites) points clearly enough to £ (Ahr. d. Dor. 51). Are 
we to suppose that Skt. ras-a-s juice, water, Lat. rd-s, Ch.-Sl. ros-a, 
Lith. rasa dew, which remind us also of the rt. ars discussed under 
No. 491, are related, and that they have lost an initial Vau? So 
Pott conjectures (cp. Corssen Beitr. 506) and he even compares 0906-0-s, 
on which Kuhn Ztschr. II 138 offers very different conjectures. — 
With regard to the meaning it is noteworthy that Hesych. quotes on 
feen also votia, outydn. As from rt. ars comes “eo-nv, so from rt. 
vars come Skt. vrsh-an, which kept closer to the original meaning 
(M. Miiller Asiatic Society March 1868 p. 10). — As the rt. in Skt. 
never means anything but rain it is unsafe to compare with Benfey 
the Hom. dz0-Feece tore, swept away, exoéecers with the second 
syllable long: this is more probably connected with e-ave-c-w, ano- 
%o-a-¢, and even with Séege. to go away, where there is undoubt- 
edly an initial dizamma. Cp. Pott Il” 596, where Lat. verrere sweep 
is also mentioned. — Ir. frass must be traced back to * vras-ta. 
O’Reilly has it, with the meaning ‘shower, hail’, In the L. U. we 
find: ata lim-sa ba frass do nemannail ‘it seems to me as if it were 
a shower of pearls’ (Journ. I p. 376). 


498) g900dc0-g (@@did-s) heron. — Lat. ardea. 


; Pott I! 213, Férstemann Ztschr. Il 56, Benf. Il 6. — Probably 
there is some connexion or other with the word which Hesych. s. v. 
céoamog explains by gemdid¢. Instead of this form, which violates the 
alphabetical order, some conjecture @eweos. — We can hardly sup- 
pose that the Lat. word is borrowed, but must rather assume a com- 
mon primitive form ardja, so that would have to be taken as 
one of the many auxiliary vowels, which are lengthened to avoid too 
many short syllables. — Herodian indeed taught that the true spelling 
was ZomOu0s (xegl porjeovg AéEewg p. 57, Lehrs, Herod. I p. 116 

Lentz), but this perhaps was only to favour his derivation from dotta. 


499) sbov-¢ wide, evev-v-a widen, eve-og width, breadth. 
— Skt. wru-s (fem. wv-7) wide (comp. var-{as), 
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uru-gd-ja-m wide room, uru-kakshds, (kakshas eye) 
wide-seeing. Zd. wu vowru wide. 

Bopp Gi., Pott I* 221, Benf. 1 79. — An imitial metathesis has 
taken place. evev : varu = WHvED-s : PATVU-S, VEVEO-Y : NEFVU-S. 

500) Rt. dp do-vv-w, d0-tv-0, 600-9-bv-@ (fut. 096m, aor. 
@g-09-0-v) excite, 6o-wo-« am excited, raised, 
@o-ro raised himself, 69-00 (09-6¢0) raise thyself, 
69-é-ovto they broke up, 69-ov-@ hurl myself, 
cv-ogov-c9 spring up, ovg-o-y room, déox-ovec 
(pl.) casts of a quoit. 

Skt. rt. av r-nd-mi (aor. dr-a-m 3 sing. aor. m. dr-ta 
= @9-t0) raise myself, struggle upwards, excite, 
iy to raise oneself, excite. Zd. rt. w raise one- 
self, rise. (of stars). 

Lat. or-i-o-r, or-tu-s, or-igo. 

Benf. I 53, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 396, 459, Pott W. II, 1, 3. — The 
individual meanings of the Skt. words were demonstrated first in the 
Pet. Dict.: previously. only the colourless ‘ére’, and since Westergaard 
also ‘adoriri, excitare’ were known. ‘The? in tr has come, as is often 
the case, from a. The rt. is the same as that discussed under Nos. 
488, 490, 491, but even before the separation of the European nations 
from each other, this parted off into three forms dp, é€p, 6p with the 
three vowels, and essentially different meanings. In this case we can 

349 see with unusual clearness the closer community of the Greeks and 
Italians on the one side, and the Indians and Iranians on the other. 
— On the ov of 60-0v-w Ztschr. III 77. — Bugge Stud. IV 327 proves 
that this rt. occurs also with meaning ‘shoot forth, grow’, so ortts 
Lucr. I 212, and connects with it, probably with justice, Norweg. 
rumme, rune with the fully equivalent %o-vog (cp. d7j-vog, ty-vos, 20- 
vos) which I previously placed under 523b. We may add O.-N. renna 
shoot-forth, grow quickly. Isolated « by o as in Zou under No. 502. 


SOL) Rt. dp, Fop éml 6e-o-vrax look after (3 sing. plpf. 
émt 69-00-ét), obg-0-¢ guard, watchman, émi-ovg-o-¢ 
overlooker, mgove-0-g (xe0-0g0-s) guard, poovod 
watch, guard, tiwé-og0-s (tywmed-s) guardian of 
honour, avenger, zvda-we0-3, Pvewed-s door- 
keeper, @ga care, protection, dec-a (é-dea-xe, 
édoa-v) see, dec-uc look, &-dga-ro-¢ invisible. 

Lat. ver-e-o-r, ver-i-tu-s, veré-cundu-s, re-ver-e-0-r. 
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Goth. vars visan to be careful, ware, 0.-H.-G. war 
intentus, gwar aware, war-a intuitio, consideratio, 
cura, M.-H.-G. war nemen eines dinges, to beware 
of a thing, O.-8. war-d-n animadvertere, obser- 
vare, Goth. dairavar-d-s ®veweds door-ward, 
O.-H.-G. wartén videre, exspectare, cavere, war-t, 
war-to custos. 

Cymr. Corn. gwel-af for *velam video (Z.? 508 ff). 


Pott W. I, 1, 582, Benf. II 297, Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. I 201, 
210, Déderlein Gloss. 2274, where the explanation here given of éml 
0 avéges &oPLoi deortae (E 104), deovto (y 471), doweer (#112), which 
is supported by an old interpretation, and is defended by Lobeck 
against Buttmann A. Gr. II 260, is confirmed by sound arguments. 
— For the peculiarities of the augment Ebel Ztschr. IV 171. The 
existence of the F is further proved by Bago. éptckuot (Hesych. 
Suid.), by zvieveds, xrvleveds = mviweds (Hesych.) and by the vowel 
in composition, though on the other hand we find even in @ 178 
ovdevdcwmeos. The length of the o in the Homeric vid-wgd-¢ is seen 
to arise from a transposition of quantity, if we compare Dor. tiyc- 


ogo-¢ (Ep. tewj-ogo-s): hence tywwedg is ‘honour-ward’. — For the 
meaning see Introduction p. 99. — The root will recur in other uses 
on p. 574. $ 


502) 6o-uy rush, impulse, douc-o press on, rush, ag- 
00uUy, OQuUN-THOLO-y incitement, starting-point of 
a movement. 

Skt. rt. sar (sar-d-mu, si-sar-mi) ire, fluere, in com- 
pounds also aggredi, irruere, excitare, sar-a-m, 
sar-as water, sar-it flood. — Zd. har go. 

Pott W. II, 1, 658, Benf. I 60. — The proper meaning of the 
Skt. rt. is unfortunately still obscure, and hence some doubts still 
exist as to its compounds. Kuhn in Haupt’s Ztschr. VI p. 131 com- 
pares ogun with the Indic Saramd, and Saraméja-s the son of the 
latter with the Gr. ‘Eowsla-s (Eour-s), ascribing to both oeun and 
saramdéd the meaning ‘storm’. (Ztschr. IV 27). Hence Kuhn and 350 
Welcker (Gétterl. I 342) are fundamentally agreed about the etymon, 
though they take it in very different ways, while Max Miiller Lect. 
II 468 regards “Eepetag as ‘the dawn-son’. [Cp. also Cox, Aryan 
Mythology II 231]. I have still some difficulties with regard to the 
name of the God because of the Greek appellativa Zoucrov, Equnvers, 
founveva, which resemble ‘Eowe/ag in sound, but are still unexplained. 
I cannot think of deriving them simply from the name of the God 

Curtius, Etymology. 28 
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(Pott Ztschr. VI 46); at any rate I should not be able to quote any 
name of a God used thus. — On the other hand feue in Zou’ odv- 
veiw (4 117) must be added here. The word has evidently the mean- 
ing of the later époguy. The forced explanation from éoeidw@ can 
satisfy no one. The isolated ¢ as in Zevos under No. 500. 


503) dev-g (st. dev, 69%, Dor. dQviy), Ogve-o-y bird. 
— Goth. ara (gen. arins), O0.-H.-G. aro, arn eagle 
[Aar]. — Ch.-Sl. ori-lé, Lith. eréli-s (also eri-s) 
eagle. 
Grimm Gesch. 1021. — Benfey’s objection (1 332), that é&-ogv-0-¢ 


proves the existence of , has no weight, for this late word in its 


isolation can no more prove the initial labial than &-owto-¢, &-ogwo-s 
prove one in the case of the roots there concerned. — Benfey’s treat- 
ment IT 252 is erroneous. The & as against the Dor. x will occupy 
us on p. 486. — Ebel Ztschr. V 66 conjectures as the rt. op (No. 500), 
so that the bird would be denoted as the ‘upstriving’. — For the 
names of the eagle Pictet I 456. Perhaps the name of the Thracian 
king "Ogolo-s or Ologo-s, transmitted also to the father of Thucydides, 
belongs here. The form of it reminds us most of the Slavonic words. 


504) d-o¢g (Ion. ovgos) mountain, Ogéo-rn-s, doet-tn-s5 
dge- -10-¢ (Lon. otgeto-g) dwelling in the mountains, 
doer vo-g mountainous, dwelling in the mountains, 
60-€U-¢ (ovg-ev-s) mule. 

Skt. gira-s, Zd. gairi mountain (gen. garéis). 
Ch.-Sl. gor-a mountain. 

Bopp Gl., who from the Zd. and Ch.-SL form justly deduces 
an older stem gar-i for the Skt.; so Schleich. Ksl. 103, Ebel Ztschr. 
V 65. — A trace of F is preserved in Boééa-s, Bog-éa-¢ (‘Txeo-Bde- 
evor), in case this, as is not improbable, means properly ‘mountain- 
wind’ [ep. Italian tramontana]. Hence I take gar as the rt., whence 
yFog, Foe (foe), 6g were developed. The suffix is different in all 
three families of speech. — Cp. wia by the side of yaiw (No. 132) 


and below p. 474. From ovdgog we may perhaps assume a suffix -vas; 
cp. ovd-ag, pul-vis, cad-d-ver. 


505) 6é¢60-¢ os coccygis, rump, oved tail, oveayo-s, ove- 


toyo-g the extreme end. — O.- H.- G. ars anus. 
Pott I* 123, Bent. I 103. — 660-¢ for deco-g, odec with com- 
Dersatery lengthening. — Perhaps Lat. wrr-uncu-m ‘quod in infima 


spica’ Varro R. R. I 48, 2 is related. — Otherwise Bugge Ztschr. 
XX 30. 
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506) 00-5 (6660) late oved-¢ whey. — Skt. sara-s 
curdled milk. — Lat. serw-m whey. — Lith. 
suri-s large cheese, Ch.-Sl. syru tveds. 

Pott I* 123, Benf. II 59. — The spir. lenis instead of the aspi- 
rate, which we should have expected in place of s, as in éredg (No. 


208), 070-¢ = sucu-s. — Any connexion with ovdeo-v (No. 510), certain 354 


as it seems to Passow, is untenable; but as the same word in Skt. 
means also salt and sara-m (No. 502) water, other connexions are 
suggested [cp. Germ. rennen run and rinnen curdle}]. As 6e0-¢ is the 
oldest form, 6660s, which is perhaps expanded by the use of another 
suffix, cannot be any obstacle to this comparison, as Pictet II 30 con- 


siders it. 


507) derv§. — Skt. vartaka-s, vartakd, vartaké quail. 


Benf. I 334, Férstemann Ztschr. III 53, Kuhn 68. The Skt. form 
wrtika quoted by the last is not given in the Pet. Dict. — A F in 


Greek is established by yoorvé 6ervE Hesych. The genitive dertvx-og 


quoted by grammarians (cp. L. Dindorf in Steph. Thes. s. v. contains 
the earlier x, which was afterwards weakened into y. The suffix is 
therefore the k common in Greek and Latin in the case of the names 
of birds. The rt. in Skt. is held to be vart = Lat. vertere, whence 
also vart-uka-s rotundus. Pictet 1 495 explains this from the custom 
of these species of birds to roll round on the ground. 


508) dgvy-u0o-s, aoevy-7, Govy-wo a roaring, howling. — 
Lat. rug-i-0, rugi-tu-s. — Ch.-Sl. ryk-na-ti dev- 
EOD UML. 

Pott I! 213, Benf. II 6. — Both compare also words which 
point to an Indogermanic /, like the Slavonic verb and O.-H.-G. roh-6-n 
rugire. According to this a weakening from i to g would be probable 
(cp. wvx-c-o-wor and Lat. mug-i-o). — The verb dgvyo or devyaéve 
quoted by Benfey and also by Pictet Ztschr. VI 183 is nowhere to 
be found. sevywo-s in Hesych. is probably rightly explained by 
Bovyuos instead of the traditional Povydueros. devy-uado-s pogos, 
utvros, Ogvyucdes Pogvfor look like mere corruptions of the better 
established devuaydo-s. Cp. wev-w (No. 523). 


509) oveavd-g (Acol. deavo-g, doavo-s) heaven, firmament, 
palate, ovecy-ro-¢ heavenly, oveavi-wv-eg caelites. 
— Skt. Varuna-s God of water, ‘all-embracing’ 
(Pet. Dict.). 


Benf. I 324 (otherwise If 298), Pott W. II, 1, 554. — Kuhn 
Zéschr. 1 457 ‘ Varuna-s in its oldest form equivalent to Gr. Oveav0-s, 
28* 


wx 
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later God of the waters, which are called the wives of Varuna’. — 
Schweizer III 387 against Bopp, who derives oveave-s from Skt. varsh 
rain (No. 497). — The root of this old word is var cover. For the 
Aeolic forms see Ahr. 93, 101. 


510) odgo-y urine, ovg-é-o pass urine (impf. govgovy), 
ovedrn, oventoa, ovey-wa. — Skt. vdrc water. 
Zd. vara rain, vdrenti it rains. — Lat. dr-ina, 
twin-d-ri dive, drind-tor diver. — O.-N. wr (u.) 
fine rain, yra to rain fine. — O.-Ir. fual water, 
urine (Z.” 949). 

Pott W. II, 1, 596, Benf. I 324, Bugge Ztschr. XX 29. — For 
the peculiarities of the augment Ebel Ztschr. [IV 166. — Bopp Gl. 
refers here, as Varro l. 1. V 126 did before him, wrna and also wr- 
ceu-s, but the former is more likely to be connected with wr-o (rt. ws) 
as being a vessel of burnt earth, the latter probably has its origin 

352 in the Gr. veyn (Lob. Paral. p. 34). For the meaning of the words 
it has developed quite independently from the idea of water. Déderlein 
however (Gloss. 2318) compares Gr. cevevtije with the equivalent 
urinator. In that case the word must have lost a F and must be 
connected with the fuller stem vdr7, but could have nothing to do 
with wev (No. 496). — Italian proper names which presumably belong 
here; are discussed by Corssen Beitr. 238. — For Ir. fual ep. Stokes 
Ir. Gl. 222, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 79. We should properly expect either 
fal (primitive form *vala) or wal (prim. *aula). Ought we to reco- 
gnize in fual the prothetic f of the Middle Irish, treated by Stokes 
HA. pr 252 


511) éexv-g turnip (later gcépu-s), dcg-avo-¢ cabbage, 
Gag-avi-¢ radish. — Lat. rdép-a, rdp-u-m turnip. 
— M.-H.-G. riiebe turnip. — Ch-Sl. répa, Lith. 

rope turnip. 
Pott I* 109, Benf. I 73. — We might suppose borrowing both 
in Latin and in German. Still this does not seem probable. If we 
start with the form in w and assume aspiration in Greek, all is easily 


explained. For this and for many dialectic forms W. Roscher ‘Studien’ 
I, 2, 74. —*Cp:=No. 613. 


512) gayi-g spine (by-form gdy-s-roo-v, dery-ler), Gocyt-acto-s, 
Oayé-ty-¢ spinal. — O.-H.-G. hrucki, O-N. hrygg-r 
back. 


Pott IL? 205, Grimm Gesch. 307 ‘a Gr. 6 may exceptionally cor- 
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respond to an O.-H.-G. hr’: this is however probably the case only 
when x has been lost in the Greek. The origin of the word and its 
relation to ¢ay-o-¢ thorn-hedge (cp. spina dorsi), Scéy-0g rag &e., is 
still very obscure. But in the presence of the complete identity of 
meaning the comparison here stated may be justified. — Benf. II 316. 


513) Rt. per, Foen géx-o incline (of the balance), dox-7 
inclination, turning of the scale, momentum, 
evré-Gdoro-¢ of equal weight, cui-édex-he in- 
clining to both sides (amb-ig-wu-s), 66-cAo-v stick 
(for throwing), cudgel, club, 66x-tg0-v knocker, 
clapper, bird-trap, gam-t-¢ rod, xada-veow shep- 
herd’s staff. 

Lat. rep-en(t)s, rep-ente, repent-inu-s. 
Lith. virp-iw quake, tremble, waver. 


Déderlein Syn. und Etym. VI s. v. repente, Gloss. 2320 suggests 
the extremely probable comparison with rep-ente, which we must re- 
gard as a locative adverb formed from the participial stem (cp. é#ed- 
ovt’); hence it means gow tiv, momento. — The only trace of the 
F is retained in the v of xala-veow: as to the first part of this word 
Déderlein Gl. 2104 offers some conjectures; but it is very probable 
that xalo-¢ ‘cord’ underlies it, and that so the word means ‘cord- 
stick’. This stick is used by shepherds for throwing, like the doz- 
alo-v [ep. & 846, and Paley on Theocr. IV 49]. Hence the notion of 
a quivering motion through the air runs through all these words, and 
this is just as suitable to the wavering and trembling of the tongue 


in the balance. — éamt-s rod seems — like the swinging ring used for 353 


knocking at a door, and the quivering tambourine, both goxteov — to 
be also named from swinging, and, as the word is quoted in Hesych. 
also with the meaning gazv-s, so are perhaps all the words of this 
stem treated under No. 511. — But éaf-do-¢ resembles still more the 
Lith. virba-s twig, rod, Ch.-Sl. vrub-a salix (cp. also verb-er, virg-a). 
— Benf. II 310 offers all kinds of other combinations. — ¢/x-r0, 
6tx-n, which in spite of the neglect of the ‘shifting of mutes’ can 
hardly be separated from Goth. vairp-a [cp. mold-warp] is disting- 
uished from the other forms by its 7, though not more, as Delbriick 
Stud. I, 2, 132 proves, than Pei-Fw from Bags, net from hord-eu-m. 
Further cp. for ééatm and égetmm Pott 1' 257, Leo Meyer Ztschr. 
VI 176, XV 5, Grassmann XII 108, Fick XIX 264. — It is better to 
suppose that déup-o turn, doufo-¢ turning &c. have come from rt. 
‘Foer by a nasal strengthening and a consequent softening of the x 
into 6. Pott 11 260 holds ¢éuf-o to be equivalent to Goth. hvairb-a 
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verto — whence the German ‘Wirb-el’: if this is correct, kvarp must 
be taken as the full form of the root. — Cp. Walter Ztschr. XII 388 f. 


514) ¢iy-og cold, 6éy-voy colder, worse, 6zy-nd0-¢, QuyEe- 
dave-s fae awful, oe &-00 (éeézya) shudder, 
diyo-@ freeze. 

Lat. frig-us, frig-idu-s, frig-e-0, frig-e-sc-o. 

Pott 11 258, Benf. II 110. — It is easier to assert than to prove 
a connexion with rig-e-o, rig-or, rig-idu-s; the entirely similar form- 
ation of derivatives where the quantity and the initial letter are alike 
different, would of itself oppose the assumption that frig and 771g are 
originally identical. Cp. Corssen I? 451. — Gr. zy has lost an in- 
itial labial. So the question must remain open whether this goty 
may be perhaps only weakened from geix (metccw, pels, pein). — 
All further comparisons are extremely uncertain. The O.-H.-G. frios-an 
freeze, in particular, agrees neither in its initial nor in its final letter. 
— Lat. frig-e-re roast belongs to No. 162. 


515) 6G (Lesh. Boeéoda) root. — Lat. rdd-iz. — Goth. 
vaurt-s root (wort), O.-H.-G. wwre-d, wure-ala. — 


Cymr. gwreidd-yn, Corn. grueit-en radix (Z.? 1077). 

Bopp Gl. s. v. rdh, Pott 1! 250, who has rightly seen that 
neither Skt. rdh nor vrdh suit these words, which rather point to 
a rt. vard, vrad, Corssen 1? 403. — For Aeol. Bodcda = Ford-re Ahr. 
d. Aeol. 34 sq. There are suggested for comparison also Aeol. Bead- 
wwo-g (6aduvds), 600-cve-¢ with the by-forms ¢ad-ald-s, §00-wid-¢ 
(& 576), slim, slender, 6cd-auvo-s, 6ad-awo-s, 600-auvo-s, 6900-cuvo-s, 
6ad-1é shoot, twig, the somewhat varying meanings of which have 
their analogy in the Teutonic languages, where wurz, wirz mean also 
vegetable, ‘wort’. The rt. vrad which is thus deduced Sonne Ztschr. 
XII 367 finds in the Nirukta V 15 f. as a by-form of mrad to be 
pliant, yielding. He connects with it also g0d-0-y rose, Aeol. Beddov 
following Spiegel Beitr. I 317, Fr. Miiller II 493, according to Hehn 
165, 434 of Iranic origin (Armen. vard), Lat. rosa from godéa, dodée, 
like Clawsus from Claudius. (Cp. Max Miiller in the Academy for 
1874, V 488, 576]. — Perhaps Diintzer is right in connecting with this 
root the difficult wequ-eendys, which in x 84 zegueendyg dt ToamEcn 
nommece is explained by xsespeors, while in Hippocrates it means 


354 wavering. We may therefore translate it in the Homeric passage by 


‘reeling’. Lobeck Paralip. 156 connected the word with ¢adég° 76 
aupotégaoe éynexdiwévon i. e. waving evenly. But it does not appear, 
what ground Diintzer has to declare dogmatically that the comparison 
of radia and §éf« is erroneous. Both we suppose to have meant ori- 
ginally ‘twig’ whence the transition to ‘root’ is easy. It is doubtful 
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whether rad-iw-s and rd-mu-s (which may easily have lost a conso- 
nant) are related. But rud-i-s staff certainly belongs to the rt. rudh 
(also Skt. rwh) grow, for it corresponds to A.-S. réd-a, 0.-H.-G. ruot-a, 
which require an ante-Teutonic dh. Add Zd. rud grow, Goth. liud-an 
with 7, Ch.-Sl. rodi-t-i parere &c. — Op. Lobeck Elem. I 85. The 
weakening of @ into s is as in fo, mtvé-o. — Cymr. gwreiddyn, if 
we strike off the suffix -yn (Z.? 295), gives the primitive form *orad. 


516) i (st. dix) hurdle-work, mat, ¢ix-/-(0)-¢ fan, 6im- 
té-o fan. — Lat. scirp-u-s rush, scirp-eu-s, scirp- 
dre. — O.-H.-G. sciluf rush. 

Pott 1! 140, who compares also yeizo-s, yetpo-s as ‘rush-mat’. 
— Gr. ¢éz is thus for oxeiz, whence by metathesis came scirp-u-s, 
and with / for 7, the regular shifting of mutes and a subsidiary vowel, 
the German word. — Cp. Benf. I 212. — The notion of a fuavradeg 
gvtov, which the scholiast on Aristoph. Pax 699 gives to the word 
6c, comes out clearly in the three languages. — Ed-oimo-s no doubt 
belongs here. — 6¢x: scirp = rép : serp. 


517) Rt. pu, cpu dé (Ged-o@, é&¢6vy-v) flow, 6é-0s, 
60-0-¢, 6&v-wa flood, 60-7, @v-61-¢, bev-o1-¢ flow- 
ing, Ov-r0-¢, Oevo-t0-g flowing, 6&-e-fe0-v bed 
of a stream, stream, 6v-a& stream of fire, 
6v-un swing, press, @v-9-wo-g time (in music). 

Skt. rt. srw srav-d-mi fluo, srav-a-s, srav-ant-i, srd-t-as 
stream. 
Lat. Ru-mo (older name of the Tiber), ru-men udder, 
Rumin-a. 
O.-H.-G. strou-m stream. 
Lith. srav-j-u flow, bleed, srov-é a streaming. — 
Ch.-Sl. s-t-ru-ja fluentum, 0-s-t-rov-% insula (liter- 
ally c&ué-ov-r0-s). 
O-Ir. sruth flumen (u-stem, Z.? 239), di-sruthigur 
derivo (Z.? 991), sruaim nom. pl. sruama stream 
(i-stem, O’Dav. Gl. p. 115, F. A. 220). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1370, Personennamen 400, Benf. I 8, 
Schleicher Ksl. 130, 136, Miklosich Beitr. I 128. — After Kuhn Ztschr. 
IV 27 had already discussed the ¢, which the Slavo-Teutonic words 


— put also Yrov-wor — add to the forms of the other languages, 
Forstemann Ztschr. IX 277 and now even Kuhn himself XIV 223 


355 
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confidently assume stu as the root. K. lays especial weight on the Zend 
form thru flow (by the side of gr-w go), thraota (masc.) stream. It does 
not seem to me probable that the common combination of sounds str, 
if originally occurring, would become weakened into sr, which is no- 
where a favourite: while on the other hand from an original sr str 
might very easily have come from the desire for greater ease of pro- 
nunciation. Pott W. I 1373 quotes analogies, e. g. Czech. s-t-rib-ro 
= Ch.-Sl. sreb-ro silver. In no case however can we, I think, make 
use of the aspiration of the ¢ to th in this twrw — an aspiration con- 
fined to the Zend, and to be explained by the special phonetic laws 
of this language — to assume a sthru for other languages, and to 
arrive from this, as Kuhn does, even at the Lat. flu. For flu ep. 
No. 412d. — The Latin representatives of this rt. are discussed by 
Corssen Ztschr. X 18, Beitr. 427, IL? 85, 1012. To those quoted above, 
he adds Roma for Row-ma = Xrevun, stream-town (but see Ritschl 
Rh. Mus. XXIV, 17), Romulu-s, Re-ate for Rev-ate. But it seems to 
me probable that ru-o also (for srov-o) has lost an initial s, mainly 
because we find a precisely similar usage in 6v-un (otherwise Corssen 
I? 210, Pott W. I 1265). Closely connected with Lat. ru-o is Gr. 
6a-o-wet. 6a-0-vto A 50, II 166 can be translated exactly by pro- 


_ ruerunt. The stem 6o: 6v = mwlw: wiv (No. 369), so that Pott was 


quite right in referring Ev-ea-ta-¢ here. But with these words is 
also connected ée@-7 swing with a prothetic 2, related in meaning 
to 6v-uy: from this we have again égwé-@, whose meaning as stated 
by Buttmann Lexil. I 70 ff. [p. 310 E. T.] may be developed from 
the ideas stream, stream back. So also Déderlein Gloss. 2310, where 
much more is quoted, and where also the connexion with ruere is 
maintained. The év--u0d-s (with an expansive #) the Greeks doubt- 
less noticed first in the beating of the waves of the sea. In Zd. we 
find rud flow, which is probably for srudh, and identical with év@. 
Similarly from the strengthened stem ¢@ we get 6@-9-av nose, which 
like ndsu-s (No. 443) must have been named from flowing. Pictet I 
136 even adds ¢¢-g (st. guy) nose. — 60d-vvvur, 6a-wn with rdb-ur 
(otherwise Max Miller Rigv. Sanhita I 200) is connected by Kuhn 
Ztschr. VI 390 with Skt. rddh-as store, riches, strength, rddh-nd-mi 
perficio; and this is at any rate deserving of consideration. Still 
I cannot quite make out the relation of the meanings. The o in éo- 
ew-o-7-v by no means proves a final dental in the rt., especially as 
we have by the side of it 6w-wy, %o-ew@-wor, and the insertion of an 6, 
perhaps arising from a #, in such forms cannot be denied, daun is not 
rarely coupled with éozv-¢, e. g. in Plato Symp. 190, and touches so 
closely upon évun, that it is after all very natural to regard it as force 
of impetus. Thus gown and Roma would be connected, though in a very 
different sense from that which used ‘to be assumed. — riv-u-s had 
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better be left out of the question, as Corssen 1? 364, 534 and Fick ? 
170 are probably more correct in referring it to a rt. rd flow. Other- 
wise Pott W. I 1376. 


518) Rt. cep (Ep, €p) cevg-c rope, oe-t-¢ Saorjo Hesych., 
0g-wo-¢ necklace, deua-M0-¢, dgu-vé fishing line, 
&9-we ear-ring, efo-o (7-E10-E, é-E9-wévo-s) fasten, 
bind, ef9-ud-g fastening, efo-e9-0-¢ bondage. 

Skt. sar-at wire, sar-it thread. 

Lat. ser-o range, fasten, ser-a, re-serd-re, ser-tu-m, 
Ser-1e-S, S€Yr-VU-S. 

Lith. seri-s thread, cobbler’s waxed thread? 

O.-Ir. sreth series, ordo, strues (Z.? 992), bid com- 
srithi ‘cum his manus conserenda est’ (Z.? 480, 
part. necess.). 


Bopp Gl. s. v. si and Pott 1! 206 (but cp. W. I 631) group these 356 


words, with the O,-H.-G. sed, Ch.-Sl. silo laqueus (Grimm Gr. II p. 44 
No. 491) under the Skt. rt. sz ligare, which is represented in Greek 
by ¢ (No. 602). Cp. also Kuhn Ztschr. If 132. But the rt. cep, Indog. 
sar clearly occurs in Greek, and indeed in three forms, which even 
Lobeck Rhem. 136 sq. following old grammarians holds to be related. 
For %o-wa Buttm. Lexil. I 111 [p. 300 E. T.]. — 6-ae wife (Hes. 
é&oe-es) is explained by Pott Ztschr. VI 262 from the copulative 6 and 
rt. dp jom. But so the hiatus is not accounted for. If we divide it 
into 6-cwe the word becomes quite a parallel to cvy-joeo-¢ and con- 
jux. (Cp. Lobeck El. II 74.) I cannot believe that dae and soror 
(Skt. svasar) have anything in common. — Lobeck El. I 176 refers 
here also the axak elonuwévor sig-se-o¢ (& 529) explained by Apollo- 
nius in his Lexicon by dovie’a. But as the spir. lenis has here arisen 
from the sibilant, we cannot with him compare Lat. eri-tudo but 
rather servitudo and servus, which may be connected most simply 
with this rt., as nexu-s with necto, dovio-s perhaps with rt. de (No. 
264); the suffix is the same as in ner-vu-s (No. 434). Cp. Lange Rém. 
Alterth. 1? 169. — sér-a is explained, not so much from the equi- 
valent cevec, which is later, as from the Homeric custom of moving 
the bolt to and fro with a thong (a 442). ré-te probably for sre-te 
with metathesis as in rép-o compared with serp-o, in (t)ld-tu-s by the 
side of tul-7. Cp. on No. 489. — But even sar is perhaps not the 
full form of the root. — For the forms 7evee, geouévog which point 
to an initial consonant see Das Verbum p. 117 Ebel Ztschr. IV 165, 
171. The latter hence deduces a rt. svar. Thus the Lith. sver-iu 
weigh, svdr-a-s weight, pound, svir-ti-s pump-handle, svyru-ti dangle, 
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svar-ti-s scale-beam, weight to sink the net, are probably related; 
and with these the Zoeuere ear-pendants, especially are nearly con- 
nected (analogies from Old Norse are supplied by Bugge Ztschr. 
XX 32), as well as %e-wa ballast, centre of gravity, support, which 
is probably akin. But this carries us further. 6g-wo-g is on the one 
hand equivalent to au«, while on the other hand it means anchorage, 
roads, where the ships swing, or as the English say ‘ride’ at anchor. 
Hence Ilévoeuos, ‘Oguéar, according to Strabo V 233 the older name 
of Formiae, which seems to have arisen by Italization, for oFoousee 
(cp. Christ Lautl. 174, Bugge Ztschr. XX 19). The same notion re- 
appears in wst-éwe-o-s, the Attic expression for ships out at sea. 
But wet-gwo-o-¢ (Ion. wét-70Q-0-s, Cp. maxe-0g0-s, GvY-70Q0-s) points 
to welo- st. &Fse, which has probably arisen from «-oFe@ with 
a prothetic &, while its numerous ramifications may all be well de- 
veloped from the idea of swinging or making to swing (@0e, coer7jo, 


aidec, *keta-o, ketavn); many of them, especially the Hom. jee-é-. 


B-ovta: (B 448 tig Exatov Fvoauvor meyyxovoeor NEegéPovtar) approxi- 
mate very closely to the words discussed above. Cp. also Pott Ztschr. 
VI 261 f. To these belong also the modes dweor of Scylla (wu 89), 
properly penduli (xeeueoroé Schol.), as Nitsch, Lobeck El. II 76 and 
Classen Jahn’s Jahrb. 79, 310 explain the word. Also exrjmeor 6for 
removed (from reach). — To sum up then comprehensively, we assume 
a rt. svar, appearing in Greek as cep, ép, €p and dep, to which the 


357 meanings swing, hang, bind, attach themselves. Corssen in his attack 


upon this view I? 464 leaves out of sight the Greek words, which 
point to the form svar. 


519) ove-vy& pipe, shepherd’s flute, ove¢é-o pipe, overy- 


, L . ° as . 
“0-s, GveLy-wo piping. — Skt. rt. svar svar-d-mi 
sono, canto, svar-a-s sonus. — Lat. su-swr-ru-s, 
ab-sur-du-s. — Ch.-8l. svir-a-ti, sviri-ti ‘oddeiv, 


ovolttey’, svir-eli overy&, Lith. sur-ma flute, 
pipe (Nesselm.). 


Bopp Gl. s. v. svr, Pott W. II, 1, 721, Benf. I 460. — The con- 
nection of ab-swr-du-s (cp. absonus and Cic. de Divin. Il 41) was 
proved by me more fully Ztschr. I 268. — If the form tvefodm were 
really established, it would cause some difficulties, inasmuch as an 
initial + cannot come from o. But Ahrens d. Dor. p. 65 rejects it 
on M.S. authority as hyper-Doric. Cp. also Meineke ad Theocr. ed. 
tertia p. 17. — Ebel’s attempt (Ztschr. IV 160) to justify the form 
once more seems to me as unsuccessful as his endeavour to explain 
sur-du-s completely from the modern German schwirren. Cp. Corssen 
Beitr. 99, 12 488 and No. 388. 


satife 
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520) toag (st. “vodx). — Lat. sdrex (st. sérec) shrew-mouse. 
Benf. I 461, Grimm Gesch. 303. — Benf. conjectures that the 
word is to be referred to the rt. svar mentioned under No. 519, and 
hence that the animal was named from its cry, which among the 
Romans was thought worthy of particular attention (Plin. N. H. II 41). 
So Pictet I 413. 


521) wee (modern Greek wag--dv). — Lat. stw-nu-s. — 
O.-H.-G. star-a (fem.) starling, M.-H.-G. star (masc.), 

A.-S. stear-n. — Bohem. skor-ec starling. 
Pott IL* 297, Benf. I 677, Férstemann Ztschr. III 48, Kuhn IV 34. 


_ For the initial letter see p. 693. — Hesych. has preserved a form 


with 6t, «-orga-20-¢° 6 Waeds dnd Oettalar, for with Lobeck Prolegg. 
93 we may regard weeds as equivalent to woe, and the connexion of 
this with stwr-nu-s even L. declares to be ‘non admodum incredibile’. 


Tf-we consider the Slavonic form, it becomes probable that sk was the 


original commencement of the word. Cp. No. 106, Pictet I 482. 


522) doo time of year, time, season, @go-¢ year, WOc-6r 
at the right time, oa-to-s timely, seasonable, 
&-woo-s untimely, 6x-dea late summer. — Zd. 
ydre (neut.) year. — Goth. jér étog, O.-H.-G. jar. 

— Bohem. jaro spring. 
Pott W.11040, Ahrens d. Aeol. 25, Kuhn Ztschr. II 269, Diefenb. 
Wb. I 120. — Benfey’s objections to this grouping (I 329, II 297) 
have no weight, if we start from the meaning spring, blooming season 
of the year, which is faintly discernible in Greek, and actually present 
in Slavonic; for from this the notion of year (‘sixteen summers’) may 
easily be deduced, just as Ch.-Sl. léto year, according to Mikl. Lex., 
(where the identity with Lenz, Lent is denied) means both summer 
and year. — This would not prevent us even from tracing it back to 
the rt. ja go, come (cp. Skt. ja-tu-s time), for the spring might be 
regarded especially as the coming, the stirring of the season. We 


may remember ‘timely’. In Greek this narrower meaning is the more 358 


prominent; but the more general meaning meets us not only in aQ0-¢ 
but certainly also in the Hom. évvéweog (t 179) which Apollonius and 
others explain by évvaetys. — Very differently Savelsberg Ztschr. VII 
384 ff., where ea is brought into comparison with gag (No. 589). 
The view stated there rests, however, on the false assumption that 
the form éweo-¢ presumes /, but j may just as well have dropped 
out. We may admit that the origin of 62-dea (dx- perhaps belonging 
to éxtow, dxucFev) is not yet entirely cleared up, but, as to the absence 
of the aspirate, we may compare &um-elo-g (No. 527). Savelsberg ex- 
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plains é6x-éec — Alkman in Athen. X 416, perhaps oxcea [Bergk® 
p. 856 xaxaeav, but Schweig. yoxcear, M.SS. yeruaya wagav] — (cp. 
Salx-wen) from the rt. ow = mem (6m-te-w, wécow) as the cooking © 
time, but I cannot see the likelihood of this. — Pott acutely breaks 
up the Lat. hérnu-s into ho-jor-nu-s (biga = bi-jug-a), so that as far 
as the appended nasal suffix it would quite correspond to the M.-H.-G. 
hiwre. I do not of course by any means consider the pronominal stem | 
ho identical with that which occurs in the German word. However 
who can say whether hérnu-s is not ho-ver-nu-s? Cp. Corssen Nachtr. 
298, 1? 308. — Pictet (II 606) compares wea with the Skt. vdra-s _ 
tempus opportunum, in composition ‘-times’, and completely separates 
both from the words meaning year. This seems to me improbable, | 
inasmuch as the Greek words may well be shown to agree phonetic- 
ally with the former. He thinks that he can find a trace of the old 
stem jd-ra in the Skt. adv. par-ari the last year but two. 


523) wov-o howl, roar, @ov-f-ud-¢ roaring, dov-E-raL 

bhaxtet (Hesych.), dev-waydd-¢ din, noise. — 

Skt. rt. ru (rdu-mi) roar, howl, vi-rw howl, ery, 

yav-a-s roaring, sound. — Lat. rii-mor, rim-i-to 

(Naev.) rdvi-s, rav-cu-s. — Ch.-Sl. rev-a inf. rju-ti 
UvxcoFat, GovEesFa. 

Pott W. I 1256, Bopp Gl., Schleich. Ksl. 130, Benf. Il 5, Corssen 


I? 360. — Cp. No. 508. Here as there an initial vowel has been added. 
ru-mor is like cld-mor. . 


A 


A Greek 4 corresponds in the following cases to an 1 
in the kindred languages, which is sometimes represented 
by an 7. 


523b) Rt. ah Hom. &v-ad-ro-g insatiable, éA-co-g grove 

"Ak-t1-G. 

Lat. al-o, al-u-mnu-s, al-i-mentu-m, al-tu-s, co-al-e-sc- 
e-re, ad-, sub-ol-e-sc-o, préle-s, ele-mentu-m. 

Goth. al-an, al-jan bring up, alith-s ourevtosg, us- 
alth-an-s yooddns, O.-H.-G. alt. 

O.-Ir. no-t-ail alit te-(Z.? 430), altram nutritio 
(Z? 771). 


? 
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A root surviving only in the European languages, with the fun- 


damental notion grow, transitively taken, make to grow, nourish. In 359 


all three languages these meanings clearly present themselves. &y- 
wi-to-s is certainly taken aright (Lobeck Rhem. 74) as c&vavéntos, 
éudgeotog. Diintzer’s notion (Ztschr. XIII 2) of taking Béonew jv 
yaotée dévadtoy (@ 228) as ‘unsalted’ will not find much assent. 
&ioog is like éecea: Asuwaveg (Hesych.) from the rt. épd, and geégoos, 
awog; "Ad-t-¢ the sacred grove at Olympia is formed by the suffix 
-tt. — In Latin we find all three vowels, but so occurring, that the 
transitive meaning attaches itself exclusively to the form al. It is 
not needful to prove that al-tw-s is essentially like ad-ul-tu-s, and that 
it has arisen from the idea of growth like the German gross great 
from the root surviving in the English grow, while the German alt 
old has found another closely related meaning. Trendelenburg how- 
ever (Hlementa Log. Aristot. ed. quinta 1862 p. 50) is certainly right 
in adding elementu-m. So Corssen Beitr. 129, Nachtr. 280. The e 
corresponds to the o of ol-esco just as in vel-i-m, velle by the side of 
vol-o. The meaning ‘incrementum’ germ suits excellently the entire 
usage of the word, as Tr. illustrates further by the similar use of 
semana. — 1 will not attempt to decide whether Skt. al-aka-s lock of 
hair, al-akd girl of from eight to ten years, are connected with this 
rt. But certainly d\-6 (No. 303) and dA-d have been derived from 
rt. Gd by expansion. In «d-atv-w, &id-jox-w the latter shows the 
two main meanings of the root unaltered. — Cp. No. 494. Pott W. 
We 45123; 


524) GAdo-s another, &dAd-yjdo-vg one another, adda but, 
aAdo-to-g of another kind, &ddcoo-w change, ex- 
change, aAAd-rovo-g strange. 

Lat. ali-w-s (Old Lat. ali-s, ali-d), ali-bi, ali-qui-s, ali- 
énu-s, al-ter (st. al-tero). — Osc. allo alia (nom. 
s. fem.). 
Goth. ali-s éAdos, alja (conj.) beside, aljar elsewhere, 
O.-H.-G. ali-lanti, elilente foreigner, foreign country, 
Goth. alja-thré cddayo-Fev, O.-H.-G. alles, elles 
(conj.) else, otherwise. 
O.-Ir. aile st. alia alius, araile, alaile alius (Z.? 358, 
359), ailigid mutat (Z.? 437). 
| Cp. Zor No. 426, from which stem we felt compelled to dis- 
tinguish_ this. — Diefenbach Wtb. I 38. — The distinction is especially 


‘supported by the fact that both in Greek and in Gothic both stems 
(an and al) occur side by side. Cp. Schleicher Comp. enCypYey [1B AD a talfay| 
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Corssen Beitr. 295. The reduplicated o&1-jdo-v-¢, like Skt. anjonja 
(No. 426) has a noteworthy dissimilation in the second member. 
A comparative suffix occurs not only in al-ter, but also in @410-rQ-10-g, — 
which, as the Lesb. &440-reg-e0-¢ shows (Ahrens d. Aeol. 55), is de- — 
rived from a st. éddo-tego. Aufrecht Ztschr. V 365 prefers to assume 
in the suffix a derivation from the Skt. adverbial suffix tra — anja- — 
ird@ alibi —, but it can hardly be denied that this suffix also is akin ~ 
to that of the comparative. On the wide ramification of these suf- 
fixes cp. Corssen Ztschr, II 242 ff. — adidoow goes back to a stem 
adeno, which is developed from eo just as Skt. anja-ka from anja, ~ 
Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. VIII. — Ir. ailigim is formed like Gr. 
adleoow; cp. Z.? 795. 


360 525) addané (st. adwn-ex). — Lith. lape fox, lapu-ka-s 
young fox (Nesselm.). 


Pott I! 258 compares Skt. lépdea-s ‘carrion-eater’, fox. But — 
Skt. 6 is not Gr. w, and the preservation of such a compound is the ~ 
less probable in that neither of the two stems can be proved to exist 
in Gk. We rely upon the evident agreement, which even extends 
(Schleicher Lit. If 286) to the quantity of the vowel in the stem- 
syllable. — Hesych. gives eioxd-s* clonenadns, mavoveyos Sopoxdns 
and dlonxd 7 cdlonné, though the latter is suspected and does not — 
occur in its place (M. Schmidt p. 136). Hence «x is a hypocoristic 
termination, and ciwnyé (vulpe-cula) is in itself parallel to the Lith. 
diminutive. Cp. wveu-7€ and pieuo-s No. 482. It would not be 
possible to identify it with vulpe-s without assuming a loss of the v 
in Gr. and Lith., and in no way could we identify it with Goth. — 
faiho, in spite of Férstemann Ztschr. I 498. — « prefixed as in 
a-lelp-o. — alon-rx-ov Anan. fr. 5, 5 (Bergk * p. 787). 


526) ydvuv-g sweet (by-form yAvx-eod-s), pavud-ry(t)-¢ 
sweetness, ydAgvx-og must, a-ydsva-ng bitter. — 
Lat. dulci-s, dulc-édo, dulce-sc-o. ; 


If these words go together, g must be earlier than d, for Skt. 
gul-ja-n sweetness, which Benfey II 187 compares, as well as the more 
remote Lith. gardu-s of pleasant taste, and refers to a root akin to 
glu-tire, closely approximates. — Can dulci-s have come from guleci-s 
by dissimilation, as tenebrae from rt. tam, mihi from mibhi by the 
side of tib¢? — The assumed devxog for yleduog has no authority. 


527) Rt. Fed, Fak. — édv-@ wind, curve, efAv-o iddo roll, 
wrap round, ésidv-ua, édv-te0-v cover, éd-s0-¢ 
twisting of intestines (deus volvulus), tA-wyé, id- 
vyy-o-g whirling, dizziness, ¢Add-s cord, Hom. — 
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0A00¢-re0xo-¢ (GAoé-reoyo-g) rolling stone, 8A-wo-¢ 
mortar, ovded (ovAoyvror) bruised barley, aAé-a 
grind, cdev-go-v, Gdevag meal, &de-ro-¢ grinding, 
che-roip-avo-g pestle, ’Adevedar, cdo-c-w thresh, 
cAa-y, &Ac-¢ threshing-floor. 

Skt. var-a-s circle, vr-mi-s (for var-mi-s) wave, fold, 
rt. val to turn here and there, val-aja-s circle, 
enclosure. 

Lat. volu-o, voli-ti-m, voli-téi-re, voli-men, vol-va, 
vol-u-ta. 

Goth. valv-j-an (at-valujan moocxviivdev), O.-H.-G. 
wellan roll, wulluh involucrum, O.-H-G. wulsta 
corona, labium, O.-H.-G. wella unda. 

Lith. vel-t to full, roll, vdlio-ti, Ch-Sl. val--t vol- 
vere, Ch.-Sl. vla-ja-ti fluctibus agitari, vlii-na, Lith. 
vil-ni-s wave. 

O.-Ir. fulumain volubilis (Z? 777). 

One of the most widely ramifying Greek roots, and at the same 
time a most difficult one, inasmuch as a number of forms present | 


themselves which to some extent admit of comparison. The difficulty 361 


here, as often, lies in the proper division. Buttmann Lexil. II 141 ff. 
[430 E. T.] was the first to separate these words correctly from 
those which, like si1w, adver (No. 660) mean to press, while in 
those here grouped together a circular movement appears with the 
three modifications of winding, rolling, and grinding. The last modi- 
fication is to a certaim extent lmked to the second by the notion 
of ‘fulling’ and this again approximates to threshing. Cp. No. 660. 
— From the rt. Fe we have the further expansion é4x with a x 
(2g, Elicow). In this derivative stem the most decided traces of the 
initial digamma show themselves (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. I] 22), 
though these are not quite wanting even in efldw (& 479 ocneow 
Fevvuévor auovs). Thus the ev in efdcooor is satisfactorily defended 
against Ebel Ztschr. IV 168. With the forms in a is connected ddu- 
dé roll (fut. cdicw). — A number of words with the meaning of 
grind remind us much of No. 481. But as an initial w is not usually 
either simply dropped or changed into £, the two stems must be 
kept distinct. The word wodeveo-v = cleveo-v, for which we have 
the authority of Hesych. and other grammarians, is in its form so 
like the latter, that we can hardly regard it possible that the existence 
‘of so similar a form in the case of different stems should be acci- 
dental: and we must probably explain the w from the F once present 


= A? a 
oe ug 


= 
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in fdlevoo-v (cp. p. 577). — With ide in the meaning to turn, to 
wind (reflexive), Lobeck de metaphora et metonymia p. 6 connects 
ad-iil-o, ad-dil-o-r, which denoted originally the wagging of the tail 
and fawning of brutes. — Skt. wl-dkhala-m mortar reminds us of 
dduog, but the latter part of the word is unexplained. Pott’s (I[* 224) 
comparison of 2v-te0-v with Skt. var-u-tra-m upper clothing (rt. var 
tegere) has much plausibility; but while in Greek, Latin, Teutonic and 
Lithuanian the notion of wrapping up, which in spite of Corssen I? 
460 is easily derived from that of rolling, turning, is clearly to be 
seen, this is not the case in Skt. It is the same with wl-va-m the 
integument which surrounds the womb, itself evidently identical with 
vol-va (cp. val-volae pods), but far removed from volvere. The other 
Skt. words I have borrowed from Fick? 185. They have now the 
express evidence of the Pet. Dict. — Cp. also Benf. II 299, Lottner 
Ztschr. VII 190. It is worth noticing Pott’s (I 120) explanation of 
é&um-ed-o-s from cugd and Fed, hence ‘the clasping (with tendrils)’ 
especially as @4:vo-¢ occurs in the Alexandrine writers for tendril, 
twig. — The final letter present in év, volv, Goth. valv, is, as Buttmann 
saw, a shortened reduplication; the same F appears in the second o 
of 6iood-reoyo-s, as in that of a&do-c-w. Examples of this broken re- 
duplication will meet us again frequently. In the same way we ex- 
plained the 6 of moBo-s No. 409 and of péefm No. 411, the a of 
m0e-1-n No. 356. Corssen, who unjustly denies this phenomenon (cp. 
Lat. ste-ti for ste-st-t) is compelled to explain the v of volvo as a mu- 
tilated suffix. — On the Slav. words see Miklos. Lex. 68. 


528) édavo-v oil, éhava (Att. éada) olive. — Lat. oleu-m, 
oliva. — Goth. alév (u.) Eewov, alév-i fairguni 
Mount of Olives, O.-H.-G. oli. — Lith. aléjws, 

Ch.-Sl. jelej, oléj oil. 
With Benfey II 120, Diefenbach Wtb. I 36, Hehn 422 I now re- 
gard the words in all other languages as borrowed from éledta; oliva 
362 1s to 2ete as Achivi to “Ayavol; initial o for e as in elogiwm = édeysior . 
Ber. der k. s. Ges. d. W. 1864 (histor. phil. Cl.) p. 5. We ought 
perhaps to consider as the root of @avoy (with Pott I! 208) the rt. 
li liquefacere to be mentioned under No. 541. In Greek the prefixing 


of a vowel is justified; it would not be so in the other languages. 
This is the main reason for my present view. 


529) é-a-po-g stag, é4ad-g (é4Ad-¢) young stag. — Lith. 
él-mi-s elk, Ch.-Sl. jel-eni stag. 

Benfey II 9, who compares also Skt. rshja-s. But in the Pet. 

Dict. rgja-s is explained to be the older form, and the meaning ‘an- 

telope-buck’ is given to the word. We should be thus brought to 


BO ca tala a 
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a st. ark, which reminds us rather of No. 5. But the Gr. and Slavo- 


_ Lith. names agree unmistakeably, for the Ch.-Sl. j, as in countless 


instances, has grown out of the spiritus lenis. Apollonius Lex. and 
other grammarians write é140-¢ with spir. len. Perhaps it is for éd- 
vo-¢ and so corresponds almost exactly to the Slavo-Lith. form. Pictet 
I 438 regards ar as the root, in the sense of hurry, drive; and with 
this he connects also éledva, adding Ir. arr stag. The suffix of Z1- 
«-go-¢ is the same as in Zgu-po-g and Skt. rsha-bha-s (cp. on No. 491), 
vrsha-bha-s ox. Op. Jahn’s Jahrb. 69 p. 95. 


530) éog (Fédog) low ground, “Eidos, "Edéga, “Hidi-¢. — 
Lat. Vel-iae (?), Velitrae, valli-s. — O-N. vill-r 
plain. 


The comparison with Skt. saras water, suggested by Bopp Gl. 
and Kuhn Ztschr. Il 129, has been doubted by Pott I! 225 because 
of the F, and Benfey II 299 agrees with him. It reappears however 
in Leo Meyer Vgl. Gr. Il 110. — The £ has a good deal of authority 
for it, especially in the case of the town in Lower Italy Velia, which 
in Herodotus I 167 is called ‘Yéiy (Strabo VI p. 252). Servius ad 
Aen. VI 639, Dionys. Halic. Arch. I 20 derive the name of the Roman 
Velia from Fédog. But 10g does not properly mean ‘marsh’ at all, 
but according to Suidas d¢’vlov dacos, according to the Et. Gud. 


 vyeos xual daovg tomos, that is, low ground, meadow-land: in 1 221 


horses feed in the fi0¢, but nobody drives horses into a marsh. So 
too E. Curtius Peloponnesos II 288 explains the Laconian “Elos. — 
From the same root comes the name Fad-s, which quite corresponds 
to the Lat. valli-s; hence FodArjvor = “Histor (Ahr. d. Aeol. 226); thus 
*"Hitg means Sunken Land, Holland (E. Curtius Peloponn. II 97). Are 
the length of the vowel in Greek, and the doubled / in Latin to be 
explained from a suffix v7, so that val-li-s would be for val-vi-s? So 
also Corssen Beitr. 321. — The Lat. Véld-bru-m cannot belong here 
because of its é, but Corssen Ztschr. II] 260 finds the clearest ana- 
logue of the Gr. félog in the Volscian Veles-tro-m which we find on 


the tabula Veliterna (Mommsen Unterital. D. 320) as the gen. plur. 


of the name of the inhabitants of Velletri, which ‘lies on the north- 
ern edge of the Pontine marshes’. Voretzsch de Inscript. Cret. p. 5 


is perhaps right in adding the Cretan Bodoévtvor. 


541) ndo-g nail, knob, ép-ndo-¢ provided with nails, ép- 
nao-@ nail fast. — Lat. vallu-s stake, tooth of 
a comb. 


Ahr. d. Aeol. 58..— F may be discovered plainly from the form 363 
yoddo-¢ recorded by Hesych. — the 44 of which makes the agreement 
with vallu-s still more clear, — and from the Hom. éeyved-nio-s. — 

Curtius, Etymology. 29 
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Other explanations in Pott 11223. — Vossius Et. 535 regards vallu-s 
as a diminutive of the adjective vdru-s bandy-legged (ep. on No. 81). 


To me the difference of meaning does not seem great enough to se- ~ 
parate 7Ao-¢ from vallu-s. vallu-m is probably only a collective from ~ 


vallu-s, just as the Gr. yceag denotes both. — Pictet compares va- 
rious Sanskrit forms from the rt. var, for instance d-vara-nam, which 


among other meanings has that of bolt. These words must have de- 


rived their name from the notion of protecting. Similarly Corssen 
Beitr. 320, cp. 1? 459. 


532) Rt. AG (Nac) Ad-oo (Dor. AG Ang Aq, 3 pl. Adve) — 


wish, Ayj-wo Aj-ov-g will, dv-Ac-t-o-wae desire, 


Ae-Aiyn-wou desire, strive, Ava-v mightily, very. 

Skt. rt. lash (lash-d-mi, lash-jd-nvi) desire, las (las- 
d-mi) glitter, play, ld-las-a-s desirous. 

Lat. las-c-ivu-s. 

Goth. lus-tu-s éxvOvuca, lus-to-n éxrduvusiv. 

Ch.-Sl. las-k-a-ti adulari, las-ka adulatio, laska-vit 
blandus. 

O.-Ir. air-le voluntas, com-air-le consilium, «-lithe 
oboediens, w-ladigur oboedio, lam, air-lam para- 
tus (Z.2 770, 248, 802, 868) (?). 


Pott W. II, 2, 459, Bopp Gl. s. v. lash and las, Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 268, Benf. Il 136 f. — The rt. das has lost its 6 before vowels in 
Greek (cp. yevm No. 181). For 4@ and the other Doric forms Ahrens 
d. Dor. 348. dt-Ae-¢-o-war for Ai-Aao-jo-wer, where the j denotes the 
present stem, reduplicated like Skt. /d-las-a-s; 2e-A¢y-wou perhaps to 
avoid lambdacism from 1s-Ad-An-wor, so Aiav (Aén-v) for di-ra-v.. The 
« seems to have been preserved in dao-ry xéevy Hesych., with which 
Aaotaveo-s = xivardog (Lob. Proleg. 259) is certainly related (suffix 
vara?), also probably 1é6-4-n ludibrium (él yédot nol L&o%y Herod. 
VI 67): further according to Benfey Aai-s, 4é-woyo-s (Hesych. &uayzos), 
ot (él ocloyooveytas Hesych.) and other words seem to be related: 
we may probably add also Aé-e0-¢ lickerish (greedy), 1é-wved-¢ (ep. 
Aowded-¢ Hesych.) greedy, bold, det-xaferw to wench, though I should 
prefer to connect Awiwy with rt. hav, hoF (No. 536), for through all 
the Greek words here adduced there runs the fundamental idea of 
unrestrained desire,’ bold lust, with which Jofey will not fit in; on 
the other hand this all the better suits Ae@eyd-g sinner, probably from 
dé Foeyo-s, where 4@ is a contracted adjective stem from 2a0, daco 
(cp. Hartung on Aesch. Prom. 5). Hence Asweydg is one who acts in 
opposition to Pug or d/xy according to his own desires. 1&-c@ov* 
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noite, le-oto* ylevegérw (Hes.) quite recall the meaning of the Skt. 
las. — las-c-ivu-s presupposes las-cu-s, whence it is derived as fest- 
qwu-s from festu-s. — Ascoli Fonol. 228 regards the Skt. sh here as 
in bhash (No. 407) as a representative of sk. — With respect to the 
loss of s in the Irish words the rt. gus (No. 131) offers parallels; cp. 
ro-i-gatar for *ro-gegusatar; twicse (for *do-fo-gustia) and ir-lithe differ 


- only in that in the latter the suffix tia is not added immediately to 


the last consonant of the root, any more than in oingthe, remeperthe 


(Z.? 479). Stokes Ir. Gl. 884 adds our rt. to rt. var (comairle = com- 364 


are-valia). Against this etymology is the absence of f at the beginn- 
ing of Jam. It is more correct to refer tol voluntas (Z.? 241), which 


we have not quoted, to *du-vald, though we might also regard it as 


do-fo-lasd. 


533) Aad-g left. — Lat. laevu-s. — Ch-Sl. lévi. 
Pott I+ 119. — Schleich. Ksl. 128. — Benf. II 306. — Hesych. 
gives the derivative words Aet-dvo-¢, Aar-ded-s, and AolBa comnts, dat- 
Bag coxidas Konjres, which Ahrens d, Dor. 49 aptly refers here. — 


_ Angermann regards the cognomen Laeca as the same as Scaevola, cp. 
 Nas-ica. 


534) ad&, Aacy-dnv with the heel, with the foot, Aax-r- 
é€é-o strike out with the foot, Aax-weérny-ro-s 
trodden with the feet. — Lat. calx (st. calc), 
calc-ar, calc-eu-s, calc-d-re, calc-c-tra-re. — O-N. © 
hel-l calx. — Lith. kul-ni-s heel. 


Pott IL 204, Benf. Il 316. — A x has been lost at the beginn- 
ing of the Greek word, so that xAcé must be regarded as an older 


a form of 4cé, and as a metathesis of calz. The & as in mv& arose 


from a case-suffix s, so that “adn = calc remains as the noun-stem. 


4 In this the second & is derivative, hence the rt. is kal, which pro- 
:: bably occurs also in n0l-e-toea-@ (cp. cal-c-i-trd-re) stamp, and reminds 


us on the one hand of Lat. cel-l-o, on the other hand of Lith. kul-te 


strike, thresh. Add Aex-t-¢ club, in the Alexandrian writers. Cp. 
F-No. 55. 


' 535) da-d-g people, dd-of folk, Aa-i-ro-s, Ay-i-ro-g publi- 
cus, Aet-oveyta public duty. — Goth. jugga- 
lauth-s youth, O.-H.-G. liut populus, pl. uti folk 
(Leute). — Ch.-Sl. jud-t dad-s, yud-ye Awot ho- 
mines, Lett. laudi-s folk, people. 

Pott W. Ill 1017, Benf. II 28. — The Greek word contains the 


stem 1afo, established by Aevayyjra C. 1 1466 and AaFo-x0-For, 
- which Priscian read (I 22, VI 69 H.) ‘in tripode vetustissimo’. If 


eon 
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only for this reason, but also because the change of d into 2 can 
only be proved to take place in Greek in a few dialects, I cannot 
admit the conjecture of Bréal (Mythe d’Oedipe p. 18), that 2o0-g cor- 
responds to the Skt. ddsa-s. Nor can Bernhardt’s derivation from the ~ 
rt. xku be maintained. The other languages point to a primitive form 
laudh. ence the Goth. liud-an crescere cannot be compared at any 
rate directly: for the attempt to regard this verb with the Skt. rudh 
(ruh) as the rt. of the Gr. af-o, which would thus stand for Aav@-o, 
is devoid of any certain analogies. — The derivation of Boou-1ev-¢ 


_ i. e. Herzog (leader of the people), from rt. Ba and Ion. Zev = deo _ 
(cp. Aev-rvytdn-s), compounded like Xtyot-yooo-s, is more fully esta- 


blished in the Rhein. Mus. IV (1845) p. 258 f. Cp. also Déderlein 


| Gloss. 2007.. An important parallel is supplied by fev§/-ls@-¢, as ; 


Sophocles Fr. 136 D. called the king ‘a omefevywévor sicl Aaol’ 
(Hesych.). — Lately another etymology has enjoyed much acceptance. 
Kuhn Ind. Stud. I 334 first referred Baot-Lev-¢ to the stem dev = Aa Fa 
(Aéa-s) stone, so that it would mean ‘stone-treader’, referring to the | 
old Teutonic and Keltic custom that the king should show himself to 
the people on a stone. He compares also J 503 of 0% yéeovtes slat 
él Esotoice UPorg tse@ évl nvudo. Pictet Il 395 adds some further 
illustrations; Bergk Rhein. Mus. XIX 604 states the same etymology 
as his ‘thesis’, Pott IL? 250 does not decide. Phonetically both ex- 
planations are possible. The former seems to me the simpler, and 
the custom on which the latter is based does not appear sufficiently 
proved for Greece. For there is a great difference after all between 
a high stone which the king stands upon in order to be seen, and 
the stone seats of the old judges. — Perhaps Cymr. léti-maur frequens 
populis (Stokes Beitr. [V 395) belongs here; probably Iv. lweht, Cymr. 
llwyth populus, homines, copia (Z.? 364, 156) are to be regarded as 
quite distinct. 


536) Rt. NaF Ac-w, &0-Aav-o enjoy, Aé-ce, wits hook 
An-i-G-o-wor capture, Ay-i-t-(0)-¢ she who gives 
booty, Ad-reu-¢ mercenary. 

Lat. lii-cru-m, Lav-er-na goddess of thieves, lav-er- 
n-i0n-es thieves. : 

Goth. lawn (n.) reward (Lohn), anda-lawvi recom- 
pense. 

Ch.-Sl. lov-i-ti hunt, catch, lov-i chase, capture. 

O.-Ir. lég, luach pretium, foenus (Z? 270). 


Pott W. I 1292, Benf. II 2, Stokes Ir. Gl. 792. — Ad-wv zt 229 
(cp. Awe 230) aecordans to Avistaveling (Apollon. Lex. p. 107 Bekk.) 
axolevotinas Zyov, hence ‘feasting’ (Schol. B. émolaverxads éodlor). 
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Quite otherwise Déderlein Gloss. 2270, who on the strength of a gloss 
of Hesych. translates the word by ‘bellen’ bark, while others explain 
léov by Bléxov. I follow Aristarchus and regard Ac-o for laf-o as 
the stem-verb, whence all the rest is developed. Probably the word 
Ao-tov (for doF-1av), superl. 4@-cro-s, mentioned already under No. 
532, belongs here, so that it would properly mean ‘the more paying’. 
Cp. Tobler Ztschr. IX 262. — For laverniones fures Paul. Epit. 117. 
det-ro0-v pay is tolerably late. Like ic-rer-¢ it goes back to 1a, which 


is related to taf as xo to xoF (No. 64). — Lottner compares Lat. , 


latro(n) with. Lith. ldtra-s knave, good-for-nothing. This is opposed 
by the older use of the Latin word (e. g. Plaut. Mil. 949), which is 
quite equivalent to that of the Gr. Jeéze-s. Hence I consider latro 
as a borrowed word, which received an ampliative ending on Italian 
soil, and by degrees passed into a contemptuous sense. According 
to Schleicher the Lith. word is borrowed from the Germ. Lotter 
(O.-H.-G. lotar) and this from the Lat. latro. — Corssen I? 359. — It 
is natural to compare with Lat. Laverna Corn. lowwern vulpes and 
louuennan rustela (Z.? 827. 1075). 


536 b) Ada-t-o lick, lap, Aag-voow devour, swallow. 
Lat. lamb-o, lab-ru-m, lab-iu-m, lab-ea, Labeo. 
O.-H.-G. lef-sa, N.-H.-G. Lefze, Lippe lip, O.-H.-G. 

laff-an to lap. 
Lith. lvpa lip. 

Pott [1 259, Benf. II 12, Lottner Ztschr. VII 185, Corssen Beitr. 
353. — We must take Aon as the rt., with which however we can 
hardly connect Jexaocev, éEolanagev. In Latin p is weakened to 0. 
In Greek the p is also aspirated. — Fick ? 392 places here also O.-N. 
lepil-l, O.-H.-G. leffil, O.-Pruss. lapini-s spoon, connecting them with 
O.-N. lep-ja. ; 


537) Ady-vy wool, down, Ady-vo-g sheep’s wool, Aay-r7j- 366 


éi-g woolly, rough, Awyvov-oFar to become hairy, 
An-v-og wool. — Lat. ld-na, ldn-tigo, lan-eu-s, 

lam-vevu-m. ; 
Benf. If 111. — Although in meaning the words Jdoto-g rough, 
shaggy, and douc-a(d)-¢ 7 maysio *aucs (Hesych.), with havonio-v 
shield of raw hide (which are certainly akin to it), are nearly related, 


~ yet I do not know how to pass from y to o. — A connection with 


yhei-ve (cp. yha-w-s, yla-vi-s) could only be admitted under the sup- 
position that dcéyrn stood for ylcéy-rn, and how ought we then to 
yegard the second 7? — Fick * 184 connects Aeo-Lo-g with Zd. varega 
and Ch.-Sl. vlasw hair, Lith. varsa flock of wool (Nesselm.). In that 
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case it would be for Fhea-10-¢, with a surprising retention of the 
medial c. — Otherwise again Corssen I? 634. — Cp. No. 496. 


538) Rt. hey Agy-w pick, collect, count, tell, speak, Aex- — 


16-¢, Aoy-ct(0)-¢ chosen, xata-Aey-c specify, ovd- 
Aoy-v collection, éx-Aoy-7 selection, Ady-o-g, Az&e-¢ 
speech, Aoy-¢-o-uou reckon, consider. 

Lat. leg-o, leg-io(n), de-lec-tu-s, lec-tu-s chosen, leg- 
ulu-s collector, leg-vi-men, lec-ti-o(n), lec-tor, di-lig- 
ens, neg-leg-o, intel-leg-o, re-lig-io. 

Goth. lis-a ovddéyoo. 


sie 


Lett. lase-it collect, Lith. lés-ti gather up, api-las-t-s 


dainty (?). 

Pott W. Ill 606; Ahrens Philol. XXVII 251, H. Romundt ‘The 
root dey in Greek’ L. 1869. — Buttmann discusses the use of déyo 
Lexil. II 96 ff, It appears from this that the meaning ‘speak’ is quite 
the latest; for this is developed in Homer only gradually from the 
earlier meaning, through the intermediate notion of ‘counting one’s 
words’ (cp. Eng. tale and Germ. zdhlen). This is one among several 
objections to Benfey’s combinations 11127. Thename Aé-Jey-es, if at all 
of Greek origin, would rather denote select bands (Aeleywévor, dextol) 
than a collected nation. — Lobeck El. I 40 connects &-4éy-@ with this 
rt., reminding us of Aéyectar, AoylZectat count. But the Homeric 
use of aiéyw, dheyifa, aleydv@, as stated by Déderlein Gloss. 109, 
will not quite suit this. It is clear however that c¢-léy-@ is the op- 


posite of Lat. nec-leg-o, and teadv Om ovn cdéyovtes (II 388) is © 


the exact counterpart of Lat. religens and religio (Gell. IV 9). For 
the application of the rt. to what is immaterial cp. Max Miiller II 63, 
Pott 1? 201. — Agoyn place of conversation, talk, converse, is not yet 
quite cleared up as to its suffix (Pott II? 644). — The Teutonic and 
Lithuanian words, like the Irish, must be referred to a stem laks, ex- 
panded by the addition of s. There is a similar loss of explosives 
in the Goth. thus-wndei = Lith. tuhstanti-s a thousand, vairstu (rt. 
varg No. 141), Goth. nithji-s (No. 342), sibun (No. 337), in the O.-H.-G. 
fu-st (No. 384), mist = Goth. maths-tu-s (note on No. 175). — The 
Lith. /és-t¢ is only used of birds, which gather, pick up grains, in 


a manner quite corresponding to the meaning which has seemed to us’ 


the original one. From this the application to the reading of what 
was written seems to have been developed independently in the Gr. 


367 ému-éyowor (Herod.), &va-Aéyouou (Plutarch.), in the Lat. leg-o, and 


perhaps also in the German lesen. As it is only in Greek, and here 
proportionately late, and never in the Italian region, that this rt. 
means ‘speak’, lex cannot possibly:mean ‘what is spoken’; so that 


ope ye 
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~ Lottner’s connection of it (Ztschr. VII 167) with the equivalent O.-N. 


log = Engl. law, and his derivation of these words from the rt. Acx 
(No. 173, ep. Pott W. 1159, and ‘of uedwevor vowor’, 8-wt-g) deserve 
every consideration. Cp. Bugge Stud. IV 206. The only difficulty 
that remains is presented by the Ose. lig-wd = lége with a g which 
cannot be explained from gh (Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 256). — From lego 
Jos. Sealiger derives not only leg-timen but lig-nu-m (@ 547 én dt 
Evla wold Aéyorto), which would thus have meant properly brush- 
wood, faggots: this etymology as regards the meaning has quite as 
much probability, and as regards the sounds more, than that from 
the Skt. rt. dah burn (Bopp Gl., Pott I 282), for lig-n-wm: leg = 


 tig-nu-m : teg (for tec No. 235). — Corssen differs on many points 


I? 444, 447, 531. — O.-Ir. legais legisti, legit (Z.? 462, 463) &c. are 


- borrowed from the Lat. lego: cp. Ebel Beitr. II 147. Ir. lesugud teach, 


mi ro-s-lesaigsed ‘they taught them not (F. A. 239) are evidently con- 
nected with the lesa in lwach lesa ‘the reward paid by a pupil to his 
tutor’ and fer lesa ‘guardian’ (Ir. Gl. 792). These words seem to be- 
long here, but whether as genuine Irish, or as words borrowed from 
the German is still a question. 


539) Aéi-o-g, Aev-e0-¢ smooth, even, Aet-0-rn(t)-¢ smooth- 
ness, Ag-atv-co smoothen. — lat. lév-i-s, lév-i- 
ta-(t)-s, lévi-g-are, lév-dre. 

Pott Il! 277, Benf. I] 121. — The form Aev-ed-s, which Hesych. 
explains by AeZog, and which occurs elsewhere in the sense of level, 
wide, has preserved the v, which corresponds to the Lat. v, for Jev- 
00-s : lév-i-s = Iyv-e0-¢ : duyv-s, while Lat. adjective-stems in vi 
regularly correspond to Greek stems in v, For the rt. cp. No. 544. — 
Here belongs also 4¢o&, with hypokoristic suffix, mais coeyryéverog 
(Hesych.) ‘smooth-chin’. 

540) Aéy-ovo-s, adv. Agy-ovs, Hom. Acx-ou-pi-¢ cross, awry, 

 jokd-¢ cross, crooked, Atyé, AVE wAcyrog (Hesych.). 

Lat. lic-i-nu-s with crumpled horns, Licin-au-s, ob- 
liquu-s, li-murs distorted, awry, luwu-s sprained, 
lua-dre sprain. 

Lith. lénk-ti bow, link-ti bend oneself, partic. linkes 
bent, crooked, -imk (in compos.) -wards, Ch.-Sl. 
lek-a, xeunro, lak- arcus. 

Pott W. III 257, Benf. II 316. — We must start from the st. 
dex, which was modified in two ways, by aspiration, and by the 


‘weakening of s into v. But the original state of the sounds is clearly 
shown in dsxood by the side of Auneot: bf01 tay élapetmy negarav 
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(Hesych.), the meaning’ of which is closely akin to that of lic-inu-s. We — 


may with Déderlein Lat. Wortbildung p. 35, add lizula, cake, cracknel, 


according to Varro L. L. V, 107 M. a Sabine word, and belonging H 
to the shorter form. With a raising of the « to o and an expansive 


or derivative « we have Aoé0-s, which is quite parallel to luxu-s. 
Without the expansive s the stem probably appears with a dull vowel 
in lwe-wn(t)-s ‘genus operis pistorii’ Paul. Epit. 119. Cp. Symbola 


368 Philol. Bonn. I 276. Corssen I? 35 adds li-m-e(t)-s as cross-road, li- 


men as cross-beam, and (on p. 498) other Latin words. Biicheler in 


Joh. Schmidt’s Vocal. I 107 points out from Attius (Ribbeck trag.” _ 


p. 284) a Lat. verb linqu-ier = obliquari. Schmidt places here also 


Lat. lax (dolus) and lac-to (pel-lic-io) with Ch.-Sl. lak-a dolus (also _ 


sinus): cp. Mikl. Lex. — Grimm Gesch. 990 adds also the German 
links left, lenken turn: but I do not venture to follow him, because 
of the absence of the ‘shifting of the mutes’. 


541) Rt. ip AeéB-o drop, pour, pour out, Aowb-y drink- | 


offering, Ad (st. Av), AvB-c(0)-s, A¢B-og moisture, 

drop, 4AB-e0-g moist, Aé’B-n-Fe0-v channel, 

meadow, Ac-cd-10-v water, meadow. 

Lat. dé-lib-a-tu-s moistened, lib-d-re, libd-tio, Lib-er. 

Benf. If 123, who follows the old explanation of Adap (st. AZB), 
according to which the S. W. wind is called the ‘wetting’ (cp. Nozog 
No. 443) and hence A:6v-n, with a v which reminds us of delibii-tu-s. 
For the forms Ac, iBos Lobeck Paralip. 114. In Hesych. we find 
also AéBev’ owévder as a shorter present-form, and AerByvos Atovvcos, 
corresponding to the Italian Liber, with which iByve tov oivov Koentes 


is compared; this, like (B-cvn, iB-avo-¢ pail ((B-dy plug?) and the . 


Hom. ¢/B-w, has lost its 2 (Lobeck Elem. 1108). Cp. txuev: Aunpev 
Hes., on which see p. 456. Pott W. I 606 quotes similar instances 
from the Wallachian e. g. itze = Lat. licia. The 7% of delibéi-tu-s 
would be of itself sufficient to banish any idea that the Lat. words 
might be borrowed. — We may further quote here some words, which 
seem to be derived directly from a rt. li, the expanded form of which 
lies before us in lb. In Skt. @ means adhaerere, but also, in com- 
position with prepositions, solvi, e. g. d-lé to become powerless, pra-lé 
die, vi-li dissolvi, evanescere. As we find also a rt. 7? with the mean- 
ing drop, flow, from which Justi Handbuch der Zendsprache p. 56 
derives Zd. iri-th pass away, flow away, and Corssen 1? 534 ré-vu-s 
and various river-names, we may consider ‘melt’ as the fundamental 
idea from which on the one hand ‘flow’, drop, drip, pass away, melt 
away, on the other ‘melt on to’, adhere to, have been developed. Cp. 
No. 340. Hence Lat. li-n-o (part. li-ty-s), po-li-o, O.-Ir. li-n-im mano, 
polluceo (ro-lil adhaesit, cp, Stokes Beitr. VII 13, 21), Lith. éj-u pour, 


el iY 


| 


ror 


a. 
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ly-ti pluere, Ch.-Sl. Ui-j-a-ti fundere, loj oréae belong here (Pott W. 
I, 600), and also 4é-woy, de-uny (st. Atwev), deyu-dv which in their 
meanings of pool, harbour, and meadow evidently stand in the closest: 
relation with each other, and probably also with the Lat. l-t-us (cp. 
pec-t-us). Pauli however Ztschr. XVIII 23 wishes to connect Jé-tus 
with xA7-rd-¢ slope. Asvu-ov is formed from a lost Aecwa(r) like yeruo 
from yeruo(v) and coincides with 2edByPeo-v (Asipntea). The rt. lé 
occurs also in the Lat. dé-le-o (cp. Skt. vi-lt dissolvi). It would be 
somewhat bold to add 4z-wo-¢ hunger and lé-tu-m, though tdbes (No. 
231) might serve as an analogy. In that case the word 1o-w0-s, 
mentioned under No. 148, would be of similar origin. — On the other 
hand it is better to omit li-mu-s with O.-H.-G. li-m (gluten) O.-N. 
leim (argilla) because of the forms with g, ylo.ds, glis (Benf. II 119), 
which are discussed under No. 544. sah important matter is 


furnished by Volckmar ‘Die Stimme Ui u tpi? Philol. VI 627. 


~ 


linu-m, lin-eu-s, linea, lin-t-eu-s. — Goth. lein 
linen, O.-H.-G. lin flax. — Lith. lina-s flax-stalk, 
lina-é (pl.) flax, Ch.-Sl. lint linum, — O.-Ir. lin 
flax (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 102, Idine gen. lénead 
camisia (Z.? 255). 
Pott I? 119, Schleich. Ksl. 128, Stokes Ir. Gl. 38. — Perhaps 
we may, with Pott IL* 246, place here also the st. Att (Hom. dat. dzz-?, 


ace. Aét-«), the + of which reminds us of the ¢ of lin-t-eu-s, and also 
of the Lith. linta (Lex.) ornamental band, and O.-N. linn-r (for *lindh-r) 


girdle. — The difference of quantity in Greek and Latin is remark- 
able, so that we certainly cannot suppose the one to have borrowed 
from the other. — Benf. Il 181 makes very unsuccessful attempts to 


discover a rt., and also Pictet I 320: cp. Corssen I? 533. — For the 
historical facts see Hehn 103. — Ebel Beitr. I] 147 considers O.-Ir. 
lin rete (Z.? 21), which cannot be separated from the above words, 


-as borrowed from the Latin, though with some doubt; leéime is cert- 


ainly genuinely Irish. [Cp. Fick Indo-Germanen Europas p. 487.] 


543) at-s, Aé-wv, Ion. Aetwv (st. Agovr) lion, Aé-avve 
lioness. Lat. leo(n). — O.-H.-G. lewo(n). — 
Ch.-Sl. ivi, Lith. lii-ta-s. 

Pott W. I 1261, Benf. II 1 are inclined to regard the word as 
borrowed from the Hebrew lash. In that case it must have spread 
from Greece, and been borrowed again from the Greek by the other 
languages; but the independent form of the word in the various 
families of speach is against this. Férstemann Ztschr. I 495 appeals 


542) dtvo-v linen, flax, thread, A’v-eo-¢ linen. — Lat. 369 
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justly to students of natural history. Cp. Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 385. 
Pictet I 423 decides for the Indo-Germanic origin of the word déwy, ap- 
| pealing to the Homeric similes from lions, and to the evidence of Hero- 
dotus (VII 125) and of Aristotle as to the existence of lions in Paeonia. 
He connects the name, suitably enough, with de/o, and hence with 
No. 536, but regards the derivation of 4¢-¢ from the Semitic as de- 
monstrated. But aé-¢ [so Aristarch.] (acc. 4év) with a very surprising 
lengthening of a preceding short final vowel (4 239 wore dcg Hoffmann 
Quaest. Homer. I p. 148 [éa¢ te div A 380, cp. P 109, 2 318]° almost 
makes us conjecture that 1.f1-¢ was the primitive form, with a F cor- 
responding to the O.-H.-G. and Ch.-Sl. v and the Lith. u. The O.-H.-G. 
theme lewon is equivalent to the Lat. leon, while the Gr. deovt has 
at at the end, absent from the fem. Aéauva = deov-va (Ztschr. IV 
215). — [From the absence of any corresponding name for the lion 
among the Eastern Aryans Benfey Geschichte der Sprachw. p. 598 
argues that the common Indo-Germanic home must have been in 
Europe.}] — Cymr. Uew leo is marked in Z.? 109 as borrowed (Ebel 
Beitr. Il 147), cp. Corn. lew (bid.) Ir. leo, leon, leoghan, leomhan 
leo (O’R.). 


544) St. Aix (past) At-g (st. Ate) smooth, bald, Azr-6-¢ 
smooth, sleek, Avood-s, A¢omo-g, Adoqo-s¢ smooth, 
Ato-too-v hatchet, adze. 
Lat. glit-tu-s smooth, gli-s (st. git) humus tenax. 
Lith. glitw-s smooth, sticky. 
The shortest stem occurs only in the Hom. alg zwéten. For 
glittis ‘subactis, levibus, teneris’ Paul. Epit. 98 with O. Miiller’s note. 


Aic-m0-g appears (cp. p. 588) to be for dit-Fo-¢, Auc-c0-¢ for dit-jo-g.. 


The y is retained in yd/rtov to e&xodovua Eustath., ydlitcov ylovov 
Hesych. (cp. Steph. Thes.) and tn yido-yoo-¢ sticky — for ydtt-zeo-s, 


370 cp. wlo-yeo-¢ for ofd-yeo-¢ — probably also in 6116-9-cv-@ (d1L64-0-V) 


slip, for its stem diut : ylet = dvouav : gnomen (No. 446). We are 
also probably right in adding the name of the Cretan town Olvoo7y, 
also Avoonv, Bioony ‘a glitta petra’, with Voretzsch de Inser. Oret. 
p. 10. Cp. Ahr. d. Dor. 50. — A shorter stem without t appears in 
yhou-o-g sticky oil, ydt-w (ylorw) glue, and the closely connected Lat. 
glu-s, glu-t-en, glu-t-inu-m (Corssen 1? 384). — 641-Bgd-g slippery (Hes.) 
finds a companion in the further expanded lu-bri-cu-s (Lobeck El. 85). 
Corssen Beitr. 430 rejects the connection, and prefers to refer Jubri- 
cu-s to the Goth. sliup-an slip (schliipfen). It does not seem probable 
to me that the two nearly related languages possessed two words so 
similar in sound, which though of the same meaning were of different 
origin. In that case then we should have also to connect 6-11B-90-s, as 


thee 
¢ eae 
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Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 163 conjectures, with O.-H.-G. sléffar (lubricus). 
— itis probable that Asto-g too is akin, and that we must assume 
an early interchange between 7 and uw. Cp. No. 539. 


545) Rt. dip Adp emPvute (Hesych.), Avd-ovete desire 
of passing urine, A/x-t-w strive, desire. 
Skt. rt. lubh (lubh-j-d-mi) to be confused, feel de- 
sire, lub-dha-s desireable, lébha-s desire, longing, 
Lat. lub-et, lib-et, lib-i-do, pro-lub-iu-m, liber, Libentinas 
Goth. lub-s dear, bréthra-lub-6 brotherly love, 
O.-H.-G. liub-an to hold dear, liub-én to be dear, 
mot-luba affectus, lob laus, lob-6-n laudare, af- 
firmare. 
Ch.-Sl. ub-i-i. prdsiv, Yub-i carus, ljub-y eyann, 
Lith. linib-y-ti to have a desire, liub-jaris dearer, 
liefer (?). 
deliupévos wayng Aesch. Sept. 380, déxrevy Apollon. Rhod. — 
Ainp éxrPvuca is compared with Lat. libet by Lobeck Paralip. 113. 
The case-forms of the word are not known; still from the collection 
of words given here, we could expect to find no other stem than hig, 


Perhaps this occurs also in the very obscure gloss of Hesych. dug- 
sovovrtes’ éy cuvdévdgw tOxm moocgidas Juvyovtes Stud. III 198. — 


‘The clearer analogies in the other languages in Bopp Gl., Pott I‘ 260. 


The interchange between 7 and w is as in ge-tv-w rt. pu (No. 417). 
Lat. liber free, according to the gloss in Paul. Epit. 121 loebes-wm 
liberwm had once a diphthong in the stem. For éevteoo-s, which 
has been incorrectly compared with this see p. 488. For the mean- 


_ing the Ch.-Sl. ljub-i-mi sponte is instructive. We must also place 


here Libitina after what Preller Rém. Mythol. 387 has collected on 
the subject. 

546) Rt. du Av-w loosen, Av-a dissolution, separation, 
4v-o1-¢ loosening, Av-tjg loosener, Av-te0-v 
ransom. 

Skt. rt. lt (lu-nd-mi) cut, cut in two, lav-z-tra-m 
sickle. 
Lat. re-lu-o undo again, so-lv-o for se-lu-o {so-lu-tu-s), 
lu-o pay for. : 
Goth. lau-s-j-a Aveo, laus loose, us-laus-ein-s Avreaors. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1294, Benf. II 8, Bugge Ztschr. XX 10. — 


The more forcible idea of cutting apart appears in the European 371 
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languages for the most part in a milder form. The Teutonic laus, 
0.-H.-G. lds, like the Goth. Vis-a (No. 538) and like Q.-H.-G. hlo-s-é-m 
(No. 62) is expanded by a sibilant, and is probably rightly connected 
with Goth. fra-lius-an lose (verlieren), so that we must assume a new 
stem Jus. — Lat. so-lv-o, even in Vossius Etym. is broken up into 
se-lu-o and compared to, so-cors for se-cor(d)-s. The uncompounded 
root probably appears in the old Roman .goddess Lwa, who is ment- 
ioned sometimes as Lua Saturni, sometimes as Lua Mater, and who 


is to be regarded with Preller Rém. Mythol. 419 as a goddess of de- 


struction, or of reaping. Probably Iwe-s (cp. No. 148) also belongs 
here. — For Av-ca-io-¢ Pott Ztschr. VI 136. 


547) Rt. \u Atv-wo water that has been used for washing, 
filth, 4v-9eo-v defilement, Av-wy insult, Av-wadv- 
o-wot insult, Aov-~@ wash, Aov-red-v (Ao(F)-é-r90-v 
bath, Aov-r7@ bathing tub, Aov-revo-v water that 
has been used for bathing., 

Lat. lu-o (ad-lu-o, pol-lu-o, di-lu-o), di-luv-iu-m, ad- 
luv-ie-s, li-tor washer, pol-li-bru-m washing basin, 
lu-tu-s, lu-s-tru-m, lav-e-re, lav-d-re, lau-tu-s. 

O.-N. lé-a adluo. 

O.-Ir. léthor, lothur alveus, canalis (Z.? 782). 


Pott W. I 1300, Benf. II 121, Corssen Beitr. 516. — From the 
fundamental idea of washing all the others are gradually developed, 
especially that of dirt, as that which is washed off, and hence that 
of insult (cp. pol-lu-o weo-xnlex-(f@ and Avuatvouas), and on the other 
side that of atonement, as with wou-v7 (No. 373), so that perhaps not 
merely lustru-m mire, but also lstru-m sin-offering belongs here: the 


latter according to Paul. Epit. 120 has a long wu, and hence probably 


comes like Aov-red-» from the strengthened stem: both have the same 
s as mon-s-tru-m. Another etymology also possible was mentioned 
under No. 63. The old Latin lav-e-re (Ennius Vahl. p. 210) is par- 
allel to Aov-evy (Hom. praeter. 40-e = dof-2, even Attic Jo-er, and 
also Aov-ter, Aov-ctar): it is developed from 4v by an addition of 
sound. — The rt. thu (No. 369), from which some have wished to 
derive this rt. Av by, aphaeresis, has an entirely different ramification 
and not inconsiderable differences in meaning. — This rt. Av in many 
of its applications is closely connected with No, 546, especially in 
A9- wee Ai-un, du-uaivo, dv-wedy, all of which mean not only asper- 
sion, like polluere, but also damage, ruin. Add ezolovoéusvar* xolo- 
Booey Kvaoror Hes. 
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548) Avy— (st. Avyx) lynx. — O-H-G. luhs. — Lith. 
luszi-s, Ch.-Sl. rys? pardalis. 
Pott W. III 251, Benf,. II 126, 372, Forstemann Ztschr. I 498. 
— Probably from rt. hue see, wieica Hin: sv-g (No. 87). 


549) Rt. huy (Gdvy) avé-o (Avyyevowor) hiccough, sob 
(schlucke, SES) , Avy (st. Avpy), Avy-ud-s 
hiccough. 

0.-H.-G. sluccan deglutire. 


absorpta est (sc. mors Z.? 477). 


Benf. II 12, who also quotes Gael. slwig-idh hiccough, gulp. But 
his other comparisons do not suit. — Ir. slucit is for *slungit (cp. nd 
cumuing non valet, ni cumcat non possunt Z.? 431, 433): ro-slogeth 
shows vowel-raising like ad-fét relatum est (for ad-fiadad Z.? 478). 
OR. quotes: slugaim I swallow, slug a gulp, slugdn throat, and 
others. 


550) awdB-y insult, AwPBd-o-wor, Awp-ev-o insult, scorn, 
AwpBy-tro slanderer. — Lat. ldb-e-s spot, disgrace, 
labe-cula. 


Pott I! 209, Benf. II 10. — It seems to me certain that these 
words go together, and that ldb-e-s macula in vestimento (Paul. Epit. 
121) is not originally identical with ldbe-s fall (ep. ldb-i, lab-are, and. 
Skt. Jamb labi). Corssen’s attempt 1? 402 to connect labe-s spot and 
ldbe-s fall by means of the notion ‘damage’, I regard as extremely 
; forced. But the Greek words with the meaning of outrage, disgrace, 
damage, which is distinctly prominent in them, are entirely removed 
from the notion of slipping, which is so clearly prominent in ldbi 
and labare. — It is a mistake to attempt to find the rt. of our words 
in any form like BAoB in Bléa-ro, and hence to derive A@p-n (for 
: Biwp-n), like xw@x-n from rt. kom (No. 34). It would be better to go 
back to No. 547, and to compare Avuy; in that case we should have 
to regard the 6 as developed from F. But Idbe-s then offers a dif- 
ficulty. For in Latin the transition from to b, even if not unheard 
of, as Corssen Beitr. 157 maintains, is at any rate limited to a narrow 
range, and to certain definite groups of sounds. 


5B1) wéda-g (st. weddv) black, wedadv-w blacken, wodvy-a 
spot. 
Skt. mala-m (subst.) dirt, filth, mala-s dirty, nig- 
gardly, malina-s dirty, impure, black. 


O.-Ir. slucit they gulp down (F. A. 176), ro-slogeth 372 


\ 
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Lat. malu-s, mali-tia, mali-gnu-s, male-ficu-s. 

Goth. mail évtis, O.-H.-G. mezl macula. 

Lith. méli-s clay, mélyna-s blue, Lett. mel-s black. 

Cymr. melyn, Corn. milin, Arm. moloh flavus, fulvus, 
croceus (Z.2 724); Ir. maile malum (Corm. Gl. 24 
gaire, Transl. 87), Corn. malan ‘the evil one, the 
devil’ (Lex. Cornu-Brit.). 


Pott 11 112, 253, Bopp Gl., Benf. 1 478. — These words are all 
simply Hovulonel from a rt. nce with the meaning ‘to be dirty’. 
For the moral meaning of the Lat. malu-s cp. Me niger est, hunce tu 
Romane caveto. On the other hand it seems to me doubtful whether 
Goth. mél yoapy, méljan yeeqer can be correctly compared, for in 
these words the notion of spotting does not come into prominence 
(Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. II 16). For the formation of wodvvw, which 
points to a st. wodo, Ztschr. VI 89. Further wodoBeo-s (@ 219, « 26), 
which the ancients explained by wotécuoy éxt rv Boeav, certainly 


373 belongs to this group of words; but it can hardly be, as Ameis App. 


to Od. @ p. 77 maintains, ‘dirt-eater’, a very strange description of 
the beggar, whose appetite for dainty bits has just been derided, and 
still more strange as used by Nicand. Ther. 622 of a plant which 
creeps on the ground, and hence may well be dirty, but hardly dirt- 
eating. Dtintzer Ztgchr. XIV 197 takes Boo as a suffix, without being 
able to establish this by any analogy. Now Aelian N. A. VII 47 
gives us the words woddBeuo-y and wodoBelryn-s for sucking-pig, and 
these cannot be separated from éfgio-v, oBelxaio-v (cp. Studien I, 1, 
259) young animal, especially sucking-pig. Hence, following Aristoph. 
Byz. (p. 117 Nauck) I divide wod-oBeo-s and translate ‘dirty young 
pig’, cp. Skt. vid-vardha, compounded with vish faeces (Pet. W.). In 
Nicander the remembrance of the main idea has been retained, but 
not that of the composition. — The form od-ofgro-v (also 204-aBeo-s) 
equivalent to woddBeroy means ‘black sucking-pig’. — With the eth- 
ical meaning of the Lat. malu-s agree the Irish maile Cymr. mail 
bad, quoted by Pictet II 559. — The radically distinct xsAavo-¢ has 
been discussed under No. 46. 


552) wodvBo-s, woArBo-s, woAvpdo-s lead, wodvBdl-g, wod- 
Updarve ball of lead, wodvp-ed-¢ (Hes.) leaden- 
coloured, wodvp-ov-g leaden. — Lat. plumbu-m, 
plumb-eu-s. — O-H.-G. pli (st. pliwa). — Lett. 
alwa, Ch.-Sl. olovo. 


Pott 11 113, who quotes also the Hindustani mulva, Benf. I 
525 f. — We must assume, as it seems, a stem-form mluva, The 
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difficult combination of sounds ml was softened in Greek by means 
of the auxiliary vowel 0, while m in Latin, being in immediate con- 
tact with 7, changed into the same p, which was produced before / 
in ex-em-p-lu-m, tem-p-lu-m. In the Slavo-Lith. branch of languages 
the initial consonant has been entirely lost: — One is tempted to add 
here also liv-or, liv-idu-s, liv-eo, with Pott I! 120. — The @ in ué- 
dvBo-¢ has originated in f, on which see more at. p. 572. In Latin 
the preceding nasal has probably brought about the change of 
into 6. Pictet’s (Ztschr. V 323) derivation from the words mentioned 
under No. 551 rests mainly on the Skt. bahu-mala-s lead, properly 
‘very dirty’: but this word is unauthenticated. Some objections and 
varying combinations of Walter’s (Ztschr. XII 403) I discussed in XIII 
397. — Pictet I 183 entirely separates wodvBo-¢ from the correspond- 
: ing words in the other languages. — I do not consider my compar- 
= ison quite certain. 


Fs, 

on 
~ 
¢ 
: 
‘ 
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553) dadyo-g (comp. dAifov = dduy-tov, vn-oAlEov) small, 
F ddvyo-or0-¢ the least [see Ell. Lex. Soph. and 
; Herm. on Ant. 621 (625 D.)|, ddvy-cui-¢ a few 
a : 

. times. 

4 Skt. rt. rig and lic (lie-d-mi) pluck, vi-lish-fa-s mu- 
4 tilatus, lé¢-a-s a little bit. 

4 O.-Pruss. lik-u-t-s parvus, Lith. lésa-s lean. 

. Bopp Gil., Benf. II 26. — The o is prothetic, as in 6-4dm-t-o 
by the side of 2éx-w peel (Lobeck El. I 83); it is wanting in the 
words preserved by Hesych. dufov (read Adgov) éhartov, Augaves (ALE- 
oveg?) élatroves. y is weakened from x as in uioy-w (No. 474), hence 
lik is the rt., from which we can arrive at the Low Germ. leeg (Engl. 
low) low, bad, weak. Perhaps in ducoov, which in Hesych. is ex- 
plained inter alia by 2Aaccov, a trace of the harder stem dus is pre- 
served. But the lexicographer has confused this with dzcody smooth. 374 
The comparative is naturally to be accented Adcoov. 


554) St. dd-odvy ddodvéo cry, ddodvy-7, ddodvy-uo-g 
crying, ddodvy-ov cry, note of the frog, name 
of a screeching animal, ddodvy-aio a name for 

a the night-owl. 
Skt. ul-wl-i-s ululabilis, ululatus, whika-s owl, 
sereech-owl. 
Lat. wl-ucu-s, ul-ul-a, ulul-d-re, ulula-tu-s, ulula-bilr-s. 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I 46. — The rt. is wl, Gr. 04, reduplicated wl-ul, 
according to Greek phonetic laws 61-vi (cp. mommdgo, mogpvew), with 
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an added v (cp. Skt. wli-ka-s) di-vi-v, dissimilated afresh in order 
to avoid the distasteful repetition of syllables containing v (gi-tv-¢ 
No. 417) 64-o4-v. From this stem comes directly 6 dlodv-s, a word 
quoted fromm the comedians, and explained by Photius as yuvaruwdns, 
i. e. ‘shrieker’: whence with a guttural comes the derived odolvy. 
For the different meanings of the animal’s name ododvyay cp. Steph. 
Thes. The fundamental notion of howling sound (ep. &addéfo) runs 
through all the words quoted. Hence the connection with v1-c-a, 
Dlo-n0-wooor, va-ax-té-w, bark, asserted by Benfey and Déderlein 
(Gloss. 2272), is not to be absolutely rejected. Ul-ul-dre looks like 
a reduplicated %4-é-». But the connection with 61-wd-« assumed by 
Déderlein (Gloss. 2163) is not to be accepted for a moment. ; 


555) ovd-e salve, 6d00-¢ salvus. — Lat. salv-u-s, salv-e-o, 
salui(t)-s, salii-bri-s. — Goth. sél-s dyatdg, un-sél-s 
tovnoeds, séler yonotorys, O-N. sel-l felix, O-H.-G. 
stlig happy [silly]. — O-Ir. slam salvus ‘quasi 
sal-am’ (Z? TTT). 


Buttm, Lexil. 1 190, Pott I! 130, Sonne Epilegomena zu Benfey’s 
Wurzellexikon p. 16. — Benfey I 315 declares the comparison of this 
word with salvus to be impossible. We have however a trace of the 
initial spir. asp. = 6 in Suidas: 0100s dacvvouéryns tHs mewrtns ova- 
AaBis Ondot 0 poedviwos uel wyatog, and on ododgeawr there are se- 
veral traces of the explanation dvvatar nat ododgpewr AéysoPar 0 vy- 
isis tag posvag %yov (Apollon. Lex. p. 120, 16). From 6206-¢ comes 
the form mentioned by Hesych. odosita: vyratver. Hence there are 
ghmpses both of the form and of the meaning of salvus: as to the 
second o, this certainly represents a F. On this see p. 556. In ovde 
the F has been transferred into the first syllable, under the form. of 
v (cp. youva = youFa). There is a close connexion with both words 
in Ovj-co-, an Ionic surname of Apollo accoroing to Strabo XIV, 
p. 635 vyreotinos ual marovinds, tO yao ovdery vyrolvew, and further 
in ovisiorsy [ovdeorer?] év vyele pvacooosey Hesych.; and according 
to Ahrens D. Aeol. 284 also in é12a@v in Simonides (fr. XCI Schnei- 
dewin) and é4Jete in Callimachus. Both these may remain doubtful. 
Lobeck Rhemat. 111 and Déderlein Gloss. 472 prefer to find in ovde 
a vocative lke macte; but I see no decisive reasons for this, for there 
is nothing against the laws of language in a verbal stem odv, 61F. 
We may without much hesitation add here 6416-0-¢, 61-co-¢ with B 
for F. In all these words the fundamental idea remains the same. 
ovdn scar, according to Hesych. fog els dylevey rxov, connected by 
Schleicher Comp. * 70 [p. 45 E. T.] with Lat. vol-nus, Skt. vrana-m 
wound, has perhaps nothing in common with our words. — I prefer 
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also to discuss separately 620- whole, with Skt. sarva-s quivis, omnis 375 


(p. 540). Cp. Corssen 1? 485 and No. 570. 


556) odd-o-g, oc4-y tossing, restless motion, 6aA-ev-c toss, 
wave, oaddoo-w toss, o¢dak sieve, oddo-¢ quoit, 
cahan-ov braggart, oad-vyn ovvexig xlvyore, 
Gahayn noise, Gadayé-a shake. 


Lat. salu-s (Knn.), salu-m = ocAog. 
O.-H.-G. swéllan swell, boil up, EGS whirl- 
pool. 


Benf. I 61 compares Skt. sar-ct flood, saras pool, sal-a-m with 
in-sul-a (cp. Lith. sala island), sal-ila-m water (Bopp Gl.), and even 
@-¢ with the meaning sea; but this meaning cannot be separated 
from that of salt, and will be discussed on p. 538. On the contrary, 
through all the words here collected runs the idea of tossing motion, 
which justified Lobeck (Rhemat. 112) in connecting 6a-do-¢ with ce/-w 
shake. Whether the céd-wata (cp. évcceduo-s) denoted originally the 
bending timbers I do not venture to determine. In no case have they 
anything to do with rt. ced, €5 (No. 280), as Eschmann thinks Ztschr. 
XIII 106. For the word denotes by no means only the seats of the 
rowers. The metaphor which occurs in celdéxwy reminds us of the 
Lat. jactare. The proper name Xéiwyv also belongs here, as it seems. 
— Probably a F has been lost after o. Thus in the first place cela 
(for oFs-jo), and then also caio-¢ (for oFa-do-s) might be connected 
with the Skt. rt. sw su-nd-mi, which means press out, pound (de mor- 
tario et pistillo Westerg.) and from which the Sdma-drink gets its 
name. Cp. No. 571, 604,'Pott W. I 1344. 


557) otado-v spittle, ovado-s fat, grease, ovedd-Ong spittle- 
like, fat, late Greek oddAo-¢ spittle. — Lat. sal- 
wa. — O H.-G. slim. — Ch.-SI. sli-na saliva, 
Lith. sél-e spittle, slaver. — O.-Ir. sale saliva, 
dat. pl. seb (Goid. p. 11), da sale duo sputa 
(Z.2 233), sult fat (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 117 
molt). 


Pott 11 5, Benf. I 414, Stokes, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 36. — Neither 
Benfey nor Kuhn (Ztschr. IV 24) can induce me to believe that the 
Skt. sh¢tv spit contains the root, for the meaning goes much beyond 
this. It seems to me the most advisable course to assume a special 
rt. sil (si), strengthened sjal. — Bopp Gl. compares with sal-wa 
_-the same salila-m water, which was mentioned above under oedo-s: 
this cannot be done because of the other words. 


Curzius, Etymology. 30 
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558) Rt. cpadr opddds-w (é&opyd-a) make to totter, trip, — 
opdd-wa slip, &-opod-yg firm, sure, opad-eo0-s 
unsure. 

Skt. sphal, sphul, sphal-d-mi, sphul-d-ma vacillo, con- 
cutio, d-sphdl-ana-m the attack, assault. 

Lat. fall-o, fal-su-s, falla, fall-ax, fallac-ra. 

0.-H.-G. falla-n fall. 

Lith. pw'lw inf. wilt fall. 


Pott W. II, 1, 514, Benf. I 567. — In Skt. there are three ra- 
dical forms nearly akin to each other: skhal titubare, cadere, Khal 
decipere, fallere, and our sphal with the by-forms sphul, sphar. The 
transitive meaning shake reappears in oge@ddw and fallo, the intrans- 
itive in cpodd-¢ quoit. — Cp. Kuhn Ztschr. XII 323, Benary Rém. 
Lautl. 18, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 96. — The aspirate in Greek and 
_ Sanskrit, the spirant in Latin are developed from a p (cp. No. 580), 
hence spal is to be assumed as the primitive form, so that thus the 
f in German, after the loss of the s is explained. — falla = fallacia 
Novius v. 12 Ribbeck (Comici). — Connected with the less material 
meaning of fallere we have cpadiov’ nxolcuevooy (Hes.), and also 
gy-Ao-¢ deceitful, pyio-@ deceive, defraud, mndntjs rascal, in which 
the o has disappeared as in Latin and German. 1 cannot accept the 
other combinations of Kuhn IV 35. — oxad-nvo-s, which does not 
mean limping, tottering, but uneven, crooked, is connected with cxod- 
to-¢, and stands quite apart from our rt. — The rt. skal slip, akin 
in sense to sphal, spal underlies the Goth. skal éetiw, properly I fail, 
and the Lat. scel-us = Schuld [debt: ep. shall]. Cp. adetrng p. 547, 
Delbriick Ztschr. f. d. Philol. I 135. 


559) “van wood, forest, DAj-et-g woody, vA-nue under- 
wood. — Lat. silva, silvestri-s, silv-dsu-s, silva- 
ticu-s. 

Vossius Et. s. v. sylva, as the word used then to be written. — 
Kuhn Ztschr. I 515, II 131, Grimm Gesch. 303 f. — Both refer here ~ 
not merely saltu-s, where the a should warn us from such a com- 
parison, but also A.-S. holt lucus, O.-H.-G. holz lignum, silva. But 
the Teutonic h cannot be shown to represent anything but an Indo- — 
Germanic k, while on the other hand the Gr. spiritus asper here 
evidently stands for s, and what is there common to the forms sula 
and kalda, which we should have to presume? Legerlotz Ztschr. 
VIII 208 attempts an explanation from a rt. ofed burn, which he 
finds recurring in the Lith. svil-ti singe, in the A.-S. swelan [schwelen] 
to roast by a slow fire, and Skt. svar. The latter rt., quite unauthent- 
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icated, and apparently deduced from words which are discussed under 
No. 663, means only to shine. Though the idea of glowing and of 
slow Sa may have developed from this, that of burning up re- 
_ mains still quite distinct. Besides, the use of silva to denote under- 

3 wood, plantation will not agree with this, [cp. Homer’s déviog oln 
Beapse where there are no logs’ 4 155]. I would rather attach these 
words to the rt. sw procreare, did not this rt. appears to be limited 
to the propagation of animals. The meaning ‘growth’ (ep. purty) 
would suit very well. Perhaps ”o17y originated from vifo, so that, 
with a weakening of w to ¢ (cp. libet and lubet), silva — also silua 
— corresponds exactly. The initial sibilant remained in the proper 
name Sxaxry-ovdy (cleared wood), Lat. Scaptensula ‘ex ultima anti- 
quitate’, as Lachmann saw, ad Lucret. VI_810. Cp. the form oéda 
mentioned under No. 280. 

560) vada sole. — Goth. sulja cuvdcduov, ga-suljan e- 

wedtovy, O.-H.-G. sola. 

Lobeck Paralip. 34, 338, Diefenb. Wtb. II 289. — dAdou only in 
Hesych. in the glosses vader ta meds necowor Séouata, for which 
Musurus writes vitor tae meds natrvuacr Séeuata, and viAlug tovg 
neomatiwovs (i. €. xagmativovs) touovs, hence pieces of leather cut 
for soles. — Otherwise Benf. I 291, XVII, whose derivation from 
the rt. sw Lat. suere (No. 578) is Boi Gupeobable for the Greek words 377 
but it is less suitable for the Teutonic groups of words gathered by 
Diefenbach. Cp. also No. 281, where we placed the Lat. sol-ea, since 
it cannot be separated from solu-m (cp. Pott W. I 1350). The rarity 
of the Greek words makes it impossible to decide. 

561) yadtvo-g (Aeol. yodrvvo-s). — Skt. khalina-s, khal- 
ina-s bit of the bridle (?). 

Benf. I 678, cp. II 282, Ztschr. Il 336. — Boeht. and Roth in 
the Pet. Dict. expressly explain the Sanskrit words by ‘bit of a bridle’, 
and prove by quotations that it was put into the mouth of the beast; 
and according to Pollux A 148 10 els 10 ordwa éuBodlousvoy was 
called yowos, hence T 393 év d? yodwvovs yaupndiys éBodov, so that 
in later writers yodivdg could also mean the corner of a horse’s 
- mouth, and the fangs of snakes. Hence the identity of the two words 
__ ig certain, but A. Weber Beitr. IV 278 regards khalina-s as borrowed 
- from the Greek; and he is not without support from other Sanskrit 
scholars. From this point of view the isolated position and the va- 
rying quantity of the word is worth notice. Hence the note of inter- 
rogation. 

562) qwada, Wado- -¢ flea. — Lat. piil-er. — O.-H.-G. floh. 
— Ch-SI. blii-cha, Lith. blusa. 


Pott 11 87, _Férstemann Ztschr. IIL 50, Corssen I? 549. — The 
30* 
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identity of the creature, which in all four families of speech is de- 
noted by a labial and J, establishes the unity of the name: but a dif- 
ference in the formation must be admitted. The Lat. -ex (st. ec, 2c) 
is individualising, as in cul-ex, sen-ex, and finds its analogue in the h 
of the German word. The Slavo-Lith. form shows a s — for Ch.-Sl. 


ch = s — and a weakened initial letter. Perhaps sp was the original 
initial sound (Kuhn Ztschr. IV 36). We shall find on p. 688 w for # 
presenting itself in some other words as a metathesis of sp. — Skt. 


pdla-s louse (Benf. I 576) I prefer to omit here, Pictet I 413 com- 
pares pulaka-s, which among its many meanings has that of a kind of 
vermin. — Misteli Ztschr. XVII 169. 


563) o&dgvy elbow, @Ag-xoavo-v the point (head) of the 
elbow, “SAevo-g. — Lat. ulna. — Goth. alema, 
O.-H.-G. elina anyvs, cubitus. — O-Ir. wile ulna, 
dat. pl. wlnedb (T. B. Fr. p. 140). 

Pott I' 117, Benf. IT 305. — Originating from the same rts. ar, 
al, with different suffixes, but a similar meaning, we have: Skt. ar- 
dlas bent, the bent arm, aratni-s elbow (cp. also Lat. ar-cu-s), Lith. 
al-ku-né elbow, olekti-s ell = Ch.-Sl. lakuti, Gr. dlek& ayyus “APoame- 
vev Hesych., for which M. Schmidt p. 129, probably with justice, 
writes &&, to observe the alphabetical arrangement. But to con- 
jecture with Vossius 7 foyv¢ for mjyvg seems to me the most extreme 
temerity, in the case of a work like that of Hesych. Cp. diddy (for 
wA-vo-v?)' tv tod Beayiovos xauaxnv. — The Irish word appears 
also with J: ar a dibn ullennaib on his two elbows (L. U. Journ. I 
p. 378); cp. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 149, Z.? 268. 


2! 


Greek o in the followimg instances corresponds to an 
Indo-Germanic s, which in the other languages is as a rule 
retained, but in Latin between two vowels it has almost 
invariably passed into r. In the same position the sibilant 
is regularly dropped in Greek: while at the beginning of 
a word before a vowel it passes into the spiritus asper. 


In Irish s is retained only in groups of consonants and at 


the beginning of a word; between vowels it is lost. 


564) Rt. éc et-ué (Aeol. éu-ws = éour), 3 sing, éo-ré, ev- 
é6-r well-being, é6-9-Ad-¢ excellent, 2-¢ good. 


ore oe 
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Skt. as-mi sum, as-ti est, s-at being, good, su- 
(prefix) = ev-, sv-as-ti-s well-being. — Zd. ah-mi 
sum, a¢-t, anh-w lord, world. 

Lat. (e)s-u-m, es-t, s-on(t)-s, sont-icu-s, Osc. es-uf. 

Goth. i-m, is-t, sunji-s, O-N. sann-r true, guilty. 

Lith. es-mi, és-ti, Ch.-Sl. jes-mi’, jes-tt, Lith. es-a-ba 

_ being, es-ni-s constant, sure. 

O.-Ir. am sum, at es, as, is est, ammi sumus, it 
sunt (Z.? 487); su-, so- bene in so-nirt firmus, 
fortis (nert vis, valor), su-thain perpetuus (tan 
tempus, Z.? 863). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 228, Benf. I 25, Grimm Gr. I 1070, 
Gesch. 842, Kuhn Ztschr. I 183, II 137, Stokes Ir. Gloss. p. 127. — 
The Skt. as-u-s breath of life, asw-ra-s living, and ds, ds-ja-m mouth 
which is quite parallel to Lat. 6s make it almost certain that the 
physical meaning of this very ancient verbum substantivum was 


‘breathe, respire. According to Renan de l’Origine du language p. 129 


(éd. 4™°) the Hebrew verb. subst. haja or hawa has the same funda- 
mental meaning. ‘The three main meanings are probably developed 
in the following order: breathe, live, be. So Max Miiller II 349. 
The distinction of this root from the synonymous bhu Gr. gv (No. 
417) — a distinction traceable in many languages — suits this view. 
Rt. as denotes, like respiration, a uniform continuous existence: rt. bhu 
on the other hand implies a becoming. Hence the two rts. supple- 
ment each other, so that the former is used exclusively in the dura- 
tive forms of the present-stem, the second especially in the tenses 
which like the aorist and the perfect denote an incipient or a com- 
pleted process of becoming (é-pv-v, wé-pv-xa, fu-7). In all languages 
but Greek, however, the rt. bhw also has faded into a simple verbum 
substantivum. This satisfies the objections of Tobler Ztschr. [X 254. 
— The differing view of Ascoli (Framm linguist. IV p. 20) and 
Schweizer (Ztschr. XVII 144), which rests especially on Skt. as-ta-m 
home (ady.), and according to which the rt. as had as its fundamental 


meaning ‘stand’, ‘linger’, does not at all suit Skt. as-w-s, asu-ra-s. as 379 


= ds may have originated in as, just as well as vdk = véc from vak 
(Max Miiller Asiat. Society March 1868 p. 35), while the assumption 
that ds is contracted from avas or akas is not established by any 
striking example. — It is but a short step from the living to the 
real, thence to the true, and to that which realizes the purpose of 
its existence, the good. On é-i-¢ (Ep. 7-v-s) for éo-v-s, in the neut. 
contracted to «0 see Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 245 ff.; we must reject 
however what is said there about the German wahr. Bugge Ztschr. 
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XX 33 tries to show traces of su-, good, in European languages. — 
With the Skt. partic. s-at is connected No. 208 ét-e0-¢ = sat-ja-s. 
Whether 26-@-20-¢ (Dor. é6-40-s) comes directly from the rt., or, as 
Kuhn holds Ztschr. IV 30, from a stem gor = Skt. sat I do not at- 
tempt to determine. Further ?tor-wo-¢ like @rv-wo-; must have meant 
originally real, ready; the latter seems immediately comparable to 
the Skt. satva-m truth. The Osc. es-wf = Lith. es-aba, which accord- 
ing to Lange means caput, in the sense which the word has in the 
Roman law, but which perhaps rather means property, has been dis- 
cussed by me Ztschr. IV 236. Schleicher indeed holds the Lith. 
word, as well as esni-s to be an invented one, foreign to the popular 
idiom. — The connexion of s-on(t)-s and sont-icuw-s with this rt. has 
been recognized by Clemm and established Stud. IIT 328, while Bugge 
IV 205 confirms it by northern analogies. Language regards the 
guilty man as the man ‘who it was’. 


565) Rt. éc Fec &-vv-us clothe, si-wa fueér-co-y dress, 
éo-S0-s, é6-9-4(r)-¢ clothing, &évd-g (elév0-s) 
clothes, éavd-g covering round. 

Skt. rt. vas (vas-é) put on, vas-man, vas-ana-m, vas- 
tra-m clothes, vas-dna-s covering ‘round, covered 
round. — Zd. vanh to clothe, vanh-ana (n.) vag- 
tra (n.) clothes. 

Lat. ves-ti-s, vesti-o. 

Goth. ga-vas-jan to clothe, vas-ti clothes. 


Cymr. gwis-coed vestes, Corn. guisc vestimentum 
(Ae. 291— 151), 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 481, Kuhn Ztschr. II 132, 266. —F is 
clearly seen in xetasiyvony (W135), émvenwévos, emrgcacPar, é<ooto 
(Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 113), in the Aeol. yéu-wata = Feo-nara, 
Dor. yij-we, yéo-ree orody (Hesych.), Lacon. Béo-to-v, Bét-to-v (E. M.), 
Cypr. teou-¢, ep. p. 550 and Ahrens D. Aeol. 31, Dor. 46. Ebel 
Ztschr. IV 202 will not allow the Homeric form eiuar to pass as ori- 
ginally a perfect because of the want of reduplication. But as it has 
a decided perfect meaning, and as from the early uncertainty of the 
F£ the initial sound was variable, not much stress is to be laid on 
this want. The two forms of éavd-¢ differing only in the quantity of 
the « are discussed by Buttmann Lexilog. II 11. He separates the 
adjective from this rt.; but as he himself recognizes the meaning of 
‘covering’ as a legitimate one for this adjective, we shall add the 
adjective also here, especially as the striking analogy of the Skt. 
vas-ana-m and vas-dna-s comes in to help us. It is formed like 


a 
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a-wev-nve-s. For tudor p. 702. — The rt, Fec clothe agrees with 


' that discussed under No. 206, which means dwell, in the common 380 


notion of a protecting surrounding. A middle position between cloth- 
ing and dwelling is held by the Lat. vas (vasis), which is perhaps 
rightly placed here, especially as Skt. wds-ana-m means clothing, 
dwelling, vessel. Cp. Pictet II 277. — This and the foregoing root 
are discussed thoroughly by Hainebach ‘Die Wurzeln FEC und EC 
Giessen 1860’, with many precise deductions and striking remarks, 
though in other points I cannot agree with him, especially with re- 
ference to the number of words, which he derives from these roots. 


566) goxego-¢ evening (subst. and adj.), éoxéga evening, 
Eomég-L0-s, é62EQ-1v6-g of evening. — Lat. vesper, 
vespera, vesper-tinu-s. — Lith. vakara-s, Ch.-Sl. 
vecert’ evening, vecer-int éomeguvds. — Cymr. 
ucher vespera (Z.* 828): O.-Ir. fescor, Corn. 
gwespar, Arm. gousper (Z.2 781, 131, 133), Cymr. 
gosper (Spurr. Dict.). 


Pott I1 121. — The explanation from ‘divas-para the end of the 
day’, suggested by Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 190, and approved by Benf. II 
208, must be abandoned, if only because of the Slavo-Lith. words. 
As p comes from k, but not & from p, these take us back to a pri- 
mitive form vas-kara-s. Hence in Latin, here as well as in lupu-s 
(No. 89), the representation of a k by a p must be admitted. For 
the £ in the Aeol. Féomege Ahrens D. Aeol. 32. In Homer we have 
wévov 0 ént Zoneoov 21deiv O 786 and the like. — As vas-a-ti-s means 
night in Skt., we may probably see a kindred word here, and in the 
German West, and perhaps the rt. of our word in vas cover round 
(No. 565). — As contrasted with the Cymr. wcher, which must be di- 
rectly compared with the Lith. and Ch.-Sl. words, the other Celtic 
words which have been quoted might seem to have been borrowed 
from the Latin, did not the form espar in espar-tain eventide (Corm. 
Gl. p. 14, O’R. Dict. Z.? 55) which is certainly borrowed, speak 
at all events against the borrowed character of Ir. fescor. Ebel Beitr. 


TT 166 still quotes the puzzling Corn. gurthuper, for which we 


find however gurthuher Z.” 1073. ‘ 


567) Rt. Zec Sé-w (late fév-vv-ue perf. m. éeo-wow aor. 
act. €¢6-ce-v) seethe, bubble, féo-wa, fé-wo de- 
coction, €é-60-g seething, boiling, Ceo-r0-¢ sodden, 
En-do-¢ ardor. 

Skt, rt. jas (jasyd-mi, jas-d-mi), bubble, seethe, 
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fatigue oneself, d-jas exert oneself, pra-jas-ta-s 
boiling over (tmeoféwv). . 

0.-H.-G. jés-an, ger-ja-n [gdren| ferment, Mod.-G. 
Gisch-t [or Gédisch-t] yeast, froth. 


Benf. I 681, Pott W. II 2, 453, Kuhn Ztschr. II 137, Roth Ni- 
rukta, Erliuter. p. 78, where the meaning ‘seethe’ is established for 
some passages in the Rigveda, and conjectured also for the Zend. — 
For =, see p. 609. The less physical meaning of the post-Homeric 
chaos has its precedent in the use of the verb ¢ém. The «& of the 
Dor. S&40s, which Diintzer Ztschr. XVI 281 opposes to my etymology, 
finds its explanation in an older rt. 0g, which is preserved also in 
tet-An tossing of the sea, fctdo-s, fcAc-o: and further, the rule, good 


enough for practical purposes, that & in the Doric dialect is to be 


expected only in the place of an « which has come from 7, is liable 


381to important exceptions from the well-known fact that even ¢ in va- 


rious dialects not uncommonly appears in the older form of «a. 
Déderlein Gl. 2450 refers to this rt. also the Homeric {c-00-tegov 
(cneatdotegov Apoll. Lex.) xge0re I 203, which might indeed very well 
mean fervidius. Pott, who discusses this rt. Il? 805, refers to {07° 
to éxavea tov wédutog (Hes.), which, if taken as froth, foam, suits 
well here. Cp. Hesych. fefovcav a&petfovonr. 


568) Rt. he q-war, yo-roe sit. — Skt. ds (ds-é) sit, stay, 
dwell, 3 sing. ds-té, ds-a-m seat, ds-ana-m sedes. 
— Zd. dh sit, remain. — Lat. d-nu-s, O-Lat. 
Umbr. ds-a, Ose. aas-a, N.-Lat. dr-a. 


Bopp G1. Pott W. I, 2, 299. — That 7-wor has nothing to do 
with si-ow (part. £6-cs, fous), as Buttmann A. Gr. II 202 supposed, 


is shown on the one hand by the 7, which proves that the spiritus 


lenis was the original breathing, and on the other hand by the 3 pl. 
el-crat, €-atot, sf-ato which go back to ds-a-tai, ds-a-ta. The ¢ 
shortened from 7 is the same as in véw from v7yfa, in xéaé¢ from rt. 
KaF, The 3 sing. 76-tov, which has preserved the final s of this rt., 
as jo-tov has in the case of the rt. éc, shows that the initial aspi- 
ration has nothing to do with the loss of the 6 from the middle of 
the word (against Kuhn Ztschr. II 269), but is rather to be considered 
as not original. The spiritus asper originating in the lenis is dis- 
cussed on p. 676. In this case the resemblance in sound to the 
words of kindred meaning &%o, sicw may have favoured the sharp 
aspiration. Hence it is not admissible to separate rt. i}c from ds and 
to attach it to rt. vas dwell, as Hainebach wishes to do in the essay 
mentioned under No. 565, p. 18. Benfey I 418 derives 7j6-vyo-g from 
this rt. in the sense of sedatus, a derivation well supported by the 
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meaning of the word. Lobeck Proleg. 339 quotes adjectives similarly 
formed. Even 7-usg0-¢ tame, perhaps properly, dwelling with, as it 
were settling down with, may be derived from this rt. by means of 
the suffix -weeo = Skt. mara (ad-mara-s greedy, rt. ad = Gr. @& 
No, 279), discussed by Aufrecht Ztschr. I 480. For the rt. jam re- 
strain, from which Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. II 320 derive fjwego-s, 
shows a different initial sound in ¢ju-/e. — For the Italian words 
see Macrobius Saturn. [Ii 2,8, Mommsen Unterit. D, 244, Aufr. u. Kirchh. 
If 402. — Perhaps the Lith. as-la floor belongs here; this would be 
analogous to the Hom. elowevy (also elewevy, caowevy in Hesych. and 
in other forms), low ground (= éo-a-wevn), for Classen’s explanation 
of this word as ‘the clothed’, from No. 565, poetical as it is, seems 
to me improbable for so ancient a word (Beobacht. iib. den hom. 
Sprachgebrauch, 2. Theil, Frankf. 1855 p. 10). —— The meaning pre- 
valent in the Skt. ds attaches itself exceptionally also to the form 
as-ta-m home, which evidently belongs rather here than to the rt. as 
in its usual sense. Could as breathe, and ds sit be linked by the 
intermediate notion ‘stop for breath’? — With regard to the Italian 
word for altar it is noteworthy that Skt. ds (Pet. D. I 729) is also 
used of men praying and sacrificing at the altar. 


569) too-g (for Fuofo-s) Aeol. iooo-¢ [Att. ”Zo0-g] equal. 
— Skt. wishw (adv.) to both sides, vishwva-m 
aequinoctium, vishu-vant holding the middle. 


Pott 11 272, Benf. II 222. — An initial F is proved by the Hom. 382 


fem. gion, by yroyov icov, Lacon. Blwe icws (Hesych.). That the o 
has displaced a consonant following it, is shown by the Aeolic form 
(Ahrens D. Aeol. 66), to which belong also iooog yolnvn, loccéotar 
xinoovotat (cp. ten) and perhaps also Iocw’ 1 AgcBog to medtegov 
(Hesych.). From yoyov we can see that this consonant was a second 
digamma. Now the stem so arrived at is identical with Skt. vishwoa 
(for visva), an expansion of vishw (for visw) like that of xolv to zoddo 


~ i. e. zoifo. The rt. of vish-w is held to be Skt. wish (vis) separare, 


which may be conjectured in dis-oves poeaymot, cioouevos poakauevos 
(Hesych.). In that case & would be prefixed as in céegou by the side 
of Hom. éégo7. Thus we could also arrive at oio-a, which accord- 
ingly meant, like 7 ion, the equal share. Hence «iovwo-g and the 
Ionic everciwd-o, Att. xotorciudm use up, spend. — We must reject the 
comparison with Skt. vigva-s (i. e. vik-va-s) omnis (Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 272) and idvog (Ahrens u. s.) and also Fick’s comparison with Skt. 
éshé wish and O.-H.-G. éra, which are entirely distinct in meaning. 


570) oco-g, 60-g, o@o-g, o@-¢ whole, sound, ow-xo-s 
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strong, «0-0, o0-f-@ (more correctly o@§c) heal, 
save, 6@-tyj9 saviour, &-Ga-ro-¢ past healing. — 
Lat. sd-nu-s. 

Benary Lautl. 235, and after him Benfey I 360 compare Skt. 


sah-ja-s strong, sah-ja-m soundness. In that case sagh would be the ~ 


rt., but Gr. x is hardly ever dropped before vowels. Pictet Ztschr. 
V 38 agrees with this view. But his own comparison of Go-o-¢ with 
Skt. sava-s Soma-juice, offering, is untenable for this primitive ad- 


jective. The different vowels of the adjective are treated by Lobeck — 


El. II 121. The relation of od-we to our rt. is difficult, because in 
Homer, as Aristarchus noticed (Lehrs? p. 86), it means only cadaver. 


See on this point Delbriick Ztschr. XVII 238. Among the numerous ~ 


proper names belonging here Zaw, the name of a Nereid, hence 
_ ‘saving goddess’, is noteworthy (Pott Ztschr. VI 272). — We might 
conjecture some kinship with Lat. so-briw-s, which when compared 
with ébriu-s strikingly reminds us of cwmewar, with so-spe(t)-s, by the 
side of seispes (C. I. L. No. 1110), treated by Corssen Nachtr. 250, 
and connexion might even be conjectured with the words discussed 
under No, 555. It seems to me somewhat bold to base this group 
on rt. éc (No. 564) with a lost vowel (cp. Skt. s-mas = sumus). It 
is better not to go beyond sa as the root-syllable, from which pro- 
bably come also sacer and sanctu-s, sancio. 

571) Rt. ca oc-w, 67-9-@ sift, o7-6-r90-v sieve. — Lith. 

sij6-j-w sift, sé-ta-s sieve (rt. sé). 

Pott W. I 306, Benf. 1 398 f, — A late by-form is ovvto-» sieve 
owiage sift; an older by-form, as it seems, of 679-0 is 79-0 (7-0, 
7%-w0-s) with the meaning strain, filter. The replacement of the o 
by the spir. lenis instead of by the spir. asp. is explained, as in the 
case of 2y-a, by the following aspirate (Lobeck Rhem. p. 93). Lobeck 
conjectures also a connexion with ce/w shake (cp. No. 556). As sowing 
is a sifting scattering shaking, the rt. sa, which is widely spread in 


s 


383 several families of speech (sa-tu-s, sé-vi, sé-men = O.-H.-G. sa-mo, 


pres. se-r-0 = se-s-o, Goth. saian, Ch.-Sl. sé-ja-ti, Lith. sé¢-ju sow) 
might also be akin. (Cp. No. 389). Other combinations are made 
by Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 248, where he connects them with Skt. as 
throw and sd (sjd-mt). Pictet II 99, 286, where also A.-S. si-bi, O.-H.-G. 


sib [sieve] are quoted, and a connexion with Skt. sif No. 24> is sug- — 


gested. — In any case we might conclude even from the Greek forms 
that the weaker si stood by the side of the full root sa. — For dif- 
ferent Latin forms belonging here, especially Sa-e-turnu-s, Sd-turnu-s, 
pro-sa-p-ia (with expanding p) and others more or less certain, see 
Corssen I? 417 ff. — Biicheler in Polle de artis vocabulis Lucretianis 
p. 57 adds sae-clu-m as seed, race, not without probability. 
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572) - ozy-y silence, otye (adv.) silently, ovyd-c am silent, 
ovyn-Ao-g¢ silent. — M.-H.-G. swig-en, O.-N. sveig-ja 
flectere. [Cp. sway.] 

Pott W. III 356, Benf. I 464, Kuhn Ztschr. II 132, Grassmann 
XII 136. — I repeat this comparison in spite of the anomalous re- 
lation of the sounds, regarding Gr. y as softened from x (ep. rt. thay 
No. 367) and giving svik as the primitive form, from which a Teu- 


- tonic svih, svig would be explained; but I omit the Lat. sil-e-o be- 


cause of the Goth. ana-sil-an (to become quiet). Grimm Gr. II 17 
assumes as the primary meaning of the Teutonic words premere, 


' flectere. —- Of Greek dialectic forms we find iya: coxa Kvmouor 


(Hesych.) for which it is perhaps more correct to read with M. Schmidt 
Ztschr. IX 367 ya, and the still more remarkable é/ya cue. As 
an initial o, in spite of Mor. Schmidt Ztschr. X 208, in no dialect 
passes into e, oye, if correctly preserved to us, might be for cedya, 
and this for oftya, like teé Cretan for t£é, oé (Ahr. D. Dor. 51), 


573) Rt. cxay oxedg-o limp. — Skt. rt. khang (for skang) 
khang-d-mi limp, khang-a-s limping. — M.-H.-G. 
hink-e, han-c limping. 

Kuhn Ztschr. III 429, Pet. D. II 589, where inter alia khanga 
is quoted as the name of an unevenly constructed metre (cp. oxcfor). 
— The primary form is skag, nasalized skang. Hence has come, by 
the change of g before j into d, Gr. oxofo i. e. cued-j-0 (cp. 6&f-@ 
rt. Foey No. 141); the verb seems to occur only in quite late writers; 
except with the present stem. Pott W. III 106. The German form 
came from the initially abbreviated kang, with the regular shifting 
of the mutes (cp. No. 118). 


574) oofy tail. — O.-N. svipa, 0.-H.-G. sweif’ tail. 


Benf. I 342, Kuhn II 132, IV 18. — 1 follow both in this com- 
parison only. For it is still doubtful to me whether pofy mane, by 
the side of copy was developed from svabd. O-N. svif motus re- 


pentinus, vibratio, O.-H.-G. swifan circumagi, vibrare are certainly 


akin in meaning to cofém scare, cof-co0-¢ violent, but the 6 of these 
words originated in £, as is seen from cov-aed-¢ cof-aed-s Hesych. 
(cp. p. 573). Underlying them is the rt. ov, cev-o, écovwévog, on 
which I cannot share the conjecture of Ebel (Ztschr. I 300, cp. Pott 
W. 1 691). ~To ced belongs probably Lat. swé-cula windlass, machine 
for pulling. With cofeeog Usener Rhein. Mus. XX 150, probably 
correctly, connects the almost obsolete subidu-s excited, the opposite 384 


- of which in-subidu-s ‘securus’ is more common. [Cp. Gell. XIX, 9, 9, 
 Gronoy. but Hertz reads subito in § 11.] 
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575) pone ¢ spongy, damp. — Goth. svamm-s oxoy-yo-s, 
0.-H.-G. swam, O.-N. svépp-r, Goth. svum-sl swamp. 


Kuhn Ztschr. IV 17, who rightly. goes back to a stem svam, 
from which other Teutonic words (0.-H.-G. swimman &c.) may be 
derived. From this we also derive (with him) sgdy-yo-s with the 
by-forms ondy-yo-s, omxoyy-te, in which F has either, as in the pro- 
nominal stem spe = sva become hardened to g, or, as probably in 
the form Aéomo-¢ No. 544, to z. The suffix might be softened from 
-uo. Corssen 1? 161 is probably right in regarding fwngu-s as a bor- 


rowed word, on the ground of the f, which in no other case comes ~ 


from v. Pott W. Il 2, 224. 


516) otlepy-t-s, otedy-i-¢, oregy-t-¢ iron for rubbing or 
scraping. — Lat. strag-ali-s. 


For the three Greek forms, of which the last comes nearest to ~ 


the Latin, see Lobeck El. I 502, Rhemat. 55. The rt. certainly can- 
not be separated from that of the Lat. string-o (No. 577). 
Benf. I 671: 


577) orocyé (st. oronpyy) drop, 6toayy-ev-w force through, 


otoanyy-cdn, oroupyyad-té cord, knot, oroapyad-- 


(-€-@ strangle. — Lat. string-o, stric-tu-s, stric- 
ti-m, stric-tiiva, strig-mentu-m, strig-a, strang-ulare, 
terg-o. — O.-H.-G. stric, strang, strangi strong. 


The rt. strang, strag, for we may assume this (Pott W. III 687), 
has two main meanings ‘to draw through, force through’ and ‘to 


strip’. The former comes out clearly in the Greek words, of which ° 


oteayy-oveie retention of urine, xara orecyya dsivy may also be 
mentioned. From this the cognate meaning of tying together, press- 
ing is easily developed, and this comes out with especial clearness 


in string-o (for streng-o), nodus strictus, vitem perstringere: the Germ. 


streng (rigorous, rough), sich anstrengen (to exert one’s self), with the 
Hom. oreedy-o-war to be pained, to grow exhausted, are not far re- 
moved. With respect to the connexion of oreevy-o-woe it is worth 
noticing that the cod. Harl. in w 351 gives the variant oroeéyyeotor 
(ye. orgéyyeoar’), and the same word is explained in Schol. A on 
O 512 by oteayytector. Cp. Lob. Rhem. 54. — The second main 
meaning meets us in usages like folia ab arboribus, oleam, bacam 
stringere; with this is connected No. 576 with the Ch.-Sl. strug-a-ti 
or strug-a-ti radere: striga stroke, swathe (Fest. 314) is also akin, and 
terg-o for sterg-o is connected Leo Meyer I 190, Corssen Beitr. 487. — 
The forms compared by Lobeck, oteayyds, steoyyviog curved, might 
possibly come from the first main meaning in the sense of forced, 


ad 
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wrested. Pictet II 171 is perhaps right in his conjecture that coey- 
vn plait, wickerwork with tweydvee Whonal, GvvdsoElg TETHOVAVOWEV aL 
éumendeypwévoer (Hesych.) came from this rt. in the form starg. Cp. 
tvebny and ovebyn No. 250. It is worth noticing for this the Ir. sreang-, 
aim stringo, sreang cord. But I cannot admit any connexion with 
oteépo. — Kuhn Ztschr. IV 25 f. groups some of the words here 


-compared along with the Skt. rt. sarg, for which he establishes the 385 


meaning stretch. — Cp. Joh. Schmidt Voce. I 54. 


578) Rt. cu xa6-6v-0 (xat-rv-@) patch, cobble, fix the 
warp, %&6-60-wo (xdér-rv-ua) leather, cobbler’s 
work, xattv-¢ piece of leather. 

Skt. rt. stv siv-jd-mi suo, sji-ta-s sutus, sji-ti-s 
sutura. 
Lat. su-o, sti-tu-s, st-tor, si-tira, sii-téla device, si- 
b-ula awl. : 
Goth. siwu-ja émgéganto, O.-H.-G. siud (m.) sutura, 
sou-m seam, swi-la subula. 
Ch.-Sl. sij-a (inf. si-ti) ééarm, si-lo subula, Lith. 
siuv-w (inf. siv-ti) sew, siv-ta-s sewn, embroidered. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1346, Benf. I 290, Diefenb. II 217. — We 
may take siw as the Indo-Germanic, sw as the Graeco-Italic root. 
Grassmann Ztschr. XI 5 regards this séw or siv, perhaps correctly, 
as an expansion of rt. s? bind (No. 602). We might be disposed to 
derive the first part of xao-ov-w from the form xes* déeuca (Hesych.) 
discussed by Lobeck Paralip. 80, 177, did not the Greek law of com- 
position recommend us rather to conjecture the apocope of xate, 
a process which is not surprising in a word of such daily use. There 
are similar mutilations of sata in “ates (Hur. Cycl. 544), xevaéars 
(Hes. “E. 666), in the Hom. xoBBade with the v. 1. xcuBods, naoyede 
= xaréozye, a similar forgetfulness of the composition in éxadevdor. 
This answers the objections of Walter Quaest. Etymol. p. 7. — ‘suere 
the very ancient word for working in leather’ Hehn 11. 


579) ob-s, v-¢ pig. — Zd. hu (m.) pig. — Lat. si-s. — 
0.-H.-G. si sow, Goth. sv-ein yotoos. — Ch.-Sl. 
su-inija vs. 

Bopp Gil., Pott W. I 1327, Miklosich Lex. — The Gothie word 
is a parallel a su-inu-s, and may be compared in another way with 
the stem of the feminine ovawa (= ov-av-ia), Vara (Leo Meyer 


. Ztschr. V 384): the Slavonic word has taken a second suffix. For the 


rt. we may appeal to the saying ‘swe nihil genwit natura fecundius’ 
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(Cic. de Nat. Deor. II 64), and conjecture the rt. sw generare (No. 
605); this seems to me, with Benfey I 411 and Justi Handbuch des 
Zend 326, more probable than that, as Bopp and Pictet 1 370 think, 
sti is to be taken as a natural sound, and Skt. sd-kara-s (rt. kar make 
No. 72) to be explained as ‘the Su-maker’: sé-kara-s is rather a 
derivative from the st. st by means of the double suffix -ka-ra = Gr. 


na-ho, Lat. cu-lo (Studien I, 1,260). Cp. o7-na- vg Adumves, ov-B-e0-5 


(cod. ov uBoo- $s)" neimgos Hes. — To v-¢ we may probably refer with 
Plutarch 3-v-¢ vvvn ploughshare, which Jac. Grimm. Gesch, 57 dis- 
cusses further. ; 


580) opyé (st. opyx) wasp. Lat. vespa. — O.-H.-G. 
wefsa. — Lith. vapsa gadfly, |Lett. apsa, Ch.-Sl. 

Osa, VvOSa wasp. 

Pott II! 112, Férstemann Ztschr. II] 50, Kuhn I 66. Grimm 


Gr. III 366 holds the Teutonic word to be borrowed from the Latin. 
— The connexion of these words is as probable, as their explanation 


3861s difficult. Perhaps the full stem-form was vaspa, to which the Lat. 


vespa comes nearest; this form would appear in Gr. as feoma, and 
with an individualizing « (cp. téoa-&, uwvoun-& by the side of uvepo-s 
No. 482) would give Feomax, from which with the loss of the first 
syllable (cp. toeewefa for tetecmega) we might get oxdx lon. exnx, 
and, with the aspiration not uncommon with o, opyx (cpadio rt. 
spal No. 558, copeéeayos by coxaeayos). In the northern languages 
we must assume metathesis. The rt. is unknown. — Grassmann 
Ztschr. XII 97 compares Skt. Khéka-s bee with cpyé. But the é 
presents a difficulty, and the origin of Khéka-s, which has many other 
meanings, is quite obscure. 


bas 


Lad 


a | 
. A Greek & corresponds to an Indo-Germanic ks, for 
which ksh is to be expected in Sanskrit, hs (chs) in the 
Teutonic languages, ss or s in Old Irish. 


581) adgé-o keep off, help, cdcé-y-rj@ helper. — Skt. 
raksh-d-mi guard, keep, deliver, raksh-aka-s de- 
liverer, raksh-ana-m defence. 


Bopp GL, Pott W. Il 2, 455. — An expansion of the rt. 


ark, alk treated under No. 7, by the addition of an s, so that dAcz 
and Skt. raksh both go back to arks. Cp. above p. 67. 
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582) agov (st. dfor) axle. — Skt. aksha-s axle, wheel, 
: cart. — Lat. axi-s. — O-H-G. ahsa. — Ch.-Sl. 
ost, Lith. aszi-s axle. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 375, Benf. 167, Pet. D., where the meaning 
axle is established for the Skt. word. — &u-a&a, older éu-céw (like the 
Hom. &uvdcs), points to the noun-stem retained in Skt. and German; 
au- 18 however certainly for dua (No. 449). We may with Pott ID? 

- 590 consider d= as an expanded &y (No. 117). | 


x 


583) abv§-o (Hom. aé&-), avé-cv-@ increase, multiply, 
avi-n, abé-y-or-s, ad&r-ux growth. — Skt. 
vaksh-d-mi cresco, vaksh-ajd-mi augeo. — Goth. 
vahsja wax, vahs-tu-s abégorg. — Lith. dukse- 
ta-s (or dugsz-ta-s) high. — O.-Ir. ds, was super, 
im ochtwr in superiore parte, wasal superus, 


; nobilis, Cymr. wch supra, uchel altus, ep. Uxello- 
: dunum Caes. (Z.2 634, 657, 768, 125, 818). 

: Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 462, Benf. I 93, — Cp. No. 159, where 
q the shorter roots vag, ug and their expansion to aug were discussed. 
4 By the addition of an s (ep. p. 67) vag became vaks (Skt. vaksh) 
4 Gr. Fe&, with a prothetic ¢ @fFe&, with a ‘thinning’ from fe to v 
p avé Op. p. 565. 

: 583b) é& (Boeot. Arcad. és), éx (Locr. é). — Lat. ex, 387 
: ec, é. — Ch-Sl. izt, Lith. isz out. — O.-Ir. ass, 
4 ess ex, echtar extra, imm-echtar extremitas (Z.? - 
4 632,°781). 


; For the dialectic forms of é see Keil Jahn’s Jahrb. Supplmtb. 
_ IV p.543. — It is as easy to see that these prepositions go together, 
- as is it hard to trace the connexion completely. The clearest point 
_. is the connexion of the longer form é§ with Lat. ex, Ir. ass. These 
languages are also alike in their possession of an ek as well, which ap- 
pears in the Lat. ec-fero, ec-fatu-s, ec se produnto (Cie. de Legg. II 9, 
Vahlen Ztschr. f. d. dsterr. Gymn. 1860 p. 17), and in the Ir. ech-tar. 
From ek we may explain also Osc. eh-trad extra, the h here replacing 
the tenuis as in saahtwm (Corssen Ztschr. XI 327). The mutilation 
of ec to é was discussed on p. 80. A parallel to ¢ is supplied by 
the Umbr. ehe, eh, inasmuch as Umbr. h is often a mere sign of the 
length of the vowel (Aufr. u. Kirchh. I 77). — The analogies col- 
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lected on p. 39, of which &p, abs by the side of azo, ab is the 
clearest, leave hardly the possibility of a doubt that ek is the older 
form, ex one formed by the addition of a case-suffix. Hence every- 
thing would be as it should, did not the Ch.-Sl. form point to a 
media instead of a tenuis, while the Lith. (Schleicher Lith. Gr. 279) 
presents no objection to this, as elsewhere a final z changes into the 
hard sz. Therefore, either in the Graeco-Italian language an original 
g must have been hardened under the influence of initial letters in 
its neighbourhood (éutefva, éxmtyw), or in Slavonic an original k 
must have been softened. In the former case, which is to me the 
more probable, ag, eg would be the primitive form, for which we 
might conjecture kinship with rt. ag (No. 117). — If Goth. us (Germ. 
er-) is akin to the fuller ex, as Diefenbach Wtb. I 116 conjectures, 
it has lost the guttural before s, like lis-an compared with déyeww 
(No. 538). — But the attempts -to point to anything corresponding 
in Sanskrit are unsuccessful. The form dvis open, manifest, com- 
pared by Bopp Vel. Gr. III 492, does not approximate in sound or 
meaning. The comparison with vahis, out, outwards, which Pott 
I? 612 tries to establish, is likewise impossible, as Corssen I? 156 
and Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268 now admit. — éoyaro-¢ is in any case 
a kind of superlative: of 2&, like extrémus, but it can hardly be de- 
termined whether it comes directly from é&-ato-s, or possibly by 
means of a derivative suffix. 


584) &€ six, &-ro-g. — Skt. shash sex, shash-tha-s sextus. 
Zd. khshvas six. — Lat. sex, sex-tu-s. — Goth. 
saihs, saths-ta(n). — Ch.-Sl. ses-t?, Lith. szesz? sex, 
Ch.-SL ses-tyj, Lith. szész-ta-s sextus. — O.-Ir. sé 
sex, sessed sextus; Cymr. chwech sex, chuechet 
sextus (Z.? 303 ff.). 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. 11 73, Leo Meyer Ztschr. IX 432, Stier X 238. — In 
addition to the traces of a v which the Zend form shows, and which 
are confirmed also by Armenian and Keltic forms, we have now the 
most certain evidence of a Greek fé¢& On the Heraklean tables we 
find Fe&juovta, Fe&onatior, Féxtog (Ahrens d. Dor. 43), on an old 
Laconian inscription (C. I. No. 1511) according to Kirchhoff’s reading 
‘Studien z. Gesch. d. gr. Alphab.’? p. 95 FEXE — — i. e. Fe&nuovta. 
Similarly on a Delphic inscription according to Wescher Annali 
dell’ Inst. 1866 (vol. 88) p. 1. In Homer, as is shown not only by 
Leo Meyer but also by Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 81 p. 681, Féé is indi- 
cated by passages like E 270 tay For Ft& éyévovto, though others 
are opposed to an initial consonant. Hence we must unconditionally 
assume svex as the primitive Graeco- Ttalic form: from this the Lat. 


eS eee 
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sex developed as se from sve, Gr. Féé like Fe from cfs. The origin 
of the numeral, and the guttural appearing in Zend before the 
sibilant, are not yet cleared up. 


F 


A Greek F is either proved to exist or is to- be in- 
ferred in the following words, as. the representative of an 
original v, retained in the Keltic languages only when 
initial (Ir. as f, Brit. as gu), in the other families preserved 
universally. 

585) atég, alév (del) always, ai-dvo-¢ everlasting, al-ov 

lifetime, time, éx-né-ravd-¢ lasting for all time. 

Skt. éva-s, course, conduct, in the plur. custom, 
manners. 

Lat. aevu-m, ae(vi)-td(t)-s, ae(vi)-ternu-s. 

Goth. aw-s time, afwv, aiv (adv.) unquam, aiv-eins 
ataviosg, O.-H.-G. éwa, law, contract, marriage. 

O.-lr. dis des dis gen. disa disso tempus, aetas (Z.? 
30, 238, 787), Cymr. ois, Corn. hwis; Cymr. oet, 
Corn. oys (Z.? 101, 292). 

All the forms of this adverb, — which are numerous — are 
quoted by Ahrens d. Dor. 378 f. At the head stands ofFe/ C. I. No. 1: 
the derivative ai-dvo-¢ (cp. wawl-dio-s, wt-vvvPe-dto-s) comes nearest 
to the Lesh. ai. én-ns-ravd-¢ was discussed by me in Ztschr. I 34. 
The preposterousness of the derivation from érog comes out clearly 
from such phrases as mlvvol éxnetavol (§ 86), nomdy émnetavds 
(@ 233). Déderlein Gloss. 1040 agrees with this. The Alexandrine 
grammarians are far removed from this absurdity, which only arose 
from the apparent similarity of éwerjovos, used in quite a different 


_ way 7 118: for they explain the word by ovveyys. The 4 reminds us 


of the Boeot. 7i= det. éa-ns-ravd-g is a formation like ép-nuég-to-s, 
from the stem affeg or perhaps affo (= Lat. aevo), curtailed into 
ne, with the suffix -tana, which is employed in the same way in the 
Skt. ni-tana-s present, and in the Lat. cras-tinu-s, diu-tinu-s. — From 
the stem off comes afF-av, though we must admit that there in no 


‘authority for the digamma here, with an ampliative suffix like 


dyn-cv from rt. d&y« (dynos), yeyu-@v from yetua, The Skt. and Lat. 
Currius, Etymology. 31 


38 
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words have come from this adv with the addition of a short a: the 
Teutonic words belong to the same formation. A shorter stem 
underlies the acc. ata (Bekk. Anecd. 363, Aesch. Choeph. 346 [350 
Dind.] according to G. Hermann). — The greatest difficulties are 
caused by the relation of the Skt. éva-s (i. e. aiva-s), the meaning 


ae) 


of which is throughly discussed by Kuhn Ztschr. II 232, to dju-s, 


which means as an adjective living, as a masculine substantive, when 
oxytone, man, when barytone, like Zd. dyw, time of life, and to djus 
(n.) life, long life. Boethl. and Roth in the Pet. Dict. separate these 
two words entirely from éva-s, conjecturing for the former a de- 
rivation from rt. an (2), for the latter a derivation from rt. ¢ go. 
Could not djus be for divas and so belong here after all? — Ebel 
Beitr. Il 159 compared Ir. dis with Skt. djus, in Z.? 238 it is placed 
among the u-stems. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 735 assumes divs-i-s (sic) as 
the primitive form. In any case dis is immediately for aissu i. e. 
aistu or for atssi i. e. aisti (the gen. disa aisso may belong equally 
well to the u-stem and to the i-stem):.from this it would be easy 
to infer an earlier aiuws- or aivas-tu (or -ti): ep. similar accumulation 
of suffixes in Lat. augus-tu-s, sceles-tu-s. Ebel Beitr. Il 158 rightly 
separates Cymr. oet and Z.? 101 also Corn. oys (if it is for oyt) from 


Tr. dis, Cymr. ois, Corn. huis: oet seems like Lat. aetas only to con- 
tain a t- suffix. 


586) Rt. dF d-i-w hear, perceive, éx-ca-i-c understand, 
a-i-ra-g (Dor.) favourite. — Skt. rt. av av-d-mi 
notice, favour, av-as satisfaction, favour, avi-s 
devoted. Zd. av turn to any one, protect. — 
Lat. au-di-o. 


The wider meaning of c-i-@ comes out especially in xiyyijs 
atovtsg (?mmor) A 532, whilst elsewhere this verb, which only occurs 
in the present stem (cp. Hesych. dete exovcate), as a rule denotes 
perception by the ear. Now as Skt. av according to the Pet. Dict. 
denotes both as a simple verb and also in composition with the pre- 
positions wt and pra ‘to notice’, I venture the comparison here given. 
Pott’s objections W. I 440, 647 do not shake me in it. The «& is 
prevalently short in Homer: the length is explained by the loss of 
the F, as in tox7-s¢ for toxél-sg. As in ¢6-t-@ the « passes from the 
present stem into the formation of other words. — B. and R. compare 
with this same root Lat. av-e-o, the use of which connects itself with 
the meanings to like, to favour, especially in the imperative of salutation 
ave, while av-idu-s, au-d-ax, av-dru-s are further removed, and per- 
haps belong altogether to No. 587 (cp. rt. dv No. 419). But with 


avere even Varro L. L. VI 83 connects awris, quoting the verse of — 


\ 
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Ennius (Trag. 70 Vahlen): Iam dudum ab ludis animus atque aures 
avent, Avide exspectantes nuntium. Hence we get the notion of noticing, 
regarding, which occurs in Gr. é/@. So it seems to me that we are 
justified in comparing it both with aw-di-o and with the awr-i-s, ov-s, 
which will have to be discussed under No. 619. As au-dio shows 
a stem expanded by the addition of d, so the post-Homeric ao@ in 
atod-é-cPor, alod-cv-s-cFor has arisen in the same way from GF by 
the addition of o@, like ci-cd-@ breathe, from the rt. dF breathe. 
Further, we ought probably to refer the Hom. éx-y-17j-¢ with éx-n-1v-¢ 
to this rt. After Lobeck El. I 484 had shown that neither the form 
nor the meaning of these words suited the traditional derivation from 
émog (rt. Few No. 620), Déderlein Gl. 1016 recognized and Diintzer 


Ztschr. XIII 4 repeated the derivation from aJ-/-w: this very well 390 


agrees with the Homeric use of éx-y-t7js, which the ancients explain 
by 2oyrog ovvetog (vy 332 ovvex exnryg éoor ual cyylvoog nal éxéqewr), 
and of éx-n-tv-s, which p 306 (od yao tev éxytvos avtuBodroecs) 
means friendly regard. Diintzer adds also, perhaps correctly, év-n-1-¢ 


- kindly; which would thus be for év-7/-7-s. — To the meaning of 


affectionate, tender treatment, probably Lat. av-u-s, Goth. av-6 grand- 
mother, and Lith. av-yna-s avunculus attach themselves, corresponding 
to «-i-ra-g. Cp. &etog under No. 310. So Ascoli Ztschr, XII 157.— 
Finally B. and R. compare further the Gr. &-o (¢-wevar), with the usage 
of which Skt. av agrees in the meaning to pamper one’s self, to 
satisfy one’s self. I should agree with them, did not the Lat. sa-tur, 
sa-ti-s recommend another course. Cp. Pott Il? 853, W. I 440. 


587) Rt. oF &-o breathe, &-og avevua Hesych., an-we 
blow, @y-rn-¢ wind, &-edda blast, ab-ea breath, 
a-no (st. &feg) air, mist, &-i-o9-« breathe out, 
ac-&-o breathe, aod-wa heavy breathing. 

Skt. rt. vd (vd-mi) blow, vd-ta-s, vd-ju-s wind. — 
Zd. vd blow. 

Lat. ven-tu-s. 

Goth. vaia xvéw, vind-s tveuos. 

Ch.-Sl. vé-j-ati flare, Lith. véja-s wind, 6-ra-s air, 
storm. 

O.-Ir. hi feth in auram (Goid. p. 46), ten-feth aspi- 
ratio (for do-in-feth), tin-fet inflat, do-n (rel. pron.) 
-infedam inspiramus; Cymr. and Corn. avel, Arem. 


auel aura, ventus (Z.” 884, 432, 817). 

Bopp Gil., Pott W. I 298, Benf. I 262, Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 

241. — For &w Lobeck Rhemat. 4; many different deductions are 
31% 
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supplied by Déderlein Gl. 1 ff. We must start from a primitive form 
av, which changes into va as auks into vaks (No. 583). The aFe 
preserved in &y-we is parallel to the doubly vocalic form aFe& there 
discussed; For @jg@ and &edda the Aeol. «tye (Ahrens d. Aeol. 
38) and w%-sdla, Dor. &Byjo (Ahr. d. Dor. 49), Mod. Gr. aBégus i. e. 
éFéoag (E. Curtius Gott. Nachr. 1857 p. 301) are important. By the 
word &Byje the Laconians denoted an oixnua crows éyov (Hesych.) 
from which it is probable that av-47) court is also an offshoot from 
this rt. With still more certainty we may refer here ov-go-s, a 
masculine form, as it were, of wt-ea, especially as oderoy Gov means 
a wind-egg, and Lith. dra-s comes so near. Otherwise Pott I* 123. 
The Lat. ventu-s, like Goth. wind-s, is perhaps to be taken as an 
expanded participial form. I do not attempt to decide whether awra 
is an inheritance from the Graeco-Italic time, or is borrowed from 
the Greek. The wind-instrument ev-40-¢ may be placed here with 
as little hesitation. The Skt. vdpa-s has just the same meaning, and 
the word dham-ani-s, derived from rt. dham blow, means reed, pipe. 
— From the primary notion of breathing that of calling is developed. 


Hence ave call, e&v-ca-s, av-ty cry, avté-w, f-w-n for t-wF-n voice, — 


sound, with a syllable of reduplication not unknown even before the 
spir. lenis, as we see from i-ov@-o-s, (-dllw; &v-s@-¢ = av-&f-0-s, 


av-av-o-¢ dumb. For «td cp. No. 298. — Further Lobeck regards . 


&éo «iow sca as identical with &w ajow, and establishes the 
transition from breath to the notion of sleep in a note, to which 
Schol. on y 151 and Aesch. Choeph. 618 zvéovta vavm may be 
added, In a similar sense I have endeavoured Ztschr. 1 29 to establish 
f-av-o sleep as a reduplicated present to the aor. &-s-ca (Grammar 
§ 327, 17), a view in which I am not shaken either by the aor. 
lavoor in the Nekyia v. 261, or by Pott's vacillating language W. I 
1254. Otherwise Bugge Ztschr. XX 33. — More extensive combi- 
nations, such as Sonne Ztschr. XIII 428 ventures upon, do not seem 
to me convincing. 


588) avr-uijy (e), &dr-wy breath, vapour, é&-wd-¢ vapour, 
smoke. — Skt. dtman breath, soul, self, — 
O.-H.-G. dt-wm, O.-S. dth-om, A.-S. aed-m. 


Pott I' 196, Benf, I 265, Grimin Wtb. I 691, where the un-_ 


changed ¢ of the O.-H.-G. form is also discussed. — Boehtl. and Roth 
wish to derive dtman from rt. an (No. 419), but this receives no 
corroboration from the present grouping. Greek by-forms are supplied 
by det-wa pg, ast-ud-v avedua (Hesych.) for dFetua, &Fetmor. 
For the juxtaposition of the vowels in @it-wyv (cp. &irty above) see 
Sonne Ztschr. XII 277. — We saw on p. 65 that the word was pro- 
bably derived from No, 587 and expanded by a ¢. 


589) gue, no, spring, éag-vvd-¢ efag-1vd-¢ vernus. — Skt. 
vas-anta-s, Ld. varh-ra spring. — Lat. vér, ver- 
nu-s. — O.N. var spring. — Lith. vas-ara (fem.) 
summer, vas-ar-imi-s summer (adj.) — Ch.-Sl. 
ves-na eo. 

Pott I* 124, Benf. I 309, Schleich. Ksl. 137, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 
350. — For F the gloss of Hesych. is of importance, ylooss Zag, 
which Ahrens d. Aeol. 171 rightly regards as Boeotian and writes 
yioeos: we have also ysoe gag, Bnoecvteuov veeniccos, of dk 
J Fyoavtewov Aéyovor (Hesych.). The Féae thus established, which 
: was afterwards contracted into ye, is evidently fox Feo-we, Lat. vér 

for veser or verer. In opposition to Kuhn’s endeavours (Ztschr. I 376) 
to prove that the Skt. vas-anta-s, which, according to Max Miiller 
_ History of Sanskrit Literature p. 571, is not even a very old word, 
is identical even in suffix (cp. above p. 75), with Sonne Ztschr. XII 
_ 294 I regard this and Ch.-Sl. ves-na as other formations from the 
same root. The r-suffix, which is found in Greek, Persian, Latin, 
Old-Norse and Lithuanian must be regarded as very ancient. Simi- 


A 

, larly Pictet I 98. — On the two attempts to determine a root ep. 
above p. 44. 

F 590) io-v (Fio-v) violet. — Lat. vio-la. 

; Pott I! 120. — Benf. I 314 compares Skt. visha-pushpa blue 


lotus, and connects it with visha-s poison. This is hardly credible, 
because of the meaning. Besides in that case we should have ex- 
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pected in Lat. wir-ola. The F occurs in Hesych. ya &v7, and also | 


in the compound Jevx0-io-v and~in the hiatus ddea lootepavar 
(Theogn. v. 250). Probably we may add the proper name ‘ody = viola 
with £ on a vase (Wachsmuth Rh. Mus. XVIII 581)..— Hehn 175, 
591) é-0-¢ poison. — Skt. vish-a-m, Zd. visha venenum, 
Skt. vish-d-s poisonous. — Lat. virus. — Iv. f%. 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I 314, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 79. The F 
cannot be further proved, but both form and meaning point clearly 
enough to a primitive form visa-s. The difference of quantity is 
noteworthy; the 7 is long in Latin and Greek, short in Skt. In the 
Pet. Dict. the Skt. words are traced back to rt. vish work, execute. 
— From é6-¢ Lobeck Rhem. 157 derives foouor, lotva ‘nam et 
peoucnoy dicitur in utramque partem’. Otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. V 50, 
Pictet Orig. 1 64, who compare Skt. jw ju-jd-mi, which in the Vedas 
means ward off, and is used also of sicknesses. It is against this 
view that in Homer @c&oto. means tend, and is used either with the 
- ace. of the person (dar Evoedaviov M 2) or of the part affected 
(6pPorpdy v 525). — Pott W. I 286, II, 2, 484. 
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592) i-¢ pl. iv-eg sinew, strength, ¢v-to-y nape of the 
neck, ‘Iqu-g, i-qe with strength, igvo-¢ powerful. 
— Lat. vi-s pl. vir-es for vis-es. 


The many difficulties which stand in the way of this com- 
parison, which seems so free from objections, are discussed by Pott 
W.1559 without result. But as traces of the f are to be found in 
Homer (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. II 29), as Hesych. gives the gloss 
yic fucg uel yf (2) xab éoyvs, and as there is evidence of the initial 
labial for ¢oyv-; — which cannot be separated from ’¢ — in the 
Lacon. Bicyvv by the side of yéoyvy (Hesych.), we must assume, as it 
seems, a Graeco-Italic stem vi, which originating immediately in the 
rt. vi plait (No. 593) meant in the first place band, cord, then like 
nervu-s (No.434) sinew, and finally strength. This stem was expanded 
in Greek in some forms by v, in Latin by s, afterwards becoming r 
(Kuhn Ztschr. Il 133, cp. IV 211 f.). For igs and the kindred forms 
see I. Bekker Hom. BI. 160. Cp. Kuhn Ztschr. X 290, Benf. I 294. — 
Or could we venture to assume a connexion with Skt. vaj-as (n.) 
strength and rt. vish execute? 


593) i-cv-g (¢) shield-rim, felloe of a wheel, ¢-réa (7) 
willow. — Skt. vajd twig, vi-ti-ka band, sling, 
ball, vé-tasa-s a kind of reed, vé-tra-s reed. 
Zd. vaét, (fem.) willow-twig (?). — Lat. vi-ter, 
vitta, vi-men, vi-ti-s. — O.~-H-G. wi-d cord, wi-da 
willow, A.-S. widde rope, [withy]. — Lith. vy-ti-s 
willow-switch, cask-hoop (Lex.), Lett. vitols 
willow, Ch.-Sl. vi-t? cyouvarov. 


Pott W. I 616, Benf. I 288, Kuhn Ztschr. II 133, Pictet I 223, 
Corssen 17540. — The of i-tv-¢ is established by the Aeol. Bi-tv-¢ 
(Ahr. 32), by 4 486 dqoa itvy xcupy, the F of t-réa by « 510 (ua- 
uoad t alysvoor wal éréav) and other passages in Homer (Hoffmann 
I] 33) and by yetéx in Hesych. According to Suidas itv-¢ also occurs 
in the sense of fré«, so that even Lobeck Paralip. 337 compares the 
two words with each other and with the Lat. wieo vimen. Further 
we may add with Pott oico-s yellow willow, ofov-« a kind of willow. 


On o for F see p. 561. The by-form edovivovg Inscr. of Andania ~ 


(edited by Sauppe Gott. 1860) 1. 22 is remarkable. — The rt. of all 
these words plainly occurs in the Skt. vja vja-jd-mi tego, vd va-jd-mi 
texo, vieo, in the Lat. wie-o, in the Ch-Sl. vi-ti, Lith. vj-ti twist (a 
cord) (Schleich. Ksl. 134, Miklos. Lex, 65), expanded in Goth. vi-d-an 
bind up, vin-d-an wind. Cp. No. 594. 
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594) oi-vo-g wine, oi-vy vine, ofva(d)g vine, grape, wine, 393 
oiv-«g0-v, otvo-v (Hesyeh.) vine-leaf, vine-tendril, 
olv-ev8y vine-shoots, -blossom, grape. — Lat. 
vi-nu-m. 

The F is retained in Aleaeus (Ahr. d. Aeol. 32) and in Doric 


dialects (Ahr. d. Dor. 48, 55), and is clearly to be recognized in 
Homer (Hoffmann II 32). — Pott I1 120, II! 246 (cp. W. I 619) and 
Benf. I 288 took vt (No. 593) to be the rt. Kuhn Ztschr. I 191 
denies this, allowing this derivation indeed for vé-ti-s, but neither for 
oivo-¢ nor for vinu-m, which he prefers to compare with Skt. véna-s 
dear, laying stress upon the fact that véna-s is occasionally an epithet 
of the Soma-drink, so highly celebrated in the Vedas, and in fact 
deified. So Pictet I 254. But Pott Personennamen 584 has rightly 
returned to the old explanation. It is impossible to separate vi-nu-m 
from vi-ti-s, and the words immediately related to oivo-s, which are 
collected above, prove that the Greek words were by no means ex- 
clusively used of the drink, but just as much of the vine. Pott very 
appropriately compares the Lith. ap-vy-ny-s hop-tendril, plur. ap-vy-ne-t 
hops. The Skt. vénj-s braid of hair also belongs here. We cannot 
see why the fruit éf the twining plant should not itself have been 
called originally twiner. The Lith. word offers the most striking 
analogy. The fact is therefore that the Indo-Germans had indeed 
a common rt. for the idea of winding, twining, and hence derived 
the names of varions pliant twining plants, but that it is only among 
the Graeco-Italians that we find a common name for the grape and 
its juice. The northern names (Goth. vein, neuter, as against the 
German masc. &c.) are undoubtedly to be regarded with Jac. Grimm 
Gramm. III 466 as borrowed: so also the Keltic (Kbel Beitr. I] 154): 
O.-Ir. fin vinum (Z.? 53, Cymr. guin Z.? 127), finemain vitis, caer 
finemnach uva (Z.? 265). — Friedr. Miiller actually wishes to derive 
the Graeco-Ital. word from the Ethiopic wain; it is the reverse with 
Pictet II 317. Hehn 25, 414 pronounces very decidedly in favour of 
the origin of the vine and its name from the Semitic. 


595) 6-i-g, oi-¢ sheep, oi-eo-g of a sheep, of-w, 0-w sheep- 


skin. — Skt. av-i-s, avi-ka-s sheep, avi-kd ewe, 
avj-a-s, avj-aja-s oéog. — Lat. Umbr. ov-s, Lat. 
ovi-li-s, ovi-llu-s. — Goth. avi-str sheep-cote, 


av-éthi flock of sheep, O.-H.-G. aww-0 ovicula, 

[ewe]. — Lith. avi-s sheep, dvi-na-s wether, Ch.-Sl. 

ovt-ca ovis. — Ir. of ovis (Corm. Gl. p. 33). 
Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 34, Pott W. I 654. — Miillenhoff Gi. 
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to Quickborn under E-lamm discusses this Low-German word, for 
which in Westphalia we have aw-lamm, a word still in use with the 
meaning ‘she-lamb’ [Eng. ewe A.-S. eown]. The retention of the 
a in the Lat. avillas, ovis recentes partus (Paul. Epit. 14) is note- 
worthy. — The Skt. avi-s as an adjective means devoted, attached, 
and is probably derived from the rt. av discussed under No. 586. 
According to this the sheep was called pet, favourite, from its 
gentleness, as I conjectured Ztschr. I 34. So Pictet Orig. I 357. 
Schleicher Comp.® 371 conjectures that it is derived from rt. av 


394 clothe, which we shall have to discuss on p. 621. — Perhaps Ort7 is 


connected with the meaning sheep, ‘Sheep-Mountain’: im that case 
the name would approximate to the Goth. av-étht. 


596) of-wvd-¢ large bird. — Skt. vi-s (m.) bird, vajas 
(n.) poultry, birds (collective), Zd. vi (m.) bird. 

— Lat. avi-s. 
Benf, I 21. — We must assume the stem avi as Indo-Germanic, 


from this came Gr. 6fc, 6¢, with an ampliative suffix (cp. vl-wvd-s) 
6i-wvo-g (Alkman Fr. 60, 1. 6 Bergk*) of-vd-s: in Skt, the initial 


vowel was lost (cp. yt = api). The rt. is probably va, aw blow - 


(No. 587), which in other forms also has a varying initial letter. — 
Benfey regards «é-e-rd-¢ as related, comparing it immediately with 
Skt. vi-ja-ti-s bird; and also 6-w sorbus (by-forms 67, of, ova). The 
fruit of the tree, the sorb-apples [Germ. Vogelbeeren, bird- berries] 
are also called ove (n.) or 6a. 


597) @0-v (@o-v) egg. — Lat. dvui-m. — O-H.-G. & 
(plur. eig-ar). — O.-Ir. og ovum (Z.? 1014), Cymr. 

uy pl. uyew ova (Z.? 285), 
Pott I? 122, Benf. I 22. — From the form recorded by Hesych. 
ase te we Agyetor, and from the trisyllabic dio-v used by Sappho 


[Fr. 112 Bergk] we may (in spite of Lobeck El. I 442) argue with ~~ 


certainty to an older Graeco-Italic évjo-m, of which the Roman 
suppressed the y, the Greek the £. But both of these with the 
ancient a have been remarkably preserved in the modern Greek form 
avyo i. e. avgo, as I have shown Ztschr. VI 231. In the O.-H.-G. 
g too a trace of the v is still remaining, though it has changed its 
place. Leskien calls my attention to Ch.-Sl. aje, jaje ovum (Miklos. 
Lex. 1148): the first 7 of the second form is that which so frequently 
occurs, which strictly speaking has originated in the spir. lenis: jaje 
is therefore a parallel to @d-v. —- Hence Benfey’s acute conjecture 
is extremely probable, that the primitive form dvja-m, which we 
must assume, is a neuter adjective from the stem avi bird, which 
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under No.596 we saw to be Indo-Germanic, with the meaning 6on/@evov. 
— Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 128 holds the Keltic words to be 
merely akin to the Teutonic. 


Spiritus asper. 


A Greek spiritus asper is in the following words the 
representative of an Indo-Germanic initial s followed by 
a vowel, which s is retained in the other languages, with 
the exception of the Persian and the British family. 


598) Prefix a-, @-, 6- with. — Skt. sa- sam with. — 
Ch.-Sl. sa-, su-, si-, O.-Pr. sen, Lith. sa-, sa-, su- 
with. 


Bopp Gl., Pott I‘ 129, Schleicher Ksl. 136, Lit. Gr. p. 280. — 
The aspirated form has been preserved only in &-@e00-¢ (Herodian 
on M 391) and a-2é-c¢, but the so-called o& copulative is found very 395 
commonly with the spir. lenis, e.g. in &-Aoyo-¢ (No. 173), &-dedq-erd-s 
= Skt. sa-garbh-ja-s ‘i. e. co-uterinus (Kuhn Ztschr. II 129), é&-22d0-¢ 
= t60:me00-g plain, more rarely as 6, as in 6 mate-o-s, 0-fvé. Cp. 
Lobeck El. I 41, 86. This prefix has nothing in common with ovv, 
vy, nor with Latin cwm- con- co- or the German ga-, ge-, but 
a-we (No. 449), and perhaps No. 559 may be regarded as akin. — In 
Keltic the simple stem sa is not represented in any case actually in 
use. Ir. se hic, dat. siw (Z.? 347) belong to the stem sa. Ebel Beitr. 
Libe270 ft. .V 73 i. 


599) & in @&-ma& once, a-adoo-g single. — Skt. sa-hrt 
once. — Lat. sim-plex, sin-guli, sin-ci-ia (‘can- 


tatio solitaria’ Paul. Epit. p. 337). 


Pott 11 129, Zahlmethode 150, 156, Benf. I 381, Corssen I? 376. 
-— The numerals here grouped together point with certainty to a 
stem sam, sa with the meaning one, and probably akin to No. 598 
and 449. Hence &-nxaé is formed by composition with rt. may . 
(No. 343). sa-kyt with rt. kart cut, sim-plex for sem-plex with rt. 
plic plicare: singuli is however a diminutive formation for sen-cule 
(ep. homun-culu-s) with g for ¢ as in quadrin-genti ; with this J. Grimm 
Gramm. III 697 well compares the Old-Lat. nin-gulu-s = nullus (Fest. 
177 M.), which we must probably trace back to ne-oint-culu-s with 
Vahlen Ztschr. f. d. dsterr. Gymn. 1860 p. 15. It is hard to explain 
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sem-el, though it is apparently likewise akin; and in the case of 
sem-per (cp. parum-per, paulis-per and on the other hand 0O.-H.-G. 
simbles semper, simblum jugiter) it may be doubted whether it belongs 
here or to &vo-¢ (No. 428). With the stem sam = Gr. @ Pott and 
after him Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 161, VIII 129, Ahrens ib. 343, connect 
also the Gr. st. éy, which would then be for éw. In favour of this 
view the fem. w-te may be especially quoted: this would then be 
explained from éu-va or sm-ia, and similarly the Cretan numeral 
adverb &u-oneg (cp. é&cxeg), the Tarentine é&u-at1g = &-wa§ (Hesych.). 
Still considerable doubts yet remain. We have to consider, besides, 
the isolated erg for eig in Hesiod [Th. 145], the Aeolic and Homeric 
by-form of wéa tc, with the Homer. dat. of the mase. é-@, which does 


AH h 


not agree with the assumption that the s is a sign of the feminine. — : 


Ahrens’ attempt to explain this form otherwise seems to be very 


venture some. Finally oé-o-¢ alone approximates to both forms: this 


was discussed under No. 445. Hence it is only the forms quoted in 
the text which can be regarded as certainly akin. 


600) St. @uo (uo) cud-Fev from somewhere or other, 
a&ucig somehow or other. — Goth. swm-s some 
one or other, swm-an (adv.) some time, once. 


Bopp Gl. s. v. sama, with which as well as with Gr. awa-, owo- 
he identifies this stem: this is easily done by means of the notion of 
‘one’. Thus a kinship with No. 599 is also established. Still the 
above-mentioned use of this stem as an indefinite, common, as it 


appears, only to these two languages, deserves especial notice. — For 


the Greek forms belonging here cp. Buttmann A. Gr. II 361. 


600b) at-a, ap-cva dry, parch, avo-g, avadgo-g, ave- 
too-g dry, rough, «t-y-wd-¢ drought. — Skt. 
cush (cush-ja-mi) siccescere, ¢cush-ka-s dry, Zd. 
hush dry. — A.-8. sear dry, O.-H.-G. sdrén dried 
up. — Lith. sdus-a-s, Ch.-Sl. sech-ti dry. 

Fick? 198, Bugge Ztschr. XX 33. — I formerly added the Greek 
words to No. 610. But the spir. asp. is established for eta Enouiva 
by Herodian (ed. Lentz I 546). The original initial s has been pre- 
served in cav-x0-v* Enoov Sveenovoror (Hes.). The ¢ of the Sanskrit 
rt. has arisen from s, as the Zend word shows; hence sus is the 
Indo-Germ. root. A connexion with siccu-s (possibly for sus-cu-s ?) 
is probable. I leave evw singe under No. 610. 


601) Pronominal stem é, fe (for oFe), ope (ov, of, £) 
him (her)-self. themselves, é0-¢, 6-5, og-d-¢ own, 


ee ee 3 


a ee ee eS es se 
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his (her, their) own, i-dvo- own. — Skt. sva- 
(0.-Pers. huwa) self, sva-s own, sva-jam self. Zd. 
hva, qa suus. — Lat. se, suu-s (Old-Lat. souo-s). 
— Goth. sik self, svés ?v0g. — Ch.-SI. se (ace.), 
Lith. save self, Ch.Sl. se-bé sibi, svo- (in compo- 
sition) own, svo-j, Lith. savd-s-is suus. 


Bopp Vel. Gr. II 126, Windisch Stud. II 329 ff. — Cp. No. 305. 
— The use of the pronoun is originally generally reflexive, by no 
means confined to the third person, and has been retained as such to 
the present time in the Letto-Slavonic languages, and also in many 
traces in the Teutonic languages. Cp. Miklosich ‘On the reflexive 
use of the pronoun ov’, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Academie I p.. 
76, Jac. Grimm D. Gr. IV 319. — The Graeco-Italic stem sve split 
into two forms in Greek, fe, later é, and with a hardening of the 
to p, ope. Even Buttmann Lexil. I 58 f. suspected the identity of 
the two. For the numerous traces of the see Ahrens d. Aeol. 31, 
170 f., d. Dor. 42 (Fé-dvo-s), 250, Hoffmann II § 110. I have tried 
to show Ztschr. II] 75 (and Schweizer has done the same ib. 394), 
that the Homer. adverb 7 as (cp. Lacon. m/v = opi), is for on, 
and is parallel to the Goth. své as, how. Pott Il? 406 also hits upon 
the same idea, without knowing of our views. Jé-dvo-¢ is for ofe- 
dto-g (cp. a&t-dvo-s, worg-tdvo-s) with a weakening of « into e as in 
ie-Ot be. Froehde Ztschr. XII 160 adds érau relatives, which shows 
clear traces of the £. J é-ry-¢ : Fe = olxé-ty-¢ : ofnvo. Cp. p. 674. — 
Osean svat = Lat. s? (Corssen 1? 778) certainly belongs here, and 
very probably Gr. aw, ef; hence Homer. éze/ with a long first syllable, 
to be explained from éx-Fes, and, as Hugo Weber (Die Partikel sav 
p- 102) acutely conjectures, Hesych. Boduov — Korres i. e. ei nev. 
Cp. Gerland Griech. Dat. p. 15. 


602) é-we-g (st. (wave) thong, f-wov-re well-rope, (uaco-a 
flog, (waéo-FAn whip. 

Skt. rt. s¢ si-nd-mi, si-nd-mi ligo, vincio, st-man 
terminus, sé-manta-s top of the head. — Zd. hi-ta 
bound, bridled.’ 

0.-S. si-mo vinculum, O.-H.-G. sei-l, sei-d laqueus, 
tendicula, M.-H.-G. si-J harness for draught-cattle. 

Ch.-Sl. si-lo laqueus, sé-t7 tendicula, s?-tije Juncus. 


Pott W. I 630, Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. I 374, II 131, 457. — 397 


Much quoted there I place under rt. cep No. 518. For the form 
iudoo-w = iver-j-o Ebel Ztschr. I 298, The forms i-pev, t-wort, 
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and f-wer seem to me to be formed from the rt. i = st, and the t 
I regard as an expanding suffix (Ztschr. IV 214). Cp. Lat. semen-ti-s. 
From fudo-Oy i. e. fuar-F1y (cp. éy-é-rdn and #é-we-PAo-v). came by 
aphaeresis wcoS17y: and thus perhaps from a form tueot-t-§ which 
we may postulate (cp. wldor-vy&) comes udor§ with wootifo (Hom. 
dat weori, acc. wcor-v). This is also the opinion of Lobeck El. I 
76, though I cannot agree with him in what he says about the con- 
nexion with vi-men (cp. No. 593). 


603) Pronominal stem 6, fem. &, 7.— Skt. sa, sa-s he, 
sé she. — O.-Lat. ace. su-m, sa-~m. — Goth. sa 
the (m.), sé the (f.), s¢ she. 


Bopp Vel. Gr. II 134, Max Schmidt de pronomine Graeco et 
Latino p. 10 sq. — The common-Greek forms o-7wego-v, 6-7tEe¢ to- 
day, this year (Att. t-yweoo-v, t-tes) are compounded with this stem. 
The Old-Lat. forms su-m, sa-m, so-s, sa-s occur in Ennius (Vahlen p. 
229), the compound sa-psa = i-psa in Pacuvius (Ribb. Trag. v. 324). 
The locative of this stem appears with the appended demonstrative 
¢ in sé-c, without this in the much discussed si remps lex esto, where 
si is pretty certainly ‘so’ (Ritschl. Rhein. Mus. VIII 303) [Cp. Corssen 
I? 777, Il? 847, Wordsworth Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin p. 108]. 


604) Rt. 6 v-ev it rains, v-e-rd-g rain. — Umbr. savitu 
rain. — Skt. sw su-nd-mi press out juice, si-ma-s, 
su-ma-m milk, water, sky, sii-na-s flood, sav-a-m 
water. 


Benf. I 408, Pictet I 138, Pott W. I 1341, Aufr. and Kirchh. I 
268. — This etymology, which Bopp Gl. gives only doubtfully, has 
indeed this fact against it, that the Skt. rt. sw (Zend hw), as a simple 
verb, occurs only of the pressing of the plants, which serve for the 
preparation of the Soma-drink that gets its name from this. Cp. 
No. 556, where oeto, ocdo-g are discussed. But in composition with 
abhi it has, according to Westergaard, a wider use (also ‘adspergere’); 
and the substantives quoted in the text make it probable that this 
use was of old date: perhaps we may add to them also Goth. saiv-s, 
mart-saiv-s diwyyn. ‘These various meanings may be well explained 
from the fundamental idea of a shaking motion. Perhaps it is even 
not too bold to assume an original kinship of this rt. with the fol- 
lowing (Pott Ztschr. VI 365). Cp. No. 497. — We may with some 
probability place here also voo-s, velo-g crystal, amber, glass, badder 
dvapavég (Hesych.): ep. Sonne Ztschr. XII 359. The substantive pro- 
bably meant properly rain-drop. 


7 


= 
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605) v-fd-¢ son. — Skt. rt. su, si sav-d-mi, sdu-mi gigno, 
pario, su-ta-s, si-mus, Zd. hunu filius. — Goth. 
su-nu-s. — Ch-Sl. sy-né, Lith. su-ni-s son. — 
O.-Ir, suth fetus (u-stem, Z.? 239). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. 1 1314. — The stem of the Greek word 
varies between vi (nom. plur. vi-es), vi-o and vf-s (dat. vféz). Cp. on 
this point Ztschr. III 78. For vidg we often find also 56g written, 


Lob. El. 1 137. The suffix, but this alone, is the same as in the Lat. 398 


fil-iu-s from rt. fel = 9nd (No. 307). Pott derives also the poet. i-v-¢ 
son, as a fem. daughter, from this rt., comparing it with the O.-N. 
sveimn puer, juvenis: it would in that case be for sv-tn-i-s. — The 
derivation of the word from ve, which is mentioned above, may be 
found in Eustath. p. 1384, 59 in the midst of many absurdities. It 
is supported by the fact that the rt. hw (hwndmi) has according to 
Justi these very two meanings, beget, bear, and press out. — Cp. 
No. 579. [On the question whether the suffix has an active or a pas- 
sive sense cp. Owens College Essays IX p. 309, and Fick Sprachein- 
heit p. 267]. 


Spiritus asper 
appears in the following words as the representative of an 


original j, preserved in the other languages with the ex- 
ception of Irish, or replaced by the cognate vowel ¢ (e). 


606) Pronominal stem 6, fem. &, 7, 6-¢ who, ag as. 

Skt. ja-s n. ja-t who, which, ja-t as. — Zd. ya who. 

Goth. ja-bai if, yaw whether. 
Lith. ji-s he, jz she, jw’ the (more), Ch-Sl.7 he, ya 

she, ye it. 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 162, Schleicher Ksl. 262 f., Lit. Gr. 196, Win- 
disch Stud. II 203 ff. — On the Locrian inscription edited by Ross 
(L: 1854) 1. 6 occurs the form fo-cw as the neuter of the pronoun. 


If this £ is to be regarded as the sign of an original e it would 
tell against the grouping of the Greek relative pronoun with the Skt. 
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ja-s. But this inscription, which according to Kirchhoff’s ‘Studies in 
the History of the Greek Alphabet’ p. 206 ‘cannot be ascribed to a 
date much before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war’, shows in 
many respects a certain laxity of spelling. For instance, the J is 
indeed written in wetaFonéor, Frdvogévm, Facotds, but it is omitted 
A 1. 8 in of, where we have actually the spir. lenis. This appears 
also in 6 = 6 B1. 1, 5, while HATEN is written for dye. No 
wonder that this writer also introduced his £ once in the wrong 
place. Now as F is written also in some other instances incorrectly, 
and in one place, where we may argue the existence of an old J 
(Tiactafo — Corcyr. inscript. Aufrecht Ztschr. I 118), we ought not 
to be misled by this, as 1 have tried to show in Jahn’s Jahrb. Vol. 
71 p. 354. Pott IL? 366 and Sonne Ztschr. XII 273 agree in this 
opinion. The former, who usually follows Thiersch in all questions 
relating to the digamma, quotes docog as also digammated. This 
rests upon an error. On the tables of Heraclea we find FOZZA and 
the like. F is here always the sign of the rough breathing (Ahr. d. 
Dor. 35). Now inasmuch as these tables have in many cases faith- 
fully preserved a very ancient F (C), but here do not insert it, their 
testimony goes against, not for the view, that this letter once pre- 


399 ceded the relative stem. The form Padixrwrys ovvégnBos Keires | 


(Hesych.) adduced by Savelsberg Ztschr. VIII 402 to prove a F in 
the relative stem, has nothing in the world to do with this: on the 
contrary it may easily belong to the st..oFe (No. 601), so that it 
denotes the companion’s own age. Thus the Locrian inscription re- 
mains the only evidence for it. But who will prefer to build on 


such weak foundations new combinations, especially in the case of a — 


stem so widely used, if others are better recommended in every re- 
spect from the point of view of language? — I regard the stem ja 
as an expansion of the 7, which occurs most plainly in the Lat:..7-s, 
i-d, O.-Lat. i-m, and in the appended 7 of ovtoc-t, 60-¢. We can see 
cleafly in the demonstrative use of 6-¢ (nal 0g pn) how the relative 
developed by degrees from the demonstrative as used in anaphora. 
In Ch.-Sl. ¢ (originating in ju) used by itself has the meaning of the 
Lat, 7s, in composition with the particle ze, which corresponds to 
Gr. ye (i-ée = Oo-ye) it has that of Gr. 6-s, Skt. ja-s. — Skt. jdt 
= wg is discussed by Kuhn in Hoefer’s Ztschr. II 175. We shall 
return to it on p. 589. — The Skt. jd-vat quamdiu corresponds to 
the Gr. ag, the older form of which, — the form which we are to 
assume for Homer — was 7jog, for 7-Fog, a&-Fog, hence Dor. as. I 
have shown in the Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 242 ff. that it is from this 
that we must explain the Homeric use 'of this particle as a trochee, 
and its later change into an iambus, and that the form efa¢ has 
absolutely no authority. Cp. p. 564. [Stud. II 193 ff] 
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607) Pronominal stem vue, Acol. tue, dusts, Aeol. 
vuwes. — Skt. jushmé. — Goth. Lith. ju-s you. 
Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 110, Schleicher Comp. * 634, Max Schmidt de 


pron. Gr. et Lat. p. 8. — The base-form is jw, expanded by sma, 
ju-sma for which Skt. jushma. 


608) St. vouty (dat. touty-c), voudvyn battle. — Skt. 
judh (judh-j-é) to fight, judh (m.) fighter, (f.) fight, 
battle, yudh-ma-s fight. Zd. yud fight. 

Bopp Gl, where Keltic words are also compared, as in Pictet 
II 190, and the O.-H.-G. gund battle is conjecturally added. The 
latter assumption, though rejected by Fick ? 68 is repeated by Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VII 17, Pott [1 252, Benf. I 680. The last is probably 
right in referring ju-dh to ju bind, in the sense manus conserere. 
Cp. above p. 65. 


A simple vowel 


appears as the representative of the Indo-Germanic vowel 
corresponding to it, i. e. &, ¢, o as the representatives of 
an @; @, 7, wo as the representatives of an d; u and v as 
the representatives of 7 and uw, in the following words, 
which are retained in the kindred languages, sometimes in 
a fuller form. 


609) gue, ciao blood. — Skt. as-ra-m, as-an, as-rg blood. 400 


— 0.-Lat. assir blood, assar-d-twm mixed with 
blood. 


Suidas s. v. xe cites for the meaning blood an anonymous poet; 
cp. Zag ala Kvmevor, slagondrys atwondrys Hesych. The Alexandrine 
writers use the word also of the juice of plants. Paul. Hpit. p. 16: 
assaratum apud antiquos dicebatur genus quoddam potionis ex vino et 
sanguine temperatum, quod Latini prisci sangwinem assir vocarent. 
Gl. Lab. asser aive, Pott Il! 113, Kuhn Ztschr. I 137. — The form 
asar, which we must assume as Graeco-Italic, is most nearly ap- 
proached by Skt. asra-m; the relation of the other Skt. forms is as 
‘ yet undetermined, and so is the root. Greek éwe is regular for gone: 
the history of Latin orthography shows that no importance is to be 
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ascribed to the double s of the Latin word. Ebel Ztschr. V 67 also 

regards ofwa (for éo-twe) as akin; but this seems to me very doubt- 
ful. Savelsberg’s attempt (Ztschr. VII 385) to derive the meaning 
blood from that of spring, and hence to identify the present Zo@ with 
that discussed under No. 589, is quite erroneous. The verse quoted 
by Suid. ‘Hye novdorear &Eswor dvtem te nal siage wewdnjPaor’, and 
the reading sfweoxatig “Equvg mentioned by the BV. Scholiasts on 
T 87 (cp. M. Schmidt 1X 294) are sufficient to show that we have not 
to do here with any poetical metaphor. Such a one does however 
occur in eiae édacog in Nicander Alexiph. 87; ep. ‘blood of the grape’. 


610) sb, et singe, ct-o kindle, Ev-g0-¢ South-east 
wind (?). 
Skt. rt. wsh dsh-d-mi (for aus-d-mi) uro, ush-na-s 
calidus. Zd. wsh burn, shine. 
Lat. rt. us. wr-o (us-si, us-tu-s), us-tor, us-tio, ustu- 
lare. Auster (?). 
O.-H.-G. usil-var gilvus, M.-H.-G. dis-el favilla. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 322, Benf. I 26, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 273, 
Aufrecht V 135. — The rt. ws has in these words retained the mean- 
ing burn, while Nos. 612, 613 belong to the kindred meaning shine. 
sb-@ : US = yev-w: gus (No. 131). From evo and eva (fut. ed6-o), 
— on the breathing cp. Steph. Thes. latest edition — come svo-reae 
(of Bo®eor éy ois evorar tax yougidia) and evo-ava (ta éynaduote) 
with the co retained, Pollux VI 91. — av-o, with the meaning kindle, 
e 490. The compound éy-ev-o with %vav-cis, Zveve-wo (glowing 
embers, kindling [tH aestav &c.]) has longer retained the original 
notion. By the side of the rt. wsh we find in Skt. remains of a fuller 
rt. vas (Zd. vanh shine), from which wsh has come by abbreviation, 
especially vds-ara-s day. This rt. vas = us occurs in Gr. éo-tle, 
Lat. Vesta. Cp. Corssen I? 580 (otherwise Roth Ztschr. XIX 218), 
For the traces of the £ cp. Ahrens d. Dor. 55. This explanation of 
these words I now prefer to my former one, according to which 
I placed them under No. 206. Schenkl ‘Werth der Sprachvergleichung’ 
p. 17, Pictet I 157. — Other words formerly placed here are now 
under No. 600b. 


611) gp say (3 sing. Dor. #-rt, Aeol. -o¢, impf. 1 sing. — 
7-V, 3 sing. 1), iy-ave-v’ simev Hes. — Skt. perf, 
3 sing. dh-a he spoke, speaks. — Lat. d-j-0, ad- 
ag-wu-m, ad-ag-co(n), Umbr. ai-tu dicito. 
401 Bopp Gl. s. v. ah, Pott W. III 725, Benf. Il 64, Stud. IV 208. 
— The 1 sing. pres. occurs in Aristoph., the 3 sing. in Aleman and 
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Sappho (Fr. 98 B.), the past tense is Homeric and Attic. The notion 
that 7 was nothing but g7 remained so entirely the prevailing one 
in the common grammatical tradition, in spite of its utter groundless- 


ness, that Déderlein Gl. 2199 advawsen the difference of the two stems 


a I i ans th" id aa lilies > 7 


irs Batiee Xe 


Pe eS Ee es a ee 


as something quite new, though comparative grammar had long re- 
cognized it. The rt. is agh, Gr. dy, Lat. ag. It is defective in all 
three languages. [In Skt. it occurs only in the perfect.] The Gr. 
j-wt is to be regarded as a present without thematic vowel, the x 
being dropped before the personal terminations, as in owdrv (No. 390); 
Lat. d-j-0 is for ag-i-o, like mé-j-o for meig-i-o, md-j-or for mag-tor 
(Ebel Ztschr. IV 288, Fleckeisen ‘Zur Kritik der altlat. Dichter- 
fragmente p. 6); to the same formation belongs Umbr. ai-tw = ajeto 
(Aufr. und Kirchh. I 142). Corssen I? 90 very properly places here 
ad-ag-iu-m (cp. wee-orula from ofwy song No. 615), what is spoken 
with reference to a thing, saw (Zuwwort); the kindred word adagio 
is discussed by Varro L. L. VII 31 M.; nég-a-re is certaimly for ne- 
ig-d-re and comes from a noun ne-ig-w-s, in spite of the unexpected 
shortness of the stem-syllable. This word, as well as the frequenta- 
tive axare (Paul. Epit. 3 ‘nominare’) formed from ag, the derivative 
axamenta (‘carmina Saliaria’), and ind-ig-ita-menta |Preller Rémische 


_ Myth.” p. 81] is discussed with convincing acuteness by Corssen. de 


Volscorum lingua Nurnb. 1858 p. 17 sq. — Goth. af-aik-a cevodpar 
O.-H.-G. gih-u, inf. jeh-an dicere, affirmare show an exceptional state 
of the mutes, and could only be compared with the above by sup-— 
posing that here, as in the case of éya = Skt. ah-am, wéyas = Skt. 
mah-at, there was a g in ante-Gothic times. The rt. would then be 
ag not agh, at any rate for the European languages; and certainly 
all the other forms might be just as well explained from this. How- 
ever there are difficulties still remaining. 


612) nédvo-g, Att. jAvo-g sun, os-ndvod-ry-¢ Hast wind. — 
Lat. Auséliu-s. 


I have given reasons for this grouping in Ztschr. I 29 ff. It 
rests upon the form preserved by Hesych. oPétsog ‘log Kontes 
(Ahrens d. Dor. 48), from which we may explain both Homer. néd.o-g 
and Att. jdvo-¢. It is noteworthy that the latter form occurs in 
Homer only once, # 271. But as a Lesh. atwg has been preserved 
as well as the Lacon. éBwe i. e. &fag, we may assume for a&Fédvos 
a by-form edvédog. This is to Auselius as avac to Lat. ausos(a), from 
which came awrora. Paul. Epit. 23 ‘Auwreliam familiam ex Sabinis 
oriundam a Sole dictam putant, quod ei publice a populo Romano 
datus sit locus, in quo sacra facerent Soli qui ex hoc Auselt dicebantur’. 


‘The rt. is us burn, shine (No. 610) and the Etruscan name of the 


Sun-god Usil is probably akin (Gerhard Ztschr. f£. Alterthsw. 1847 


Currius, Etymology. 82 
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No. 85). Op. Schweizer Ztschr. III 369, Ebel V 67. Pictet however 
Ztschr. IV 351, Orig. II 670 again tries to connect these words 
with Zelorog, Lat. sol, Goth. sawil, which we shall have to discuss 
on p. 541 (No. 663). Further discussions of this word are to be ~ 
found in Benfey Or. u. Occ. I 284; Corssen Beitr. 386, 1? 349, Pott 
W. II 1, 733. Both assume an intermediate form 2aJéuo-s, from 
which they try to arrive at 7é4so-¢ and sol, though they differ 
again widely in the manner in which they do so. I cannot see — 

402 why there should be so much opposition to the assumption that the 
chief name of the sun was different with the Greeks and with the — 
Romans. In the Nighantu thirty-one Indian names of the sun are — 
recounted. We see just the same with the names of the moon; 
unvn = mena (No. 471) becomes obsolete in both languages and is — 
replaced in the one case by cedjvy, in the other by léma. Will any 
one choose to explain these as etymologically equivalent? Now we 
have in Greek two names for the sun handed down to us. The one, - 
Seletog (No. 663), may very easily be connected with sd/, the other, 
in its oldest form 7édcos, still more easily with the similarly authent- 
icated Ausélius. Why not admit that of these two the former 
became the prevailing one in Latin, and also in the Northern lang- 
uages, the latter in Greek? — Above all we must not once more 
conjure up the pretended Pamphylian PaPédrog, as Benfey and 
M. Schmidt did. This phantom has been recognized as such by 
Ahrens d. Dor. 49 note. Ags Hesychius gives us a@fedinv naionny 
Taupvivor, which is confirmed by the alphabetic arrangement, the 
statement of Heraclides ap. Eustath. p. 1654, 20, that these same 
Pamphylians said BaBéd1og cannot be correct; and the statement gains 
no credibility from the fact that it is a result of the absurd view 
that the Pamphylians prefixed B to every vowel. This is the same 
uncritical tendency, which is found in Dionysius Halic. with regard 
to the F, and which makes his statements about it so suspicious. 


613) Hag, Acol. abag, Att. Eg dawn, éogpdoog dawn- 
bringing, avgo-v tomorrow, 7-ec (adv.), 7éo- 
to-g (adj.) early. | 

Skt. ush (f.) morning, ush-a-s shining, ush-as (f.), 
in compounds wsh-dsé dawn, morning, ush-d 
(adv.) early, us-ra-s (adj.) morning, us-rijd bright- 
ness, light. — Zd. usha, ushanh dawn. 

Lat. aurora for aus-ésa. 

0.-H.-G. ds-tan, O.-N. aus-tr oriens, O.-H.-G. ds-tar 
(adv.) in the east, 


3 
- 
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Lith. ause-rad dawn, dusz-ta day breaks, Ch.-Sl. 

u-tro morning. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 333, Benf. I 27, Kuhn Ztschr. III 450, 
Aufrecht IV 256, Ebel V 67, Savelsberg VII 382 f., Miklos. Lex., 
Fick? 27. — The Greek forms, to which &fa rewt Adnoves (Hesych.) 


a also belongs, are discussed by Ahrens d. Aeol. 38, d. Dor. 49. But his 
- view of the origin of the word is altogether erroneous Ztschr. III 163. 


The rt. is us burn, shine, from which comes elso No. 612, as the 
‘Skt. shows to demonstration. The Indians and Persians form the 
words belonging here from the unstrengthened rt. us, the European 
nations from the form aus, strengthened by the addition of sound. 
We may therefore assume ausos as Graeco-Italic; from this all Greek 
forms may be explained by the loss of s, the Latin by its rhotacizing, 
and by the addition of a derivative a (ep. Skt. wshds-d@). The oe in 


 e@v-euo-v is derivative, as in Skt. us-ra, Lith. ausz-rd. Fick ? 27 


adds also Evgo-g morning-wind, i. e. East-wind (cp. No. 610). From 


_ the Homer. 7é9-10-¢ we may assume for 7-9¢ an older 7je-er, and re- 


gard je as an abbreviation of the stem 7jo-s, like xeve- in xeve-ed-s. 
Somewhat differently Roth. Ztschr. XIX 217. Cp. Stud. 11 175, where 
it is shown that ”@erotoy breakfast, morning meal, also belongs here. 


614) f-so0-¢ vigorous, holy. — Skt. dsh-ira-s vigorous, 403 


fresh, blooming. 
Kuhn Ztschr. Il 274 establishes the use of the Skt. word as an 


- epithet of manas sense (fegov wévos), déva-s god, bhii-mi-s earth. Ac- 


cording to the Pet. D. it is also an epithet of various gods, but means 
originally juicy (ish fem. juice, strength, freshness, courage). ish-ara-s 
is for is-ara-s, whence hy the loss of the sibilant comes the Aeol. 
form ¢-ce0-s, and from this Jaeav (Giese Aeol. D. 409, Ahr. 26), later 
i-eg0-¢ (Ebel Ztschr. V 67). I have discussed this, and the meaning 


-vigorous, active, which alone suits phrases like feqog ty@vg (II 407), 


feoy i¢ in Ztschr. UI 154 ff. Bergk’s thesis (Rhein. Mus. XX 289) 
that fzods is identical with guaeds clear, bright, would be as hard to 
prove as the view which is bound up with it; for we should not get 
the notion of ‘sacred’ for fse0g, if we had to do with the work of 
‘unthinking rhapsodists’, Of course in the time when the Homeric 
epos was most flourishing ‘holy’ must have already become the pre- 
valent meaning, but the older physical meaning was retained in iso- 


lated phrases. 


615) Rt. i ei-we (pl. wer) go, i-ey-s, ¢-ce-uo-g straight- 
forward, energetic, ot-mo-¢ path, way, ol-uy 
course, tune [ Weise], song, oi-ro-s fate, lot. 

327 
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Skt. rt. 7 émi (pl. mas) go, ¢-ti-s going, ¢-ma-s, 
é-man way, road. — Zd. 7 go. 
Lat. e-o (i-mus), ¢-ti-o(n), i-tu-s, i-ter (it-in-er). 
Goth. i-ddhja ivi. 
Lith. ei-mi (2 sing. ei-st, 3 sing. e-t), ei-nw go, 
ei-smé (Lex.) way, path, Ch.-Sl. ¢-da eiue (inf. 2-t7). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 396 ff. — As rt. 7 has been expanded in 
Skt. to jd, so Greek ? has been expanded to ¢e, which occurs in 
fé-vor. From the same ja in a causative sense comes ¢-y-wi 1. e. Jt- 
jd-mi, and, with the addition of a ¢ Lat. ja-c-z-0, as I have tried to 
show Philologus III p. 5 ff. Ztschr. II 400. The doubts of Pott II? 967 
have the less effect, in that he himself brings out the difficulties of 
his own explanation from rt. as throw, which has not the least plau- 
sibility, except for the present-stem, Skt. as-jd-mi. The objection that 
my assumption of a causative meaning for reduplication is ‘purely 
imaginative’, is shown to be groundless by a reference to ¢-orny-uwe and 
si-st-o as compared with stare and orjva, AélaPor and ZaPov, @e0gor, 
Osdaov, xéxcdov, AéAayor (Temp. u. Modi p..155). Other points, which 
Pott describes as ‘left out of consideration’, have been all well weighed 
in the places referred to. The view of Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 249, 
that fn-we comes from the rt. sa, which occurs im se-7-0 for se-s-0, 
and which he also connects with si-n-o, can hardly be reconciled with 
the use of feo@ar in the middle voice: for it has an initial consonant, 
and the meaning strive, long after. See above p. 64, and for the 
forms expanded by dh (Gr. #, Teut. Slav. d), to which belong i-d-ue, 
(-9¥-¢, lof-wo-¢ p. 66 f. The meaning of (@vg is established against 
the doubts of Pott W. I 161 by irn-s. Goth. iddja is discussed by 
404 Miillenhoff Haupt’s Ztschr. XII 387. — Corssen’s objections I? 213, 
454 seem to me all removed by the very probable assumption that 
from a very early date ¢ and the expanded rt. ja existed side by 
side, as is the case in Skt. 


616) ¢-0-¢ arrow. — Skt. Zend ish-u-s arrow. 

Bopp GL, Kuhn Ztschr. I] 137. — The ct, as a rule long, is 
short in Hom. éowmeor, and in Pindar also in ¢o-yéevge. Brugmann 
Stud. IV 170 is probably right in referring ¢6-¢ to fo-F-o-¢. B. and — 
R. in the Pet. D. establish the rt. ish (i. e. is) with the meaning 
‘let fly’. d%o-r0-g cannot have anything to do with this word, because 
it must have lost a consonant between o and 1, 


617) Rt. ic wish, ¢6-ry(x)-¢ wish, will, “¢-weeo-¢ longing. 
— Skt. rt. ish (ikkh-G-mi) desire, ikKhd wish, 
ish-ta-s desired, ish-ma-s (ish-ma-s) god of love. 
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Zd. ish wish. — Umbr. es-unu sacrifice, Sabin. 

ais-o-s prayer. — O.-H.-G. eis-c-n ask (heischen), 
eis-ca demand. -— Lith. jészkd-ti, Ch.-Sl. ish-a-ti 
seek. 


Bopp Gl. Pott W. II, 2, 310, Benf. I 15, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 160. 
— The rt. is 7s. ¢0-ty-g points to a lost adjective é6-¢ willing. On 
the suffix of fweego-g cp. Aufrecht Ztschr. I 480, Kuhn II 275. We 
may add ‘Iwége, ‘Iuéea-s, perhaps even "Iupeo-s (cp. wec-nuBe-ce). The 
o of the rt. is retained in ic-wee« which in Hesych. is explained like 
Hweqa by te wedg tovg xoFaguors peooueva avon nal orepaveware; 
and also probably in the proper name ‘Io-uxvy Desiderata, “Ic-uyv6-s, 
"Io-woeo-¢ (son of Eumolpus, and the name of the wine-town of the 
Cicones). Ebel Ztschr. V 66. Pott Ztschr. IX 415 adds “Iupce-cdo-s, 
who is also called son of Eumolpus, with wu = ou as in the Aeolic 
Dupe = Skt. yushmat. — For the ltalian words see Corssen Ztschr. 
1X 139, I? 375. — Those of the northern languages go back to the 
noun stem %s-ka preserved in the Skt. hd. Cp. Fick ? 22. 


618) ovo-¢. — Lat. as-inu-s. — Goth. as-ilu-s, O.-N. as-ni. 
— Lith. ds-ila-s, Ch.-Sl. os-t-iti ass (Hsel). — Ir. 
assal asinus (Ir. Gl. 296), Cymr. assen, Corn. 
asen, Arm. asenn (Z.? 292, 823). 

Benf. I 123, Pictet I 354, and Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 159 consider the 
word to be of Semitic origin (Hebr. athdén she-ass). After the histor- 
ical explanations of Hehn 422 f. this now seems to me too the most 
probable, while it appears certain that the ass was not among the pos- 
sessions of the Indo-Germans. The Greek and Latin name on the 
one hand, the Gothic and Slavo-Lithuanian on the other are more 
closely connected. Perhaps the latter go back to the~Lat. asellu-s. 


619) ovg, Hom.pl. ovat-a. — Lat. aur-i-s, aus-cul-to. — Goth. 
aus-o. — Lith. aus-i-s (fem.), Ch.-Sl. uch-o (gen. 
uses-e) n. ear. — O-Ir. 6 auris (Z.’ 33), dat. pl. 
auaib, au-chum-riuch ‘eartie’ (T. B. Fr. pp. 136, 
140, 163). 

Pott W. I 643, 652, Benf. I 42, who assumes a connexion with 
Skt. ghdsha-s noise, Zd. gaosha ear, which is phonetically quite un- 


tenable. — Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 369. — The words for the con- 405 


ception ‘ear’ have in fact only the initial diphthong in common: au, 
the earliest form of this, may still be recognized in the Tarentine form 


” @-ra, or as we may probably write more pomrcesly a-t-e (ata Hesych.) 


i.e, df-t-c, and in the modern Greek avt-¢ = ot-to-v (E. Curtius 
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Gott. Anz. 1857, Nachrichten p. 311). We may suppose that we see 
in this diphthong, preserved also in Lesh. xaq-cva = Hom. zagyior, 
Att. zagert cheek, the rt. av discussed under No. 586. Now in three 
families of speech we find an s added to this stem. Cp. p.67. From 
the stem aus come Lith. aus-i-s and Lat. aur-i-s for aus-i-s (cp. 
nar-e-s and nds-u-s) by the addition of a derivative 7, Goth. aus-o, 
Ch.-Sl. weh-o (for we-o st. us-es) by the addition of other suffixes. 
The s is also clearly retained in Lat. aus-culto. Hence it is probable 
that the Greek word also had originally a sibilant in the stem. I 
therefore regard avo-ar as the Greek primary form. The suffix -or 
is the same that we saw added in youvv-at for yorv-at, Jove-at for 
dogv-at. ove-at is to avc-at as oveo-s to avea (No. 587). By the 
regular loss of the o this became ov-at. This stem is the more com- 
mon in Homer for the oblique cases. By the change of ov into oF 
(cp. BoF-6s) arose 6f-at. Of this there is still a trace occurring in 
Lacon. é&@Bodve évore (Hesych.). The £ also was then dropped: 
Dor. at, Ionic éez, contracted or. As for the nom. sing. ovs, either 
we have in it a shorter stem, as in yovv compared with your-ar: — 


this is the view of Froehde Ztschr. f. Gymnasialwesen 1864 p. 195, 


and at any rate it deserves consideration: — or ovg is contracted 
from oveas, possibly directly from a by-form ovog (cp. Bdog and bdar) 
(see Ebel Ztschr. XIII 457). Cp. Herodian ed. Lentz. II 281. — We 
may further notice the’ Tzaconian form eBovreéve, plur. &Bovrave 
(Thiersch Sprache der Tzakonen p. 522). In this remarkable dialect 
ov is the regular representative of 0, 8 = £; so that we get the 
stem &For, to which a secondary expanding suffix is here superadded. 
This aF-or like the common modern Greek wtr-¢ plainly dates 
from a time, when the diphthong «v was still prevalent in the stem. 
Instead of this the « of the ending is here dulled to o. 
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line 10, for “has” read “have.” 
) 


” 


a? 


> 


2, for “instace” read “instance.” 
28, read “is as accidental.” 

7, read “betrays.” 

5, read “others.” 

8, read “them.” 

6, for “thus” read “this.” 

3, for “languages aedid” read “language as did.” 


10, read “which embraces all these kindred languages, 
have been undertaken in many quarters.” 


9, for “various” read “the various.” 
12, for “has” read “have.” 

4 from bottom, reid “ structure.” 

14, for “spac” read “spec.” 


8 from bottom, for “manu” read ‘ Mann.” 
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FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND SPEECHES. 


By THE HON. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT, C.B. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 1ds. 
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FIVE YEARS BETWEEN THE DANUBE AND 
THE BLACK SEA. 
By H. C. BARKLEY, Civil Enginecr, 
Second Eilition. With Map of the Wall of Trajan. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF TITIAN. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS FAMILY, CHIEFLY FROM NEW 
AND UNPUBLISHED RECORDS. 


By J. A. CROWE, and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
Authors of the ‘“‘ History of Painting in North Italy.” 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 42s, 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1876. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PSALMS TO CHRIST . 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.O.L., 
Lorn Bisuor or Drrry AND RAPHOE, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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THE WORKS OF RAPHAEL, 


As represented in the Raphacl Collection in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, formed 
by H.R.H. Tue Prince Consorr, 1853-61, and completed by H.M. QuzEN Vicrorta. 


4to. 42s, 
*.* (100 copies only published.) 
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ROMANISM AMONGST THE CLERGY. 


QUIS CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES ? 


Or, “TIS TWELVE YEARS SINCE. 


The substance of a Debate in the House of Lords, 16th June, 1865. 
With an Introduction by LORD EBURY. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
SCULPTOR, PAINTER, AND ARCHITECT ; 


Inctupine Inepirep DocumMENTS FROM THE BUONAROTTI ARCHIVES, ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF HIS LirE AND Works, Now FOR THE Fimst TIME PUBLISHED, 


By CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 
With Portrait and Ilustrations. Royal 8vo. 26s. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO THE 
PRINCE CONSORT’S NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 


Many Woodeuts, Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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HANDBOOK TO THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


DERIVED FROM PERSONAL VISITS TO EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE 
WITHIN A CIRCLE OF TWENTY MILES ROUND THE METROPOLIS. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, WITH AN INDEX OF NAMES. 
By JAMES THORNE, F.S.A. 


2 vols, Crown 8vo. 21s, 
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SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE; 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY, FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


COMPRISING THE HISTORY, INSTITUTIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


FROM THE TIME OF THE APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
By Various Writers, 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and REV. PROF. CHEETHAM, M.A. 
With IWustrations, Vol. J. Medium 8ve. 81s. 6d. 


** This work is uniform with the ‘Dictionary oF CHRISTIAN BiocRapuy,” and 
forins a continuation of the ‘“‘DictroNARy oF THE BrBin,” 


THE FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


AND OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
By the late EARL STANHOPE. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Seventh Edition, Revised, With Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 
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CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


By MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Tenth Edition, Revised by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY, 
Author of ‘A Short History of Natural Science,” 


With Ilustrations. Post 8vo. 9s, 
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METALLURGY ; 


THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR ORE, 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., 


Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines, coe Member of the Institution 
Civil Engineers, &c. 


FIRST DIVISION—FUEL, including 


REFRACTORY METALS, Fint Bricks, CoAL, 
Fier Crays, Woop, CHARCOAL, 
CRUCIBLES, PRAT, CoxE, &c. 


New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 8yo. 30s, 
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AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 


INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE SMITH’s CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES, 
AND THE ‘‘SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE.” 


Compiled under the superintendence of 


WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and GEORGE GROVE, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Text, giving the Sources and Authorities, Indices, &c. 


With 43 Maps. Folio, half-bound. £6 6s. 
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SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A., 


Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 


Post 8ya. 5s, 
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THE JESUITS. 


THEIR CONSTITUTION AND TEACHING: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH, 
By W. G. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 


8vo. 9s, 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH BOOK. 


A SELECTION FROM SKETCHES MADE DURING MANY TOURS. 
By E. W. COOKE, R.A. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 25 Plates, Small folio. 31s. 6d: 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


DURING THE EIGHT MONTHS OF ITS SITTINGS AT ROME, 


By POMPONIO LETO. 
Translated from the Italian, with the Original Documents, 


8vo. 12s, 
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HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST, ALBANS. 


By RICHARD J. KING, B.A., Exeter Coilege, Oxford. 
Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster: 


Tenth Edition, Portrait. 2 vols, Crown 8yo, 12s, 
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A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, 


Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 


VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS 
| ARE FERTILISED BY INSECTS. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised. With Woodeuts, Crown 8vo. - 9s. 
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THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A PRACTICAL AND .HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


By CHARLES HERON-WALL, 
Late Assistant-Master of Brighton College. 


With an Introduction by M. LITTRE, 


Member of the French Academy. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Nearly Ready.) 
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A SMALLER GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE STUDENT’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. (Nearly Ready.) 
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PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 
; By PROFESSOR CURTIUS. 
Translated by A. 8. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology; 
and EK, B, ENGLAND, M.A., pssst Lecturer in Classics, Owens College, 
anchester,. 


2vols. 8vo. 80s. 
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THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO, 
ae ay THE’ KINGDOMS AND MARVELS OF. THE EAST. 


A New EneuisH VERSION. 


~ By COL. HENRY YULE, C.B., 
Late Royal Engineers (Bengal). 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


With 19 Maps and 130 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8yo. 68s, 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE 


POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITION OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


By MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Member of the Council of India. 


Second Edition. With Map. 8vo. 12s, 
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LECTURES: ON THE -HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Ist and 2nd SHRILS. —ABRAHAM TO THE CAPTIVITY. Maps. 
2 Vols. .8vo. 24s. 


8rd SHRIES._THE CAPTIVITY TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. Maps. 


8yo, 14s, 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; 


A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. 
Hidited, with copious Votes and Essays, from the most recent sources of information, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform 
and Hicroglyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 


Assisted by Str Henry RAwLinson and Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON. 


Third Edition, Revised, With Maps and 350 Wocdcuts, 4 vols. 8yvo. 48s. 
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THE ROYAL SUPREMACY, 


AS IT IS DEFINED BY REASON, HISTORY, AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE oF A Lerrer To BrsHop BLOMFIDLD IN 1850. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


New Edition, with Preface. 8vo. 1s. 
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TROY AND ITS REMAINS. 


A NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES MADE ON 
THE SITE OF ILIUM, AND IN THE TROJAN PLAIN, 


By DR. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, Citizen of the U.S. 
With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42s. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by the late Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Wiru Norres py Lorp StowkLy, Str WALTER Scorr, Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
DisRAELI, MARKLAND, LockHARtT, &e, 


Seventh Edition. With Portraits. One Volume. Medium 870. 123, 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION OF THE 
TRANSLATION, 


By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., 


Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Vou. %I.—Gryzsis, Exopus, Leviticus, Numsers, DrutEronomy. 30s. 

Vous. II. and Ill.—Josnua, Jupcrs, Ruru, Samurr, Kiyos, Cuyronroes, Ezra 
NEHEMIAH, EsTHER. 36s. ; : 

Vou, IV.—Jos, Psatms, Provurss, Eccrusiastes, Sonc oF Sotomon, 248 

Vou, V.—IsatAu, JerumMian, LAMENTATIONS. 20s, 

Vou, VI.—Ezpxim, Danien, Tui Mryor Prorners, 25s, 


Complete in 6 Vols. Medium 8ve. £6 15s. 
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